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5 agi ! Approach to Political and Economic the social atmosphere ofall kinds of noxious 


coer i fumes of evil and decadence. Take the matter 
‘mentally the questionof right or of bribes. We all know that in 


. . practically 
“ore, od or evil, just or unjust, fair or unfair; every field of work one has to give money to 
moe ‘the . morally tenable or the reverse some person or persons to get anything done. 
Da involved, one way or another, in all The list of bribe takers will be such a long one 

tper nd economic problems, either directly „that noone will ever be able to prepare a 
o n Wirect and round about manner.’ complete list. But no top ranking political 
vvo § H being, social advancement, peace party man has so far made any move against 


“1... © ss, defence of the national territory this great social evil. Bribes make many un- 
ees of the people from enternal OS!) just, unfair and unsupportable things just, fair 


' ggression, better education, flood and acceptable. Large sums of money go into 


phd. 


cof +. d communications etc, etc. all have wrong pockets, privileges are granted to the 
ie “ral aspect. So that when the undeserving ; highly qualified and meritorious 
T t tors get things properly done in persons have to yield placeto less capable 
v : » anches of governmental work, they proteges of powerful policy makers Iwho can be 


t ircuy  alfl a ramiferous moral purpose. influenced ; and all sorts of things are made 

© ured pinistration and efficient management permissible which should not find ‘sanction. 

5 «irs of the state therefore isa basic If food adulteration cannot be stoppeu, nor 

‘"ective and administrators therefore milkmen induced to give up their praetice of 

© \. “se to go about with a long list of thou watering the milk ; can our politicians prevent 

-** nor preach morality in order.to feel persons from taking bribes? Sr Morarji 

= ard ethically ispired. And there are Desai has an idea that he can teach Indian to 

aaa “ays of things that people in charge do without alcoholic drinks. Why he thinks 

ues +, mental work can do which wil! clear so is not understood by most pedple ; for the 
‘689 +s 


tc ‘ 





a 





_t tried and failed to make a success of 
oition inspite of being a hundred times 


adore resourceful than India. All that Sri 


a 
Morarji can achieve perhaps would be to ban 


serving drinks in the big hotel dining rooms 
and bars, or even to shut down shops 
which now sell alcoholic beverages. But 
| private drinking will continue with liquor 
t ihat will be smuggled into the country 
| and will be distilled in secretly established 
“breweries and private houses. If any 
one would take the trouble to enquire into 
the inside history of the crimes committed by 
the American bootleggers during the years that 
probilition was in force in the USA, one would 
much less advocated the repeating of a similar 
experiment in India. What happened in India 
in a few states some years ago when they tried 
to prevent people from obtaining drinks easily 
in hotels and bars, was a lesson to the adminis- 
irators which they could not easily forget, 
Smuggling, distilling and imitating of well 
known brands were all tried out by those who 
found in that limited prohibition a royal road 
to make illicit gains. Ifthe whole of India 
| tries out prohibition in an all out fashion great 
fortunes would be made everywhere by cunning 
and bold criminals who would scale the legal 
Sri Morarjt’s minions would build 
with the greatest ease. The lure of gold will 
drow all sorts of adventurers into the boot- 
legging army and law breaking will be the most 
This will affect the mass 
plague which will 


walls that 


-_ 


paying business. 
psychology like a mental 
destroy the morale of the nation. Jt would 
therefore be a most unwise step to take thin- 
king that prohibition should be the first move 
in any large sclale plan for the moral resurgence 
of Indians. Infact it will set in motion 
numerous forces of lawlessness in such an 
active manner that things will .become uncon- 
trolable from the very ineeption of the probibi- 
tory legislation. Those who are already in the 
underworld of crime will take immediate action 


ae we 
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to take a share in the new opportunities that 
prohibition will create. But numerous ordinary 
citizens will take to lawlessness by reason of 
their close interest in the procurement, sale and 
consumption of liquor. Millions of people 
who drink will mostly be buyers of the staff the 
bootleggers will offer them. Then there will be 
tings of smugglers,  storers, :distributors dis- 
tillers, the bribers, the bribe takers and all the 
rest of the vast organisation that will grow up 
round the supplies of illicit liquor. 

A Billion Indians in 2000 A. D. 

Experts on population growth appear to 
believe that India will have a population of 
1000 million in 2000 A.D. This is bound to 
happen unless the Indian people change their 
social habits or they repidly become tremen- 
dously affluent and improve their standard 
of living in a manner which will lower the 
birth rate in India as a natural consequence 
of a prosperous way of living. Other ways of 
checking this growth are those of population 
control and most Indians upto now have shown 
no eagerness to practise the various methods 
which keep the birthrate down. The most 
effective method of preventing population ex- 
pantion is increasing the age of ~ Marriage but 
Indians ofall classes seem to harbour a prefe- 
rence for early marriage. Among the rural 
and backward sections of the people, who are 
the great majority in India’s teeming millions, 
it is quite common for girls to be married 
off as soon as they enter their teens. Boys 
are also married off soon after they pass their 
sixteenth year. Laws are made but nobody 
cares to observe the terms of the laws. Ifa 
survey is made ofthe marriages that are 
solemnised in the families of government ser- 
vants one will find that early marriage is quite 
common insuch families. As a matter of 
fact educated and well to do people are — 
commonly found to be arranging marriages of f i 
their minor wards. We snggested in these |; 
columns a long time ago that government j 
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NOTES 3 


make a rule prohibiting the employment 

-vied persons, so that men at last will not 

so often before attaining majority. 
‘remaining unmarried should be allo- 

3 lcial rebates in taxes and be rewarded 

. tı manners too. Legislation is also. not 
nt ineffective. It is therefore of some 
ge to increase the ‘age of marriage for 


>», nd women to twenty five and twenty 
J “| also to try to enforce it as far as 
ro. sis Discouraging marriage can be made 
efi. by provision of cheap housing, holi- 
ny b., nes, travel facilities etc. to unmarried 
p ' Cheap entertainment, meal tickets, 
<... aid and various other inducements 
i -y unmarried may also be tried. in 
t -ily planning can have its own plans 
p iemes quite indcpendently of family 


ice as an effective means of population 


.sperity Through Capital Investment 


by instruments of complex design and capacity 
to turn out finished goods. The productivity 
of hand looms and power looms, knitting 
needles and knitting machines, rope and buckets 
and power driven pumps and so on and can 
compare more things to see how the in- 
vestment of capital can multiply production. 
Thus if a worker uses machinery worth a lakh 
‘of rupees he will surely be able to produce, 
say a lakh worth of goods, annually. If on the 
other hand his instruments are worth ten or 
twenty thousand rupees the production will fall 
proportionately. And a man operating 
mulions worth of capital as in a hydroelectric 
power generating plant or a jet plane that 
carries 300 passengers thousands of miles in a 
day, will produce immense value every hour. 
so that we can easily understand why a thou- 
sand crore of capital can employ only about 
40,000 workers who. will earn probably a 1000 


_ | WSjpees a month. The total earnings of 10000 


_. modern method of &nding productiv +. forkers at the rate 10000 per month per 


voc: “or large numbers of idle or semi-idie 
r . 34s to invest capital for the purchase of 
-v` viery, setting up factories, building dams, 
oo ieting railways. acquring trucks, wagons, 
e. as for traction etc. etc. In olden days 
'- «ple worked with their hands and all 


: «tion was done mainly by labour mten- 
- ,athods, using capital in the shape of 


..¢-. shovels, picks, ropes to the minimum 
=.. A worker needed implements /and aids 
’ onlya small sum of money and 
-roduction that was achieved in this 


n x was also relatively small. One can com- 
: he work of cultivation thata man can 


haspade with what he can do witha 
r. Also the ton miles of goods haulage 


in be done by a 12 tonner diesel truck 
‘inst What a bullock cart can do. Simi- 


he work done by a power driven machine 
an be compared to what a worker can 
using a hand file,a hammer and chisel 
ilar primitive instruments. One can 
see how productivity can be increased 


capita will be 10000x 12000 per annum. Or 
rupees 120000000 (twelve crores of rupees). Tne 
production ofthe establishments would be 
worth hundreds of crores annually and even 
after paying for all raw material interests on 
capital, rents, taxes maintenance and deprecia- 
tion charge and all other expenses the wor- 
kers will ,see that they are getting only a 
pittance compared to what they produce and 
that the entrepreneurs are‘making huge prcfits. 
This is however a matter of investing astrono- 
mical quanta of capital when we come to 
large underdeveloped countries with millions 
of unemployed who require to be put on the 
map of production. A lakh of rupees per 
head would require 1000000000000 a hundred 
thousand crores to employ a million workers. 
This gives us an idea wha: a tremendous eco- 
nomic effort will have to be made if India has 
to be technically and scientifically developed to 
the fullest. It least twenty five million skilled. 
workers, operating complicated appliances will 
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_to be remote. 
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do all the operational work and the capital 
structure of all that development wili run to 
millions of crores of rupees. 
what India has done so far since 1947 can be 
valued at only twenty or thirty thousand crores 
of rupees the possibility of India investing in 
lakhs of crores of rupees in the [future seems 
India therefore will not be as 
prosperous as the western countries within a 
reasonably short period. If the rate of deve- 
lopment is doubled every ten years and if the 
development from 1947 to 1977 is taken as 
twenty five thousand crore in quantum then 
we shall have to calculate the size of develop- 
ment as equa! to 50 thousand crores in 1987 
and a hundred thousand crore by 2000 A. D. 
During the next fifty vears the progress will. 
be as follows. 2010 two hundred thousand 


crore, 2020 four hundred thousand crore g 


tnousand crore, 


2030 eight hundered 
2040 one million and six hundered thousand 
crore and in 2050 A. D.. three milion two 
hundred thousand crore. these figures look 
all right on paper and we may think that in 
the next seventy years we shall have wide 
spread prosperity in India. But-that takes for 


» granted many things which may not come to 


pass. Capital formation at the rates worked 
out will be very difficult to achieve. Produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption will have to 
be balanced at every step, otherwise products 
will stay piled up and a series of factories will 
have to be closed down from time to time. 
Such growth will be inflationary and wokers 
will naturally be making demands while prices 
will continue to rise as the normal expresssion 
of the country’s economic progress. This will 
cause strikes and lock outs galore and that will 
stand in the way of steady progress. Mass 
production goods will require wide internal off 
take for consumption or exports to other 

countries. Capitalist countries in the last one 
hundred yeare or so have been able to dispose 
; of the products of their growing industries by 





iConsidering that 


imperialistic enforced dumping in the markets 
of colonies, dominions and dependencies and 
also by supplies to war stricken countries. A 
peace loving non aligned country will have no 
such opportunities as far as one can visualise 
and wars of the size of those that took place in 
the nineteenth and the twentieth eenturies are 
also becoming rare and unlikely. In such 
circumstances mass production on a grand 
scale would be difficult to manage. Large 
scale capital accumulation also would mean 
limited distribution ofthe fruits of growing 
industries to the workers as wages, incentive 
houses or other payments. Workers therefore 
will not be lavish buyers of the commodities 
that they will produce. . Direct and indirect 
taxes will also be very high in so far as govern- 
ment will run many industries a good number 
of which are likely to incur losses. The 
government will have to meet these losses by 
raising funds through taxation. Mass 
produced goods are usually not of the luxury 


class commodities and have ‘not much demand 


in the markets of prosperous countries. The 
ordinary folk can by those goods which 
are essential goods of „working class 
consumption. The demand for — such 


goods would be limited and as population 
will not grow at the same rate as production 
of these goods, internal consumption will soon 
reach its limit. It will thersfore be a problem 
which will have no easy solution. All these 
various difficulties would make it very difficult 
to save 10% annually as fresh capital from the 
total annual product of industries. ‘We doubt 
if even 5% will be saved every year. India will 
therefore require more then 70 years to reach 

western dimensions in affluence. May be 140 

years. The industrial type of affluence there- 

fore would not give India that feeling of well 

being and satisfaction with their way of life and i 
condition of existence that will cut outa sense 4 

of unfulfilled desires from their lives. If alle 
Indians could have their desires satisfied in ti | 


aff 
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! clothing, housing, furniture, 
cijural needs, entertainment, 
d cmvyeyance etc. etc. ina 
as famas possible, and through 
purchases where the direct 
rowing, making and securing 
tive, then millions of persons 
ushed into paid employment in 
lother establishments with the 
‘ir lives would be crowded with 
nts and a sense of dissatisfaction 
s they can get. If on the other 
uld have their own cotteges with 
gardens, share in cultivable lands, 
and if they all did soms spinning 
tailoring, preparing food articles, 
niture making and all sorts of 
which could bring tothem a 
isfaction with their circumstances 
d work; then they would be 
out loading up their jerry built 
‘with mass produced junk, bazar 
inferior ready made clothes and 
every day use. In short mass 
of millions of part employed and 
rsons and production by them of 
Mtities of machine made articles 
ynents does not create a Set up in 
ple concerned can feel happy and 
syery way. So the paths of money 


. are suggested to be avoided and 


involved taught the advantages of 


. mal work and enjoyment of the 


sir labour and enterprise. 
it of Traffic Regulations 


ig cities and fair size towns, the 


‘da good amount of public money 
‘ white lines and zebra marks on the 


jirect traffic to go into lanes or to 
estrians to cross roads at fixed places 
y donot obstruct traffic nor face any 
ards from moving vehicles by getting 
ayi The different lanes of traffic 
eant to keep cars in rows which go 
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or tnrn in the same direction. Cars which will 
turn left or right keep.to the left,or right lanes 
and those which will go straight on keep in the 
central lane. In fact we find cars doing what 
they like inthe matter of keeping to proper 
lanes and the poliee do nothing to teach proper 
methods of using roads in order to save them 
from getting into eaah other’s way. Pedestri- 
ans too cross roads as they like and the zebra 
marks just serve no useful purpose. coming to 
other methods of traffic) regulation that the 
police try to induce the vehicle using public 
to obey we find notices here and there declaring 
that such and such roads are closed to goods 
traffic or to show moving vehicles during such 
and such hours. Then there are No parking, 
No turning, School Bus and Tram stops. and 
other notices according to which the public are 
supposed to do or not do certain things when 
using vehicles. But most of these notices are 
ignored by most vehicle users most of the time. 
Cars are found parked next’ to No patking 
notices, cars take turns where they are not 
supposed to, buses-pull up in the middle of 


‘ the road suddenly and the screeching of brakes. 


of the cars following the buses pierce the ears 
of all persons within hearing distance and so 
on. The police do nothing to enforce rules; 
but some mounted (on motor cycles) seargents 
maintain the might and social importance of 
the laws by tnrning up at street junctions once 
in a blue moon and take down'the numbers of 
offending cars or impound the driving licences 
of some unwary law breaking drivers whom 
they invite to Head Quarters to contribute sums 
of money to the poor box. But non-obser- 
vance of rules goes on as before for the reason 
that about one in ten thousand drivers get 
these invitations while all of them ignore the 
rules. 
Rules which People Habitually Violate 

No one keeps any statistics of how many 
persons daily light chulas in public roads, hang 
out their washing on park railings, bathe using, 








the waters of street hydrants, ease themselves 
anywhere as they have the urge to do so, wash 
their kitchen utensils on pavements and 
generally disobey all rules and regulations 
made by the authorities who have the powers 
to give orders. Had any one taken the trouble 
to collect such facts and figures one would have 
found that law breakers were in all cases nume- 
rous who could be counted in tens of 
thousands. But no one charges these people 
with any offence at any time,save and exeept 
by sheer chance on extremely rare occasions. 
lf ten thousand persons have been washing their 
clothes in public tanks, contrary to rules ; there 
may be one prosecution in a hundred days. 
That js the prosecution ratio will be 1: 1000000. 
The chance of beeing pulled up by the arm of 
the law being a million to one, people just do 
not think that the law exists. so the pavements 
are piled up with all sorts of privately owned 
junk and pedestrians have to walk on the 
tarmac ; people eat, cook, wash, sleep, dump 
their goods and do what they like on the foot 
paths. Places. of public convenience being more 
or less non-existent the road side open drains 
and house walls serve the purpose. And the 
police prosecute one person out of a million 


- - an 


$a 


-- offenders, so that the public do not consider . 


that any laws exist which prohibit them to aet 
in a certain unhygienic manner. The real 
remedy for the actions of all who live on the 
pavements, run business establishments by 
hanging out their goods on park railings or 
house walls, bathe, wash, cook and eat on the 
pavements and do all sorts of odd things which 
normally a householder does within the walls 
or in the court yard of his dwelling place ; 
lies in developing the cities and towns properly 
and in providing employment or facilities for 
trading in such manner as would make it un- 
necessary for people to use roads, pavements, 
walls of hauses etc.:as their business places. 
Otcer Currencies stronger than US Dollar 
After the two world wars-of 1914--18 and 1939 
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—45 the United States of Americ, 
mously in economic developyga; 
among the nations of the wefld and jn am 
strength. The USA were the preatest supplig 
war materials and other goods to the warring 
nations as.well as to the neutral countries for. 
the reason that greatest exporters of machi- 
nery, equipment, instruments and consumer 
goods were deeply involved in a life and death 
struggle and were shelling and\bombarding one 
another ina highly destructive manner. The 
United States of America, though participating 
in the wars were far away from the battle fields 
and were onthe otherside of the Atlantic 
Ocean which placed her great industrial centres 
in an invulnerable position and her ports and 
ship building yards safely ` out of range of the — 
enemy’s bombs and missiles. The USA there- 
fore were a safe base for ship building, produc- 
tion of the munitions of war, manufacture of ~ 
war planes and other weapons and that enabled 
her to grow rich while fighting in a fabulous 
manner. The world had never seen such 
wealth ever before this and when the second i 
world war came toan end the USA could : 
finance and dictate terms to all nations seeking 
rehabilitation and -reconstruction of their 
bomb-blasted cities, industria] centres, railways, 
bridges, shipping yards, dams, canals etc. 
which required borrowing money and materials 
onamass scale. So, when economic recons- 
truction was taken in hand, the USA played a 
leading role in arranging things for all comba- 
tant, neutral, developed and developing nations 
and became the greatest creditor nation in the 
economic history of the world. The various 
currencies of the world had to come to certain 
understandings and settlements with the USA 
money and banking institutions in order to 
stabilise their value and. international exchange 
rates. The Swiss Franc, the Deutsch Mark, the 
French Franc, the Japanese Yen, the Nether- : 
lands Gulden, the Italian Lira, the British , 
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>. dSterling— all fad their clearly stated 
ex nge rates with the USA Dollar. And in 
<a + as as the USA had its declared and fixed 
<7) 3ontent valued $35 per tory oz, all these 
< ant currencies became pegged to gold and 
caz. basic unit of these currencies came to have 
an ficially stated gold content. But the great 
{T ance of the USA and the ardent will to 
wo and prosper of the different western 
o. ns and Japan slowly began to affect the 
_c: omic balance existing between the nations. 
zt- ag and lock outs in the USA and constant 
"o f payments in gold as well as in capital 
« 3 began to create a state of affairs in which 

of the recovering nations found them- 














































ina positionto sell Dollars at rates 

; those fixed by international monitary 
gements. The pound sterling too slumped 
ympathy with the fall in -the exchange 

of the US dollar. The total and uncha- 

d supremacy of USA in the financial 

| has thus been shaken to its roots and the 

S Franc, the Deutsch Mark and the 
. yese Yen are now seeuring premium in the, 
wo. | money market of ten, fifteen percent or 
von nore of their official rate of exchange 
wii the US dollar. The Indian rupee is 
ho g more pounds or dollars per hundred 
ryo :S that it could according to the settlements 
. by the authorities of the international 

nge market. Itis therefore becoming 

u  verfor India to buy foreign goods and 
~+ ær for foreign countries to purchase Indian 
ce odities. But Indian exports of enginee- 
‘ ‘oods, jute and its manufactures, tea, 
shellac, silk etc. etc. do not appear to 




















-A > ised exchange value of the Indian rupee. 
; uld therefore be wise for all students of 
mics to uuderstand that economic circum- 

< 3s are no longer controlled by the active 
at 1s of the economy of the USA, the U. K. 
-/ ( 2 USSR. Other countries are now 
- ting to occupy their rightful places in the 





















































suffered any noticeable decrease due to the ~ 


world of trade, iadustry, commerce and mone- 
tary dealings. The industrially developed 
nations of Europe, the British colonies and 
common wealth countries, the oil producing 
lands of the world. are all becoming powerful 
factors of the economy of the world. China, 
India anda numbe, of small states are also 
making rapid progress; and will soon begin 
to make an effective impact .on all matters of 
economic importance in the world. 
Importance of Adequate Power Supply 
Adequate power generation and distribution 
is a very essential part of modern civilised exis- 
tence. Millions of people use electrical power 
to light their houses and places of work. 
Most of the electricity users run electric fans 
and many of them own and operate pumps, 
kitchen stoves, lifts; refrigerators, water 
heaters, air conditioners, radio and television 
receivers and other electrical appliances like 
hair driers, shaving razors, sewing machines 
etc. etc. When the electricity suppliers suddenly 
switch off the power supply; not only do all 


industrial work stop, but pumps, lifts, stoves, 


fans, air conditioners, refrigerators etc. cease 
to function too. So when people try to work 
out the losses that society sustains due to power 
failure and load shedding they shouid include 
the losses that accrue to society in different 
ways and work out the value of such losses so 
that we know what we-loose directly as well 
as indirectly. If two million boys and girls can- 
not pursue their studies for three hours, tendays 
in the month, surely that causes a calculable 
money loss. Same applies to climbing stairs to 
fifth or tenth floor flats; discontinuation of 
cooking, washing, keeping food articles in a 
freezing condition etc. etc. And all such 
stoppages have a money value which can be 
estimated ina more or less accurate manner. 
Roughly speaking’ if there is a 25% short fall 
in power generation and supply and if as result 
of that 10% of the industrial out put does not 
materialise the loss annually may come to 
several hundred crores in a rough estimate. 
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The loss incurred through non operation of 
lifts, pumps, refrigerators, air conditioners, 
water heater etc. etc. would also be considera- 
ble. A thousand crores altogether would not 
be an underestimation. So that it will be well 
worth for society to invest afew thousand 
crores of rupees in power generation machinery 
to so arrange matters as would make power 
shortage unlikely at every time. Power shor- 
tage has been going on for quite some ime and 
the authorities have had enough forewarning 
and time for making power supply augmenta- 
tion arrangements. But, what have they done 
so far ? 
kepublican >tat-s 

Human communities in the civilised world 
are everywhere organised as states in whieh 
particular persons acquire ruling power through 
inheritance, use of force or representation by 
constitutional elections. Where states are 
organised by rulers in an autocratic or constitu- 
tional manner by authority which comes to the 


rulers through inheritance, the states are called: 


monarchieal. Constitutional monarchies, how- 
ever, can be such as would grant no ruling 
power to the monaichs ; or yet, they may give 
the monarchs considerable powers in regulating 
matters of government. In Sweden, for 
instance, the kings take no part in the govern- 
ment of the country: Great Britain also have a 
monarchical system in which the heads of state 
have no ruling power. There are many other 
states in which there are kings who have no 
ruling power. Kings however can be autocra- 
tic and many kings have been all powerful in 
modern times. But most kings have now 
either been disestablished or been deprived of 
their dictatorial powers since the end of the 
second world war. Such dictators as exist or 
have come in to power from time to time are 
not of kingly lineage but managed fo usurp 
power by methods in which use of force plays a 
leading role. Among authoritarian -rulers of 


states who have besmirched the pages of modern population of more than 1000 million and thej A 








history one must always} remember the names 
of Benito Mussolini, geneyal Franco and Adolf 
Hitler. These dictators fdrmed powerful milj- 
tant parties whieh, perpetirated endless atroci- 
ties on the people of Italy {S pain and Germany 


during the second quarter of this century. Absolute 


monarchies have more or Iéss_ ceased to exist 
and the few which remained. in Arabia, Nepal 
and ether remote corners of the earth progressi- 
vely accepted the higher political principles rela- 
ting to the rights of man and famed constitu- 
tions which made the kings less and less of 
autocrats. The great kingdoms which continue 
to earry on even to-day Viz. Sweden’ 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain etc are all constitutional monarchies jn 
which the monarchs have very little to do which 
the governments of the territories of which 
they are the kings or queens. They no doubt 
have palaces Privy Purses, much private 
Property and a high and magnificent position; 
but their royal powers are nearly non-existent. 
The people and their constitutionally elected 
representatives are in full charge of all work of 
legislation, administration and enforcement of 
the laws. The monarchs have veritably assu- 
med a mere symbolic position. 

Where the peoples political supremrcy 
havebeen uegally as well as factually 
established in a complete manner are the 
great Republics which grown all 
over the world since the American war of 
Independence and the French Revolu- 
tion. These republics are also different in 
point of peoples’ right to ‘participate freely in 
the work of managing the affairs of the states 
to which they belonged. In some republics the 
people were dominated by the political party 
men who were all powerful in the governments. 
Among such republics one can mention the 
People’s Republic of China, the USSR and the 
Iron Curtain states which belonged to the USSR. ; 
Block. These communist states had a total J : 


have 
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governments were totalitari n and controlled 

by a single political party.” The various other 
republics were not ued of single party dicta- 

| w torship. India is l l democratic, socialist 
© republic with a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment in which the infenary partie’s have full 
freedom to criticise te ruling partys actions. 
Attempts have been! made at times to curb the 
freedom of the opposition; but democratic 
rights have been,’ restored before things had 
gone to anv extiemes. Other republics too in 
other parts of the world upheld the freedom 
and political rights of their citizens to a greater 
or lesser extent as happened to be the case at 
different times. Among these other republics 
! one should take special notice of the USA in 
which states the rights of individuals have been 

%, granted a paramount position. France is 
another great republic which has occupied an 
honourable position among the nations of the 

world for nearly two hundred years. 

there are certain other republics in which the 

ideals of liberty and equality have not been 
upheld properly m order to satisfy the base 
desires of powerful cliques. Such are the 
republics of South Africa and Rhodesia where 

Pe. white skinned minorities dominate the dark 
t skined masses by force of arms. In the 
Isiamic republic of Pakistan religion-determ ines 
political and other - rights and privileges and 


human rights are given a second place in order 
to uphold the demands of communalism. In 
Israel, in asimilar manner, theocratic consi- 
derations reign supreme and the virus of racism 
poisons the vitals of the states. There are 
many states in which the higher principles of 
civilised existence are not honoured in the 
manner that they should be’ and these are the 
places where all sorts of decadent develop- 
ments cometo pass. The republics in which 
some citizens are treated differently from the 
general public on the United States of America 
and the Peoples Republic of China. In the 
USA 22 million Negro citzens are not treated 
in all fields of life.as the equals of the white 
citizens. China by militarily occupying Tibet 
and uprooting the Dalai Lama’s theocratic 
regime from its soil has created an obnoxious 
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synthesis between ideoiog) 
aggressive imperialism. 

Republics have doubtless augmented indivi- 
dual liberty, equality and freedom and the 
various instances where we notice deviations 
from the ideals of true republicanism should be 
considered to be temporary developments which 
will not last for a long time. In India commu- 
nalism, caste, exploitation of the weaker 
sections of society by those who have money, 
power and position ; and various other objec- 
tionable conditions continue to exist. Full or 
partial unemployment lack of facilities for 
education or for acquiring Technical know- 
ledge and skill, and dearth of opportunities fer 
making fuller use of one’s abilit es ina gainful 
manner, make life burdensome for vast numbers 
of unfortunate persons. 


ical communism and 


It is not even possiblee 


to make any authoritative statements as to 


when things will noticeably change for the 
better. The only thing that one can say is that 


the nations consciousness is growing as to basic 
needs in different spheres that will have to be 
met. The average mans productivity in India 


‘js calculated to be about four hundred rupees 


per annum and if it is assumed that one earning 


person supports two non-earning members of 
society the average family unit would have an 
annual income of about one thousand two 
hundred rupees. That work out to less than 
three rupees per diam which is extremely low, 
considering that the lowest paid unskilled jobs 
in urban and industrial centres carry wages 
which never fall below rupees six anda half 
per day. Ifa man works 275 days ina year 
he should earn yearly one thousand eight 
hundred rupees nearly. That would be about 
fifty percent higher then the average annual 
family income worked out above. Skilled men 
can earn much more and if opportunities are 
provided and arrangements made for fuller 
employment of those who have or can acquire: 
skill, large numbers would earn three to six 
thousand rupees annually. If our republics 
were organised for greater public welfare there 
should be scope for employment of millions of 
more workers at daily wages of more than ten 
rupees. But no positive action appears to be 


being taken up to now. 
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PORTRAIT OF A GOOD IF LIMITED MIND* 
SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKAR 


Morarji Desai is one of those rare breed 
of politicians. who find themselves in the 
happy position of retaining their respectability 
‘and social effectiveness after losing political 
power. Indeed in Morarji’s case it may even 
be said that it was only through this displace- 
ment from the seat of power that his great 
personal quslities had an opportunity to be 
visible to the nation without in any way being 
distorted by the coloured glass of political 
power. 

Like so many other politicians in the 
country Morarji also appeared to be 
irretrievably wedded to power. After a period 
of relative hardship in his student days he 
joined the then ruling British power structure 
as a Deputy Collector ( Morarji says he could 
have joined the ICS if he wished, but did not 
do so because he did not want to go to England 
as he wanted tolook after his younger 
brother ). He left the service ofthe British 
Government after twelve years of work, on 21 
May 1930,. when Morarji was a little over 34 
years of age. Thereafter within a year he came 
to occupy the ( then ) exalted position of 
Secretary of Gujarat Pradesh Congress 
Committee, as he writes, much against the 
wishes of the redoubtable Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. By July 1937—seven years after his 
resigning British Government’s ` service he had 
becom: a much superior and more powerful 
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Vol. 1. pp x. 285. eleven plates : Vol. If. pp vi. 
366. sixtcen plates. Macmillan India. Bombay. 
1974. Rs (25 perset. This review was written 
about three years ago but could not be printed 
do not exist at that time for reasons which now 


*The Story Of My Life by Morarji Desai, 


Government functionary as Revenue and Agri- 
culture Minister in the Goverfiment of Bombay 
Province which then included\a large portion 
of present-day Maharashtra, a part, of present- 
day Karnataka and mostof present-day 
Gujarat. He wss out of power for about seven 
years between November 1939 when Morarji 
went out of office as the ministry resigned and 
early 1946 when Morarji again became Home 
Minister of Bombay this time in charge of the 


Home portfolio). Within the following six years - 


Morarji had gone still higher up in the eschelon 
of power ashe became Chief Minister of 
Bombay Province in 1952 notwithstanding the 
fact that he was defeated in the general election 
of 1952. So greatly ascendent was his lucky 
Star : 

On 14 November 1956 he became a member 
of the Union Cabinet headed by Jawaharlal 
Nehru and occupied the fourth position in 
order of precedence in 
after Nehru, Maulana Abul ‘Kalam Azad and 
Govind Ballabh Pant. Azad died in 1958 and 
Pant in 1961. So by 1961 Morarji became the 
most important member of the Central Cabinet 
next only to Nehru himself. It wasat this 
point that the smooth progress of Morarji‘s 
career first met with an insuperable obstacle. 
Earlier in his eareer he could ovarcome the 
opposition of even the redoubtable Sardar 
Patel. But Nehru proved too powerful an 
obstacle to Morarji‘s progress. Morarji could 
not become Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Party in Parliament—a position te which 
Morarji should have automatically gone after 
Pant’s death. Alarmed by Morarji’s rising 
influence Nehru eased him out of the Cabinet 
in the latter part 1963 (on 31 August ) 


the cabinet ranking . 
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through the questionable device of the so-called 
“Kamaraj Plan”. Yet Morarji did not panick 
or revolt but patientiy waited for his time to 
In less than three years’ time he 
became Chairman of the prestigious ( if even- 
tually inefféctive ) Administrative Reforms 
Commission. By-March 1967 he was back 
to the group wielding power: at the highest 
political level in the country when he joined 
the Union Cabinet as Deputy Prime Minister 
( the second person in India’s history so far to 
take that office more than sixteen years after 
the first incumbent Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
had vacated that office through death ) and 
concurrently Finance Minister. It apeared to 
bea great come-back ofa politician in the 
wilderness for about four years. It would 
have been that. But the fact that twice he had 
lost the race for Prime Ministership in the 
meanwhile robbed the come-back of some of 
its glamour ` and effectiveness. That was 
dramatically brought out when without a 
warning Mrs. Gandhi divested Morarji of the 
Finance portfolio on 16th July 1969 leaving 
no option for him other than to resign which 
he did and the resignation was effective on 19th 
July 1969. He wasa little over 73 at that 
time. 

If he had not been pushed out of power by 
Nehru in 1963 perhaps: these memoters would 
never have seen the; light of the day. He 
started dictating the memoirs in 1966 and 
stopped doing so in February 1970. About 
the procedure followed by him in writing this 
account Morarji writes, “I decided that I 
should describe only such incidents and 
experiences in my life which E remembered 
thoroughly and ia which there was no 
likelihood of failure of memory. This was 
necessary to ensure that I did not step into 
self-adoration” (pvi Vol. I). The reader is 
thus-assured of an authentic version of the 
events as viewed by Morarji Desai. This 
assertion of the author gains in significance 


come. 


when one comes across his comments 
persons like Vallabhbhai Patel, Jawaharla 
Nehru, Mrs. Indira Gandhi and others. About 
the objective of writing the memoirs Morarji 
Desai writes : “I have underzaken this venture 
of writing my autobiography realising that it 
was my duty to write about my experiences so 
that the reader might get some guidance from 
them when he is confused”. ( PVII, Vol. i) 
The two volumes make a straightforward 
narrative—so far as they relate events. Wher 
the author comes to provide an insight inic 
the working of his mind he is far less success- 
ful in maintaining this straightforward 
approach. In November or December 195] 
Morarji writes “I had some personal misgivings 
regarding the elections. As Balasaheb ( the 
late B. G. Kher ) did not contest them it was 
almost certain that I would have to take the 
responsibility of forming a Government in 
Bombay State ifthe Congress wen the 
majority. This was also generally the feeling 
of my colleagues then. At that time I feared t 
might be difficult forme to pursue truth as 
Chief Minister. Howsoever careful I might be 
about speaking the truth it could not be said 
with certainty that people with whom I would 
have to work in running the Governmert 
would do the same. However careful I might 
be, I would have todo my work trusting my 
colleagues. It was possible that not all that 
they would tell me would be wholly tiuthful 
and since I would be acting on their advice I 
might sometimes do something which 
not be in accordance with truth. 
y Hehas not made itclear anywhere how 
this problem became important to him only 
when he was to become Chief Minister. H 
should appear that the problem would be there 
Irrespective of whether he occupied the position 
of Home Minister or Chief Minister, or Union 
Finance Minister or Deputy Prime Minister. 
In any case such a problem did not bother him 
years later when he aspired for the position of 


on 
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Prime Minister. The author’s inability to 
provide an explanation for such gaps in his 
reasoning makes the reader stumble often going 
through the book. 

An autobiography isa public explanation 
of one’s own self. However, every reader of 
another’s autobiography does not read it with 
the same objectives or with the same priorities 
which the author may have at the time of 
writing. The “benefit, to which Morarji 
refers to his foreword, that a reader may derive 
is largely dependent upon the  reader’s 
preoccupations rather than on the author's 
intentions. First, there is the basic interest in 
the author. In this respect Morarji provides a 
bird’s eye view ofhis life. Second, the 
conscious thoughts of the author. Third is the 
authors opinion on his contemporary 
personalities and events. This third point ts 
undouttedly dealt within some detail, by 
Moraryi. He has been quite forthright in his 
views on the persons with whom he worked. 
He has not felt inhibited in making his 
comments whether the person concerned was 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi or provincial politicians 
like Mr B G Kher or Mr BS Hiray. While 
he has noted their positive qualities he has not 
hesitated to pinpoint what he considers to be 
their negative traits. 

Assessment of Nehru 

Nehru comes out in his writings as a petty- 
minded, untruthful and vindictive politician. 
Morarji reports that the Soviet leader: Mr, 
Khruscbev had written a warm letter to Nehru 
on Morarji’s visit to the Soviet Union in 1960 
Nehru kad told Morarji about it but, contrary 
to what was tobe. expected under such 
circums’2nces, did'not show the letter to 
Morarji (p.160. Voli). In another place 


he writes that Nehru was not able to reconcile 
himself to anv opposition in any matter where 7 
“THe l 


he wanted to act in a particular manner. 
( Nehru ) did not make this prejudice obvious 


but one could see its indirect effects”. Morarji 
writes ( p. 147 Vol IL). He further states that 
Nehru was not averse to resorting to an 
occasional untruth. Nehru, according to 
Morarji “avoided being directly associated 
with untruth personally and turned a blind eye 
when colleagues resorted to falsehood either of 
their own accord in order to please him or at 
his instance. I realised after coming to Delhi, 
that I was not useful to him in such matters. 
He must have therefore, decided that I should 
not be made the Deputy Leader’. ( p165- 
Vol U ) when the Kamaraj Plan was mooted 
in July 1963 Nehru had offered to step down 
being the seniormost person in office. That 
was opposed by Kamaraj and several other 
Congressmen. “Jawaharlalji did not need 
such persuasion to give up his suggestion”. 
Morarji writes. “I got an impression” he adds 


' “that it was a very formal one and that he had’ 


taken no decision at that time. He, therefore, 
accepted. Shri Kamaraj’s suggestion without 
any hesitation, I would not be surprised if 
they had some previous talk about it” 
(p. 199 Vol ID. 
Mrs Indira Gandhi 

Similarly Morarji has charged Mrs Gandhi 
with falsehood. “Jt had been my experience” 
he writes “that she (Mrs Gandhi) generally 
gets out of a difficult position by such denials.” 
( p. 238 Vol H ). Referring to certain attacks 
made by Chandrasekhar M. P. against the Birlas 


_ demanding the appointment of a Commission 


of Inguiry to investigate the charges, 


h 


Morarji 
writes that he had never had any discussion 
with the Birlas about the matter although Mrs 


\ Gandhi had some talks with them. He writes 


that the Executive Committee of the Congress - 


Parliamentary Party had discussed 
Chandrasekhar’s charges against Morarji and 
had asked Chandaasekhar to explain his 
conduct and also gave him a warning. Further 
the Executive Committee had decided that 


‘Mrs Gandhi should, convey the censure of the ' 
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of his action”. 
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Committee to Chandrasekhar. “The Prime 
Minister (Mrs Indira Gandhi ) told me that she 
had orally conveyed the decision of the 
Executive Committee to’ Shri Chandrasekhar. 
The letter which she wrote later on did not 
mention it and Shri Chandrasekhar made a 
public statement that the Prime Minister had 
not conveyed to him any censure or disapproval 
Morarji writes (p. 275 Vol IL). 
Centre State Relations 

Morarji’s memoirs bring out the disadvan- 
tages of a public administration exposed to the 
control of two paraJle! forces although he does 
not explicitly make the point. Morarji men- 
tions in the first volume of his autobiography 
how the then Commissioner of police in 
Bombay who was not removable by his Home 
Minister (then Morarji Desai) was blocking 
effective measures for curbing communal 
rioting in Bombay. (pp 203-204 Vol I). Did 
it leave any Jesson for Morarjior the other 
Congress leaders ? From the fact that while 
Morarji was Deputy Prime Minister the Cen- 
tral Government thought it worthwhile to post 
Central Reserve police and Central Intelligence 
officers without bothering to inform the State 
Governments did not suggest that the lesson’ 
had gone home with either. 

Mr Desai’s memoirs are useful in tracing 
the evolution of the Centre-State relationship 
under the Constitution of india. In 1953 it 
was possible for the Chief Minister of a State 
in India to write to the Prime Minister criticis- 
ing the Prime Minister for undertaking 
legislation on any subject in the Concurrent 
list in the Schedule to the ` Constitution’ of 
India without prior consultation with the State 
G overnments and the Prime Minister would 
acknowledge the justice of the criticism. Mr 
Desai writes : “I also had some eorrespondence 
with Jawaharlalji at the end of 1953 about 
the system which existed at the time in connec- 
tion with legislation on subjects which were 
concurrent between the States and the Centre. 


Whenever a State had io enact legislation on a 
concurrent subject it had to take the previous 
approval of the Centre but the Centre did not 
have any previous consultation with the State 
when ‘it brought in legislation before Parlia- 
ment ona concurrent subject. The Centre 
had, for instance, at that time introduced a 
Billin the Council of State for regulating 
advertisements inthe newspapers without 
consulting us. I drew the attention of Shri 
Jawaharlalji to this matter. The question had 
been before the Bombay Government for about 
a year. 1 wrote to Jawaharlalji that if he had 
consulted us in the matter we could have given 
‘the Centre many useful suggestions and tnat 
relations between the Centre andthe States 
should be reciprocal in such matters. Shri 
Jawaharialji accepted my proposition and intro- 
duced the system of previous consultation with 
the States on such matters.” (p. 38 Vol IN). 
Twenty Years later the Central Government 
was completely unmindful of the convenience 
of the point of view of the State Governments 
This is the extent to which the working of the 
Constitution has over the years been made to 
go in favour of the authority of the men in New 
Delhi. If this transformation is kept in mind 
in the true historical context the current agita- 
tion for greater State autonomy would be seen 
in its true light : 

Battle of the Portfolios — 

Morarji mentions that he was never 
bothered about the particular portfolio which 
was assigned to him. However this was not 
due to any lack of appreciation on his part of 
the relative importance of ihe different port- 
folios. Obviously he was keenly aware of the 
crucial importance of certain portfolios in the 
Cabinet. He felt that the Union Home 
Ministry had not been given to him after the 
death of Gobind Ballabh Pant in 1961 althougi 
in his own words “many people felt that 1 
would be able to manage the Home Miristry 
even better than the Finance Ministry” because 
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Morari felt, Nehru “was afraid that if the 
Minis\-y was entrusted to me it would increase 

my pc.itical importance a great deal. This was 
why when Shri T T Krishnamachari resigned 

and h2 (Mr Nehru) asked me to take up the 

Finance Ministry and I suggested that it should 
be entrusted to Pantji, he (Mr Nehru) did net 
accept my proposal. If he (Mr Nehru) had. he 
would naturally have had to put mein charge 
of the Home Ministry. J, therefore, did not 

that the Home Ministry would be 
entrusted to me after Pantji’s death. Ultime- 
tely it was entrusted to Shri Lal Bahadur 

Shastri, who always carried out Jawaharlalji's 

wishe; and did notdo anything which he 
(Mr Nehru) did not like”. (p.167 Vol I). In 
1967 also the Prime Minister, Mrs indira 
Gandhi was not willing to allot the Home 
Ministry to Morarji. She was snot even 
prepzred to offer him the rank of Deputy Prime 
Minister. Mrs Gandhi took this stand even 
after he had explained to her that he could 
prov de her effective help only if he was put in 
chazze ofthe Home Ministry and that he 
believed that Y. B. Chavan who was until then 
holding the Home portfolio would not mind 
if the portfolio was taken away from him since 
Chavan had worked under Morarji for sevezal 
years and Morarji had a longer experience than 
he ¿Zhavan) of this work and Morarji believed 
that he would beable todoit better. 
(p.237 Vol I) Apparently long before the 
CPi-M was clamouring for the Home portfolio 
in West Bengal in 1969, the Congress leaders 
had been fighting over the holding of this 
por-folio in the more powerful Central Govern- 
merti. 


expec. 


Corgress Presidentship 
Morarji also refers to the fact that he was 
not made Congress President m 1963 after he 
had resigned from the Government ‘under the 
Kamaraj Plan because of a concerted move by 
persons at the helm of affairs in the Congress. 


. of them proposed Kamaraj. 
Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri was also present in 


He writes “Really, ifthe purpose ofthe 
Kamaraj Plan was to be achieved, L should 
have been asked to be Congress President. As 
early as 1960 Atulya Babu had suggested to me 
that I should give up my Cabinet post and 

ecome President of the Congress. J had then 
told him that I had no objection to doing so if 
he obtained the consent of Jawaharlalji and 
Pantji. Atulya Babu talked to Pantji about it, 
but he did not accept the suggestion saying that 
I could not be spared fromthe Cabinet. 
Jawaharlalji had suggested to Shri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri that he should be the President before 
Shri Kamaraj was proposed for this office. 
Butas Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri declined all 
T understood that 


these consultations. -I would have opposed this 


‘suggestion but my doing so would have created 


several complications. 1, therefore accepted it. 
The next day two members of the Inner 
Council ofthe - Congress which had latterly 
come to be known as the Syndicate met me. 
They told me that they had proposed Kamaraj. 
in order to prevent Shrimati Indira Gandhi 
from becoming President and that I should 
have no misgivings in the matter. I told them 
J could not understand their action but did not 
want to discuss it. : Shri Kamaraj was then 
elected Congress President.” (p 205 Vol II) 

Morarji has made some critical comments 
on the conduct of military officers and men 
after the military operations in Goa. “Asa 
result of these military operations, there were 
complaints that several unlawful and atrocious 
acts werfe indulged in by some of the military 
men anc that they had taken away many things 
from the people. I learnt from reliable sources 
that there was a good deal of truth in these 
complaints.” (p.176 Vol ID). 


He isbitter about the duplicity of 
politicians in India. He writes: “When I 
introduced the Campulsory Deposit Scheme: 
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several communist and socialist | members 
welcomed the step very warmly. They also 
welcomed the Gold Control Order and descri- 
bed both the stepsas effective socialist 
measures. They, however, said all this in 
private and not publicly. They all joined the 
opposition in public. This is a peculiar feature 
of public life and politics.” (p.194 Vol ID. 
Administrative Dilatoriness 

There are, however, certain remarks which 
call for clarifications by him. For example, he 
refers to the delay in the appointment of the 
Administrative Reforms Commission headed by 
him which was mooted in November 1936, but 
was actually notified only in January 1966. 
He writes : “This did not surprise me as many 
things are delayed in implementation by the 
Government even after decisions are  taken.’, 
(p. 230 Vol If). It is rather disappointing that 
he leaves the matter at that with this cryptic 
remark. On the other hand readers expected 
from the former Deputy Prime Minister of 
India some discussion as to the factors that go 
into the dilatoriness of Indian administration 
together with his suggestions for improvement. 

There isno explanation again why he 
should have taken so many insults meted out 
to him by Nehru and Mrs Gandhi without any 
protest. He writes at great length on his 
‘principle’ not to contest for positions in the 
party and the Government. According to him 


it was the lack of unanimity on him as leader 
of the bilingual Bombay State, reconstituted 
after the recommendations of the states 


Reorganisatian Commission that had prompted 
him to get out of Bombay and goto Delhi as 
Minister of Commerce and Industry. However 
he did not mind declaring his candidature for 
election to the post of Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Party in Parliament after the death 
of Govind Ballabh Pantin 1961 (although, 
aecording to the established conventions, he 
should automatically have become Deputy 
Leader but was prevented from being so by 


not great 


Nehru) (p.166 Vol ID. Similarly he was quite 


willing to cantest forthe position of Prime 
Minister. 


Admirer of Strtus Quo 
Morarji’s disappointment in not having 


been elected Congress President is expressly 
sta.ed. Equally evident is his disappointment 


over not having been elected the leader of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party which would 


have made him Prime Minister in the Govern- 
ment of India. He has not faced the question 


as to why a person with Morarji’s Jong political 
career who had come so near the pinracle of 
power had nevertheless failed (repeatedly)to 
reach the top, Ina way his memoirs also 
provide the answer which is that although he 
was a great manin many respects he was 
euough to be the leader of a 
country of the character ofa continent like 
India. Like every conservative he sees virtue 
in the status quo and is often opposed to any 
proposal for change. This was most glaringly 
displayed in his opposition th the biftrcsation 
of the undivided Bombay State and was dijs- 


played also in his opposition to the creation 
of Hill State out of areas in Assam. He was 


opposed tothe autonomy of the hill areas in 


Assam because in his view it would be very 
risky for India’s security and there wasa 


danger that the boundary on that side would 
not remain secure. ( Vol Il p 264(. He was 
particularly opposed tothe transfer of the 
Home Department to the autoromous 


authority of the hill area within Assam. “I 
opposed this proposal and said that I could 


not agree to this on any condition, as it created 
a danger for the integrity of Assam”, he writes 


(p. 265 Vol If). The injustice of keeping 
unwilling people together under a Government 
over which they have very little control does 
not occur to him. ltis doubtful ifhe had 


ever considered the most damaging implications 
of such a statement for the people in the hill 


areas. Ofcourse heis not alone ameng the 
caste Hindus in maintaining such a low opinion 


of the hill people. But such an  opivon is 


aaa 
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difference 


nevertheless objectionable and harmful. Every 
democrat must be agreeable to allow the other 
personio choose a different Government 
through peaceful means. It is this type of 
blind opposition to the introduction of desira- 
ble changes that complicates the political situa- 
tion. He notes that after he left the Cabinet 
in 1969 the separate State of Meghalaya was 
constituted. How mistaken he could be some 
times—a fact of which very little account is 
taken in the autobiography by the author—is 
given by his assessment of the American woman 
who mzrried the Chogyal of Sikkim. To quote 
him, “Tħe Chogyal has married an American 
ladv. She has identified herself completely 
with te women of Sikkim.” (p. 263 Vol ID. 
As I was reading these lines in May 1974 I was 
reading a report published in the New York 
Times taat thelady had moved away from 
Sikkim into the United states of America with 
the chi dren and not even allowing the children 
to core back. to Sikkim. No doubt the 
Chogyz! denied the fact of separation but he 
could not explain why his wife should be living 
away fom him in distant America. 

Mcrarji makes assertions about the efficacy 
of the measures adopted by him which is very 
difficult to accept without demur. For example 
he wrices in Vol.I: “For years I travelled 
only second class. Only when the facilities of 
the first class were reduced to those of the old 
seconc class, did I start travelling first class. 
We did notuse the services of Government, 
peons for any private work and this set an 
example to the officers and we were abie to end 
previous malpractices inthis connection.” 
(p. 262). Sofar as the national exchequer 
was concerned Morarji’s travelling in second 
class nade no difference. So far as its value 
as an 2xample was concerned, it made no 
since the officers never travelled 
second class unless they were obliged to do so 
under the travelling allowance rules. Now- 
a-day:. most of the officers and ministers travel 


by air only. This practice became respectable 


“even when Morarji was in power—as Finance 


Ministers in the Central Government. It is, 
indeed, shutting one’s eyes to reality to assert 
that the Government peons have ceased to be 
employed for personal work. This exempli- 
fies a lack of ability to make proper evaluation 
of decisions and their consequences—a factor 
which has undoubtedly gone into the calcula- 
tions against him. 


About the mode of work of a minister he 
writes that he used to have personal discussions 
with the officers on matters where he had to 
explain his viewpoint to them rather than write 
long notes on files. This helped in quick dis- 
posal of work. This was perhaps all right with 
a person like Morarji who can write that as 


. Home Minister in Bombay State he “had given 


standing instructions to the police and other 
departments that if any acquaintance of mine 
asked them to do something wrong in myname, 
they should immediately take steps against him 
and then report the matter to me.” (p 219 
Vol D. Virtues of minimising filc work are 
not to be uuderrated. Never the less Morarji 
cannot be unaware of the fact that in the 
handsof persons with lowcr integrity this 
type of informal directive could and did lead 
to a lot of irregularities which perhaps 
would never have taken place if ministers 
always put in writing their suggestions. 
He has recorded at several places in his 
memoirs the mechinations of bureaucracy 
against the politicians. In one instance he was 
himself the victim. Although he writes on 
page 262 of Vol lof his mzmoirs, “TI believed 
that it was the function ofthe ministers to 
change all outdated practices and systems of 
Government administration” so little seems to 
have changed either in the State, in which he 
was the Revenue Minister, Home Minister and 
Chief Minister, or at the Centré where he was 
Commerce Minister, Finance Minister and 
Deputy Prime Minister. The pathetic belief 
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In the virtue of all decisions he took made ıt 
impossible for him to see that mauy of the 
results which he wanted to achieve and had 
thought to have achieved had not been achieved 
after all. 
Indo-US Relations 

He makes a very startling disclosure about 
the deterioration in the Indo-US relations in 
the mid-fifties. “Mr John Foster Dulles was 
the Secretary of Statein USA in 1953. He 
came to Delhi to meet Jawaharlalj: and discuss 
relations between the two countries. There 
was some difference of opinion between 
America and India at the time and Mr Dulles 
had come to discuss this. When he saw 
Jawaharlalji and talked to him for some time, 
he found that Jawaharlalji had actually gone 
to sleep and was not taking any interest in 
what he was saying. Mr Dulles felt insulted 
at this behaviour of Jawaharlalji and ended his 
talks with him and left him. A short time 
after this he made an agreement with Pakistan 


. promising the supply of military equipment 


and help to Pakistan. Jawaharlalji protested 
against this but the agreement could not be 
changed by this protest or opposition after it 
had already been made. I got this informa- 
tion when | went to Washington’ for the first 
time in 1958. When I met Mr Dulles there, I 
indirectly gathered from him the information 
Lhave mentioned above. I felt that if 
Jawaharlalji had talked with Mr Dulles without 
prejudices when he came to India, the position 
would have been different and the harmful 
results that followed that visit would not have 
taken place’. (p25 Vol IL). This startling 
piece of informatian shows the modification 
that the assessment of the role of Nehru in 
Indian hietory is expected to undergo when 
more facts come tobe known. [tis of the 
utmost urgency in this context to throw open 
all documents which are twenty years old to 
the public. 


3 


Goverasment’s Relation: with Newspapers 


_Morarji’s memoirs disclose that the 
Congress politicians in this country had all 
along approved of applying administrative 
measures against the press to stifle criticism 
against the Government. Morarji has net 
provided the actual grounds for his decision 19 
discontinue the advertisements to The Times of 
india. 

Bombay apart from mentioning that “The 
Times of India was adopting a policy of yellow 
journalism.” (p. 40 Vol ID. The newspaper 
complained to the then Prime Minister Nehru 
who, according to Morarji, upheld the decisien 
to stop the advertisements. The editor of Tna- 
Times of India was then Frank Moraes who 
also mentions this episode in his memoirs 
entitled Wirness toan Era. Moraes, however 
has not mentioned that he had gone to Morarji 
to seek his favours subsequently. Morarji 
describes the episode in which Frank Moraes 
had sought his support against the then Gencral 
Manager of The Times of India. He menticns 
that when the proprietorship of The Times of 
India changed and it became an Indian concern 
the new proprietors told him that they would 
change the editer of the paper if Morarji so 
desired. A few days later the then General 
Manager ot The Times of India, J C Jain, came 
to Morarji with the editor (Frank Moraes) and 
discussed several matters. “They had come of 
their own accord. They asked me wheilrer | 
would suggest any change in the policy cf the 
paper. I told them in clear terms that there 
was mo question of any wishes of mine 
matter...... Ifyou want to know my vicws on 
any matter you can certainly ask me and i 


in this 


shail give my views along with the necessary 
facts that may be with me. But] would 
to make it very clear to you that! will net 
expect you to accept my views if you do not 
agree with them.” Morarji writes (p.41 Vol 
II) This is indeed a very sound view on the 


Hie 
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relationship between the Government and the 
newspasers but is apparently impracticable in 
India where proprietors are only too eager to 
change editors to humour politicians in power 
and journalists prefer toeing the lines because 
of difficulty of getting alternative employment 
and lack of sociat supporl for a genuine critic. 
About the quarrel between Maraes and J CiJain 
Morar writes : “A dispute arose a few days 
after this meeting between the manager and 
the editor inthe matter of their respective 
jurisdictions and rights. The editor had 
demanded that the manager should not 
interfere in the work of the editor. When they 
asked “or my advice in this dispute, I told them 
clearly : ‘The principle of independence of the 
editor must be properly observed. The editor 
alone nust have the power of supervision over 
all the writings in the newspaper and the 
has to confine himself to matters 
relating to the business management of the 
paper. While the editor alone should have 
control over the journalists who are working 
under him, the manager can draw the attention 
of the editor if any accepted policy of the news- 
paper is not properly carried out.’ The editor 
was very much satisfied with these views and 
the manager also accepted them. 


manager 


lt is a pity that Frank Moraes should have 


failed to mention this fact 
his eagerness 


in his memoirs in 
to display the bravado as an in- 


deperdent editor which he was not. 
Sane Views 
NM orarji discloses a very democratie and 


sane nind when he decries the institution of 
awards by the Government of India since 1954, 
going back upon the earlier decision 
continue the British system of conferring titles. 
He says that he did not agree w ith the decision 
of the Government of India and had not re- 
commended any person for such an award (p.50 
Vol H). This ts, indeed, a most commendable 
action on his part. Similarly praiseworthy is 
his dscision not to allow any roads or institu- 


to dis- 


tions tobe named after him. “When I 
completed 60 years of my lfe on 29 February 
1956,some of my colleagues and friends 
thought of celebrating my diamond jubilee and 
spoke to me about it. But as I had ‘made it a 
rule long ago that I should not even celebrate 
my birthday, there was no question of celebra- 
ting the diamond jubilee. Soldid not give 
my consent and told my friends that I would 
not take partin any such celebration. Shri 
S K Patil told me that he had already made 
arrangements for a public reception on that day 
and that I should be present on the occasion. 
If I did not do so, he said, he would be placed 
im a difficult situations I told him 1 could 
not break my rule. Because of this rule, 
I added, | was not taking part in such 
celebrations of anyone elses birth- 
days. So the idea ofa public reception was 
dropped. However, my friends came to my 
residence on tke morning ofthe 29th to 
personally. congratulate me on this day and 
hand over a purse of more thana lakh of 
rupees which they had already collected for the 
occasion. Į donated this money to several 
nonpolitical social service organisations the 
very next day. i had also made ita rule for 
myself since £ entered public life, not to jet my 


name be given to any institution, road, place, | 


etc. and I have not made any exception to it 
so far. 

Perhaps Morarji is the only politician of 
any renown io this country who has chosen to 
stick to this principle and no praise is too high 
for him. 

In other respects also Morarji had adhered 
to a very healthy principle of not asking others 
to do something without first doing it himself, 
He refers to the adoption of economic measures 
by the various departments of the Government 
when he was Finance Minister in the Govern- 
ment of India in the fifties. He writes : “I had 
instructed the Staff Inspection Unit to first look 
into the Finance Ministry and particularly its 
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- taken to Nasik jail a week after my arrest. 
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Economic Divison. | The Unit suggested subs- 
tantial economy measures after inspecting it. 
when the Economic Division would not agree 
to the suggestlons for effecting economy in 
expenditure. I discussed the question with 
them and persuaded them ‘to accept them. 
This made the work of persuading other Minis- 
tries to effect economy in- their expenditure 
easier. There isa saying. ‘Charity begins at 
home’ which means that as Jong as a person 
does not begin to act himself he cannot expect 
others to act. This was why I started with the 
Finance Ministry when taking measures to 
effect economy in Government expenditure.” 

Similarly he adhered to his eonviction for 
not submitting himself to vaccination for un- 
dertaking tours to any of the foreign countries’ 
Treatment in British Jails 

Morarji recounts an eptsode when he was in 
jail in Poona following the Quit India move- 
ment. Morarji writes. “The Inspector- 
General of Prisons called me to the Superinten- 
dent’s office early in 1944 and informed me 
about the very serious illness of Shri Mangaldas 
Pakvasa. Shri Pakvasa had been arrested and 
He 
became seriously ill in jail in 1943 and was 
released and was taken straight to Harkisandas 
Hospital in Bombay for treatment. The 
doctors and others feared he would not survive. 
The IGP informed me that it was Shri 


. Pakvasa’s desire that I should go on parole to 


see him before his death 1 had deeided before 
going to jail that | would never go on parole 
for it involved giving an undertaking to the 
Government which 1 considered degrading to 
one’s self-respect. The undertaking required 
was that one would not take part in political 
activities while on parole and would return to 
jail at the appointed time. I, therefore, told 
the IGP that | would not be able to go on 
parole as I could not give him any undertaking. 
The IGP told me that I ought to go since it was 


' regards the treament. On the 


not for my own benefit but to fulfil my friend’s 
jast wish. when] again said that I could not 
go he asked me to consult my colleagues and 
then take a decision. He added that I need 
not give any undertaking whatever anc that I 
could go for three days. I consulted Bclasaheb 
about this and both of us felt that it ‘vas my 


duty to go as this was Mangaldasbhai’s ast wish. 


and I did not have to give any undertak ng. 1, 
therefore. accepted the IGP’s offer. The IGP 
dropped me at the station in his own ca. and | 
reached Bombay by the evening train an J went 
straight to the Harkisandes Hospital. My 
going made Magaldasbhai’s son Arvindbhai 
very happy......““(pp 188—189 Vol X7). ©... 
During the three days I was in Bombay [ I:ved 
mostly in the hospital and slept there. only 
went to Mangalbhai’s house for my meal; anu 
returned immediately. T did not take art in 
any discussions with the peopie there ex epi as 
third day J 
began to take leave of Manghalbhai ut he 
asked me to stay longer. When, however, I 
told him that it was neither proper nor self- 
respecting for either of us to ask permisssion 
for a longer parole he immediately understood 
and willingly let me return to jail. I retarned 
to jail the next morning and learnt thut thz jail 
register made no mention about my leaving the 
jail. My parole was thus entirely infermal. 
Later on I learnt that when 1 went to Bonbay 


from Poona station, some policmen thougi i tha, 


Į was escaping from jail and were surpriscd 
about it. But soon after they learnt sat it 
was the [GP who had taken me to the stution 
and put me on the train. They, therefore. did 
not take any steps. ” (p 190 Tol I). 

This treatment by an alien ofa _ pol tical 
opponent during a very critical period o. the 
British in India sharply contrast with wh.t is 
happening in a large number. of Indian jails 
with Congressmen in power. Tne Indian Netion 
English daily from Patna, reported in its i sue 
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of 3July 1974 that more than half dozen persons 
including a member of Parliament Mr Ishwar 
Chaudhary (Jana Sangh) received lathi injuries 
in an incident in Phulwari camp jai on 2 July 
1974. The incident arose when political pris- 
ers’ protested against bad food served by the 
jail authorities. This incident was nothing 
compared to what has been happening in West 
The Bengali weekly Darpon 
of 28 June 1974 carried a heartrending account 
of police torture even on women in the jails in 
West Bengal. The correspondent of Darpan 
writes; “Does the Minister for jails. Mr 
Sohonpal or the Chief Minister. Mr Siddhartha 
Sankar Ray want to know the details of the 
police torture on. women political prisoners ? 
Let them know that itis not only Rajlakshmi 
or Meenakshi who alone have ‘been subjected 
to torture but many other women prisoners. 


Rape, pressing burning cigarette end on the 
tender spots on the body. pushing boliisg 
egg or red hot iron rods into the body 
—notking is excluded by the police. 


Unabie to stand this torture Mrs Sipra Roy. 
mother of two children, has turned insane. 
Mrs Jaya Chaudury, another victim of this 
torture. is counting her days. The Government 


has sought to avoid the responsibility for her - 


death by releasing her in a dying condition. 


She is vomiting blood every day. After inflic- 
ting demonical torture on her. Mrs Kalpana 
Chakravarti was left at the jail gate by the 
police with nothing on her person except a 
petticoat and a blouse (a dress in which no 
respectable Bengali lady would appear in public 
—SOS)” (Darpan. Calcutta. 28 June 1974. 
p 2) Translated from Bengali by the writer of 


this article). What is particularly to be concer- 


' ned over is that despite such specific allegations 
`. the Government or the other organs of public 


opinion do not move. 


Morarji Desai has specifically stated that 
this autobiography is intended for other’s bene- 
fit. This autobiography is no doubt helpful to 
others in the fact that by depicting all the stages 
of Morarji’s rise to power and eminence and his 
subsequent failure to rise to ‘the top—either in 


the Government or inthe party to which he. 


belonged—it shows that mere goodness and 
personal efficiency by themselves cannot make 
a man always aecceptable as a leader by others. 
No doubt these two qualities are not easy to 
come by and are essential for a person aspiring 
to bea leader, To bea leader one must also 
possess a sense of strategy and an element of 
idealism going beyond the horizons of the status 
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WILFRED OWEN'S INFLUENCE ON THREE GENERATIONS 
OF POETS 
Prof. SASI BHUSAN DAS, Ex-Director, Institute of English, Calcutta 


( Continued from previous issue ) 


In the latter part of his speech the ghostly 
stranger in Eliot’s passage refers to the wret- 
chedness of old age, of which there is, and 
possibly can be, no mention in Owen’s poem. 
How to account forthe intrusion of this ex- 
traneous element in Eliot’s strange meeting 
which resembles so closely, as our analysis has 
shown, Owen’s ? One explanation of this is, of 
course, Eliot’s favourite technique of multi-direc- 
tional associations. The discourse on old age 
may refer, as Grover Smith has pointed out, to 
‘Dante’s earnest discourse on old age in the 
Convivio’ 32, or, as Matthiessen has pointed 
out, to Eliot’s bitter “Lines for an Old Man” 
which contain in the manuscript the epigraph, 
‘to Stephane Mallarme.’33 Or, it may 
refer as Kristian Smidt thinks, to ‘the gifts 
reserved for age 8 disclosed in Browning’s 
Rabbi Ben Ezra.34 In a _ recent article, 
“Yeats & Eliot” (Encounter, July 1965), 
Mr. Richard Elimann puts forward the 
view that “Eliot is paraphrasing here not only 
Yeats’ poem on lust and age, “The Spur,” but 
also the other poem on remorse, ‘‘Vacillation,” 
which he had quoted earlier.“35 And on this 
solitary ground of old age reference, 
Mr. Elimann concludes that ‘the figure’ in 
Eliot’s passage ‘is particularly and recognisably 
Yeats,’ 

Now, all these diverse allusions, which, no 
doubt, have merits of their own, confirm simply 
Eliot’s favourite technique of multiple associa- 
tions € but they, by no means, prove, by them- 
selves, the identity of the ghost. However, the 
critics cannot altogether be blamed for this 





. the activity of his concious 


wild goose chase after allusions to which they 
were long ago sent off by Eliot himself as Ie 
admitted with regret in this critical essay, Th 
Frontiers of Criticism: “...but I regret havinz 
sent so many enquirers off on a wild poose 
chase after Tarot cards and the Holy Grait.°35 
But there is no need for this wild goose chase 
after allusions for the passage dealing with -th: 
gifts reserved for age’. It may have as is 
more likely, a personal reference as well. And 
the personal nature of the reference is bes. 
appreciated when we remember that Eliot wa 

a fairly old man of fifty-four at the time hv. 
wrote his Littje Gidding. The phrase ‘the zift: 
reserved for age’ is ironically used for the frus- 
trations of old age. Eliot’s own sense o 

frustration 2ppears, it may be recalled, in the 
opening lines of the fifth movement of his 
second quartet’ East Coker (1940) in whieh he 
speaks of the failure of his poetic career and 
refers to it as “twenty years largely wasted.” 
it may be further noted that half a dozen years 
were yet to go for Eliot to be internationally 
recognised. He was awarded the Nobel Prize 
and the Order of Merit both in 1948. The other 
explanation, apart from Eliot’s technique of 
multiple associations, perhaps lies in the domi- 
nance, at that stage of the creative process, of 
mind. for at that 
conscious level of his mind Eliot could not but 
think of himself, then an old man of fifty-four. 
And when we remember that the ghostly 
stranger is his alter ego 37 or Doppelganger38 in 
the ‘same way as Owen's ghostly strangcr is a 


projection of Owen himself, the reason for Eliot 
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allusion 10 the gifts reserved for age’ becomes 
as clecras crystal. It may be incidentally 
mentioned that there is no reference whatever 
to the wretchedness of old age either in the 
Brunet.c Latini or in the Arnaut Daniel 
passag- in Dante’s Divine Comedy, to which, 
according some critics, this ghost’s episode in 
Little Cicding bears some resemblance. After 
the ghos-’s review of ‘the gifts reserved for age’ 
which was, so far as this passage is concerned, 
the gif. of Eliot’s conscious mind, his uncons- 
cious mnd again took over the control of the 
creative process and transmitted or sent up 
from i:s depths another fragment which appears 
to be en echo of the last 
Shadwz!' Stair which perfectly fits in 
with ti. supernatural setting of the strange 
meeting in Eliots passage. The relevant 
passages are placed side by side for 
comparison: 
The day was breaking. In the disfigured 
street 
2 jeft me, with a kind of valediction, 
Anc faded on the blowing of the horn. 


Eliot. 
I walk till the stars of London wane 
Aad dawa creeps up the Shadwell Stair, 
But when the crowing  syrens blare 
I-w.th another ghost am lain. ...... Owen 


The zssociation of Eliot’s lines with Owen’s 
becomes stronger and clearer still when it is 
remembered that Eliots ‘the blowing of the 
horn in the context of the war, means, as has 
been very aptly pointed out by Grover Smith, 
‘the zi clear sounded 39 by the sirens (the word 
‘syren’ appears in Owen's lines) after an air- 
raid. Eliot’s subconscious transformation of 
Owens the crowing syrens blare? into ‘the 
blov'ing of the horn’ is now easily appreciated. 

At the end of Owen’s Strange Meeting, the 
ghost, after having delivered his message to the 
poet says, “Let us sleep now. .” In Eliots 
passage, too, the ghost, similarly, delivers his 
messege to the poet and disappears. 


stanza of Owen’s 


The ghost in Eliot’s episode forms the crux ; 
its identity has puzzled many critics. Eliot 
calls it? a familiar compound ghost’, ‘both one 
and many’. Asa ‘compound ghost,’ it may 
mean ghost which is composed of all the dead 
poets who have become a part of (Eliot) 
himself,’ or as Eliot is said to have declared 
later, that’ that figure blends various 
writers..40 But how is it familiar? Eliot’s 
ambiguous qualifications of the ghost have 
led the critics to identify the ghost in the 
ways thay like with, ‘both one and many’ Its 
identification with ‘many’ is an easy task. But 
ihe difficulty arises when it isa question of 
identifying it with a particular poet, who is, 
or most likely to be, that poet ? 

The Arnaut Daniel and the Brunetto 
Latin passages. respectively in 
Purgatorio and inferno of Dant’s Divine 
Comedy, have been made much of by the 
critics as exerting great influence on Eliot’s 
poetry. This is perhaps the reasons why the 
critics in general are found to associate the 
ghost episode in Eliot’s Little Gidding II with 
those episodes. Of these two episodes, the 
Arnaut Daniel one has, as we have seen, 
absolutely no bearing or Eliots passage exeept 
for its insignificant association with t through 
the phrase ‘that refining fire’ which occurs at 
the end of Arnaut’s speech in Purgatorio, XXVI. 
The importance of the Arnaut Daniel passage 
in Eliot’s poetry Hes in the fact that Eliot had 
frequently quoied in his writings a few lines of 
Arnaut’s speech relating to his prayer to Dante 
to remember his sufferings. Moreover, the 
passage itself is too short (covering some ten 
lines) to bear anv comparison with Eliot’s fairly 
long passage dealing with the ghost episode. 
The Brunetto Latini passage is, on the other 
hand, a fairly long one and comparable in 
length to Ehot’s passage. But its content has 
nothing to do with that of Eliot’s passage. 
And we have already seen how its connection 
with Elrot’e passage is very tenuous. But 
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of these facts, it has become fashionable with 
the critics to identify the ghost in Eliot’s 
passage with the figures of Brunetto Latini and 
Arnaut Daniel and with that of Dante even. 

lt will be worth while here to state and 
consider the views of some of the critics on the 
identity of the ghost in Elior’s passage. Mat- 
thiessen, for instance, says that the ghost in 
Eliot’s passage “is akin, as some phrases show, 
to Brunetto Latini, whose meeting with Dante 
in Hell is one of the passages which has impres- 
sed Eliot most.”41 The other releyant comment 
of Matthiessen is that “the figure, ‘too strange 
„for misunderstanding, suggests not only 
Brunetto Latini or Arnaut Daniel’, but also 
Stephane Mallarme.42 Commenting uvon the 
‘familiar compound ghost’ D. E.S. Maxwell 
says?” The usual identification is with Mall- 
arme and Dante and Dante's Arnaut who 
‘disappeared into the refining flame’ (purgatory 
XXVI, i. 141, Cary’s transiation)."43 Prof. 
Bullough has spoken in the same vein: 

“The spirit is like Brunetto Latini in Inferno 
XV (with ‘il viso abbruciato’), but has some 
thing too of Arnaut Daniel, Dante’s Provencal 
master in poetry (Purgatorio XXVi), of Dante 
himself, of Mallarme, and of all who worked 
‘to be of service to the speech of the common 
people’ (De Vulg. Eloq. i). The poet too 
identifies himself with this ‘familiar compound 
ghost,’ which warns him of the wretchedness 
of old age and its self-torments.”44 Elizabeth 
Drew remarks upon the ghost thus: ‘The 
conversation between the spirit from the purga- 
tory and the poet himself in the London dawn 
after an air-raid ‘two worlds, become much 
like each other’—inevitably recalls Dante...... 
The poet as air-raid warden patrols the 
streets, and his soul meets ‘a familiar com- 
pound ghost’,a familiar spirit ‘both intimate 
and unidentifiable’ composed of all the dead 
poets who have become a part of himself’’45... 

For identification with the ghost the names 
of other poets, such as Browning and Yeats, 


have also been suggested. Kristian Smidt feels 
certain that the ghost is no other than Brown- 
ing : so does also Mr. Richard Elimann who 
thinks ‘the figure’ tobe ‘particular'y and 
recognisably Yeats.’ Their views also deserve 
to be quoted here. Prof. Kristian Smidt says: 
“There is little doubt in my mind that the 
‘familiar compound ghost’ is Robert Browning, 
and there is no advantage, poetic or otherwise, 
in leaving him unidentrfied—except, of course, 
that he merges with all the dramatis personae 
that he created, which I take to bethe main 
reason why he is called a ‘compound ghost’ and 
who Eliot assumes a ‘doubts part’. Browning 
was a Londoner who died ‘on a distant shere. 
His name reminds one of Brunetto Latini in the 
passage of Dante's Inferno which Eliot imitates, 
and it is punned on in the description of his 
‘brown baked features’. Eliot must at one tlme 
have taken an interest in Browning's ‘thourht 
and theory’ concerning God, eternity and 
evolution, and would naturally introduce the 
author of Rabbi Ben Ezra to ‘disclose the gifts 
reserved for age’...... And finally, it may be 
presumed that Browning, in Eliot’s opinion, 
would bea more likely inmate of Purgatory 
than many of Eliot’s other masters. Personally 
I am very much taken with the idea of Brown- 
ing and Eliot treading the London pavement 
together.” 46 


With equal vehemence the case of Yeats for 
indentification with the ghost in Eliot’s passage 
is defended by Mr. Riehard Ellmann in a recent 
article, Yeats and Eliot, in Encaunter (July 1965). 
In this article he points out that during their 


lifetimes the relationship between Yeats and 
Eliot was anything but congenial. Each was 
critical of the poetry of the other.? Yeats was 


accustomed to describe Fliot’s verse as grey, 
cold, dry, flat, bare.’ Eliot ‘thought of Yeats 
as a left-over from the ‘nineties, an out-of-the- 
way interest of Pound’s.’ Mr. Ellmann points 
out that attitude of Yeats towards Eliot 
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remained fixed’; but in later years Eliot was 
‘slightty concessive? towards Yeats. Prof. 
Smidt says that after Yeats’ death in 1939, Eliot 
spoke ‘nore, handsomely of him’ and holds 
that in his Little Gidding II he recalls the spirit 
of Yeats for a tribute to the poet: His relevant 
observetions are as follows : 

“Sc it is particulary admirable, after this, to 


find th figure of Yeats reappearing in Eliot’s 


poetry in Little Gidding (1942). He appears’ 


like ore of his own spooks, and in ghostly form 
converses with Eliot who is patrolling London 
streets in wartime during an air-raid. Though 
not 1emed, and though, as Eliot said later, the 
figure blends various writers, especially Yeats 
and Swift, itis particularly and recogatsably 
Yeats ..... The spirit of the dead poet no longer 
agere-sive and tormented, warns the living one 
irocically of what gifts to expect in old age...... 
In more didactic phrasing to suit the 
purgétorial scene, Eliot is paraphrasing here 
not anly Yeats’ poem on lust and rage, “The 
Spur.” but also the other 
«Vucllation,” which he had quoted earlier...... 
the collocation of Yeatsand Eliot here is 
del’b2rate and marks the reconciliation of their 
lifeicng differences.°47 _ 

If the ‘allusive’ character of Eliot’s poetry is 
rermembered, it is not difficult to trace the 
origins of certain phrases and ideas in the wri- 
ting: of many writers he had read. But such 
slizHt reminisences do not by themselves prove 
that this or that poet with whose writings the 
phreses are associated figures'in Eliot’s: passage 
as tie ghost unless ,of > course, we want to 
idertify it with all such writers. 


There is no doubt that some of the phrases 
in the passage dealing with ‘‘the gifts reserved 
fcrage’ are reminiscent of certain phrases in 
Y2cts’ “The Spur” and <‘‘Vacillation’’. But it 


does not necessarily follow merely from this. 


slight and tangential association that was 
speaker of the passage is the spirit of Yeats or 


_,to use Mr. 


poem on remorse, | 


Ellmann’s phrase, ‘particularly 
and recognisably Yeats’. In that case and on 
such a slender basis old age associations, the 
speaker can be identified with numerous other 
poets such as Mallarme, Browning and even 
Dante, in whose writings, as some critics have 
pointed out, there are similar associations. 
Moreover it is difficult to imagine that on such 
an occasion as the air-raid during the Second 
World War, which meant for Eliot as for the 
world a crisis of civilisation, Eliot’s should 
select, for a tribute in this famous passage, 
Yeats, of all poets, whose poetry he utterly 
disliked and with whom during his lifetime his. 


‘relationship was, as the same critic has pointed 


out, anything but congenial. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT—A THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 
AND SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
S. BHASKARA 


Introduction :— 


India is a country of villages and a develop- 
ing country. “One out of four of us, lives on 
less than a rupee a day,a rupee that others 
spend upon a Coca-cola or give as a tip to the 
waiter. 

= The estimates of rural unemployment are 
as high as 25%. In villages the unemployment 
may be permanent or seasonal. It is estima- 
ted that 21% 0f land, 20% of labour or more 
thean some 54% of usable water lies idle on 
the one hand and people starve on the other. 

Villagers are finding difficulty in adjustment 
with reference to introduction of democracy 
and other values. 

Joint families have become fewer and 
families have been losing many of their func- 


tions. In other words they are ina state of 


flux. 

It isa fact that .in our villages, many 
students drop out of the schools, which results 
in wastage of time and money. 

Eventhough many of the diseases have been 
brought under control, still the villagers suffer 
because of the lack of a sense of cleanliness and 
inadequate health facilities. 

The village panchayats have not been that 
self sufficient, as they were, decades ago, 
because of adminisirative reforms, village-poli- 
tics, corruption among the officials etc. to n en- 
tion only a few. 

The villagers are ina state of transition 
with reference to acceptance of technology in 
Agriculture and other new methods of cultiva- 
tion. 

The above list only gives a picture but not 


a complete one. In view of the abcve and 


many other needs, the rural deve opment 
becomes imperative. 

We shall first think of the theoretical 
perspective and then of some practical sugges- 
tions as to how the business community or 
government can help in solving the problems 
mentioned. above- 

THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE :— 

In India Community Development is regar- 
ded asa method of initiating “a prosess of 
transformation of the social and economic life 
of the village.” 

Roupp says “Social Development der otes a 
change from a less desirable to a more de.irabie 
situation and aiso the human ability to zive a 
rational direction to this change and to attain 
what is sought.” 

Community development may also be con- 
ceived as an operational process in which local 
communities become activated and _ stri’e for 
their own welfare, with or without assis:ance 
from the acceptable agencies, may be govern- 
mental or voluntary. 

The above definition leads us ontct+o 
important terms. “Client system” that is the 
communities involved inthe process and 
“change agent” that is those individua:s or 
groups who promote change in a social system 
through.various means. 

Here the business community or the 
government with the help of experts is the 
“Change agent” and the village society whica is 
helped to develop is the “Client System”. 

The approach tothe problems of he 
villages should beon an institutional or 
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organisaiional basis, asit willbe recognised 
easily, Therefore itisa good that business 
commtnity or government and not one or two 
business men or individnals have come forward 
to work for rural development. 

The change agents try to assist the client 
system in adopting new skills and techniques 
in sph2zes of community life, and to readjust 
themselves as best as possible to the changes 
arising out of such adoptions and innovations. 

Assistance by the change agents may be in 
one of these forms. 1. Community education 
or social education, the aim of which is to focus 
attention on the local problems and to teach 
them the methods of facing and over-coming 
them. 

2 ‘Technical guidance on specific projects 
or group of activities asin the case of agri- 
cultural extension, health education and home 
improvement or familly planning. 

3. Material or monetary help to supple- 
ment the local self-help efforts. 

Essentially rural development should aim at 
the stimulation of local-initiative, location and 
development of local-leadership, self reliance, 
sustained interest and co-operation. — 

3usiness community or government can take 
the help of experts like social workers and 
social scientists in initiating rural development. 

The stages , that are involved in rural 
development could be. 

1. Identification of the need 2. Setting 
ob ectives 3. Assessing resources 4. Con- 
sidering alternatives, 5. Making decision. 
6. Providing leadership. 7. Taking action. 
8. Becoming capable of solving other problems 
of the community. 

The role of the expert in rural development 
is to act as a consultant or adviser. He helps 
people in thinking about a project, considering 


. its consequences. He fully makes use of the 


local talents and waits for sufficicnt time till the 
completion of the project. (He helps them to 


conceive another project and sees how it is 
executed by the villagers making himself more 


and moredispensable. This approach is | 


completely democratic in nature making 
villagers take decisions on their own. 
SUGGESTIONS :— 

1. THE RURAL STUDY GROUPS :— 

The business community or government 
with the help of the experts can determine the 
significant characteristics of a village unders- 
tudy. For this many socio-economic surveys 
must be carried out. After analysis and in- 
terpretation of the data,a ‘Community study 
guide’ could be prepared containing suggested 
research problems and other valuable informa- 
tion. 

A contest could be held to stimulate the 
individual family and community towards farm, 
home and neighbourhood improvement. The 
villagers have to regularly meet and study the 
situations inthe village. This promotes self- 
analysis or social consciousness of the partici- 
pants. The objectives are a 

1. To increase and manage more effectively 
the family income. 

2. To improve health conditions and 
services. 3. To improve home and farm 4. To 
encourage social participation. 

There can bea system of rewards as an 
incentive. 

2. COMMUNITY COUNCIL GROUP :— 

This community councilisa voluntary 
group of representatives. of local groups, 
institutions and people, who study and plan for 
the most effective use of community resources. 

Inthe above two cases, the business 
community or government with the help of the 
experts will only be a catalytic agent. 

3. COMMUNITY CLUBS :— 

The business community or government can 
send paid officials to organise special commu- 
nity clubs, who at first instance, persue the 


interests and hobbies of villagers, but gradually 
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turn them to development work in the villages. 

4. The business community or government 
can award prizes to the best N. S. S. group of 
the college and high school, who do social ser- 
vice The work must be 
assessed by competent persons and each student 
of the victorious group must get a certificate. 

5. The services of teachers, who have a 


in the rural areas. 


seve for rural service, can be utilised by busi- 
ness community or government, for manning 
the village schools. 


6. -The business community or government 
can arrange for the sale of essential commodi- 
ties to the villagers at very reasonable rates. 

7. It can help the villagers by way of loan- 
ing Agricultural equipments, or give grants to 
purchase them. 


8. It can give all possible facilities to the 
Agricultural Extension officer, social education 
officer and veterinary extension officer and etc, 
to do their work in the village effectively. 

9. It can collaborate with other social 
service agencies that are already working in the 
villages. 


10. It can start small scale industries and 
produce things needed by the common man. 


11. Jt can use methods of production in 
which the vast unemployed labour force could 


be usefully employed and thus avoid migration 
of villagers to the cities. 
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12. During seasonal] the 


with the 
help of the village council, can employ these 
labourers to contruct tanks, bunds, roads etc. 

13. It can improve the conditions of the 
village school, by providing schools-building, 
equipments etc. 

14. It can finance the opening and maintai- 
nance of Shishuvihars in villages. 

15. Ít can award scholarships to village 
children to continue their education in the 
school and later to persue higher education. 

16. With the help of the oficials ofthe 
Health Department, it can organise a campaign 
to keep the village clean. 

17. It can supply medicines and drugs to 


unemployment, 


the dispensary or help set upa dispensary 
itself, 
* * * * * 
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T. S. ELIOT AND TRADITOIN 
HIMANSHU SEKHAR JHA - 


Much discussion has cenrted round Eliot’s 
Concept of Tradition, but no writer has been 
so much misunderstood and misinterpreted 
by critic: as Eliot. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that T.iS. Eliot had a predilection for 
classical art and tradition and wanted to bring 
the literature of his own century close to tradi- 
tional works of art but it is equally correct to 
maintair. that he never did so at the cost of 
modernizy which constitutes a distinguishing 
feature of his work. In all his works there is 
a happy blending of the past and the present. 
He was not a reactionary as has been contended 
by some critics. His position is one ofre- 
assessment and not of reaction. There are 
some crtics who take extreme delight in 
designating his artas conservative and 
reactionary opposed to liberal and progressive 
ideas. R. H. Robbins, for instance, in his 
celebrated work “The T. S. Eliot Myth” has 
called Eliot’s criticism. as representative of 
conservative counter-pressure of this century 
against the liberal achievement of the past 
three or four centurics.” 

A large number of critics have miusinterpre- 
ted T. £. Eliot‘s literary criticism as they have 
failed to grasp the truc meaning aad import of 
the term ‘impersonality’ used by him. In using 
this term Eliot was never excluding an artist’s 
concerr with moral valties without which, at 
least to Eliot’s mind, no great literary creation 
is possible. It was this noble belief which led 
him to demarcate articulately the ambit and 
scope 0° great literature solely on the basis of 
literary and ethical-cum—moral standards. 
In an article entitled “Religion and Literature” 
which was published in 1936, Eliot aptly 
remarked. “The ‘greatness’ of literature can- 


not be determined solely by literary standards 


' though we must remember that whether it is 


literature or not cannot be determined only by 
literary standards. The question naturally 
crops up asto what other standards were hinted 
at by Eliot for determining the true greatness 
of literature. In order to find a clear answer 
to this question one should turn to the same 
article where the author remarks: “In ages 
like our own,in which thereis no such 
common agreement; itis the more necessary 
for Christian readers tofscrutinize their reading, 


especially of works of imagination, with ex- 
plicit ethical and theological standards”. 
In the same paper Eliot has written. “Literary 


criticism should be completed by criticism from 
a definite ethical and theological standpoint. 
Eliot's conception of tradition is so large and 
generous that it includes 


within its compen- 
dious compass all thet is necessary for the 
creation of a great work of art. It does not, 
therefore, leave, out, moral and ethical 


considerations, which constitute an essential 
ingredient of all healthy traditions. Thus 
Eliots predilection for moral values without 


which art and literature have no true meaning | 


for human society even from the point of view 
of modernity. . 
Bliot’s conception of art is dynamic and 
rests upon the twofold basis of tradition 
and modernity. A tradition, whether in art 
or in real life, which does not admit of con- 
tinuos experiment and subsequent changes 
necessitated by the former, gets petrified and 
becomes useless, nay, harmful. For Eliot only 
that tradition is good which admits of change 
and isin consonance with the spirit of 
modernity. Kalidas, a great poet and play- 
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write has aptly said that a thing is not necessa- 
rily good simply because it is old : 


“Puranmityam Nahi Sadhu Sarvam.™ It is 


therefore necessary to examine a thing of the- 


past before accepting it.” -This naturally calls 
for a happy blending of tradition and mode- 
tnity. In other words it necessitates continu- 
ous experiment with the past. Thus considered 
traditions in the first place, is not a mechanical 
reception of something old but an effective 
instrument of development and growth. 
Tradition is not a dead weight of the by gone 
ages but an invaluable store of wisdom and 
knowledge. In fact, tradition involves a 
timeless order which connects past and present 
together and converts them into an 
whole. “The historical 
parception’, says Eliot, “not only of the 
postness ofthe past, but of its presence.” 
Tradition makes a writer vitally concerned not 
only with the temporal but with the timeless. 
Eliot maintains that “Tradition by _ itiself is 
not enough ; it must- be .perpetually crsticised 
and brought upto.date under the supervision of 
what I call‘orthodoxy”. Ia tbis respect Eliot 
comes close tothe true seers and sages of 
ancient Indiajwho foyoured changes but not 
in violationrof thegprinciples laid down in the 
sacred- books-of the past for any deviation 
from the true scriptures, they believed, might 
Jead men astray. _ Every change, _ thercfore, 
t bei in 


organic 
sense invotives a 


1 Komplete | iconsonance with i the” 





truths enshrined in the Holy texts of the 
past. 
The perpetually recurring tendency of 


doing away with everything of the past in the 
name of change is being fed consciously by 
those who are labouring nnder the, illusion 
that they can please God and Devil both. 
They want to putan end to al! traditional 
values under the mistaken belief that doing so 
was necessary for making the world a better 
place to live in. Needless to say that Eliot is 
not for them. He believed that any improve- 
ment in human condition would, of necessity, 
require a consideration and accommodation of 
the past because that alone provides a basis 
for everything and so could not be done 
away with. Eliots attitude towards tradition 
can best be understood by appreciating the 
following poem which appears on the litle page 
of his book “For Lancelot Andrews : 


“Thou, Lord, who walkest in the midst of 
the golden candlesticks, -remove not,'we pray 
thee, our candlestick out of its place, but set in 
order the things which are wanting among us 
and strengthen those which remain, and are 
ready to die”. 


These lines if correctly understood, leave 
not on iota’ of doubt that Eliot wants to 
reconcile the claims of the past and the present 
without incurring the possibility of losing their 


, useful and good things. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


KAMALA CHATTERJEE M. A. ( Oxon) 
( Continued from last month ) 


Underground work in India is not as 
exhausting as that in most other countries. 
Our mines are usually notso deep and if 
conditions down below are improved by 
means of modern appliances there is no reason 
to suppose that, underground work should 
be as harmful. 

On the. other hand prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women underground has meant that 
the earning of the miner’s family has been 
greatly reduced. 

As it is, the miner alongwith his wife, was 
earning barely subsistence - wages. Now that 
the miner has to pay out ofhis earnings his 
male assitant who has replaced his wife, his 
wages have fallen below subsistence level. 
Ultimately this will mean,a dislocation of home 
life for him, because if the woman does not 
earn any longer, she will be left behind in the 
village, so that there will be no proper home for 
the miner and as a result of that, the already 
degraded moral tone of the mining centres will 
be still more degraded. 

To aggravate the evils of the situation the 
outstill system of distilling: liquor has made 
drinks very much cheaper in Bihar. With no 
family to support on the spot there will bea 
greater temptation for the miner to spend his 
earnings at the liquor shop, and ihe inevitable 
degeneration of an illiterate population with 
easy access to liquor, will follow, 

In fact excessive drinking is already under- 


mining the moral fibre and health of the mining 


population which will certainly increase if the 
miner has no home to return to after his work 
is over in the evening. In this connection it 
should be noted that there are absolutely no 


other places of recreation’ except drink shops 
for the miners. The first duty of any welfare 
organisation should be to provide means of 
recreation in the hfrom of attractive tea shops, 


cinemas or sports which will keep the men 
away from the liquor shops. 


In such circumstances. we should proceed 


on principles which would lessen the suffering 
of these unfortunate people. 


This could be achieved by fixing a 
minimum wage for the miner and also by 
finding subsidiary occupation for the dismissed 
women in the immediate vicinity of the mining 


centres. This would enable the miner to 
support, his family on the spot. 


Until we could provide them with these alter- 
natives we cannot be justified in suporting the 
scheme of complete elimination because if these 
womien are removed from underground work in 
the present condition, the distress will be so 


great in the miner’s homes that it will far out- 
weigh the evils of allowing them underground. 


The whole idea of elimination, is based on 
a better life for the miner so that if that ideal is 
not attained, the working of the scheme will 
have defeated its purpose. 
Woman ia Plantations 

Of the plantation 
tea is by far the most 
point of view of labour strength, 
products and the area under cultivation. 
Next to tea, coffee and rubber should be 
mentioned. Cinchona also is important and 1s 
completely a state enterprise for the manufac- 
ture of quinine. 

Te whomen’s position 
is superior to that of her sisters in the factories 
and mines. This is tecause plantations have 


industries in India, 
important from the 


in the plantations 
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all along demanded for the recruitment of whole 
families which preserves home life for the worker 
while, the factories have asked for individuals 
who usually have to leave their families in the 
villages for want of sufficient employment for 
their wives and children at their new centres of 
work. On the other hand there is ample field 
for productive work in the plantations for all 
women and children who accompany the 
workers. l 

Morcover the agriculturists of the village 
when they are taken over to the plantations do 
not have to cut themselves away from their 


traditiona) mode of living for the plantations — 


provide agricultural work either for the compa- 
nies or on the private plots of land granted to 
the workers. So that, it may be asserted that 
the women in the plantations continues to live 
her accustomed life untrometled by any 
drastic changes. This however is more true of 
the situation now prevailing in the -plantations. 
In the past grave abuses were committed in the 
name of recruitment as well as in connection 
with conditions of living and employment. 
‘Tea gardens which absorb nearly:60% of ail 
labour employed in plantations or in raising 


special crops show a proportion of women 
workers above 45%. The number of women 
employed in growing coffee, rubber. cinchora, 
pan or betel leaves and other special crops 
would show a similar percentage. 

Women in all Occupations, 

Coming now to all occupations in which we 
find women workers, a running statistical survey 
should suffice to give a general idea of the 
situation. It should be noted, however. that 
occupational figures do not deal with only in- 
dustrial workers in the strictly legal sense of 
industry. 

A vast majority of workers in the various 
occupations though wage earners, are exempt 
from the privileges and protection of whatevcr 
Jabour legislation there is in force in India. 
This is a position which will require years of 
hard work on the part of Indian administrators 
to rectify. The figures given below inci- 
dentally provide a view of the changes coming 
over such class of employment as affecting the 
relative numerical strength of women workers. 
In some the percentage of women is falling 
considerably owing to greater mechanisation or 
legislative interference. 


Occupation. No of Workers. Percentage of Women Workers. 
1) Exploitation of Minerals— 1913]—308 449 1911—31.7. 
1931—324142 1931—23.6. 
2) Coal Mines -} Petroleum 191 1—66549 1901—43.4. 
Wellsin 1931 —192935 1931—23.8. 
3) Matallic Minerals 1901—25084 1901--11.6. 
193146628 ' 1931—21.1. 
4) Industry............ 1911— 17515230 1911—34.3. 
1931—13553395 1931—24.1, 
5) Wood............ 1901 —1722018 1901—25.0. 
1931 == 1495744 1931—17.7. 
6) Metals......... 1901—-759288 i901—10.4. 
193 1—665956 1931—S.7.. 
7) Ceramics......... 1901—1043432 1901 —32.4. 
1931—917736 1931—24.5 
8) Construction and means 1901—49350 180i 4.3. 
of Transport 1931—27899 1931—1.7. 
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32 
_ Occupation No of Workers, 
9) Wool............ 1901—197494 
1931—86693 © 
10) Silk......... 1901—224743 
a 1931—61323 
11) Dyeing, Bleacbing 1901—100220 
Printing etc 193I1—93164 
12) Lace, Embroideries etc 1901—24167 
| 1931—25878 
13) Hides, Skin etc 1901—1401199 
1931—283909 
14) Chemicals............ © 1901—158392 
1931—551590 
15) Food Industries......... 1901—4546748 
l .  1931—1350158 
16) Rice Mills............... 1901—657168 
1931—506865 
17) Dress-+Toilet............... 1901—940359 
1931—3061345 
18) Furniture... asese 1901—1045 
1931—19716 
19} Building Industries......... 1901—673135 
1931—586254 
20) Heat, Light and 1911—7257 
Electricity 193123453 
21) Luxuries, Literatures 1911823100 
Arts and Science. 1931—674558 


From a study of the occupational figures 
given above, it can be seen that excepting in 
metallic ‘minerals, chemicals food and heat, 
light and electricity inbustries the relative 
number of women workers as compared to 
total number of workers shows a deline. 
This decline is very noticeable in some of the 
occupational groups such as furniture in which 
the fali is from 44.6% to 16.1%, coal mines and 
petroleum wells, from 43.4% to 23.8%,in indus- 
try from 34.3% to 24.1%, in wood from 25.0% 
to 17.7%, in ceramics from 32.4% to 24.5%, 
in dyeing and bleaching from 27.3% to 20.7%, 
in hides and skins, etc, from 18.0% to 11.6% 
etc. Insuch occupations as show a great fall 
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Percentage of Women Workers 


1901—39.3 
1931—33.2. 
1901—52.3. 
1931—45.9. 
1901—27.3. 
1931—20.7. 
1901—40.5. 
1931—38.5. 
1901—18.0. 
1931—11.6. 
1901—25.1. 
1931-—30.3. 
1901—49.1. 
1931—49.7. 
1901—85.8 
1931—80.3. 
1901—26.3. 
1931—20.7. 
1901—44.6. 
1931—16.1. 
1901—18.1. 
1931—12.7. 
1911—~3.2. 
1931—9.5, 
1911—9.9, 
1931—4.8. 


in the absolute nnmber of workers employed 
along with a fail in the percentage of women 
workers, as in Industry in which the total 
number of workers fell from:17,515,230 in 1911 
to 13, 553,395 in 1931, the women labourers 
snffered unemployment very intensively. 

Certain occupations which formerly gave 
employment to large numbers of workers seem 
to be undergoing a steady process of disintegra- 
tion, thus affecting the well being of large 
numbers of men as well as women workers. 


Such are the groups construction and means of 


transport, wool, silk, hides and skins, food in- 
dustries and luxuries etc. In these groups the 
replacment of indigenous products by foreign 
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goods may be shown up as the most important 
factor affecting the prosperity of the Indian 
workers. Foreign modes of conveyance and 
transport by railways, buses and* steamers have 
certainly broken up the Indian Industries 
supplying cars, carriages, boats etc. Foreign 
woollen goods and cheap foreign silks have 
driven Pashmina, Kambal Lui, Dhosa etc., out 
of the market as far as the “majority of Indian 
buyers are concerned. and Japanése silk or 
Italian, English or French artificial silk have 
played havoc with the silk manufactures of 
Kashmir, Benares. Murshidabad. Bishnupur 
Foreign leather and leather 
goods have also done great harm to our village 
leather workers, to which may be added the 
extra damage done by rubber sole shoes. The 
centralisation of-oil mills. flour mills, rice mills, 
etc, and the inroads made by foreign vegetable 
“Ghee” and condiments and sweet etc. may 
account for the loss of employment of many 
Indian women workers. 

Indian women can doa lot to rehabilitate 
large numbers of our unemployed brethren and 
sisters to get back their jobs, if only they 
practised swadeshi in their purchases of woollen 
goods, silks, leather goods, and articles of 


- luxury and objects d’arts. 


The revival of-our national artistic discrimi- 
nation may, also, help a great deal in this 
work of reconstruction. -For our products were 


ousted by foreign goods, not on account of. 


a 


inferiority, but on grounds of alleged ‘Fashion’ 
and due toa temporary: blindness born of a 
national sense of inferiority. | 

We have seen from the detailed figures given 
above that although there is a marked decline 
in the employment of women-in most indus- 
tries, yet a very vast number of women are at 
present working and wil! always be working for 
their livelihood in different industrial centres. 
So that the conditions in which they work need 
a serious study by all well wishers of our 
country. 


5 


Conditions of Work 

The inconveniences under which they work 
are many. Some of. these they share in 
common with the men as those concerned with 
the basic terms and conditions of work and em- 
ployment, but there are others which concern 
women only and these they suffer without much 
effort being made by outside agencies to secure 
relief. First in the list of grievances is the 
method of employment which brings the egri- 
culturist worker to the new industrial centres. 
This is universally done by a set of inter- 
mediaries known as either jobbers, sirdars or 


- mukkadams, oe 


The jobber is the intermediary between the 
employer and the employee and takes orders 
from the employer and also informs the latter 
about the grievances of the workers. The 
women are dependent on him for the 
security of the job .as well as often outside 
the factory premises for help when they 
are in debt. The result of all this control 
by the jobber -leads to abuses and the 
latter takes .advantage of his position very 
frequently by taking bribes and dismissing and 
engaging the workers as he likes. The position 
of the women workers is made specially difficult 
in such a system. The female counterpart of 
the jobber, the naikin and mukkadamin are 
almost as devoid of moral sense as the jobbers 
themselves, and women have to -bear innumer 
able humiliating ordeals in order to keep their 
jobs. It should be noted here that a recent 
report from Bombay states that several cotton 
mills there have already commenced to engage 


_ workers directly by their managers. Prohibi- 


tion of the jobber system by law is however 
very necessary, asitis very much in force 
everywhere, In this connection the recom- 
mendations ofthe Royal Commission should be 
carried out immediately and a responsible and 
educated woman Inspector with a substantial 
pay should be appointed for.the supervision of 
women wherever they are employed in an 
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appreciable number. 

Women working as dependent labourers, 
that is to say. not as direct wage earners but 
receiving wages or maintenance through a 
principe] worker, consitute another problem. 
out of every 1000 such dependent workers 733 


are females whereas among directly wage earning 


principal workers women number 222 per thou- 
sand. This is a field where much exploitation 
of women is prevalent and this system of 
indirect employment should be slowly abolished 
and direct employment introduccd in all fields 
of work. Driect iecruitment, payment and 
recognition of all women workers sı yerefore 
stilla major problem of the life of women 
workers in India. 

Certain provinces of India show a high per- 
centage of workers migrating to other provinces 
in search of work, such are Bihar and Orissa. 
the United Provinces, Madras and the Central 
Provinces. Madras sends most of her emigrant 
labourers to Malaya and to other places beyond 
India. It is necessary that in these provinces 
there should be propaganda for the informa- 
tion of would-be emigrants regarding the truth 
behind tae expected profits of emigration. For 
provinces which lose a large number of cultiva- 
tors and other workers should see that the in- 
direct losses to the economy of the province by 
such depletion of their labour power are fully 
balancec by at least proportionate gains to the 
individuals who go out. 


Une mpleyment. 
The question of unemployment naturally 
arises in connection with that of employment. 


Every year unemployment is increasing steadily 


recruited from far away villages. 


years continuous workin any one 
should be instituted out of funds raised through _ 


in India but yet no serious . attempt has - been 
made to deal with the problem. 

The difficulty of studying the question is due 
mainly to the fact that industrial employment 
in India is not always sought’ by the workers as 
a permanent means of earning a livelihood. 
Employment is either temporary, periodic, 
Semipermanent or permanent. Temporary 
employment, such as is obtained in building 
railways canals etc, is looked upon by the 
labourers as a source of exira income. When 


such employment ceases the workers return to 


their normal occupation and no serious 
problem of unemployment arises. 

Periodic employment is found in seasonal 
industries and the workers usually have other 
work during the off season. Those among 
them who have no such occupation would be 
greatly benefited by the provision of suitable 
cottage industries for the off seasons. 

The problem of unemployment is very real 
amongst persons employed either semi-perma- 
nently or permanently in the various specialised 
industries. Inthese the workers are usually 
An enquiry 
made in Bombay in 1927-28, showed that 
among those who were the subject of the 
enquiry, not one workcr was born in Bombay, 
Such persons .seldom have anything to fall 
back upon in case of unemployment. In order 
to help the workers in such times of trouble a 
system of unemployment insurance for the 
benefit of workers who can show at least two 
industry 


the contribution of employers and employees 
and through taxes on the products of particular 
industries, ( To be Continued ) 
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Current Affairs. 


Hooligauism In Calcutta Corporation 


...On 18th October last a ‘section of civic 
employees ransacked the Mayoral Chamber and 
abused the Administrator and tried to smear 
him with nightsoil. ü 

Tt was found on Wednesday, the day follow- 
ing the incident as reported inthe Statesman 
dated 20th October :— 

“The carpet on. the mdin staircase in the 
Corporation building was covered with dry mud 
from broken flower pots. 
the door of the Administrator’s office and the 
glass on his table were broken. 

“A broken chair and an overturned lamp- 
stand lay on the table. A civic- official said 
that during the demonstration someone had 
thrown a flower pot at the Administrator, who 
had tilted back his chair in time. 

“Some of the massive leather-bound sofas 
sagged in the middle after the workers had 
danced on them. The television set escaped 
their attention, probably because it was covered 
and kept in a corner.” 

Minister for Municipal Services 
Shri Prosanta Kumar Sur who rushed to the 
Central Municipal Office Building on the next 
day, the 19th October, felt utterly annoyed, and 
according to the Statesman dated 20th 
October :— . 

“Describing the incident as politically 
motivated’ the Minister said that some trade 
union leaders had sent their drunken followers 
to create situaiion which would embarrass the 
Left Frort Government. Minister Shri Sur 
said trouble had been continuing in the Corpo- 
ration since the day the new Government assu- 


The glasspanes on . 


med office. There was a conservancy strike 
during which Joyal workers were intimidated 
even intheir homes. All this had happened 
when the Government was trying to meet the 
workers’ demands. It had promised to look 
into some of their grievances after the pujas. 
‘The Government had wanted to avoid any dis- 
pute involving the civic employees during the 
pujas because accumulation of garbage would 
have created a problem. 

He said no onc appeared to do any work 
whether he was a sweeper or a worker engaged 
in road-building. The-Government had allotted 
about Rs. 3 crores for road repairs, but the 
work had not made much progress. There was 
a limit to the Government’s patience, he added. 

After his speech, several trade union leaders, 
including Shri Baramula Das and Govinda 
Singh condemned the incident and demanded 
an inquiry. 

The Corporation authorities, said in a Press. 
Note on Wednesday there had been an arrange- 
ment with 15 major trade unions that no agita~ 
tion would he organized befor the pujas. But 
there was a “wildcat strike” for five days from 
September 20 over the demand for providing 
nominees of retired employees with jobs. 

The Note said there were 90 unions in the 
Corporation, most of which were “pocket” 
unions. The authorities wanted the employees 
and workers to form a few “major unions”. 


In'a Press statement, issued on tne 19th 
October last Shri Prosanto Kumar Sur, Minister 
for Municipal Services, held, “Yesterday, the 
18th October, 1977, the Administrator of the 
Calcutta Corporation was under gherao ina 
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severe manner from 3 to 10 P. M. About 50 
mazdoors and workers belonging to Con 
servancy, Vaccination, Tubewell etc. wings 
entered his room arid continuously hurled 
abuses and allegations in filthy language 
against him. There was also- extensive damage 
to the Corporation property inasmuch as 
glasspanes of the door and glass tops of tables 
and book shelves were broken as also wooden 
chairs and’ teapoys. The flower pots on the 
staircase leading to the Mayor’s chambar as 
well as those inside were hurled recklessly at, 
the Administrator. Fortunately he suffered no 
injury, although some:splinters hurt him. There 
was also attempt to manhandle him and . dis- 
connect the telephone lines. In short it was a 
crude example of intimidation and assault. 
( Calcutta Municipal Gazette-) 


Bodys Own Tissue 


He -liog 


Yields New Hope in 


Jerusalem—-Why does the human body 
reject certain healing substances? How can 
medical science force the body to be more 
tolerant of certain medications to speed up 
the mending of broken bones, recovery from 
burns and even the implantation of teeth.? 

Israeli Professor Shmuel Shoshan believes 
that he has found the answer to these questions 
through his research nto a natural substace 
called ‘‘collagen.”’ 

A part of the body’s own connective tissue, 
collagen is showing: some promising results in 


the field of healing and beginning to attract the 


attention of medical researchers everywhere. 

Shoshan, a Professor at Jerusalem’s Hebrew 
University, is perhaps the one man more than 
any other in the world today wno has been 
directly responsible for the unearthing of 


in fact holds the organs and bones of the ny 


intact. 
“My goal,‘ says Dr. Shoshani sis to revolu- 


ths 
remarkable properties of this substance, which 


tionize the way we treat injuries and fix teeth. 
In Israel we unfortunately have a living labo- 
ratory where we observe all kinds of war 
injuries. Because of this sorry fact of life, .we 
have been‘fortunate in getting research funds, 
Which have enabled us to make our recent 
advances.” 


“During the Second World War, I was 
critically wounded four, times,” says Dr. 
Shoshan, a native of Riga, Latvia, who left his 
native country to start ‘life anew in Israel in 
1946. “I arrived only to turn around and fight 
both the British and the Arabs. All these 
experiences have given me a deep understanding 
of pain and the ravages of wounds. 

Professor Shoshan’s intensive work in the 
last twelve years has made it possible for 
thousands of others to have some hope of star- 
ting new lives free-from pain. 


“Connective tissue, which we call collagen,” 
explains Dr. Shoshan, ‘“‘is found as a natural 
part of the body., Not only does it promote 
the healing of bone and tissue,” he continues, 
“but it is very useful for treating burns. Col- 
lagen also has been found to be a highly 
effective ‘cement’ in the ‘implantation’ of den- 
tures.” ` 

Discoveries about burns, bones and teeth 
resulted from Professor Shoshan’s explorations 
into what he calls ‘pure science.’ 
the Laboratory of Connective Tissue Research 
in Hebrew University’s Department of Oral 
Biology, he is not only amply qualified, but has 
been a prime motivator among his colleagues 
at the Hadassah Medical Centre. . 

“When I was in Boston doing post-graduate 
work at Harvard andat the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in the mid-1960’s,I came 
across a little-known ressearch paper on striated 
muscle cells,” the Professor recalls. ‘Because 
of my own painful wartime experiences’ I paid 


special attention to a substance called collagen ` 


and its effect on healing. So when I got back 
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to Jerusalem in 1966, I set up this lab at 
Hebrew University,” he continues, gesturing to 
his well-stocked shelves and tables. 

In the eleven years the lab has been func- 
tioning, Dr. Shoshan and his colleaguee have 
singlehandedly discovered how useful collagen 
can be. Their hope is to develop means of 
applying collagen therapeutically to diabetes. 

If the past is any indication, the aspiration 
is certainly not an empty one. Dr. Shoshan’s 
paper, dealing with collagen as an anchor for 
acrylic teeth implanted in dogs, is appearing this 
fallin Britain’s prestigious “Archives ‘of Oral 
Biology.” , 

“When this method is proved successful in 
humans,” he explains, “it will 
roots for false teeth.” l 

Just what is this “stuf” Shoshan is _ spen- 
ding his life investigating? ‘Collagen fibres 
are simply the connective matter in the body,” 
he says. “They are responsible for keeping 
organs, tissues and bones.in their correct shapes 
and in a proper relationship to one another. 
For example, 60 to 80% of skin and bone is 
collagen. It is thé body’s most common form 
of protein.” “News From Israel’ 


provide real 


Introduction of Buddhist studiesin Indian 
Universities 


“The Maha Bodhi” says : 

We are glad to learn thatthe University 
Grants Commission -has decided to introduee 
Buddhist Studies inthe Universities of the 
country. ‘This is a deeision in the right direc- 
tion long overdue. 

Buddhism gave rise to a great culture and 
civilization not only in India but throughout 
Asia. Buddhism flourished in this country up 
to the 12th century and towards the 13th cen- 
tury it disappeard from the land of its birth due 
to reasons both known and unknown, leaving a 
lasting influence on the life and thought of the 
people. While the teachings ofthe Lord 


challenge to the health authorities. 
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Buddha have an abiding value for humanity 
at large, study of Buddhist tradition as a whoie 
has a special importance for this country from 
several points of view. _ 

Itis truethat ina few Universities in the 
North Pali and other Buddhist Studies have 
been in existense for sometime now. Bet then 
except in the case of the Calcutta University, in 
the rest they have continued asa section of 
some other department, mostly Sanskrit. Asa 
result these subjects have received step-motherly 
treatment from the authorities concerned and 
they could not make much progress. There- 
fore it is necessary that separate depar:ments 
should be opened for Buddhist Studies inclu- 
ding Pial. Then only they can | develop and 
make their contribution to the promo.ion of 
knowledge in this special discipline. 

It may be mentioned here that the General 
Meeting of the Mahabodhi Society 
held on 31. 12. 76 adopted a resolution reques- 
ting the Government of India ( Education 
Department & U. G. C. ) to introduce Pali & 
Buddhist Studies in the Universities where they 
do not exist at present. Then again on the 
occasion of the 2600th Buddha Jayant. Semi- 
nar held inNew Delhi from 27th to 30th 
March another resolution was adoptec to the 
same end, 


The Malaria Menace 


SURENDRA N. PANDEYA writers in 
science and Culture” :— 

The recurrence of malaria posesa new 
There were 
as many as six million cases of malaria in the 
last year. Efforts are being made to con:rol the 
disease rather than attempt its “near impossi- 
ble” eradication. More malaria clinics have 
been opened for taking blood slides and 
immediate treatment. Distribution of medi- 
cines like chloroquin and’ primaquin free of 
cost has been arranged through local schools, 
munieipalities and panchayats. In rural areas 


of India . 
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DDT spraying is done and social workers are 
keep-ng detecting cases of malariain urban areas 
anti- arval operations have been started. Still 
all tkese measures are not adequate to eradicate 
malaria completely from the globe as has been 
done in case of small-pox. 


P=RIODIC fevers have been known and re- 
ferred to for thousands of years from China 
and -ndia. Hippocrates classified intermittent 
fevers as being quotidian, tertian or quartan. 
The association of the disease with swamps and 
marsi lands was clearly seen even then, 
although tt was widely believed that the noxi- 
ous air in these areas caused the disease, hence 
the word ‘malaria’ (mala=bad, aria=air ). 
That the disease has many times changed the 
course of history can not be denied. Armies 
have been decimated ; rulers of countries and 
leaders of major religions have been killed by 
malazia. The disease leaves all those afflicted 
completely debilitated for long periods. Besides 
the individual suffering, malaria also keeps a 
consiterable section of the labour force idle, 
leading to smaller wages earned by workers, 
less production and more absentatism both in 
factories and farms leading to colossal loss of 
money. 


A phonse Laveran, a French army surgeon 
defintely established in 1880 that Plasmodium 
sthe eausative ageni. It undergoes a cyclical 
development both in man and in the vector, the 
Anopveles mosquito. The genus Piasmoadium isi 
defined to undergo sexual division in the body 
of the mosquito and two cycles ofa sexual 
division in the vertebrate host. Four protozoan 
species cause naturally acquired human malaria 
Piasmadium falciparum ; P. viax, P. malarias and 
P. ova’e. Man is infected by sprozoites injected 
by the bite of the infected mosquito. The 
sporozoites localise in the parenchymal cells of 
liver, where they grow, segment and sporulate 
(pre-e-ythrocytic stage of infection). On reach- 
ing maturity, merozoites are released from the 


r 


' of quinlne supplies in world war J. 


cells of the liver and enter erythrocyres to start 
the blood cycle. In all but falciparum malaria, 
a proportion of these parasites infect more 
tissue cells (exocrythrocytic cycle) may continue 
for several years and result in relapse in the 
infected patient. Some of the merozoites 
invading erythrocytes differentiate into male and. 
female parasites known as gametccytes. If this 
blood is ingested by a female mosquito, then 
further development takes place. In the gut of 
the mosquito, exflagellation of the male gameto- 
cyte is followed by fertilisation of the female 
gametocyte and the resuliing zygote, develop- 
ing in the gut wall as an oocyst, eventually 
gives rise to the infective sporzoites. 


= Aturning point in the therapy of malaria - 
was achieved when cinchona bark was employed 


in 1638 to treat Countess Anndel Chinchon, 
wife ofthe Viceroyto Peru, and that her 
miraculous cure resulted in the introduction of 
cinchona into Spainin 1639. For almost two 
centuries the bark was employed for- medicine 
as powder (Jusuit’s powder), extract or infusion 
In 1820 Pelletier and Caventou isolated quinine 


and cinchonine (alkaloids) from cinchona bark. ` 


During the nineteenth century quinine finally 
became the drug of choice and remained so far 
the first’ decades of twentieth century. The 
ruthless harvest of cinchona bark resulted in 
the nearextinction of the tree. The development 
of synthetic antimalarial was initiated by 
German Workers, prompted by enemy control 
Starting 
from methylene blue molecule, which has been 
shown to possess some antimalarial activity, 
culminated in the development of the first 
synthetic antimalarial drug, Plasmochin (Pama- 
quine) in 1926. Toxicity and relative ineffec- 
tiveness against acute malarial attacks limited 
its use. Further research led to the synthesis 
of Atebrin ( Quinacrine, mepacrine) in 1930. 
Ruinacrine was employed widely and continued 


to play an outstanding role in the prevention 
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and treatment of malaria in Allied troops. .A 
real breakthrough came by the synthesis of 
chloroquine (Resochin) in , 1937. Itis one of 
the most effective drugs in antimalaris 
therapy. Meanwhile other antimalarials Were 
being developed during the 1940 and early 1950 
Chlioroguinide (Proguanil), pyrimethamine 
(Darprim), pentaquine and primaquine, Various 
groups of chemicals, used for antimalarial 
drugs include cinchona alkaloids,. aminoquino- 
lines, aminoacridines, biguanides, pyrimidines 
and sulfone derivatives (DDS or Dapsone). 
All these drugs have been classified according 
to the stages during the life cycle of the malariai 
parasite available for chemotherapeutic attack. 
They are called blood schizontocidal gametoci- 


‘dal, primary tissue ‘schizontocidal and secon- 


dary tissue schizonticidal. 

Antimalarial agents may be divided into 
two quite distinct groups according to their 
mode of action: (A) Antifolics—comprising 
such compounds as chlorguinide, pyrimeth’- 
mine and the sulfonamides, which act on the 
p-amino benzoic acid (PABA)-folic acidfolinic 
acid cycle. Agents in this group either inter- 
fere with the incorporation of PABA into folic 
acid, a process that does not occur in mammals 
or bind to dihydrofolate reduclases: such 
birday to plasmodial dihydrofolate reductase 
is very strong in comparision with that to the 
mammalian hetero-enzyme. (B) Quinoline- 
Acridine group : which act by interference with 
nucleic acid synthesis. These include cinchona 
alkaloids, acridines and 4-amino quinolines. 
O’-Brien and Hahn have offered a model to 
account for the antimalarial activity of 


chloroquine and its congeners. They suggested 


7 that : (i) the quinoline ring is intercalated with 
¢ the parasite DNA; between base 
~ double-stranded DNA involving electrostatic 
forces, the diamino side chain attached to the 


pairs of 


quinoline ring at position 4-bridges the two 
DNA strands by` electrostatic interaction 
between the diamino nitrogens and the © DNA 
phosphate groups. Thus a complex is formed 
with DNA and the drug, interfering the separa- 
tion of strands of DNA for replication. 
Furthermore, RNA transeription from DNA 
requires the availability of certain base pairs 
and constraint of these pairs will hinder the 
process. The hemolytic and antimalarial effects 
of the 8-aminoquinolines appears to be 
intimately related, and circumstantial evidence 
strongly indicates that both effects depend on 
the formation of reversible reduction-oxidation 
intermediates during the bio-transformation of 
the drug.in the host. 

The efficiency of these synthetic drugs is 
greatly resricted.due to many side effects, which 
they cause. Pamaquine causes anorexia, nausea, 
cyanosis, epigastric distress, abdominal pain, 
these pain and weakness. But the most serious 
side effect is acute hemolytic anemia in person 
whose red cells are unusually susceptible to 
drug-induced hemolysis. Quinacrine imparts 
yellow color to skin, eyes and urine, which may 
be mistaken for jaundice. Quinine causes 
tinnitus, vertigo, blurred vision and deafness. 
Furthermore, it requires frequent dosing often 
eyery 6 hour. Chloroquine is not active against 
the sporozoites, or the primary exoerythrocytic 
forms of plasmodia,and therefore, does not 
prevent the establishment of infection. 
Another factor which has caused more. concern 
in malaria therapy is the appearance of strains 
of ptasmodia resistant to the 4-aminoquinolines 
and such strains are often cross-resistant to all 
synthetic antimalarial agents. Vector mosqui- 
toes have also developed  resistanee to 
insecticides like DDT. Consequently, there is 
a renewed interest in research concerned with 


malaria chemotherapy and insect repellants. 
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THE NEUTRON BOMB : 


‘HUMANE’ KILLER OR THE . 


KILLING OF HUMANISM ? 


ACADEMICIAN BORIS PETROVSKY, SOVIET MINISTER OF HEALTH 


for the 


As a doctor and scientist working 
people’s 


most humane cause of protecting 
health, I cannot help expressing my indignation 
at the Pentagon’s plans to start, manufacturing 
the neutron bomb. We are witness to an incre- 
dible thing: plans for wholesale destruction 
of people are being discussed and approved 
pubiicly and without scruple. 
are being discussed in the same halls of the 
American Congress where calls are made to 
ensure justice and safeguard human rights. . 
50, what can the neutron bomb bring to 


mankind? It is described as the best thing - 


ever created in the field of military technology 
and as a “clean” and “humane” weapon. AS 
for the argument whether 
weapon is humane or inhumane, Lam convinced 
that no weapon is humane. The neutron bomb 
is not an exception) More, its use may have 
disastrous consequences. 

The main difference between the veutron 
bomb and a “conventional” nuclear weapon is 
that the neutron bomb affects man not«by a 
shock wave or luminous radiation but radiation 

f the neutrons which causes a grave -radiation 
sickness. The painful manifestations and out- 
come of the radiation sickness are known, un- 
fortunatelv, not only from experiments with 
animals but also from the tragic “experiment” 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. -People feel worse, 
the leukocyte count of their blood sharply falls, 
and the process involves the bone marrow, the 
source of vitat white blood cells. The organism 
becomes practically defenceless against infec- 
tion. The intestine is affected and haemorrhages 


occur... 


Moreover, they 


one or another 


-vely decreased effects of the 


d 


Judging by reports in the Western press, the 
Pentagon military planners believe that the main 
“advantage” of the neutron bomb is that it can’ 
disable people first. Radiation by the neutrons 
in. large doses directly affects the nervous. 
system, particularly the brain. The inevitable 
result of neutron radiation is fast loss: of orien-. 
tation, inability to perform with ‘a sense of 
purpose the simplest operations, loss of con- 
sciousness, convulsions and the shock. No 


treatment can save the neutron bomb victim, 


from painful death. : 

The self-styled “humanists”? claim that the 
neutron bomb can “destroy the enemy defen- 
ding a city without breaking china in the cup- 
boards.” . In actual fact, the picture is absolu- 
iely different. 

The neutron bomb is a nuclear weapon with 
increased neutron radiation effects and relati- 
shock wave and 
luminous radiation, So, the ‘‘traditional’” 
nuclear weapon is only quantitatively different 
from the neutron bomb: 

Furthermore, the neutron explosion causes a 
lethal radiation sickness in people within a dis- 
tance of one kilometre from ground zero and 
completely destroys building within a distance 
of about 200 metres. Like the atom bomb, the 
neutron bomb causes blast damage and fires 
and destroys material and cultusal values. 

No sane person can believe that a neutron 
bomb can destroy a tank column while a mere 
two or three kilometres away “a peaceful family 
is quietly drinking its late-night tea.”’ 

History has taught us a lesson that in no 
war the use of weapons has been confined to 
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the battlefields: the peaceful population has 
always, suffered from them. The more sophis- 
ticated the weapons, the more suffering they 
inflict on the people. | 
Does it make much difference that the lethal 
effect range of the neutron bombf is only one 
kilometre and that blast damage and fires are 
limited by 200 metres? Dnring the second 
World War an air bomb destroyed everything 
within as small a range as dozens of metres. 
Yet, how much suffering that war brought to 
peaceful citizens. Suffice it to recall the ruins 
of Stalingrad, Coventry, Dresden and London. 
The aftermaths of the dropping of the atom 
bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki are well 
known: hundred of thousands were killed 
and tens of thousands crippled. People who 
went through the ordeal and their children and 
grandchildren who haye not heard the explo- 


sions still suffer and will inevitably suffer from 


the effects of radiation. 

The Pentagon claims that the neutron bomb 
is “‘clean” because 
territory with radioactive waste. Is it so? 

Coming in contact with soil, road surface, 
building walls and, especially, metal structures, 
neutron’ -radiatior produces so-called induced 
radiation inthem. The latter will not only 


remain for a long time after the explosion but | 


it does not contaminate © 


also will, forsome time, hinder medical aid 
for the victims, So, the material and cultural 
values which the American politicians want to 
preserve will, in fact, turn into 
radiation. 

Neutron radiation will eventually affect 
those who were lucky to stay beyond the lethal 
effect range. Although most of the tuprotec- 
ted persons who may find themselves beyond 
the 1, 500—metre range at the time oz the cx- 
plosion will survive, neutron radiation will 
produce “invisible” effects on them: The most 
typical of them are: a shorter length of lise, 
possibility of developing cancer, and opacity of 
the lens leading to loss of sight. Increased 
radiation is particularly hazardous for pregnant 
women. Infant mortality and the risk of giving 
birth to physically handicapped or mentally 
deficient babies increase. Moreover, causes of 
congenital malformation will be more frequent 
in children of radiated parents due to the 
damage inflicted on the genetic (he editary) 
structures. . 

Millions of peaceful people will be « ondem-. 
ned to death and grava disease if neutron 
bombs explode on the battlefields or over 
cities and village. 

(Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta) 
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with Rabindranath. 


N, ON 
RABINDRANATH’S RAJA (THE KING) 
--HARIDHAN MUKHERII. 


Rabindranath’s dramatic writings are mostly 
plays of ideas. His Raja (The king). is preemi- 
nently a play of ideas. 
it is named the King of the Dark Chamber, 
a phrase occurring in the last ‘stanza of 
a poem. enfitled Agamon (Coming) in 
Kheya. Some are of opinion that the phrase is 
unhappy. According to them the king is Lord 
(Pravu) which’ in Rabindranath’s poems, is 
another name for the Loving God. And, as 
God is immanent and transcendent as well. 
He should not be described as king of the Dark 
Chamber. But one need not be so critical or 
fastidious about it, especially when the phrase 
is gleaned from a poem of Rabindranath’s in 
which “the first draft: of the idea which took 
shape as Raja (the king)” could be found. 
Raja was written in 1910. Jt was re-created as 
Arup Ratan (The .formless Jewel) to make it 
more cogent and presentable on the stage. For 
the story element of these t'wo plays Rabindra- 
nath owes much to Kushajataka of the 
Buddhistic literature (Fansbal, Jataka vol ViNo. 
531, Pages 278-312). It is perhaps more allied 
to Mahabastu Abadan (Senart, vol III pages 
1—27) as the name of the queen there appears 
as Sudarsana. Rabindranath’s Shapmochan 
(End of course) deals with the. same idea as in 
Raja. It is also based.on a Jataka story. The 
master idea contained in Raja is very favourite 
It recurs in many of his 
writings. The years between 1902 and 1910 
were for Rabindranath—years of acute lone- 
liness and deep sorrow. Many a death 
occurred in his family during this period- His 
wife died in 1902. His second daughter 


In English translation . 


é 


Renuka died in 1904. His youngest son 
Samindra died in 1907. For all these reasons, 
his troubled heart needed peace. It was ancho- 
ring in God for solace and strength. He was 
realising the comforting touch of God in the 
innermost recess of his heart, torn asunder by ` 
tragic sorrows. ‘His poem Agamon (coming), 
mentioned above, was written on Sraban 28. 
1312. His poems Dukhamurti (The shape of 
Sorrows), left undated, and Dan (Gift) were 
composed in 1312. All these poems deal with 
the same idea as ts found to have been largely 
developed five years later in his symbolist play, 
Raja. To put itin other words. these poems 
foreshadowed the King of the Dark Chamber. 

The play seeks to illucidate the secret 
dealings of God with man. It contains many 
ideas or religious ideologies about realisation of 
God through different modes of approach. 
But it is not a one-sided affair. Man is ereated 
by God after His own image. And God needs 
man equally as, perhaps more than, man needs 
Him for the fulfilment of the object of His 
creation. Man is gifted with his own volition. 
Sometimes he drifts away from God; 
times he feels an urge to be united with Him. 
It is man’s egoism which, in most cases, screens 
him from God. And egoism begets pride. 
This idea finds expression in the ‘portraiture of 
Queen Sudarsana. She stays in the dark 
chamber where she wishes to have a sensuous 
perception of the king who is God. The dark 


<- chamber is, as it were, the shroud of egoism in 

. which she covers herself. But God is all love. 
ek 

.He wooes human heart as a bridegroom wooes 


his bride. Sudarsana’s egoism gradually 
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erodes. Her pride gives place to a sense of 
humbleness. From the highest position of the 
queen she brings herself downto the lowest 
level of those -who serve their master. 
realisés God in everything when she is brought 
to light from the dark chamber after she has 
been chastened in the fire of sorrow and 
distress. Sorrow purges the vices of man just 
as fire frees gold from extreneous impurities. 
This is symbolised in the portraiture of 
Surangama as well. That realisation of God 
comes through sorrow is indicated by Grand- 
father in his wise forewarning to Surangama 
that God would make 
flower of parijat by making her walk along the 
path of thorny thickets. Perception of God is 
also possible through intelligent searching. 
arguing, scepticism, even rank atheism or, in 
other words, positivistic attitude which never 
takes the unseen into account till it has become 
seen. An atheist is much better than a hypo- 
crite or an imposter. The former has a chance 
of redemption but the latter, none. This idea 
is embodied in the portraitures of the king of 
Kanchi and Suborna. Kanchi is ultimeately 
rewarded by God while Suborna is deprived of 
His grace. God is also realisable through 
friendship. Grandfather embodies this idea. 

Nothing can alienate him from God. His 
five sons died. one after another, but his faith 
in his Mate never wavered. He knows the 
mysterious ways of God better than anybody 
else: Even Surangama who was retrieved from 
the path of vice by God out of His unaccoun- 
table grace seeks the help of grandfather when 
doubts arise about the ways of God or His 
whereabouts. A eonstant crony, of the king 


i.e. God, he knows best how God manifests 


Himself in His creation. He exhorts one and 
all to bein search of God in any form they 
likc.. His advice to a starving man, complai- 
ning of failure of ‘crop in the country is to 
seek out the king i.e. Godin the shape of 
food. instead of sitting idle and wailing. 
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All these spiritual speculations and 2ermene- 
‘utics, hidden inthe play or, however, not 
entirely new. They are met with, here and 
there, in the holy books and cults of different 
religious sects of our land. The precepts incul- 
cated in the Gita, particularly in its twelfth 
chapter on Bhaktiyoga, the ideology of the 
Vaishnavas or the Pauranic or popu ar belief 
that one gets nearer to God much mor: quickly 
through enemity than through amity are not 
unfamiliar to a devout Indian reader, if not to 
a westerner. That man’s “attainment of the 
absolute is not a one sided ambition, Lut a ful- 
filment of a mutual desire” and that “He needs 
Thee a thousand times more than Thcu canst 
reed Him” is nota new proposition. The 
famous parable of the Prodigal son of the Bible 
illustrates this idea. To come nearer to our 
age ‘The Hound of Heaven’ of Francis Thomp- 
son (1859—1907) also sets forth this idza. But 
whereas with Rabindranath, deeply irfluenced 
by the Upanishads from his very boyhaod days, 
these spiritual ideas or concepts, are a living 
truth, an innermost conviction or a spiritual 
experience, with most of the scholars of 
theology or writers of hagiography tney are 
often enough, mere things of cold acadzmic in- 
terest. They may have a greater‘meacure of 
knowledge and a bigger intellectual dimension, 
but knowledge and intellect do not necessarily 
help realisation of spiritual truths. Rabindra- 
nath had the rare sensibility of our ancient 
sages to the spiritual phenomena in the human 
heart. As all these super-sensuous perceptions 
are very elusive and almost ineffable, Rabindra- 
nath tries to express them not through crd inary 
concrete images but through symbolic sug ges- 
tiveness, In fact, the symbolist drama has 
come into existence as.a regular. conventional 
drama is not capable of representing what is 
esoteric and agreeably enigmatic. But a drama 


' be it regular or symbolist, has certain demands 


to fulfil. A word or two about how fer Raja 
(the king) succeeds as a ssmbolist pley may 
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now be ventured. A detailed discussion of the 
characteristic features of a symbolist piay need 
not be made here. That would be indulging in 
academic disquisitions and, what is worse, 
pompus platitudes. A reader of some literary 
accomplishment knows them well. We all 
know that Raia has been put on the stage both 
in our country and western countries with 
notable success, particularly in Germany and- 
France. But one cannot help thinking that the 
play might gain much if it were more compact 
and.tense. The human story on which the 
spiritual implications of it are projected is here 
unfolded in a very sprawling fashion. This 
snaps the coherence between the outer story 
and its inner significance. Events on the stage 
should be reduced to the minimum because 
anything extraneous or inessential.is likely to 
make the reader or the spectator miss the link 
between the parallel sets of meaning—one 
contained in the surface story and the other 
hidden in it. In the absence of compression 
of stage events some critics are inclined ‘to call 
Macterlink’s Blue Bird a fairy play rather than 
a symbolist play proper. His “The Sightless’ 
is held to be much ‘better as a drama of this 
genre as the symbolic meaning in it is easy to 
grasp on account of the human story being 
made as concise as possible. Incidents.in Raja 
are too many, And some of them, particularly 
the one where Grandfather appears as the 
general of an army is out of tune with the spiri- 
tual tone of the play. The message, of the 
drama seems to have been lost, to a great 
extent, by the nosy report of fighting with | 
several kings in which the King of Kanchi gets 
a missle—impled in hif chest. It is not 
definitely known who haels this missite 
Grandfather or the invisible king. 
But whoever he may be, this bellicosity is not 
compatible with the nature of either, so far 
revealed to the reader or the spectator, The 
incident is much too crudely realistic to convey 


$ any symbolic significance. Grandfather’s never 


—failing cheerfulness and his past activities do 
not justify this act of violence. It does not 
befit the king, either, who, we are told, does not 
“make a thundering row over his progress 
through the country”.. He does not even care 
to brush away the dust thrown at him bv any 
body, He never likes to go about with guards 
and sentries on the road. This part of the sur- 
face story, therefore, tends to destroy that 
frame of the reader’s or spectator’s mind which 


is so essential for awakening in him on aware- 


ness of the spiritual truth intended to be impre- 
ssed on him. Asa symbolist drama Dakghar 
(The Postoffice) has achieved a greater measure 
of success than Raja because’ events on the 
stage are not more than what are just required 
to emphasise the inner significance. Too much 
crowding of characters, including - the laity, a 
bedlamite, bands ` of dancers and hilarious 
followers of Grandfather seem to be another 
drawback of Raja. The majority of them are 
dolts. They fail to hold our attention. Most 
of them are definitely inksome. Others have 
no distirct individuality, They are brought in 
as mere vehicles of ideas. They exist but they 
do not grow. More important characters also 
seem to be projections of the dramatist’s own 
personality. It would not be far from truth to 
say that they are like figures of puppet show 
whose dialogues are intoned by the pullcrs of 
string behind them. Whether it is Surangama 
speaking or it is Grandfather or even a'roadside 
person, one feels that she or he is echoing 
the voice of the playwright. The arresting 
tricks of phrases, apt metaphors, clever puns, 
etc. as used by them, smack of the pecular 
Tagorean diction. Preeminently a lyric poet, 
Rabindranath can hardly get out of himself and 
maintain the aloofness of a depersonalised 
dramatist. This accounts for the someness in 
the manner of talks put in the mouth of diffe- 
rent persons in the play. Numerous songs in 
the drama constitute yet another flaw in it. 
They are as many as twenty-six in number. 
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Action in a symbolist drama is understandably 
less brisk and virile than in a conventional, 
regular drama. Its impressiveness lies more in 
the dreamy atmosphere it creates than in the 
Joud clash of interest. or conflict. In Raja 
whatever feeble. action is there in its outer 
human story, is cluttered up with too many 
songs, though, admittedly, they are in 
themselves finest poetry. 


These songs are more or less after the 
pattern of songs of Bibek (conscience) or 
Bhairabi (a female ascetic) or a Boul (a mystic 
mendicant) one comes across in the jatra per- 
These super--imposed singers in- 
terpret the action, predict its course or warn 
the hero against a moral pitfall or point to him 
the right path at the right moment. They bear 
a family resemblance to the chorus of the Greek 
drama, and, to some extent, to the Shakespea- 
rean fools who talk very wisely in a jesting vein 
on grave occasions. The songs occurring in 
Raja, even though they are winged with a 
lingering music, have destroyed, toa consi- 
derable extent, dramatic reality and coherence. 
Songs and singing are no doubt capable of ex- 
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pressing the incommunicable feelings and emo- 
tions of man in supreme moments of life more 
effectively than words, however politica and 
suggestive they may be. Dancing is perhaps one 
Step ahead of singing in this direction Fts 
power of expressing the shadowy yearninzs or 
subtle feelings of the human heart is nuch 
greater, Rabindranath was realising this truth 
more and more, especially after he had seen 
sme performance of dance based:on th: epi- 
sodes ofthe Ramayana in Java. Tiis is 
evident from his letter compiled under the title 
“Letter from a Traveller in Java” particularly 
14 of 17 Sept , 1927. It is pe-haps 
for this reason that he preferred writirz of 
musical dramas like Basanta (1923), Ritu anga 
(1927), Nabin (1931), etc. and dance-dramas 
like Chitrangada (1936), Chandalika (193€) and 
Shyama (1939) to writing of symbolic or non- 
symbolic dramas (excepting a very few like 
Basari, 1933, Muktir Upay publisbed in 1948 
etc.) in his later years. But these dramas ars less 
religious in tone or spiritual in attitude. They 
are very unlike Dakghar (The Post Office) or 
Raja (The King) which is aptly called the ‘nner 
drama’ of the “human soul.” 
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THE GOVERNOR’S POWER TO PARDON AN ACCUSED 
. M. S. GEHLOT l P 


Article 161 of the constitution provides that 
the Governor of the State shall have the power 
to grant pardons, reprieves, respites or remi- 
ssiors of punishment or to suspend, remit or 
commute the sentence of any person convicted 
of any offence against any law relating to a 
matter to whieh the executive power of the state 
'extends. It means that the Governor: can 
exercise these powers with regard to any person 


convicted of any affence against a law relating to 


a matter to which the excutive authority of the 
state extends. In other words the Goverior’s 
power relating to pardons, reprieves, respites, 


is coexistent with the legislative powers 
162 of the 


etc. 


etc. 
of tke state as confined in Article 
Constitution. His power to pardon 
covers up the matters relating to the list H and, 
also the matters including the List HI of the 
Tth schedule, provided there is no Union law 
with respect to the List I.1 But it is to be 
notei that offences against laws with respect to 
the matters included in List I & II are excluded 
from the scope of Entry Iot list H of the 7 
Schedule of the Constitution. Moreover, 
under the section 54 of the Indian Penal Code 
and the section 401 (1) of Criminal procedure 


Code the Governor enjoys the power to Pardon, 


suspend or remit or commute the sentence of 
the eccused person. 
Comparative Study of Article 72 and 168 

The pardoning power of the Governor under 
Article 161 is limited to the cases which are 
covered by Article’ 72 of the ‘Constitution. 
Thus Article 72 limits -the power. of the 
Governor inrespect of pardoning an accused. 
It should be noted that the President alone has 
the 2xclusive power to grant pardon ete. 
whereas both the Governor and President have 


concurrent powers in respect of suspension of 
the death penalty. In short the power of the 
Governor to grant pardons, reprieves, respites 
etc., is applicable to all the cases where the 
executive authority of the state has the scope to 
frame the laws except the cases wherc sentence 


‘ig not a sentence of death. The Governor has. 


the power to grant a pardonor remit the 
sentence of a person who is transported for 
life,2 The President of India shall have the 
power to pardon a sentence of death, not the 
Governor.3 

H. M. Seervai holds the view ihat the 
Presidents power is wider than the power of 
the Governors in respect of pardoning the con- 
victed persons against the offence of the laws. 
The President can pardon punishment or 
sentences inflicted by Court Martial under 
Article 72 (1) (a) of the Constitution but the 
Governor cannot do so under Article 161. 
The study of Article 72(1) (c) and 72 (3) reveals 


that the President’s power extends to pardoning ~ 


in all the cases where the sentence is one of 
death even against the laws made in list I, II 
and IH of the 7th Sehedule. But the Gover- 
nor’s of the state do not enjoy this power.4 


A Conflicting situation with -regard to the 


jurisdiction of the Centre and the State over 


the pardoning power of the President and the 


Governor came into being in 1957 when the 
Communist 
Namboodripad decided to free all the political 
prisoners and to commute all pending death 
sentences, including all the death sentences of 
Vasu Pillai, a Communist leader who was awai- 
ting execution of death sentence for murdering 
a Congress man in the Kerala State.5 The 
mercy petition of Vasu Pillai for commutation 


Ministry headed ‘by E. M. S. 
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had already been rejected by the President of 
India at a time when Kerala was under the 
President’s Rule. It raised the issue of Centre 
—State relationship and jurisdiction in the 
judicial field. The issue was solved with the 
State Government on the point that the power 
to pardon of the death sentence is vested in the 
President alone. The clemency was granted 
to the accusad on the condition that the Kerala 
State Gnvernment would not further exercise 
its own powers of. clemency to remit the 
sentences of Mr. Pillai in future.6.But V. R. 
Krishna Iyer does not agree with this view that 
the Governor could not have exercised his 
pardoning power under Article 161 because 
the President had already dismissed the petition 
of Vasu Pillai for commutation. In_ his 
opinion the Article 72 does not’'take away the 
pardoning: power of the State Governor. Both 
the Governor and the President have the con- 
current jurisdiction to grant pardon or commu- 
tation to any convicted person.7 


The Study of Article 142 and 16! 
The comparative study of both the Articles 


expressly makes it clear that there is no Cons- , 


titutional limitation over these Articles when 
these are operative in their respective fields. 
But in the case Mr K. M. Nanavati V/S State 
of Bombay8 the conflict between Article 142 
and Article 161 came into the open. Kawas 
Maneckshaw Nanavati; an Indian Officer 
of the Indian Navy, was convicted of murder 
under section 302 of the I. P. C. and was 
sentenced to imprisionment for life by the 
High Court of Bombay. After the judgement 
the accused made an appeal for leave to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of India. Before the 
warrant was issued for his arrest, who was in 
Naval custody, the Governor of Bombay Shri 
Prakasa issued an order under Article 161 
suspending the sentence subject to the condition 
that the accused was to remain in Naval 
custody till the disposal, of the appeal to the 


Supreme Court. The: Governor’s order sus- 
pending the sentence of K. M. Nanavati was 
challenged in the Bombay High Court v hich 
later upheld that the action of the Govcrnor 
was constitutional and valid and the power 
Should be exercised before, duringsand after 
trial. The case therefore attained the dignity 
of a “Great Case.”9 

But the Supreme Court created an interes- 
ting precedent jin the judgement of the 
Nanawati case. The Supreme Court by 
majority of four to one held that Article 142 
gave power to the Supreme Court to make an 
order necessary on doing complete Justice in 
any case or matter pending before it.) It 
further covers the power to suspend a sen ence 
at a time when an appeal is pending befor: the 
Supreme Court. It was further held that Acticle 
161 does not deal with the Suspensions of 
Sentence at a time when the Article 142 :3 in- 
operative and the matter is Sub-judice in the 
Supreme Court. The judgement thus show: that 
the Supreme Court under Article 142 can over- 
ride the orders of the Governor for susper ding 
a sentence, particularly in a situation whei an 
appeal is pending in the Snpreme Cour. It 
was further pointed out that the power of sus- 
pending sentence also cannot be exercised 
either by the Governor or the President so as 
to interfere with the operation of Article 142 
during the period when the matter is bre ught 
before the Supreme Court either under A-ticle 
136 or of any Article of the Constitution.11 
They can make an order of Isuspensior of 
sentence prior to the accused ‘filing a pe ition 


for appeal before the Supreme Court, but the 
order will cease to operate as soon a the 
matter is Sub-judice in the Supreme Court. 


It was also held that it is open to the Gov=rnor 
to grant a full pardon at any time even during 
the pending of the case in the Supreme Court 
but he cannot suspend a sentence 
Article 161 of the Constitution. 

Thus, the Supreme Court while reviewing 
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the judgement of the Bombay High Court 
cbser.ed that the action taken by the Governor 
against the accused Nanavati was Constitu- 
tionally invalid, for the Governor’s Order was 
issuec from the time when the Supreme Court 
1ad s2ized the matters of the case and hence 
it corflicted with the power of the Supreme 
Cour: under Article 142 of the Constitution. 
It was observed that the Governor’s right to 
suspend a sentence would also include the 
power to attach lawful conditions to it. These 
should, however, not be illegal, 
impossible of performance. The Court can 
examine and interfere only if the Governor's 
action has exceeded his power under the Cons- 
titution.12 

Tae study of the Case openly 
the Article 161 is subject io the limit of the 
article 142 of the Constitution, though the 
Constitutional provisions do not put this limi- 
tation on the power of the Governor. In fact, 
the primary question before the Supreme Court 
was not of the pardoning power but of the 
power to suspend a sentence. It was observed 
that the rule of law requires that conflict 
between the Judiciary and Executive should be 
avoided. This can be done by applying the 
principle of harmonious construction and 
holcing that the Governor’s power to suspend 
a sentence could not be exercised from the time 
when the Supreme Court has seized the matter 
for ts disposal of; 
When to exercise the Power ? :— 

Asa matter of fact, the powers under 
Article 161 to grant pardons, reprievés, respites 
or iemissions of punishment ` or to suspend, 
remt or commute the sentence of any person 
convicted of any offence against the law relating 
to a matter to which the executive authority of 
the State has the jurisdiction to frame the laws, 
have been conferred on the Governor witha 


reveals that 


view that the executive. body of the state would 
impzove the judicial errors eommitied by a 
decisive Judicial authority of the State. Accor- 


Immoral or. 


ding to the constitutional scheme, judiciary 
and the Exeeutive body have the separate field 
to perform their duties respectively: The 
administration of justice through the courts of 
law secures the law and order in the State and 
also protects the life, liberty and property of 
the people. It shows that the Judges’ duty is to 
pronounce the Judgements while it is the duty 
of the Executive body to énforce the decision 
of the courts. Normally no difficulties arise in 
carrying out their duties respectively but a 
situation may arise where carrying ont a judge- 
ment of the court or setting the machinery of 
justice in motion might imperil the safety of 
the realm. If the enforcement of a sentence is 
likely to lead to bloodshed ‘and revolution’ the 
executive might well pause (delay) the judgement 
ot the court before exposing the State to 
peril.l3 The power of the Governor to pardon 
a convicted person is not a new power in the 
hands of the Constitutional Sovereign. In 
Britain this prerogative is enjoyed by the Crown 
whois known as “the fountain of justice and 
general Conservator of the peace of the 
kingdom. The King as a rule pardons a 
person only when an offence affects the 
pnblic. 14 . 

In the words of H. M: Seervai, “The 
power of pardon exists to prevent injustice 


whether from harsh or unjust application of 


laws or from Judgement which result in injus- 
tice; hence creating the necessity of vesting 
that power in an authority other than the 
judiciary has always been recognized because 
the laws are not always just nor judicial 
methods are always adequate to secure justice 
in a country.15 

But there are two important questions. First 
on what?grounds the Governor should exercise 


his power to pardon, reprieve, respite ‘etc ?' 


Secondly, should the Governor follow the 
advice cf his Council of Ministers while exer- 
cising Artfcle 1617. As a matter of. fact the 


constitution is’ silent over these issues. It 
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_ cal reasons. 


_ amplitude of these powers 
that they should be used sparingly and with Supreme Court can nullify the 


THE GOVERNOR’S POWER TO PARDON AN ACCUSED 


shows that the Governor of a State may exer- 
cise this right arbitrarily for merely for political 
reasons, Butin actual sense the Governor 
does not exereise this power in an arbitrary 
manner. It is a usual practice that the judici- 


ary is consulted. This has also been mentio- 


ned in the Section (2) 401 of the criminal 
procedure code. l | 

But there are two important questions. 
First on what grounds the Governor should 
exercise his power to pardons, reprieves, rsspite 
etc? Secondly, should the Governor follow 
the advice of his Council of | Ministers while 
exercising Article 161? As a matter of fact 
the Constitution is silent over these issues. It 
shows thatthe Governor ofa State may 
exercise this right arbitrarily for merely politi- 
But in actual sense the Governor 
does not exercise this power in an arbitrary 
manner. Itis an usual practice that the 
Judiciary is consulted. This has also been 
mentioned inthe Section (2)401 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

One may recall that the Communist Govern- 
ment of Kerala intended to free all the politi- 
cal prisoners in view of the fact that they were 
its political supporters. The Governor of 


Maharashtra also granted” free pardon” to Bhai 


Pratap Dialdas, the former Managing Director 
of Sindhu Resettlement Corporation.16 In 
both cases the executive body af the States 
respectively exercised this prerogative in 
terminating the execution of judicial verdicts. 
But this cannot be cited as a healthy precedent 
for our Constitutional law and justice. A full 
pardon wipes out the offence in the eyes of the 
law. Further the unchecked and improper use 
of this power can pervert the course of justice. 
It was observed by the Chief Justice of Bombay 
that the powers under Article 161 are not 
intended to be exercised arbitrarily and exccpt 
for good and sufficient reasons. The very 
makes it necessary 


considerable restraint. They must never be 
used only. to promote justice and not to 
circumvent the due process of law. Crdinarily 
they should not be exercised, when judicial 
proceedings are pending or with the >bjective 
so as to short circuit legal processes and give 
relief, which could be granted by acotrt. We 


‘ hope that those, on whom the corstitution 
conferred these extraordinary powers, will 
exercise them with wisdom and soas not to 


interfere with thc due administretion of 
justice.17 In fact the Governor of -he State 
should exercise this power for the preservation 
of the rule of the law which is the I_fe-blood 
of democracy. But K. Santhanam observed 
after the Nenavati case that the independence 
of the judicial administration from executive 
interference., cannot be ensured mcrely by 
constitutional provisions and that the 
voluntary restraint of the executive is 
essential.I18 Itis therefore essential hat the 
executive body should exercise it wisely in 
order to promote the values of our judicial 
system and not to impede the judicial law of 
the country. The Governor should -naintain 
the dignity of the judicial judgements. While 
exercising this power under Article 16 of the 
Constitution. 

Ministerial Advice :— 

Secondly, should the Governor exe: cise this 
power on the Ministerial advice? The 
constitutional convention is that it s to be 
exercised in accordance with the advice of his 
Ministry, particularly on the advice of the law 
ministry. But the Governor may exercise this 
power at his discretion if he has an effective 
and powerful personality. He may aso act 
according to the directions of the Centre. It 
should be noted that.the action taker by the 
Governor cannot be questioned eitker under 
Article 163. or under 361 of the Con titution. 


The court can interfere -only if the Governor 


The 
orders of the 


transcends his power under Article Isl. 
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Governor if an appeal of a convict is pending 
in the Supreme Court. 

Whi-e dealing with some mercy petitions the 
Governor of Bombay Sri . Prakasa acted in- 
accordance with the directions of the  eentre 
while the Governor of Bihar H. V. Pataskar 
eonceded that the Governor himself can look 
into the mercy petitions.19 It is not necessary 
as he observed 
acted o2 the advice of his 
when tre question of an amnesty and 
of some ofthe prisioners 
Governor.20 

But-in case of Nanavati the Governor did 
not act on his own initiative. He took the 
decisior on the initiative of the Centre, though 
with the consent of his ‘chief minister.21 The 
then Prime Minister of India, late J. L. Nehru 
diselosed inthe Lok-Sabha that he had 
informed the Governor and the Chief-Minister 
of Bombay to suspend the sentence of K. M. 
Nanavati.22 The Centre, thus, played a vital 
role in the case of Nanavati. 

Conclusion :— ` 

All these examples make it clear that no 
democratic convention has been developing in 
our country with regard to the exercise of 
Article 161. There is, therefore, a 
a convention should be formed under 
the Governor would. exercise this power for 
the prctection of our judicial system. It is 
expected that the Ministry will advice the 
Governor only if it appears to the Ministry 
that the judgement of a judiciary will lead to 
thé bloodshed and reperusions. In no case 
this power should be exercised merely for 
political eonsiderations. The centre -hould 
interfer: when grave consequences are 
likely to follow owing to the verdict of a court. 
Above all the-Centre and the States should 
exercise the power to grant - pardons, 
reprieves. respites etc. respectively in such a 
manner that the judiciary and the executive 
branch of the State should not facea 


release 
came to the 


that the Governor of Kerala — 
Ministry in 1959- 


need that _ 
which `’ 


confrontation with regard to their powers 
under Article 72, 142 and 16] respectively. 
This would help to develop harmonious rela- 
tions between the Centre and States and would 
also prevent any constifutional impasse in our 


‘country. 
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I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER | 


_’ SASI BHUSAN DAS 


I remember, Į remember the place 

«Where I was born, the dearest spot on the earth, 
In a tniy village far from the madding crowd’s 
Ignoble strife. 


I. rememper, I remember the tiny ville ge, Jalsuka 
Where I was born, the village by which quietly flowed 
The Kushiara, that was the river of my life, 

As it was the river of the lives of my father 

And grand fathers, who led their simple honest life 
Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 


They died as simple, honest men and women 


~ With good will to all and malice to none. 


The love they had, lived in the minds of other villagers. ‘ 
The love that died with them and with the death of the villagers. 


The love that wanted no return, no acknowledgement. 
For their short simple annals there was no historian 
To record and no stone to tell where they lay 

In their peaceful graves. No -graves, but ashes 

That lay scattered by the bank of the river 

Whose quiet ripples played over them 

And washed them day and night. 
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I remember, I remember the place 

Where the ashes of my perents lie scattered, 
The place that is dearer to mie 

Than the dearest things on the earth. 


I remember, I remember the Gulancha tree, | | 
-On the bank of the river, on whose branch I sat 

In the morning, or at noon, or in the evening 

With my eyes poring over a book I do not recollect. 


On the right stood a Kamini plant and on the left . 
A Shefali. Their soft petals fell quietly, quietly 

On the green grass blown by a soft breeze, 

That came stealthily over the unsown eastern fields. 


My fleeting imagination wove a network of dreams and fancies, 
As the river flowed quietly by, its soft ripples — | 
Kissing in silence the edge of the bank. `‘ 

Unheard their music entered my ears 

And entered my soul. . 


_My eyes dozed languidly 

-On the tiny villages on both banks of the river. 

They stood as silent guards of my boyhood fancies and thoughts 
-——Thoughts and fancies that had no meaning, that had no words, 
But aimless wanderings of a mind that did not know itself 

Or the world around, or moved in a world not realized 

As Wordsworth would say. 


» 
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I REMEMBER, I REMEBER 


The Kushiara was-the river of my life. 

It streamed into my consciousness and 

Became a part of my being, a vital, integral part. 
Its soft music always delighted me as I lived | 
In a small house on its bank. 


- Jt delighted and loved. me, though I knew it not. 


I was unaware of its presence 
As I was of my breathing heart. 
Its rhythm was the rhythm of my life. 


I swam in it and dived in and then surfaced 

On its silvery ripples bursting into a hearty laughter. 
A great fun it was in my boyhood to swin in the river, 
And to swim across it, to dive in . 

And then burst out with peals of laughter. 


The waves around me danced with joy— 

The joy they shared with me and I with them , 
We were friends. I was at one with Nature, 
As Shelley would say. . 


The Kushiara was to me what the Padma was to Tagore, 
The Mississippi to Eliot, or the Wye to Wordsworth. 
And what I am writing is my “Tintern Abbey” 

Though no Abbey was there on its bank. 


` The river of my life flows as quietly as ever, 


Though I see it not except in imagination. 
It still flows quietly, quietly, 
Into my veins, into my blood. 
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And, instantly, I see in a vision my childhood self 
Sitting on the branch of a Gulancha tree, 

Or, diving in or out of the river | 

With peals of loud laughter. 


And though weighted down with years, 
And torn by the thorns of life, 

I seem to re-live the days of my childhood 
And become a child again. 


I remember, I remember the dearest spot on the earth 
In a small hamlet where I was born, the small house 
Where our mother cooked our food with care and love 


And we all brothers sat and ate together with a great joy and noise. 


I remember the room, with windows, where I slept, 
The windows through which 1 often looked with awe 


_At the graveyard where my father planted candles 


On the surrounding wall out of a simple faith 


With a deep regard for. the pirs and fakirs to seek 

From their departed souls, blessings for us his children. 
His faith was simple unwavering and deep . 

That transcended the boundaries of caste and creeds. 


‘ I remember. some sadhus and fakirs who frequented 


My father’s house because of his love and respect for them. 
Ah! where are'they all gone? Chandrashekhar Giri, Jalal fakir, 
Jai Gopinath, and Jatihaldar. Ah! where are they ? 


Do their departed souls still converse with my father 

In the other world to confer blessings on us ? Who knows ? 
Nevertheless, all of them flash across my mind 

Film like in a vision, I called each one by name : 


a 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBR 


There was listening, listening, and listening, but no response : 


The door of heaven was firmly chained. 


I remember, I remember the distant market. 


On the Surma where my father worked in my uncle’s firm. 
And where I learnt my school lessons from him. 


I remember too the big river on the bank of which 
I wandered aimlessly in the evening and looked 


_ At the ships that plied up and down and the distant villages 


Which stood on the other bank and looked back at me 
As 1 walked alone satisfied with my self-musings 
Without meanings. 


This other river too of my boyhood 
Formed part of my consciousness, part of my being ` 
And entered my soul with its disturbing rhythms. 


The rhythms of the two rivers brought rhythmic lines 
Out of me, which were all lost except a line or a stanza. 
This was the birth of my poetry 


The beginning of my poethood 
ls now a thing of the past 
And gone into oblivion. 


The poet died in his birth 

And had his Phoenix rebirth 

In the scholar of schools and colleges 

That called me out into the vast world, m; 

A world that 1 found too big for my tiny, solitary self. 


All alone I moved, all alone 
In a world which I could not understand. 
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And even now I don’t, though I have travelled far 
In my life in a restless urge to, know the unknown. 


But the unknown had ever remained unknown, 
Receding far and back as I move onward and onward 
Like Tennyson’s Ulysses. 


The wanderlust had seized my soul 

‘And would not allow it any rest 
Until the final, eternal rest which comes to all 
And will come to me as well. 


I remember, I remember the village where I was born, 

The small village to which I always turned back | be 
Wherever I roamed, for comfort and joy, 

Like a piece of iron to a magnet. 


My village : I shall not turn back to you any more in life, 
Even though I can. For my boyhood days and dreams 
Will be shattered, shattered for ever. 

For what shall I see but a big graveyard ? Va 


There I shall walk like a ghost 

With none to know me except a few old relations 
Slowly moving towards their own graves ! 

To the rest I shall be unknown as they would be to me. 


But my mind shall always go back to you 

| Every day, every moment as long as I live, 
And shall go back with my ashes and soul’ ` l ¢ 
When I die. a 4 


I wish my ashes lie scattered with those of my parents 
' And dear ones, who had long ceased to be. 


a 1t —_ 
= ~~ 


Flow quietly, Kushiara, flow 
Tull I end my song 


And wash my ashes cool 
When I lie on your bank 


After life’s fretful fever is over. 


Calcutta 
26 March, 1978 
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Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


4 


The Poet And The Linguist 

Suniti Kumar Chatterjee (b. 26 November 
1890 ) came to Santiniketan . first in 1911 when 
he had just graduated. That was also his first 
meeting with Rabindranath although earlier’ he 
used to crowd into the poet’s public meetings 
at Calcutta as well as the popular literary and 
musical evenings at Vichitrain Jorasanko 
House. The poet would often attract the 
young, some among whom became his close 
companions and co-workers. Sukumar Ray, 
Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis, and Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee were noted among them, all 
in their youth when they first met the poet 
Academically what drew Suniti Kumar and the 
Poet together must have been Rabindranath’s 
studied interest in Bengali linguistics. As 
Suniti Kumar has himself written ‘At that time 


8 i 


: 
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I was getting ready with my reading and my 
notes on the history of Bengali and the 
Development of the Aryan Speech in India, and 
this happened to befor Rabindranath and 
myselfa sort ofa common meeting-ground. 


Linguistics is considered to bea dry-as-dust 


subject, and most people do not feel a:tracted 
tout. But Rabindranath had a+ unique 
scientific mind, and although he was great in 
literature and in the human aspect of language, 
he had also a scientist‘s interest in tackling and, 
understanding details of linguistic ñistory. 
He wasa person who had read in English 
translation that linguistic classic of the German 
Philologist:Karl Brugmann—his Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European Languages ; 
and in Bengali linguistics, Rabindranath gave 
for the first time proper explanations of certain 
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phenomena which were either ignored or never 
properly studied before by previous workers’. 
Rabindranath also bad the highest regard for 
Suniti Kumar’s manifold talents. He consi- 
dered that Suniti Kumars knowledge of 
phonetics was so universal that he 
geography of human speech and could trace 
the ancestry of all the known human sounds. 
But he was afraid, as Rabindranath himself 
wrote to Suniti Kumar Chatterjee in a letter on 
25 October 1928, ‘that the vast pressures of 
university work might hinder the fruition of 
the many potentialities of your mind,’ 

With time the scholar of languages and the 
poet found other interests in common. One 
of them was in an enquiry into the history and 
culture of South-Eastern Asia. How much of 
it was an extension of India’s culture? Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee was a member of the Greater 
India Society started by Kalidas Nag with the 
poet as its patron. Rabindranath had founded 
Visva-Bharati with an emphasis on the studv of 
Indian cultures and to explore a wider connec- 
tion through it. Rabindranath had wanted 
Suniti Kumar for Visva-Bharati. His coming 
to live and. work at Santiniketan however did 
not materialise. But  Visva-Bharati had been 
conceived as’a flexible and dynamic seat of 
learning witha place for many kinds of 
associates. ` Suniti Kumar came to it as chhatra 
and as bandhab. In 1924 he came regularly‘to 
Santiniketan at week-ends for three months to 
learn with Sten Konow who was then a visiting 
teacher there. Sten Konow was taking classes 
in Saka and Khotani texts as well as in Chinese 
at Santiniketan. Suniti Kumar was then 
Khaira Professor of IJndian Linguistics and 
Phonetics at Calcutta University. He would 
take the evening train to Santiniketan on Fri- 
days and the return trainto Calcutta on 
Sunday evenings. Three years later he travelled 
with Rabindranath to Malaya, Sumatra, Java, 
Bali and Siam, countries which had invited the 
poet to an elaborate tour in 1927. Rabindra- 


knew the. 


nath wanted to utilise this tour to make con- 
tacts for Visva-Bharati,- to make known its 
ideals and to raise funds which were meant for 
proposed departments of. Chinese and other 
Far Eastern Studies at Santiniketan. He had 
asked Suniti Kumar Chatterjee to accompany 


“him along with Surendranath Kar and Ariam 


Williams, both teachers at . Visva-Bharati, as 
wellas Dhirendra Krishna Dev Varman of 
Tripura, an .ex-student of Santfniketan. They 
were needed | to write, to lecture, and to raise 
funds for Visva-Bharati, the work of a bandhab. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterjee has left behind fitting 
accounts of these travels in Robindra-Sangame 
Dwipamay Bharat O Syamdes. He wrote several 
other books on the poet, noted among them 
are his Three Lectures on Rabindranath Tagore 
delivered before the Marathawada University 
at Aurangabad in 1963, and the Nripendra 


Chandra Banerji Lectures given at Santiniketan . 


and published as World Literature and Tagore. 
He continued to write artieles on the poet in 
collections of essays such as Charitra-Sangraha 
and Manlshi Swarane. ‘The essays on Rabindra- 
nath show Suniti Kumar Chatterjee’s range of 
thought on the poet’s work: Grammarian 
Rabindranath’, ‘Rabindranath the Lord of 
Words’, ‘Rabindranath and the Bengali Langu- 
age’, ‘Rabindranath, India’s Ambassador’, 
‘Indian Music and Rabindranath’ and others 
on ‘Rabindranath as a person as well as on his 
spiritual being. Suniti Kumar felt deeply for 
the poet and greatly admired his life’s work. 
Gifted as the scholar of languages was with 
magnificent speech he wrote out a characteristic 
tribute to ‘Kavi Ravi-Indra’ 


“The Seer was the ‘Sun and Thunder’ 
of India giving Light and Warmth,  bringiag 
Cloud and Rain, and whois held in highest 
Worship and deepest Love as India’s. Guru- 
deva, God like Teacher, as his Jivana-Devata, 
his Life-Godhead.”* 


The poet was-always grateful > for such 
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friendship. He would look to such friends for 
the good of Visva-Bharati. 


Uma Dasgupta © 


in Visva Bharati News 


Will the Soviet Union Abandon the principle 
“He who done not: work neither shall he eat ?” 
by Yevgeny Smirnow “ l 

Granting every citizen the right to work the 
current Soviet constitution adopted in 1936 at 
the same time says that work isa duty to be 
performed according to the principle “he who 
does not work neither shall he eat”. There is 
no such categorical phrase in the draft of the 
Soviet constitution presented fora public 
discussion recently. Does this mean that the 
principle has been abandoned altogether ? 

This is’ a question of considerable 
importance for each individual and society as 
a whole. The discussion of the appropriate 
article in the draft version of the new Soviet 
constitution bears this out. Article 60 of the 
draft reads : 


“It shall be the duty of, and a matter of. 


honour for every able-bodied citizen of the 
USSR to work conscientiously in his chosen 
socially useful occupation, and strictly to 
observe Jabour and production discipline.” 

Many people suggest that the article should 
include a provision on punishment for those 
who shirk work. One can well understand 
their point. N 

Since the revolution the Soviet Union 
increased industrial production more than 200 
times over. This country builds 300 to 400 
major industrial projects a year. These include 
industrial plants, factories, power stations and 
coal mines. At the same time some industries 
suffer from a shortage of workers. One of the 
reasons is a slowdown in the. natural birth rate. 
Demographers believe that the, country’s 
workforce will increase by a mere 5, 000.000 
during the last fifteen years of this century, six 
times less than in the previous 15-year period. 


Yet, the demand of the dynamically deve- 
loping Soviet economy for labour is only one 
side of the problem. The other side is that 
one needs money to exist and the oniy source 
of money for Soviet citizens is work. 

Having prociaimed the principle “ke who 
does not work ‘neither shall he eat’, the 
Constitution of 1936 reflected the nature of 
Soviet society which abolished privat: owner- 
ship of the means of production and the right 
to exploit people and at the same time guaran- 
teed work forevery able-bodied citizen. 
Society only provides for the mainterance of 
those who cannot work because of pocr health 
or old age. | 


No one, of course, forces a citizen .o work 
at a factory or a mine, on transport or ina 


“hospital, on a farm or in a governmerc institu- 


tion. There are quite a few self-employed 
doctors, teachers and artisans in the Soviet 
Union. This practice is légal in this country. 
A student at an institution of higher education 
may live on his or her stipend, for =xample. 
After all, one member ofa famiiy, a man or 
his wife, may do houskeeping and chilc caring 
while the other earns a living. Anyway, every- 
one should do some work for society. Work 
is a standard for assessing man’s worth. 

An able-bodied 


because he 
This is 


Take a different example. 
person decided to live an idle life 
has affluent parents or an inheritance. 
not a crime, ` But one cannot go on living like 
a black sheep forever. Sooner or later people 
wiil bring the sponger to account aud remind 
him of his duty to the state which gave him 
free education, medical attention, housing, and 
so forth. l i 


Incidentally, this 
cnntradict international law. The 


demand dces_ not 
aniversal 


declaration of human rights adopted by the 
United Nations emphasises that “everyone has 
duties to the community in which a-one the 
frec and full development of his perscnality is 
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possible.” 
a duty. l 
It is hard to say as yet in what form the 
USSR Supreme Soviet will endorse Article 60. 
One thing is evident: the new constitution 
will not change the foundations of the Soviet 
system. Work will remain the chief source of 
income for every Soviet citizen. In this sense, 
the principle “he who does not work neither 
shall he eat” will remain in force, 
Issued by The Information Department of 
the USSR Consulate General in Calcutta 
The cup and saucer incident 


Soviet society believes work is also 


t 


We reproduce the foliowing from the Thesophift 


While at Simla, H. P. B. produced some 
amazing phenomena, which she attributed 
largely to the two Mahatmas with whom she 
was in contact. There is not space to detail 
these phenomena (they are described in The 
Occult World), nor are they important except 


asa kind of curtain-raiser for the drama. It 


might be worthwhile to describe one—perhaps 
the most famous one—generally called ‘the cup 


and saucer incident.’ 


The Sinnetts and their guests had gone for 


| a breakfast picnic some -little distance from 


| making their numbers 


_ the extra guest. ° Someone facetiously 


‘then got up and moved abont a little, 


their home, in a pleasant woods near a water- 
fall. There were six of them butat the last 
minute they were joined by an unexpected guest 
seven. When the 
servants started to make the tea and coffee, 
they realized they lacked a cup and saucer for 
asked 
Madame Blavatsky to create another cup and 
saucer. Noone took the request scriously, 
but when H. P. B. said she would try, the 
attention of everyone was at onee arrested. 

As usual’ H. P. B. held a kind of mental 
conversation with some invlsible person and 
within 
a radius of half-a-dozen yards of the picnic 
table. Mr. Sinnett followed closely, wanting 
to see what happened. Then H. P. B. marked 
a spot on the ground and called for someonc to 


cubic metres an hour. 


bring a knife to dig with. 

The place chosen was at the edge of a 
slight slope convered with thick weeds and 
shrubby undergrowth. The roots were removed 
with considerable difficulty, but eventually, a 
cup was uncovered. A little more digging 
revealed a saucer, The pattern on the cup and 


saucer matched exactly that of the set brought 


to the picnic. When Mrs. Sinnett reached 
home, she counted all her cups and saucers 
and found that those produced at the picnic 
‘were indeed extra. (The cup and saucer are 
preserved at Adyar and may be seen by any 
member visiting there) 
100 Solar Power Stations - 
by V. Golovachev | mp 
A detailed programme of joint studies in 
the field of solar energy uses was adopted a 
few days ago by scientists of the CMEA 
member countries of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance.. This work is of much 
importance for the power iudustry of the future. 
The glittering bowl of the concentrator 


slowly turns after the sun to ‘catch the torrid 
„stream of the sunrays. The large mirror directs 


caught and focussed rays into a panel of solar 
batteries. The electricity born of the sunrays 
flows into the electric motor of a small’ pump 
which raises the valuable water in these sun- 
scorched parts from a20 metre depth—l. 5 
That is howa Soviet 
solar power station works at a pasture in the 
Kara Kum desert. 

Livestock ranging is pursued in many 
republics of Central Asia. Livestock is driven 
to where grasses grow. Not infrequently water 
has to be brought by truck, and to hardly 
accessible localities, even by helicopter and 
plane. A cubic metre of. water may cost 27- 
29 roubles... Not long ago scientists have dis- 
covered an underground fresh-water sea in Kara 
Kum, It lies ata depth of 200, 600, and at 
places, 1000 metres. To raise this water to the 
surface repuires energy. It is in-expedient to 
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use diesel engine plants, for motormen must be 
hired and it also takes fuel. , They had better 
carry water than gaso-line. It is here that the 
solar water lift came in -handy—compact, and 
easy in operation and maintenance. 

There are on the average 320-350 days of 
sunshine a year in Turkmenia. To be more 
precise, from 2.700 to 3,275 snnshine hours. 
This is quite enough to supply electricity and 
water not only for pastures but also to 
‘outlying settlements. After all, water can 


be stored up, and so can electricity—in _ 


storage batteries. 

Nevertheless, solar power stations have not 
yet become a main source of energy in the 
desert. Their important short-coming today is 
the high cost of electricity generation. The 
electric power generated by sun-power stations 
costs nearly 500 times as much as that sent out 
by hydroelectric stations. That’s why solar 
power stations have limited applications so 
far. 

At the moment, there are bout JOO small- 
‘scale solar power Stations in operation in the 
Soviet Union. They are working in the Far 
North, amidst ice hummocks’ in the far south, 
in the west—in the Kaliningrad region, and in 
the Soviet Far East. The sun-power stations 
are used in the most diverse branches of the 
national economy. 

Sunrays can be used to cool premises. Sun- 
powered air conditioners have been installed at 
an experimental house in Turkmenia, For two 


years they have without failure been supplying ` 


cool air to apartments there. Studies are 
under way to design similar heating systems. 

Now what is the future for solar power 
stations ? Will they find broad applications 
in our life ? 

We put these questions to N.-S. Lidorenko 
corresponding member of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, anda well-known Soviet power 
expert. 

I am firmly convinced of the great future of 


soiar power stations, he fsaid, perhaps, they 
may beeome the main sonrce of energy in the 
néxt millennium. Fue! reserves on this planet 
are gradually dwindling. Experts estimate 
that chemical fuel coal, oil, gas...) will last for 
only 150 years. Many see away out in the 


.wide uses of nuclear energy—atomic, and in 


future, thermonuclear power stations. But 
here is one serious problem: both nuclear and 
chemical fuel is not pure ecologically. To put 
it simply, they can contaminate man’s environ- 
ment with radiation and combustion products. 
This means that we need powerful shieldirg and 
purification installations and special storages 
for radioactive wastes, but that is very expen- 
sive, and does not always guarantee ICO per 
cent: effectiveness. 

The energy of the sun is quite pure ecologi- 
cally, is virtually inexhaustible in the foreseeable 
millennia, and therein lies its - tremendous 
advantage, 

In the measure of reducing the costs of 
semi-conductor converters the solar power 
stations will occupy an increasingly important 
place in the economy. Many experts believe 
that the costs of silicon transistors wiil drop to 
an insignificant fraction inthe next 10 to 15 
years. “Science and Engineering” 

ECL To Introduce New System To Decassify 
Mines 

The following is ‘taken from Coal Field 
Tribune :— 

Sanctoria’ August 6. For the first trme in 
Indian coal mining history a Degassfcation 
Project for better safety and economy in mines 
has been planned by the Eastern Coilfields 
Limited. This will be set up at the Muslia Unit 
of Ghusick. Mine in Sripur Area of the 
Company. The coal seams being worked or 
proposed to be worked here in near future are 
highly gassy in nature but they contain superior 
quality coal. The Degassification project has 
been planned to extract the major porion of 
methane gas from the coal seam by crilling 
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long holes in the seam and strata and methane 
em tted from long holes will be discharged at 
sur ace through the special type of gas pipe by a 
gas extrator on‘the surface. This will make the 
the workings much more safe. M Is. Stewarts 
& Lloyds have been entrustéd with the job of 
fab-ication and supplying the highly technical 
pip: line work here. The project will be set up 
ate capital investment of around Rs. 50 
lakis. The successful implementation of the 
project will lead Eastern Coalflelds to install 
sim lar Degassification Systems at some other 
mires of the Company. having similar 
conditions. | 

Shippiag pre-cast Villas To Iran - 

TEL AVIV—While the building and cons- 
trucion industry generally is in recession on the 
loce! market, the Tromasbest prefabricated 
housing company of Acre has succeeded in 
turcing its productive capacity to exports. The 
company recently completed a shipment to Iran 
of $2 villas valued at $1.2m. The villas will be 
used by engineers and technicians working on 
Irac’s many development projects. 

The shipment of the locally designed villas 
marks a first-time export of housing to Iran. 
The lovally designed villas allow for maximum 
flexibility in interior planning and the acoustic 
of their walls is seven timrs better than that of 
20 cn. eement walls. 

Tromasbest, on the way to winnmg the 
Itanian tender, had to compete with many 
international firms including those from Europe, 
and America. 

Anaado Kentish Coomaraswamy 

Canjiva Dev writes in “Tribeni’’ in 
A.E. Coomarswamy centenary number : 

To be critical is not to be non-creative ; 
to be intellectual is not to be unaesthetic. 
Crit eal acumen enhances the creative ability 
whiie intellectual analysis increase the aesthetic 
sens bility. The scientific observation does in 
no way diminish the artistic introspection. 
Dr Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy was a 


their 


‘Dona Luisa Coomaraswamy). 


living harmony of these apparently-opposite 
pairs. 
The conventionally-conceived antitheses. 
had found in Dr Coomaraswamy a lovely as. 
well as lively synthesis. He was a scientist, a. 
literary artist, a remarkable linguist, a celebra- 


ted artcritic, a philosopher a scholar and what. 


not? He was, in short, a living embodimcnt 
of all that was culture. Nothing was beyond 
the horizons of his reach. Whatever he tou-- 
ched had turned -into light: whatever he felt 
was transformed into delight. He was a super- 
genius! Heis acclaimed as modern Plato! 

In him the nationalism and internationalism 
coexisted; in him patriotism and pan 
humanism did ‘blend into each other. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy was, a traditionalist in 
art-theories, yet he was never, an antagonist 
of modern art. The very souree of his birth 
was a unity amidst diversity. His father was a 
Ceylonese Indian by name Sir Mutta Coomara- 
swami and his mother an English woman, Lady 
E.C. Coomaraswamy. Later, Ananda 
Coomaraswamy married an American woman 
by name Dona Luisa (later Mrs. Shilamani 
Thus his birth 
and life were full of international significance. 
Literally he was an internationalist, for he 
knew many of the world’s languages—English,. 
French, German, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Pali,. 
Italian, Spanish, Icelandic, Dntch, Persian,. 
Tamil, Sinhalese, etc. 

Dr Coomaraswamy was born in Ceylon (Sri 
Lanka) on the 22nd of August 1877. He was. 
educated in England where he took the ‘degree 


of Doctor of Science in Geology. Later he ` 


served in Ceylon in the Minerological Depart- 
ment as iis first Director. After some years he 
eliminated the post and dedieated himself to 
cultural pursuits especially Indian art, including. 
Ceylon’s art. His true unfoldment of genius 
as well as name and fame made its advent after 


| he had joined the Boston Museum of fine Arts. 


in U. S. A., as the Keeper of Indian and Oneri-- 
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tal Art. He was a veritable bridge between the 
Orient and the Occident. 

He was a marvellous interpreter of the mys- 
teries of the Indian Shilpa Shastras or the 
‘canons of Indian Art | these .scholarly inter- 
pretations have indeed created a new place of 
honour as well as admiration ‘in the minds of 
the Western intelligentsia. More than a half a 
“century back Indian art was a mére-curio in the 
Western eyes. The abnormal anatomy, the 
peeuliar mannerisms and the absence’ of pers- 
‘pective of Indian art were seen with ludicrous 
eyes in the Western countries. This improper 
‘understanding of Indian art was, no dowbt,? not 
due to any sort of national or racial prejudices, 
but due to lack of study of Indian cultural 
environment amidst which those works of art, 
werc produced. i 


Tt was the versatile genius of Dr. Ananda 


' Coomaraswamy whieh had interpreted to the 


puzzled West the mysteries underlying the 
apparently distorted form of Indian art, both 
painting and sculpture in addition to the decora- 
tive motifs. His activities in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts in U. 8. A. are world- 
reputed- In America it is the Boston Museum 
that could really be acclaimed as the foremost 
Museum in that continent which possesses the 
richest collections of Asiatic arts, The Indian 
section was opened in this Museum in 1917 
Dr. Coomaraswamy presented his magnificent 
collection of Indian art to this Indian section 
in addition to the still more magnificent 
collection of Dr Ross. The Indian section of 
the Boston Museum has been a highly represen- 
tative one of all the phases of Indian art— 
painting, sculpture, industrial art, crafts, folk 
arts, etc. All schools of Indian classical art 
have found their place in this Museum under 
the scholarly-cum-aesthetic guidance of 
Dr. Coomaraswamy. 

In Indian painting Ajanta frescoes are 
epical while the Rajput paintigs are lyrical. 
In those days Ajanta frescoes were well- 





a4 


_known throughout the world, whereas the 
_ Raiput paintings with their resplendent lineal 


-cum-chromatic charm were little-known. 
The credit of popularising the Rajput puinting 


- goes to: Ananda Coomaraswamy who had first 


made the classification of Raiput painting into 
Rajasthani and Pahari including kangra 
Chamba, Bosohli, etc. , 

There are many, volumes from the pen of 
Dr. Coomaraswamy. Some of then are: 
“Mediaeval Sinhalese Art”, “Indian Crafts- 
man”, “Rajput painting’, “The Darce of 


: Shiva’, “Elements of Buddhist Iconography”, 


“Catalogue of the Iudian Collection”, “Eistory 
of Indian and Indonesian Art”, “Introd.ction 
to Indian Art”, “Transformation of Nature in 
Art”, “A New Approach tothe Vedas”, etc. 
In addition to these he had translated into 
English the ‘“Abhinayadarpana” from the 
original Sanskrit,.in collaboration with the late 


‘Duggirala Gopalakrishnaiah who was a patriot, 


poet and scholar of Andhra ; ` the translation 
was entitled “The Mirror of Gesture.” Apart 
from these magnificent volumes, he contributed 
numerous articles on art and ailied subjecis to a 
number of journals published from all parts of 
the world. 
Tragedy On The Zambezi 
F. ‘Tarasov writes in Backgrounder :— 
Hopes were still alive at one time z:nong 
the African and world public that, at last, the 
possibility had appeared in the south of Africa 
of resolving the dangerous Rhodesian crisis 
between the Africans and the descendants of 
European resettlers. This was last autumn 
when Rhodesian Prime-Minister Ian Smith 
suddenly announced that the white racists, who 
had seized power in that country, were ready 


to pass over the reins of government <o the 


Africans, 

‘But the talks, meetings, press conferences, 
and, what is most important, actions which 
followed this announcement left no doubt 


whatsoever that this was nothing but another 
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m-noeuvre on the partofthe racists: in 
reclity, They intended to goon reigning 
supreme in a land where there is one white for 
every 20 Africans. 

Time has shown that all the racists are 
prepared to do is to make a sham transfer of 
pcwer to the Africans with the ‘retention by the 
fo-mer of full contro] over Rhbodesia’s natural 
ard manpower resources, ensuring the privi- 
leges and well being of the white minority. 

On the other hand, it has become quite 
otvious that the Africans seek to take power 
in_o their own hands not as an end in itself, but 
in order to eradicate exploitation, and primarily 
that based on racial grounds. 

As a result of the racists’ manoeuvres and 
ccounter-manoeuvres, the situation in Rhodesia 
is swiftly hotting up: a sharp polarisation of 
forces is taking place. 

‘Lhe racist authorities have long come to 
re-lise that they have no chances of clinging to 
the banks of the Zambezi. They have been 
ccmpelled to admit this in public on more than 
ore occasion. Nevertheless, they are putting 
ur stubborn resistance, and, as a result, instead 
of dying away, the crisis is being further 
aggravated. 

The racists’ strategy boils down to their 
efforts to hang on as long as possible to a land 
whieh they call the most beautiful place in 
Atrica. They resort to all sorts of manoeuvres 
amd procrastination with the sole object of 
giving their friends and guardians the chance 
of justifying the racist regime in the eyes of the 
wcrid public, and, as much as it is possible, to 
strengthen it economically and to save itina 
pcitical sense, too. With this purpose in 
mind, certain concessions are madeto the 
Africans in racist legislation, notably, the 
pezmission to buy land ina number of places 
wkere heretofore they were forbidden to have 


- 


‘rally, this permission is 


any immovable property of their own. Natu- 
being given to those 
who can afford to buy land. | 

Today, too Jan Smith has voiced his inten- 
tion to hold a general election at the end of 
August, and, in this way, “close the Rhodesian 
issue”. Evidently, the racists have taken the 
line for the establishment of a puppet regime. 
which will be fully dependent on them. In 
Africa and elsewhere in the world this latest 
trick bythe menin Salisbury has been 
denounced: after all, everyone is well aware’ 
that out of the 6. 5 million Africans living in 
Rhodesia only 10,000 have the right to vote! 

Meanwhile, the 6,000 white farmers here 
are reinforcing their positions and getting. 
ready to ‘fight to the bitter end” for that order 
which makes up the essence of racist domina- 
tion and which is based on their “right” to 
estates and ‘high living standards,” achieved 
through the slave labour of the Africans, who, 
raise tobacco, cotton and wheat for them. 

All the white farmers are armed. They can. 
step inside the shops in Salsbury and 
Bulawayo and buy a Sowth African made. 
carabine or sub-machine-gun for 200 dollars. 
Their homes have been turned into fortresses 


of their kind, with barbedwire fences encircling _ 


them, with thick-iron shutters on the windows, 
and floodlights illuminating all approaches. 
After sunset, the owners do not dare appear in 
the streets without guns. 

The racists-have sharply increased their 
military budget. They are calling up reservists 
and'practically every white family in the 
country has at least one member serving in the 
army. Moreover, mercenaries make upa 
third of the army. They are the  cutthroats 
whom the world knows for | 
treatment of innoccnt people in the 
Vietnam and Angola. 
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Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose Ü 


India was occupied by the British by mili- 
tary action to a certain extent and by intrigue, 
subterfuge and underhand tactics to a greater 
degree, as is evidenced by the activities of the 
British during the two hundred years that they 
spent in India in planning, putting into 
action their evil designs and consolidating their 
position as imperialist overlords in this ancient 
land. There were Indians who collaborated 
with the British for advantages which they got 
from the British for their anti-national work 
and there were many Indians who wanted the 
country to be rid ofthe foreign aggressors and 
these freedom fighters acted in different manner 
at different times to achieve their nationalistic 
objective. The vast multitudes who were poor 
and ignorant and suffered exploitation by 
foreigners or their own countrymen in a pathe- 
tically tolerant manner, were of no importance 
in this political tussle between the rulers and 
the ruled. Inthe beginning the movements 
against the British werc quite localised and the 
leaders who tried to organise uprisings against 
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* rising, the Santha! 


the British were not many. There were exten- 
sive rebellious moves at times like the Sannyasi 


rebellion or the Sipahi 
Mutiny and many of their organisers died 
fighting against the Europeans who had grabbed 


. political power in India. When Lord Curzon 


partitioned Bengal in the early years of this 
century, the Bengali public resented that 
division and many intellectuals of Bengal 
started the Swadeshi movement with its boycott 
of foreign goods and other anti-British plans 
of retaliation. Large numbers of Benga i men 
and women came forward to face the rigours 
of imperialist repression. Foreign clothes were 
made bonfire of in public places,processions were 
taken out contrary to police orders, prohibited 
songs were sung and slogans repeated --loudly 
—-in fact defiance of the rulers became a great 
national mass movement and the British ‘rulers 
of India did their level best to put down this 
national upsurge. Torturing people, whipping 
of school boys, baton charge on peaceful 
meetings and processions and police third 
degree methods drove the youngmen tov-plence 
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against the anthorities and many British 


: officials and members of the police organisation ` 


were shot down by violent revolutionary youths 
who now decided to oust the British from 
India by force. These youngmen came to be 
known as terrorists. Many of these young 


' people were hanged by the British when they 


could fix any guilt on them for shooting or 
bomb throwing with the idea of assassinating 
members of the British civil or police forces. 


_ Many romantic tales of fearless action are told 


abrut this period which preceded the non- 
violence movement of Mahatma Gandhi. . The 
terrorists looted treasuries, armouries and 
banks, hurled bombs on viceregal processions, 
entered well guarded court rooms and offices 
of government and shot down high officials 
and things became quite insecure for British 


officialdom. Open ffghts with the armed 


forces of government in which many were, 


killed and wounded, Attacks on protected 
establishments and other aets of desparate 
valour were reported from time to time. The 
British retaliated by opening fire on unarmed 
crowds and by caning pedestrians on crowded 
streets which further antagonised the irate 


public. 


During this entire period’ a number of 


outstanding persons had appeared in the scene ` 


from time to time and they became the symbols 
of India’s freedom struggle. Name like those 
of the Rani of Jhansi, Nana Saheb, Arabinda 
Ghosh, Bagha Jatin, Rash Behari Bose and a 
host of others crowd the pages of the story of 
the Indian freedom movement. They were 
bold and totally dedicated to the task of 
removing the fetters of slavery from the limbs 


of the hundreds of millions of Indians who | 


lived in British India. Some were profound 


thinkers like Sree Arabinda while others were 
fearless soldiers who hated the British with’ the 
sort of intnese antipathy that only blood feuds 
But they were all utterly alike 


could generate. 


prominently on 


in one thing and that was in their love of 
mother India and the complete surrender of 
all ideas of personal advantage or convenience 
in determining how they will live and act. 
They lived for liberating India and many of 
them died for India and Indian freedom. Some 
fought their individual battles with the British 
and achieved their immediate objective in a 
swiftly decisive manner, while others passed 
years in planning and organising their cam- 
paign and died without coming to any success- 
ful culmination of their objectives. There were 
some who passed their lives in foreign coun- 
tries, like Taraknath Das, Rash Behari Bose or 
Birendra Chattopadhyay, yet others passed the 
best parts of their lives in British prisons like 
Pulin Bihari Das and Uallaskar Dutta. 


those persons -who fought 
the plat- 
non-violently or 


Among all 
the British constitutionally, from 
form and the press, 
with weapons, none stands out SO 
the pinnacle of fearless 


adventurousness and well planned military 


organising ability as Netaji Subhash Chandra . 


Bose. Born in an environment of intellectual 
activities and brought up to develop into a 
highly trained state official Subash Chandra 
Bose never learnt to tread the beaten track, and 
always went out of his way to discover new 
destinations by traversing the uncharted and 
unknown wildernesses as yet untouched by the 
hands of expert map drawers. He was a 
brilliant scholar in his student days but was 
not a book worm. He was interested in the 
teachings of great thinkers and freedom fighters 
like Swami Vivekananda, Sree Arabinda or 
Danton and Mazzini. He was also a whole 
hearted student of military science. When he 


' was an undergraduate student of the Presidency 


College Calcutta, he got involved ina clash with 
a British professor and was expelled from the 
college. He continued his studies later on by 
joining the Scottish Churehes College where- 
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‘men and arms. 


from he graduated and went on to Cambaidge 
for competing for the Indian Civil Service. 
He was successful in this and was selected for 
the I. C. S. He however decided to refuse 


acceptance of Government service and joined 


Mr. C.R.Das in anti British political 
activities. Mr. C. R. Das had him appointed 
as Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta 
Corporation. He did his work very effectively 
and. carried on the anti British activities too. 
The British were of the opinion that Subhash 
Chandra Bose was secretly organising an 
armed revolution for which he was prosuring 
In his talks with fellow 
political workers Subhash Chandra Bose never 
made any secret of his faith im an armed 
revolution for driving the British out of India. 
When the second world war broke out the 
British subjected him to detention in his house. 
He however escaped from his house and 
managed to reach Berlin via Moscow. The 
Russians did not agree to help him as they were 
then the allies of the British. Adolf Hitler 
readily agreed to do everything he could to 
send him to the South East Asian battle front 
where he would get help from the Japanese to 
organise an invasion of India, When he 
arrived in this war zone the Japanese had 
already driven the British out of Malay and 
Burma. There were large numbers of | priso- 
ners of war whom the Japanese had captured 
from the defeated British Indian army. 
Subhash Chandra Bose formed the Indian 
National Army out of these presoners of war 
and other recruits and raised large funds trom 
the Indian trades people of Malay, Burma and 
other Japanese occupied territory. The I. N.A. 
came through the hilly forests of the Indo- 
Burmese frontier with difficulty and -could 
bring only light artillery and limited supplies 
of war material: with them. These put the 
I, N. A, ata disadvantage with the heavily 
armed forces with which the British opposed 


' immediately neighbouring states. 


the I. N. A. on the Indian side of the frontier. 
It is a matter of history as to how the Japanese 
were defeated by the British American naval 
aerial and fieid forces which used even atomic 
bombs against Japan. Subhash Chandra Bose 
left Burma by plane and was killed in a crash 
onhis way to Japan. This report is not 
believed by many who are of the opinion that 
Netaji is still alive. Whatever may be the fact 
of the case the story of Netaji’s flight from 
Calcntta, his arrival in Moscow and Berlin, the 
formation of the I. N. A. and the attack on 


the British army of India, is a saga of fearless | 


patriotism anda grand military adventure 
which has hardly any equals in the stories of 
the natlonal liberation movements of the world. 


The British imperialists built up their far 
flung empire mainly with the help of Indian 
soldiers whom the British recruited from the 
martial tribes and castes of India and her 
The Kajputs. 
Jats, Dogras, Gharwalis, Gurkhas, Marathas, 
Chinkachins, Telengis. the fighter Brahmins 
etc. etc. were the real empire builders who 
fought for the British to keep down the various 
communities inhabiting the lands of the empire 
on which the sun never set. The British took 
it for granted that the martial tribes and castes 
would always remain true to the ‘‘salt they had 
eaten” from their British employers and thus 
the empire will never break up nor imperialism 


‘give way to human rights. But when Netaji 


Subhash Chandra Bose arrived in south east 
Asia he won over the Indian soldiers by show- 
ing to them what the British had been doing to 
human civilisation by using them as cannon 
fodder. The British elements of the army had 
been evacuated first leaving the Indians as 


- prisoners in the hand of the Japanese. Many 


of the soldiers understood what Netaji said and 
swore allegiance to mother India instead of to 
the British Badshahi. ‘When the I.N.A. 
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attacked the British Indian army of India the 
British found the martial tribes and castes 
arrayed against them and their trust in the 
loyalty of these professional soldiers was des- 
troyed for good. That is when the British 
decided to leave India and to dissolve the 
empire. Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violent non- 
cooperat:on and mass civil disobedience no 
doubt shook the roots of British imperial hold 
over Ind a ; but the British were a nation with 


' a matericlistic outlook and a challenge which 


| 
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_call of nztional freedom vied with professional 
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emanatec from spiritual sources did not prove 
so convircing and real to them as did the dis- 
appearance of the Joyal support of the martial 
tribes aad castes which never failed them 
during nearly a hundred years from the days of 
the Sepoy Mutiny. Netaji Subhash Chandra 
Bose and his Indian National Army demolished 
the British confidence in their assessment of 
human nature and in their imperial policy. 
They saw they had reached a point where the 


and caste preferences and was winning all the 


way. So the imperial set up was wound up 
and India became a free country. It is very 
unlikely that Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose is 
alive ; but had he survived Indian independence 
would have taken a different shape. Provin- 
cialism, communalism, casteism and other 
social evils would have been toned down consi- 
derably and the partition of India would not 
have taken place. For he was a great creater 
of unity even where none existed and his 
influence over people was magical and most 
effective, - | 


Mahatma Gandhi 


Mahatma Gandhi was one of the most 


honoured and magnetic personalities that the- 


world has produced. ‘He approached all pro- 


_ blems, pelitical, social or economic, from a 
. moral angle, and though he commanded great 
human and material resources, his battles were 


always fought with the swords of truth and 
non-violence. Qualified as a_barrister-at-law, 
he went to South Africa in 1893 and there acted 
as the leader of a passive resistance movement 


against discriminatory legislation. He was 


against the white men who misused their poli- 
tical powers to keep the dark skinned majorities 
down. He organised ambulence corps when 
wars broke out, which helped the white . rulers, 
for the reason that it was his moral duty to 
assist and aid wounded and ailing human be- 
ings. Mahatma Gandhi came back to India in 
1915 and by 1920 he was occupying an impor- 
tant position in the agitations that were being 
carried on to force the British to grant Home 
Rule to India. From 1920 to 1944 Mahatma 
Gandhi carried on his campaign and was im- 
prisoned several times. But at no time did he 
deviate from the path of non-violence and 
Satyagraha. Mahatma Gandhi’s program of 
work was not merely  anti-imperialist and 
political. 
towards the economic self sufficiency of the 
people and he chose spinning with the hand 
operated spinning wheel or Charkha as the duty 
of all Indians. The use of Khaddar or hand 
spun and hand woven cloth became a symbol 
of nationalism and millions of people took up. 
spinning and weaving to show that they were 
the soldiers of independence. Another great 


reform work that Mahatma Gandhi undertook 


was the removal of untouchability. He under- 
took to fast unto death ona nnmber of 
occasions to establish the right of the untou- 


chables. The question of temple entry also ` 


arose in this connection on many occasions. 
Mahatma Gandhi made great contributions 
towards the formulation ofa national system 
of education and for bringing about communal 
harmony to a greater degree. After 1944 
communal troubles intensifed and attacks on 
Muslims oceured at times after i ndependence in 
1947. Mahatma Gandhi  anta-gonised the 
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Hindu militants by trying to induce them to 
avoid violence with special reference to violence 
against Muslims. In 1948 on the 30th of 
January Mahatma Gandhi was shot by a 
fanatic. Thus died one of the noblest friends 
of the downtrodden masses. The exploited 
and the destitutes lost their most powerful 
ally, injustice and untair treatment became 
rampant and India could no longer follow her 
unerring and tireless pathfinder in the wilderness 
of uncertain values and unknown of while pools 
vortices political and social vice. l 


Espionage 


Chandragupta Maurya was a king of kings 
in Indià more than two thousand years ago. 
Chanakya or Kautilya, which was a Pseudonym 
assumed by Chanakya for expounding the 
principles of politics and economics in his 
Arthashastra ; possibly was the Sabha Pandit or 
wise man of the royal court of Magadha. 
Those kings, sages and kingdoms flourished a 
few hundred years béfore the birth of Jesus 
Christ and the Arthashastra is one of the oldest 
treatises dealing with matters now included in 
the study of political economy. In his treatise 
Kautilya or Chanakya discussed in great detail 
all matters connected with the mdnagement of 
‘the affairs of the state. Administration 
defence, finance, production and conservation 
of wealth, taxation, policing the state, appoin- 
‘ting secret agents to discover real facts or to 


inspire the subjects of the kings to be loyal and’ 


to plant secret agents in adjoining states for 
carrying on such propaganda as would weaken 
the hands of rival kings and make it easier to 
conquer their territories. The secret agents 
werc usually to be found operating in the guise 
*of mendicants, preachers of religion or similar 


y persons who could move about without rousing 
any suspicion in the mind of the public. Some. 


of these agents went about as entertainers, 
magicians or exorcisers of evil spirits. One can 
‘thus see that even in the days of Kautilya the 
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highly specialised art of espionage wa. fully 
developed and spies who were experts in their 
work were a special cadre of the king’s ‘rusted 
employees. Everybody was under surveillance 
in those days, the king’s sons or wives be ng no 
exceptions. - Foreigners who visited or resided 
in the state had already established reasons for 
Staying in the King’s domain. They were 
usually preachers of religion and dressed like 
that., They carried on their spying through 


_ local people" who were normally engaced in 


trade. It would appear that the secret agents 
of foreign powers carry on their work even now 
on the same lines as their ancient brother spies 
did in the days of Chandragupta Maurya. The 


CIA has not taught us anything new n the 
field of secret service. 


B. P. Sinha in his book “Readings in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra”’ says : 


“The monks and nuns of all religious crders 
appear to have considerable influence or the 
people and had easy access to the hou.es of 
farmers, cowherds, traders, departmental heads 
and other high officers. This is clear m the 
way the spies in the guise of Parivrajika and 
Tapasa were employed by the king for highly 
important espionage work. Often for assu- 
rance of food, clothing and residence, or even 
permanent means of livelihood wandering 
monks and nuns volunteered to act as spies for 
the king without giving up their monastic or 
asectic life, Such nuns were to communicate 
the secret informations gathered by them tc the 
(spy) establishment. In view of apprehersion 
of this kind of activity by nuns, some hcuse- 
holders appear to have prohibited entry of nuns 
altogether in their houses. In Kautilya’s iew 
only such persons, in the government set up 
villages, who have lost capacity for activity, 
may renounce home only after securing per- 
mission from judges (dharmsthan)”’, 


Many facts connected with the conduc: of 
Sanyasis and other religious types as narrated 


in tte Arthasastra point to the very frequent 
assumption of the guise of monks and nuns, by 
persons who are engaged in secret service. In 
Vietzam 6000 trained American soldiers had 

at cre time become Buddhist Monks in order 
to æ able to go about the villages and towns 
free = and without arousing any suspicion in 
the sind of the general public. In India there 
are many foreigners who go about in the garb 
of nrendicants. How many among them are 
spis and how many are genuine seekers after 
spiztual truths will be difficult to discover. But 
one can say with assurance that a very good 
perzentage of these foreigners dressed in 
safron clothes are really engaged in espionage 
anu not in any quest of supramundane signi- 
ficance. 
an. as the people of Indta of the Mauryan 
pe tod kept these fake mendicants ‘away from 
thet households, so should we prevent them 
frem setting up their so called religious centres 
in the residential areas of our cities and towns. 
RuUizious ceremonies should be performed in 
quit and peaceful surroundings and not where 
faxilies reside with women, children and noisy 
arimals. If foreign mendicants prefer to stay 
ic zesidential areas, they must be after securing 
ccnrtacts and information of interest to their 
eriployers. Asa general principle therefore 
tke government of the country should check on 
tLe sources of income of foreign immigrants 
irto the country. Ifa large number of persons 
form a religious centre and spend fairly large 
sams of money which they try to show that 
tızy are obtaining from donations, member- 
stip fees and by sale of literature ; then the 
gx vernment should try to discover what remit- 


tances they were getting from other countries. 


Tareign secret service agents get money in 
-many ways and it ıs difficult to find out 
czactly how they do it. But there are ways of 
taking things difficult for them. They will of 
course try to square the police, the municipality 
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‘ganda and other activities which 


These persons are therefore suspects: 
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and the government inspectors etc. in order 
to get their own objectives properly achieved ; 
but all such activities will establish the truth of 
the suspicion that they were connected with 
foreign espionage, propaganda, attempts at 
creating contacts and connections of the type 
the foreigners desired to create. If foreigners 
appear to follow the popular religious beliefs. 
and superstitions, the common people, also 
many well placed trading class people would 
gather round them; thus helping them to 
develop centres which will provide a suitable: 
cover for their main work of espionage, propa-- 
would serve 
the policy of the foreign powers employing 
them. In the days of Kautilya hostile foreign 
kings used to plant their spies in other lands. 
who preached disaffection, disloyalty and muti- 
nious ideologies in order to undermine the 
strength of the rulers whom they ultimately 
wished to attack and destroy. The religious. 
centres which foreigners set up, therefore, 
should be watched carefully in order to discover 
their real objectives. They should also be 
prevented from setting up their organisations 
in places where they can communiate and 
associate with the general public freely and 


without any difficulty. No doubt they will find * 


some local people who will cooperate with 
them for a consideration and these people will’ 
collect some immature types who will sincerely 
believe in the genuineness of the emotions and 
sympathies that the foreigners will display ; 
but government should be able to see through 
their camouflage and pretended. show of 
spiritual ecstasy. 


National Importince of Games and Sports 


Organised Games and Sports are now a days, 


a clearly defined part of a nation’s social life: 


In all modern statés games and sports are¥. 


looked after and largely financed by the govern- 
ments which usually have play grounds. gym- 
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nasiums, wrestling pits, boxing rings etc. main- 
tained at state cost, and also have training 


cq Centres and professional trainers to teach 
¥ 


methods and technique of various games and | 


sports to young people aspiring to participate 
in national and world competitions in football, 
hockey, tennis, cricket etc. and the great sports 
meets like the Olympic Tournament, the Asian 
games, the Commonwealth games etc. etc. 


These training centres and nationally. main- 


tamed playgrounds are the show places in the 


sports world; but there is in every country a. 


vast sub-structure of small clubs and minor 
playfields and places where young men and 


various kinds. In many countries in which 
ê games and sports are popular the towns and 
villages have numerous clubs in which games 


| are played and sports events practised. Those, 


young people who excel in the games and sports 
can work their way:up into national teams so 
that they can represent their countries in inter- 


national tournaments. In many countries top ` 


ranking sportsmen are given every assistance to 

live well in healthy surroundings so that they 
4 can develop properly in their own BpHEtES of 
physical activity. 

It must not be thought that all these 
arrangements for the assistance and encourage: 
ment of players and sportsmen.have the sole 
objective of improving the standards of games 
| and sports. Far-from it. Games and sports 
| when participated in by large numbers of 

young men and women aid the nation to im- 
prove its standards of physical fitness and 
general bodily, dexterity which adds to the 
nation’s work power. This is a great gain from: 

@ all angles as far as utilisation manpower goes. 
| y Also it keeps down the expenses of medical aid 
| to the nation. - In short gain in health and all 

round bodily ability is a gain ‘in the field of 
work potential and productivity which has a 
great economic significance. Even a five per 

- cent addition to the national product would 
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fully justify all the expenses that the nation may 
incur to stimulate games, sports and physical 
culture. Then there is the question of fitness 
in the field of military service. Generally 
speaking whenever large scale recruitment is 
carried out about sixty per cent of the people 
who ‘come in’ for medical examination are 
found to be unfit. This used to be higher when 
games and sports were not subsidised and 
looked after in the manner that they are now. 
When large scale wars break out all nations 
require the assistance of their entire able bodied 
population to act as combattants, workers 
in factories, operate transport vehicles, man 
emergency services and so on andjso forth. Five 
per cent gain in fitness would mean five million 
more active persons per 100 million of the 
population. That would perhaps man all the 
military and emergency services of the adverage 
industrially developed nation and is therefore 
no negligible matter. Five per cent gain in 
in the nation’s annual product is also no small 
matter, In a nation with an annual product of 
50,000 crores. it will be sn additional 2,500 
crores. A nation producing a million cars, 
fifty million tons of food grain, two thousand 
million yards of cloth and ten million , pairs of 
shoes would obtain an extra fifty thousand cars, 

two and half million tons of food grain, hun- 
dred million yards of cloth and half a million 
pairs of shoes ‘without installing any extra 
machinery or plants. A healthy nation means 
less requirement. of «hospital beds; operation 
tables, medicines, nurses, surgeons and- physi- 
cians, better attendance at schools, offices and 
factories and a gain wherever the human 
element functions in an active manner. Lesser 


' need for spectacles, false teeth, hearing aid and 


all other things that medically unfit people 
need. All this go to show that a national 
policy. of assisting players and sportsmen is 
outwardly an expensive luxury for the nation. 
But when weighed against the gains to the 
nation as a direet result of large numbers of 
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person: taking up games, sports and physical 
culture the expenses referred to appear to be a 
source of grain to the nation. 


Cultural Development 

Wren the members of a nation are called 
civilised, cultural, intellectual, disciplined, 
orderl7, humane, patriotic and idealistic, it 
means that the people about whom all that is 
said are individually and collectively properly 
developed in their body and mind, are spiri- 
tually responsive, fond of acquiring knowledge, 
prepared to help one another and practise self 
denial for the advantage of the nation, and that 
they are for ever making efforts to better their 
outlook and to move on to higher planes of 
fhougat and action. Human beings grow and 
develop in many ways and one judges the 
quality of their growth-and development by 


study ng them physically as well as by reference 


to their actions, achievements and aspirations. 
Physical development is noticed in the peoples’ 
musc’ es, bones, coordinated movements, ability 
to acquire knowledge, reflexes etc. etc. Disci- 
plined conduct, self restraint, team spirit and 
emulation of persons who show greater ability 
and conipetence are also found in persons who 
are fully developed mentally. Civilisation, cul- 
ture and intellectual growth are expressed 
through arts, crafts, literary work, scientific 
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achievements, inventions, philosophical dis~ 
courses and the research work various fields. 


. Great civilisations have developed, and some of 


them no longer exist, we find, when we study 
the history of various races and countries. But 


the sculptors, architects, artists, town planners... 


road builders, philosophers, 
explorers, soldiers and craftsmen of various 


lands and periods have left enough material for 


us with which we can reeonstruct what was 
once a perfect:;and complete pattern. 
ancient Helens are no longer there but we have 


historians,. 


The. 


the sculpture of Phidias dnd Praxiteles, the . 


compositions of Euripedes and Sophocles, the 
thoughts of Plato, Aristotle and Socrates, the. 
Acropolis, the tales of Marathon and Thermo- 
pylae and the descriptions of Athens and 
Sparta, the Olympic games and the scientific 
achievements of Archimedes. These enable us 
to form a clear picture of what the ancient 
Greeks were like. Alexander’s attempts to 
conquer the world and the memoris left for 
posterity by persons like Megasthenes also give 
us ideas about the one time greatness of the 
Greeks. The Romans, the Egyptians, the 
Mauryas of. Pataliputra,.the Hans, the Mings, 
the European Renaissance, Thucydides, Pliny,,. 
Dante, the court of the Roi Solei ; all acquire. 
o new life when we study the art and literature- 
of those days. 
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HENRY STEEL OLCOTT IS A BODHISATTVA 
DK. BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


As a religiously inspired social and spiritual 
leader, Shiri Olcott is a model par excellence 
for thc world of today. His faith in peoples of 
Hindu-Buddhist Asia and help to them to rise 
above decadence are tenets of the highest. order 
for all time. From the way he worked we 
could hail him as a Bodhisattva or a Buddha- 
to-be after millions and millions of years. 


It is a Buddhistic belief that Shiri Olcott 
had taken the Bodhisattva vow before a 
Buddha, probably at the feet of Gautama 
Buddha in an earlier life. A Bodhisattva, 
though highly advanced and capable of attain- 
ing Nirbana easily, is not a Lokhuttara-Sattva 
until just before becoming a Buddha. Heis a 
lokuja, being engaged in the perfections of his 
Paramitas. 


‘The Bodhisattva Vow is composed of 10 
Paramitas (dasa paramaye). The Bodhisattva, 
at the time he takes these vows, is quite an 
advanced being, capable of shortly winning 
Nirbana. However, he sacrifices, or rather 
postpones, that high attainment in favour of 
Dhamma to the world after, 
becoming a Buddha. Inthe Mahayana, the 
Vow takes an explicit form in this way- “After 
attaining the Light of Wisdom, may I remove 
the darkness of Ignorance ; after crossing over 
to the Other Shore, may I take the entire lot of 


beings to that haven; after becoming enlight- 


*Parts of a thesis was developed by the writer (Dr. Kirthisinghe) ‘ while 


portraits of Bodhisattva Olcott, 
tional Banquet, held on November 17th 
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ened may I enlighten'all beings ; after coaquer- 
ing ‘dukkha,’ may I remove the’ sufferirgs of 
all, etc.” Inthe Theravada, the Vow spells 


‘Enlightenment to help as many beings as are 


ready for it, and to pfepare others for it. 


Shiri Olcott occupied some time of nais ife 
in fighting the evils of bigotry of the Musj-ms 
and Hindus of India, even Christians ; ard he 
thereby upheld a cardinal principle of Basic 
Human Rights. He respected all religiors znd 
studied them, although he became a Btdd ist 
in Sri Lanka. He spent the greater part of us 
later life in India and Ceylon and passec away 
in Adyar, Madras, where he was cremated cnd 
his remains (relics) lie interred. 


disciple of Jaina Manzavra, 
accepted Buddhism, and the Buddha‘ requ ested 
him to respect his old religious teachers as he 
used to (Upali sutta). Similarly Ascka 
proclaimed in an edict (Pillar Edict II). “All 
religions deserve reverence for some reason or 
other. By thus acting a man exalts his cwn 
religion and at the same time does service to 
the religion of other people.” 


Upali, a 


He spent only a_ few cents per diem on 
daily personal diet and subsisted on simple 
clothing. This symbolised the cruel poverty of 
his adopted countrymen in the Incian 
sudcontinent- expressing the Buddha’s concep- 


presenting two 


at the Theosophical Congress Centenary Interna- 
1975 at the Sheraton Hilton Hotel in New York 
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tion of compassion (Karuna) and loving 
kindness (Maitreya) for all suffering humanity. 


In the great renunciation Bodhisattv 
Gautama gave up his royal palace and Sakya 
Kingdom, and likewise Shiri Olcott gave up his 
wealthy country of birth (America) and 


dedicated his later life to Hindu-Buddhist Asia , 
the 


to bring social and economic justice to 
masses. He worked to bring freedom and 
independence to India, Sri Lanka and other 
colonial countries. This most fascinating little 


‘giant of a man not only helped to achieve 
independence for his own adopted mother- 
Indiz and her daughter Sri Lanka, but he 


always retained the goodwill and friendship of 
the great British people—a great contribution 
to the peace and understanding of all 
humanity. This was inthe height of British 
power in South Asia. Although the British 
Indian Raj was not pleased with him, he was 
always held in respect and highest esteem by 
them. Shiri Olcott was thereby, as pointed 
out earlier, practising universal Karuna (com- 
passion) and Maitreya (loving kindness) for all 
beings, Asian or Eurcpean. These are some 
of the Bodhisattva qualities that shape the 10 
paramittas. 


Shiri Olcott took great care of his ageing 
parents during his youth. In the Maha 
Mangala Sutta of the Buddha, which is highly 
cherished in all Buddhist lands, there ‘is a 
comprehensive summary of Buddhist ethics. 
Here the support of the mother. and father, 
wife and children are greatly stressed, 

Here are three of twelve verses that pertain 
to this essay. The English translation from 
the Pali isthe work of Dr. R.L. Soni of 
Burma : 


With the fools no company keeping, 
With the wise ever consorting 
To the worthy homage meeting ; 


This, the Highest Blessing. 


‘hideous caste system, as the 
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Mother, father aptly serving, 

Children‘ wife duly cherishing, 

Life’s business coolly attending- 

This, the Highest Blessing. 

Acts of charity, righteous life, 

From all alarms the kins protecting, 
- Blameless pursuits fully rife- 

This, the Highest Blessing. 


These verses indicate why the problems of 
the old are notso acutein Hindu-Buddhist 
lands, as people look after their parents in old 
age. Illicit traffic in women and slavery were 


. abhorred by the public ; although no civiliza- 


tion is perfect, at least the influence of Buddhist 
ethics dominated life in these Asian lands. It 
is not surprising that these great teachings of 
the Buddha so impressed Olcott. 


Shiri Olcott led a pure and celebate life, and 
his dedication to uplift the decadent civiliza- 
tions, especially of India, made impossible the 
monastic retreat to which developing religiosity, 
might have led him. 


Prince Gautema gave up a premature 
married life to become the Buddha, but Olcott 
abstained from sexuality all his life, to become 
a total practitioner of | brackmachariva 
(celibacy). 


“Self restraint and hold life 
Witnessing Truths of noble might, 
Vision of Nibbana’s height. 

This is Highest Blessing.” 


Buddha-Maha Mangala Sutta. 


Shiri Olcott always condemned India’s 
Buddha also did 
over 2,500 years ago. He recognized this as 
one of the factors of the decline of the Great 
Indian Civilization. In Adyar, Madras. he 
established schools which admitted various 


castes to his educational systems. 


No man is noble by birth 
No man is ignoble by birth 
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Man is noble by his own deeds 
Man is ignoble by his own deeds. 
-Vasala Sutta-Buddha. 


These are all Bodhisattva qualities that are 
embodied in the ten paramitas and here are the 
details of them : 


1, SHo-Paramita (virtuousconduct) : 


(a) abstinence from destroying life ; (b) 
abstinence from taking where it is not 
given to me ; (c) abstinence from sexually 
immoral conduct (chastity in the case of 
a Bodhisattva) ; (d) abstinence from false 
speech ; (e) abstinence’ from intoxicating 
- liquor ; (f) abstinence from eating after 
12 noon ; (g) abstinence from dancing, © 
etc.; (h) abstinence from occasions for 
adorning onesself with garlands, perfume, 
etc. ;(1) abstinence from use of high beds ; 
(j) abstinence from accepting gold and 
silver. 


2 Dana-paramita—according to which a 
Bodhisattva must know and practise 
(a) whom to give; (b) what to give; 
(c)how to give; (d) why to give; 
(e) universal compassion ; (f) transfer of 
Punya (merit). 


3. Ksanti-paramita (forbearance, endurance 
and acceptance of truth). 

4. Virya-paramita (moral development, 
textual study, general education and 


altruism-Sannaha -viryam and prayega- 
viryam). 


5. Dhyona-paramita (meditative concentra- 
tion). 


6. Prajna-paramita (transcendantal 
prehension and 
enlightenment). 


com- 
understanding of 


7. Upaya-Kausala piramita—according to 
which a Bodhisattv exercises skilfulness 
and wisdom in the choice and adoption of 


‘ (viharas), which mean stages 
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means or expedience for converting others 
or helping them. 


* 8. Praniahona-paramita—profound Tes lution 
to produce the thought of enlightenment 
(Bodhisattva-otpada). 


9. Bala-paramita (ten powers). 


10. Jnana-paromita~-transcendant unde-stand- 
ing and knowledge. 


A Bodhisattva’s entire career hes been 
divided into several stages. He rises and 
advances from one stage to the other urtil he 
becomes a fully enlightened one (Samma 
Sambodhi). These stages are called bhumis 
of spiritual 
process. 

The ten bhumis commonly recognizec are : 
Pramudita (the joyful one) 
Vimala (the pure, immaculate one) 
Pradhakari (the illuminating one) 
Arcismate (the radiant, flaming one). 
Sudarjaya (the one difficult to conquer). 
Abhimukhi (the one which is presert). 
Durangamas (the one which goes far). 
Acala (the unmovable one). 
Sadhumati (the one having good discri- 
mination). T 
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J0. Dharma-magha (the cloud of Dhamma), 


_It is hard for us to judge at what stage of 
Bodhisattvahood our Olcott is. May we be 
born when he becomes a future Buddha io hear 
his Dhamma and reach Nibbana. . 

A Biogrophical Sketch. l 

Colonel Henry Steel Olcott landed in 
Ceylon on 17th May 1880 and left there on 8th 
December 1906- The Government of Ceylon 
had isšued a special commemoration _ postage 
stamp in his honour, witha photograph and 
the Buddhist flag he designed in 1970. He died 
in Adyar (near Madras), India, on the 17th 
February, 1907, after having served his teloved 
Asian peoples for 28 years. The anniversary 
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i: it h is celebreated throughout India, 
o uth-East Asia and particularly in Sri Lanka, 
where the people have a special veneration for 
him. His picture hangs in every one of the 
. 400-odd Buddhist schools and 12 colleges 
which he helped to establish in Sri Lanka. 


Colonel Olcott was born on August 2nd, 


1832, in Orange, New Jersey. After a brilliant . 


school career at the College of New York and 
Columbia University, he became interested in 
scientific agriculture. He first edited a farmer’s 
periodical and then,in 1858, he became 
associated with the New York Tribune as its 
agricultural editor. However, when the Civil 
War broke out he gave up his newspaper work 
and joined the army, reaching the rank of 
Colonel. He served both the Army and the 
Navy Departments in special capacities, and 
was seriously wounded in the line of duty. 


When the Civil War ended, Colonel Olcott 
took ùp the study of law, and was admitted to 
the Bar of New York. He quickly became 
prominent as an investigator of graft in connec- 
tion withscandals in the Musteriug and. 
Disbanding Departments. This work required 
unusual integrity and courage and his life was 
constantly threatened. In addition to his own 
law practice, he was employed by the Govern- 
ment to investigate certain abuses in the Navy 
Yard. He was also appointed by the President 
in 1878 to report on-trade conditions between 
America, India and Sri Lanka. In 1874, the 
Colonel was deputed by the New York Sun ona 
Graphic to investigate the psychic phenomena 
at the Eddy Farm in New York, which were 
the sensation ofthe day. His methods of 
investigation and his vivid reports made a 
tremendous impression on the American public, 
and the book which stemmed from them, called 
People from the Other World, sold out rapidly. 
It was in connection with these investigations 


that Olcott met Madame H. P. Blavatsky and 


formed the friendship and close association 
which lasted until her death in 1891. It was 
due to the influence of Madame Blavatsky that 
Colonel Olcott became interested in Oriental 
religions, especially Buddhism, and they 


collaborated in the founding of the Theosophi- 


cal Society in 1875 in New York City: The 
main objects of this Society, which today 
remains active all over the world, were: to 
establish a nucleus of a universal brotherhood 
of mankind, to promote the study of compara- 
tive religion and philosophy. andio makea 
systematic investigation of the mystic potencies © 
of life and matter, or what is usually called 
occultism. l 


In 1878 Colonel Olcott set out with 
Madame Blavatsky for India, and on May 17th 
1880, he came to Sri Lanka. Somewhat later 
both of them embraced Buddhism, the event 
taking place at Galle, a small city in South Sri 
Lanka, about 100 miles from Colombo the 
capital. The Colonel was profoundly influ- 
enced in his decision to become a Buddhist by 
his study of the great public debates that had 
taken place a few years praviously at Panadura, 
between a famous Singhalese Buddhist monk: 
and an English Christian priest. The replies 
offered by the monk to the questions put to 
him by the learned priest had such an effect 
upon Olcott that he decided to work for the 
revival of Buddhism in Sri Lanka. _ 


Although Olcott was himself most 
profoundly touched by the ethical teachings of 


the Buddha, he had a deep appreciation and 
sympathy for all religions. He studied and 
gave lectures on § Hinduism, Islam and 


Zoroastrianism, in accordance with the objects 
of the Theosophical Society. He even wanted 
to equip an archaeological expedition, with 
the aid of the Parsis of Bombay, to search in 
Persia for Zoroastrian remains and for their 
lost scriptures. 





‘Century, was characterized by a 
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HENRY STEEL OLCOTT IS A BODHISATVA 


This period, towards the end of the 19th 
general cul- 
tural decline in India. The arts and the litera- 
ture which had so long formed a conspicuous 
part of India’s heritage were in eclipse. Colonel 
Olcott deplored this asa loss to the whole 
world, and with his usual energy he tried to do 
what he could to remedy the situation. .In 
1879 he organized in Bombaya Swadeshi 


exhibition of Indian manufacturers, to demons- | 
trate that Indian workmen could still produce 


beautiful things in their own tradition and need 
not merely copy European designs. . His aim 
was to revive inthe Indian people pride in 
their own culture, which was being lost to 
them, and a sense of the intrinsic value of their 
arts and crafts. In short, he hoped to stimulate 
India’s reawakening, after herlong slumber. 
These were the days before Mahatma Gandhi 
emerged to lead the Indian people to political 
freedom. Colonel Olcott helped to pave the 
way for this step, for he did much to assist in 
the formation of the Indian National Congress, 
the focus of India’s rebirth, which called forth 
the leaders who were finally able to win her 
freedom peacefully without. losing the friendship 
of the British peopie. Olcott also concerned 
himself actively with social reform in India. 
He was outspoken against the caste system, 
whose evils had been a contributting factor in 
India’s decline. He founded schools for out- 
cast children and worked to alleviate the pitiful 
condition of the outcastes, making every effort 
to show Indians the terrible effects of their 
outmoded social system. His work helped that 
of leaders who followed him and which cul- 
minated in the-caste reforms embodied in the 


. new Indian Constitution. 


wa 


History records that the Emperor Asoka 


” gent his own son and daughter to do missionary 


work in Sri Lanka in -the 3rd Century B.C., 
with the result that Buddhism was adopted as 
the state religion. “This ushered in the golden 


\ 


‘Buddhist. The 
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age of the Singhalese civilization. In 
when Colonel Olcott arrived in Sri Lenka, 
this great culture was ina decadent ‘tate. 
There were only three Buddhist. schools in the 
whole country; although the populace was 
educational system was 
dominated by the Christian churches, which 
discriminated against the Buddhists and not 
only compelled their children to attend Chris- 
tian schools, but insisted that their marr-ages 


880, 


_ took place in Christian churches, ` 


This seemed a gross injustice to Olcott. 
He immediately began to work for the revival 
of a Buddhist educational movement. He 
composed a Buddhist Catechism, so tha. the 
children might begin to learn the tenets of heir 
religion. Ina remarkable way, considcring 
those times, all the top ranking Buddhist monks 
in the Island received his efforts with graceful 
warmth and gathered round him. He founded 
in Colombo a Buddhist Theosophical Society 
with the cooperation of the local BuddLists. 
{n a day when most Europeans lived very much 
apart from the local populace, Colonel O cott 
lived and felt as one of the oppressed Bucdhi- 
sts of Sri Lanka. He wentto Eugland on 
several occasions to represent them arid to 
fight for their rights. It was due to his efforts 
that Buddhists were allowed to have civil 
marriages and to obtain recognition of iheir 
most sacred day, Wesak, the birthday or the 
Buddha, as a public holiday. This paved the 


_way for Hindus and Muslims in other Asian 


countries to obtain a similar holiday for their 
festivals, which had previously been rese ved 
for the Christian minority. 


~ 


Colonel Olcott joined forces with anczher 
pioneer in the Buddhist revival movement, the 
Venerable Anagarika Dharampala. Togecher 
they travelled from village to village on ‘oot 
and by bullock cart, exhorting the people to be 
steadfast in their religion and to live according 
to the teachings of Buddhism. They colle:ted 


` 
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funds which enabled them to start a building 
p-ogram which finally resulted in the comple- 
tian of over 400 Buddhist schools and 12 large 
Biddhist colleges. These have now been 
handed over to the Government of Sri Lanka 
uider the recent nationalization act. ’ 


At this point, Olcott felt the need fora 
s”mbol around which to. rally the enthusiasm 
aid support of the Buddhists. He therefore 

‘designed a flag, whose emblem depicted the 
aira that shone, around the head of the 
Enuddha. 
primary colors. Pali words for the five colors 
are neale (blue), peeta (yellow), lohita (red), 
odata or avadata (white), marhettha (light red). 
The sixth color, phabhassara, is an iridescence, 
but for the sake of the design it has been 

troken up into its constituents. The Colonel’s 
fag came, in the course of time, to symbolize 
tae unity of all Buddhists. It was accepted as 
t22 international Buddhist flag by the World 

Fellowship of Buddhists, which 
Sri Lankain 1950 for the fitst time, and its 

acceptance was further confirmed by the World 

Fellowship of Buddhists which met in Japan in 


1252, From that time on it came into use on. 


a worldwide scale, and it is now displayed in 
rearly sixty countries during festivities, parti- 


cularly during the celebration of the Birthday — 


' cf the Buddha. 


Colonel Olcott worked for Buddhism all 
cver the world, travelling widely in the East 





The first five stripes of the flag àre 


met in 


and in Europe on lecture tours. He was 
associated with the revival of Buddhism in 
Japan, visiting that country twice. -On his. 
first visit he delivered seventy lectures, and on 
his second and more important visit, he was. 
able to bring the Mahayana Buddhists of Japan 
Korea, China, Vietnam, into closer cooperation 
with the Theravada Buddhists of India, Burma, 
Sri Lanka, Thailand and Laos, by pointing to 
the fundamental principles of Buddhism, which 
are shared by all schools and sects. ' 


Before his death, Colone! Olcott established 
an Oriental Library at Adyar, Madras, India,, 
in 1886. It became one of the most important 
and-famous Oriental collections in the world, a 
repository for many unique and rare Sanskrit, . 
Pali, Tibetan, Burmese and Singhalese manus- 
cripts. The Adyar Library was, and remains, 
dedicated to the revival of ancient scholarship 
and the preservation of ‘the source material of 
all the great religions of the East. -In its collec- 
tion there are today over 17,584 palm leaf 
manuscripts. A large and capable staff of 
trained workers, both Indian and Western, 
have charge of the Library, and copies of the 
priceless manuscripts*are prepared and made 
available to other oriental collections around 
the world. Inthe Hall of the Library, to 
symbolize its purpose, there hangs the seal of 
the Theosophical Society with its motto: 
“There is no Religion higher than Truth” 
which is based upon the words of the. Buddha. 
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JANE AUSTEN A REVIEW 


Km. ADARSH BALA, M.A. B.Ed. 


- Holmes says, “Life is a great bundle of 
little things.” The things which go to compose 
the great bundle of life are'so minute indeed 
that only a microscopic intelligence can discern 
them singly ; while the bundle isso huge that 
only Omniscience can perceive the whole of it 
Now the function of fiction is to get 
hold of as many of these little things of life as 
possible and so to present them as to corres- 
pond to the great whole. In other words, 
fiction must convey an impression, not only of 


variety and entirely, but also-of realistic lifelike- ` 


ness. It must not be understood that we mean 
to banish the bizarre, the sublime, and the 
ridiculous from the domain of fiction. What 
is meant is simply this that each of them must 
come in its proper place and form. There is, 
so to speak, the natural propriety of 
Burlesque ; the earthly touch of the Grand; 
and the realistic aspect of the Bizarre. Writers 
who strain after the romantic effect in and out 
of reason often plunge . into the batkos of 
absurdity. They may delight for the time being 
mere buffoons in the field of literary apprecia- 
tion, but the cultured taste is bound, sooner or 
later, to find fault with them. This is why 
Mrs. Radcliffe is no longer appreciated ; 
while the novels of Miss Austen, few though 
they are, will last tili eternity, for “they are of 
human nature all compact.” 


In her own days Jane Austen lived in com- 
parative obscurity, while writers like Miss 
Ferrier and Edgeworth whom she has now com- 
pletely surpassed, enjoyed a remarkable reputa- 
tion. This early want of popularity -is due, it 
must be borne in mind, nottoany radical 
defect in her productions, but rather, criously 


the 


enough, to a point of excellence whicr the 
times were slow to acknowledge. Complete- 
ness was then not so much prized as it is now ; 
for fiction was yet in her callow days, anc the 
modern highly developed ideas about her true 
nature and function were almost entirely wan- 
ting. Every novel of Jane Austen is an idyllic 
specimen of artistic symmetry. The parts bear 
a certain fine proportion to the whole which in 
its turn is rounded off with the rare skil of a 
sculptor or a master mason Sir Waiter Scott’s 
observation is here in point:—‘‘There‘s a ‘nish 
ing.off in some of her scenes which is -eally 
quite above everything else.” 


The paramount claim of Austen to our 
respect and attention is founded upon that 
vital spark of realism which is to be found in 


her novels. Every dialogue, nay, every word is 


put in the mouth of a proper person; ard we 
are made to feel throughout that we have come 
across, we know not where, men and women 
who beara strong affinityto Darcy or 
Elizabeth, Catherine Moreland or Henry Tilney, 
and other well-known characters of her novels. 


There is here no product of pure fancy of 
romance. Everything is simple and ordinary, 
men, women, incident, and passion, but they 
are so beautified with a touch of artistic glow 
that they become, when coming from the hands 
of Jane Austen, a rare and uncommon gift. 
Tennyson who was exceedingly fond bf her 


novels has well expressed his sense of this 
realistic quality in her writings :— 
“The realism and  lifelikeness of Miss 


Austen’s dramas the persons come nearest to 


thos eof Shakespeare. But Shakespeare, 
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however, isa sun,to which Jane Austen, 
though a bright and true little world, is but an 
asteroid.” l 


T^ere are two methods of characterization. 
Throigh the Direct Method the novelist descri- 
bes fom outside every salient trait of his 
characters, and disserts, explains, and com- 
ments upon their motives, thoughts, and 
passions. Jn the Indirect Method the writer 
does not himself assume the role of the critic 
or commentator, but rather allows his charac- 
ters to reveal themselves in their speech and 
action, throwing occasional cross-lights upon 
them through the mou:ih of other persons in 
the story. The evolution of fiction, it need 
scarcely be mentioned, favours the use of the 
Indirect Method, though an overdoing of it is 
alwavs to be condemned. Generally speaking, 
therefore, it may be laid down atonce that the 
nove ist is accounted great or small in propor- 
tion-o his use of the Dramatic or Indirect 
Mett od, other things being equal. Now if we 
exanmune closely the novels of Jane Austen, we 
shall find that she more often employs the 
Direct Method in her characterization. Hence 
her supcriority in this respect to George Eliot 
who seldom uses the Indirect Method, though, 
it mzy be conceded, she is forced todo so, 
dealing as she is “mainly with the inner life 
and with complexities of motive and 
pass‘on.” . 


Jane Austen’s inborn faculty for humour, 
whicà is the salt of.fiction,-1is universally 
acknowledged. But it is not of that boid type 
which set the whole table in a roar of laughter ; 
it is -ather subtle, so sublle that it escapes our 
notice at first sight. Her novels are, as 


' And-ew Lang puts it,” bright, sparkling wiih 


witznd animation’ in which the homely 
heroines charm, the dull hours ‘fly, and the 
very bores are enchanting.“ Here ‘is 
example from ‘Pride And Prejudice’. 
Mrs. Bennet is eulogising in high strain the 
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beauty of her eldest daughter J ane, and con- 
cludes—. . i 


“When she was only fifteen, there was a. 
gentleman at my brother Gardiner’s in town, 
so much in love with her, that my sister-in-law 
was sure he would make her an offer before 
we came away. But however he did not. 
Perhaps he thought her too young. However, 
he wrote some verses on her, and very pretty 
they were.” 


“And so ended his affection,” said Elizabeth 
immediately. “There has been many a one, I 
fancy, overcome in the same way. I wonder 
who first discovcred the efficacy of poetry in 
driving away love !” 

“I have been used to consider poetry as the 
food of love,” said Darcy. 


“Of a fine, stout, healthy love it may.. 
Everything nourishes what is strong already. 
But if it be only a slight, this sort of inclina- 
tion, I am convinced that one good sonnet will 
starve it entirely away.” “Darcy only smiled,” 
and you smile too. 


By the way, can you ever, after reading this 
passage, forget the witty, vivacious, and 
charming character of Elizabeth? It is this. 
gift of making her-characters appear before 
our mind’s eye, as if it were in flesh .and 
blood, which has raised Jane Austen above 
the caprice or changes of popular taste 
and immortalized her for ever. Notice 
also that the novelist writes that “Darcy only 
smiled.“ Why not laughed? Well, because 
as Austen tells us later, Darcy was not ofa 
disposition in which happiness overflows in. 
mirth.” Every word or act in her novels, 
inshort, suits the person to whom ‘iit is ascribed 
or the occasion on which it occurs. 
why a critic writes to the following effect : 


“For the publication of an abridged form of | 
Richardson’s works, there might be excuse, 
anyone who reads such an abridgement might 


That is ® 
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be forgiven, for Richardson’s master pieces 
filled seven volumes! But with Jane Austen 
there is nothing to abridge, every sentence tells, 
there is no prolixity, every word has its intrinsic 
value, and to retell her sparkling little stories in 
commonplace language is indeed to attempt the 
painting of the rose.” 


With one instance more frem the same 
novel we shall take leave of this entertaining 
subject. Mr. Collins, “One of the most famous 
characters in comedy, a burlesque of the highest 
order, worthy of Moliere or Dickens, seeks in a 


` private interview the hand of Elizabeth or Lizzie 


who, of course; refuses him  atonce. 
Mr. Collins waved her refusal aside as only a 
move in the game played by all “elegant 
females” Mrs. Bennet assures Mr. Collins that 
Lizzie shall be brought to reason”, and calls to 
Mr. Bennet in his study to scold Lizzie into 
compliance. 

“Come here, child,” cried her father as she 
appeared. “J have sent for you on an affair of 
importance. I understand that Mr. Collins has 
made you an offer of marriage. Is it true?” 
Elizabeth replied that it was. ‘‘Very well and 
this offer of marriage you have refused 7” 


“I have, sir.” 


“Very well, we now come to the, point. 


Your mother insists upon accepting it. Is it. 


not so, Mrs. Bennet ?” ; 


“Yes, or I will never see her again.” 

“An unhappy alternative is before you, 
Elizabeth. From this day you must be stronger 
to one of your parents. Your mother will 
never see you again if you donot marry 
Mr. Collins, and I will never see you again if 
you do.” 


Is this not “comedy of the highest order, 
with the touch of exaggeration or burlesque 
which is essential to comedy?’ Is not 
Mr. Bennet a mysterious character? And is 
not Jane Austen exact in her characterization 


3 


to the last point when she writes in the very 


opening chapter that “Mr. Bennet was so odd 


a mixture of quick parts, sarcastic kumour, 
reserve and caprice, that the experience of three 
and twenty years had been insufficient tc make 
his wife understand his character.” 

The points of excellenee which Jane Austen 


commands as a novelist are conspicuous, but 
the faults are no less so. Her plots, for ins- 


‘tance, though worked out with consummate 


art. are not highly original or ingenious. 
Accident without which fiction loses half its 
charm is completely debarred from her works. 
Her range of power and perception also is 
manifestly narrow. She commits herself to the 
fault of repetition not only like George Eliot, 
to handle complex cases; and if she had, it is 
certain she would have failed, for hers was not 
an imagination that could conceive and body 
forth phases of experience which lay beyond 
her personal observation. “She never >enctra- 
ted,” as George Eliot puts it, “into the deeper 
experiences, the powerful emotional and 
spiritual things of life.” She does rot seem 
also to have made any good use of nature. 
Her novels lack almost entirely the bacxground 
of natural scenery or weather. There is, as 
Charlotte Bronte complains rightly, “ao open 
country, no fresh air, no blue hill, no bonny 
back.” Her style is remarkable not s> much 
for any skill in composition or distinction in 
languge as for the exquisite choice of words. 


Inspite of her faults, however, it hes to be 
admitted that Miss Austen, ‘with an exquisite 
touch which renders commonplace things and 
characters interesting from truth of des:ription 
and sentiment produced the best novels we 
have of everyday society. “Jane Austen was 
the first to draw exactly what she saw around 
her in a humdrum country life, and to discard 
all incident. all adventure, all grotesque types, 
for perfect simplicity. She little understood 
what she was doing, but herein lies her wonder- 
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ful power, she was a pioneer,” ‘Emma’ and 
‘Northanger Abbey’ were great favourites with 
Scott and he often read chapters of them to his 
evening circle. Tennyson was awfully fond of 
‘Persuasion’ and ‘Mansfield Park’. In short, 
her half a dozen novels are the ‘Fleurs-de- 
immortelle in the garden of fiction, that have 
shed their healthy perfume far and wide over 
the modern world. 


We can safely conclude this article with the 
remark of Macauley, “Shakespeare has had 
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neither equalnor second, but among the 
writers who ‘have approached nearest to the 


manner of the great Master, we have no’ 


hesitation in placing Jane Austen, a woman of 


whom England is justly proud. She has given 


us a multitude of characters, all, in a certain 


sense, common place, all such we meet every- ` 


day, yet they are all as perfectly discriminated 
from edch other as ifthey were ne most 
eccentric of human beings” 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE NORTH-SOUTH DIALOGUE 
M. V. SUBBA RAO | 


The origins of the North-South dialogue 
are to be- traced from raising of oil prices by 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC).in October 1973. Sixth and 
seventh special sessions of the United Nations 
General Assembly, the Conference on Inter- 
national Economic Cooperation (CIEC), the 
Fourth United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD IV), the Tokyo 
Round of trade negotiations and the conference 
of developed and developing. nations held at 
Paris in May 1977 are subsequent efforts in the 
direction of evolving an integrated economic 
world development. 


Speaking at the UNCTAD IV conference, 
former Secretary of State, Mr. Henry 
Kissinger had “signaled the fact that the 


~ 


emphasis-the primary focus of U. S. foreign 
policy—has now shifted from the East—West 
dialogue to the North-South dialogue.” The 
primary issues of concern in the North-South 
dialogue are the terms of trade and prices of 
commodities in the world market. The develop- 
ing countries mooted the idea of a ‘Common 
Fund’ to finance commodity buffer stocks 
while the developed countries insisted to estab- 
lish an International Resources Bank’ (IRB) 
to create a sort of insurance company as 
protection against political risks. Mr.: Francis 
L. Dale, American ambassador to Geneva, 
explained that the proposal to establish an 
International Resources Bank was not intended 
as “an alternative to the Common Fund 
concept.” | 


we 
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Another major item on the agenda ofthe 
North-South dialogue is the debt issue. The. 
great debt burden that has fallen on many of 
he Third World countries has been severe. 
Some of the more advanced Third World coun- 
tries that are on their way up the ladder toward 
development have incurred ‘working debt’, 
which is sound debt helped to develop their 
economies. The poorest are the most seriously 
affected countries because oftheir extreme 
balance-of-payments deficits which deserve 
immediate international concern. Social 
justice at the international level has also 
assumed importance and the World Bank con- 
servatist policies have changed considerably in 
recent years under the leadership of Mr. Robert 
McNamara. But stilla lot isto be done in 
this direction. 


The Manila meetings ofthe World > Bank 
and International Monetary Fund (IMF) held 
in 1976 would reveal on aclose examination 
virtually unanimous agreement that the 
industrial nations should provide increased 
assistance and make special efforts to open up 
their markets to developing nations. As the 
economics of the industrial nations recover 
from recession’ and expand further, their 
imports from developing nations will rise. and 
stimulate economic growth in these countries. 
For this, the industria] nations should now give 
priority to tame the inflation. This policy is 
believed to help the Third world countries 
ultimately. Foreign aid Is an éssential part of 
economic development and no developing 
country should prevent the flow of foreign 
investments. 


- Mr. C. V. Narasimhan, under 
General of the United Nations, declared in his 
lecture on “Towards a new economic order’ at 
Madras in March 1977, he could say very 
confidently from his twenty years experience 
at the United Nations that the most meaning- 


~ long-term solution to the question of a 


Secretary-- 


‚fui act of the United Nations had been an the 


social and economic fields. It had broug ht 
about a change in world attitudes towarcs the 
recognition of interdependance of countries. 
Even the United States had not been an 2xcep- 
tion, He warned that the coming years were 
crucial and risks of new confrontation. were 
there if timely solutions were not reached. 


Mr. Narasimhan said the solution ' to 
future energy demands was in tapping new 
sources like nuclear and solar energy. If the 
poorer countries which had abundant solar 
energy were able to make a technological break- 
through in harnessing it for running taermal 
power stations, the relations between them and 
the richer countries which had comparatively 
less access could become very differert. A 
new 
world economic order did not lie in un-imited 
consumerism. He said, there were simp y not 
enough, even within the richest countries, 
resources to satisfy such a demand. Ths was 
true in the case of the poor countries which 
have been seeking transplantation of technology 
from the advanced countries. 


No wonder the North-South dialogue, 
held at Paris recently, on international 
economic cooperation has’ ended ` after 
nineteen months of elaborate and laboured 
negotiations without producing concrete 
results. The guarded assessment of India’s 
Foreign Minister who participated in the 
dialogue, Mr. Vajpayee, that the con- 
ference was a ‘modest success’ was itesIf very 
modest. He said the North-South dialogue 
had registered advances on some important 
issues like development assistanee, creat.on of 
a common fund and debt relief but there was 
no agreemat on the questson of setting up an 
integrated agency on energy. The developing 
countries had also wanted the industr-alised 
nations to fortify their proposals to increas 
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their aid. 


If the per capita consumption of oil by 
India end China were to equal that of America, 
the oil sources of the world would run out in 


ten yecrs. A recent UN study had revealed | 


that, © the poor countries constituting 70 per 
cent of the world’s population were to double 
their g-owth rate, it would put a great strain 
on the existing resources. Unfortunately, the 
case put forward by the late U Thant, former 
Secretery-General of the United Nations, was 
net heeded by the advanced countries. With a 
new acministration in the United States under 
the dynamic leadership of President Carter a 
more liberal economic policy, as evidenced 
from his public statements, could be expected 
to be adopted. 


Mr R. Johannes Witteveen, the managing 
directar of the IMF,set the tone for the 
industrial nations regarding the economic 
policies tobe pursued by them’ when he 
declared in the Manila’ meetings of 1976 
thus : 


“There is a clear and general view that the 
pata to sustain able economic growth and to 
the reduction of unemployment lies in the 
elimination of inflationary psychology and 
the restoration of a reasonable degree of 
price stability.” 


There is an understandable concern among 
the primary goods producing countries that 
import expansion in the industrial world may 
proceec at lower rates than in past recoveries 
from recessions because of the need for cautious 
policies in the fight against inflation. However 
freezing the prices in the name of taming the 
inflation by the industrial nations might not be 
acceptable for the developing nations though it 
is said to be intheir own best interests 
ultimately. 


` The Third World countries are dependent, 
more than any group of countries, on their 


.- commodity 
earnings of many of these countries 


exports. The foreign exchange 
derive 
principally from the export of one commodity. 
So when the price of that-commodity fluctuates 
wildly, their entire economy suffers. The price 


stability, as different from price ‘freeze, appears 


_to be desirable for the developing countries, 


because it will accrue ‘real benefits’ to them. 
While the absence of price stability - involves 
political risks i. e. linking of price rise with 
political demands, there is a growing need to 
establish a just and equitable relationship 
between the prices of the 
exported by developing countries and the prices 
of capital goods imported by them. 


As the economies of the industrial nations 
recover from recession and expand further, 
their imports from developing countries 
will rise and stimulate economic growth 
in the latter. Since the rate of expansion 
is bound to be gradual in the coming 


years, there is an urgency for increased 
flows of official development assistance 
and for improved market access for the 


products ofthe less developed nations to 
provide additional stimulus to their economic 
progress. Improved market access could be 
achieved by lowering trade barriers such as 
tariffs, customs and cartels. For this, the 
developing nations should understand the need 
for industrial nations to give priority to the 
fight against inflation in the near future. 
However the fact remains that the poor 
nations of the world have failed to achieve any 
significant improvement inthe last three 
decades in the level of living of their people 
though a number of assurances were given to 


them by the rich countries through the United - 


Nations General Assembly had pleaded for 
the establishment of a New International 
Economic Order (NIEO) after the failure of the 
international Development Strategy to boost 
the over-all annual growth rate of the poor 


primary products _ 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE NORTH-SOUTH DIALOGUE 


countries. Through the NIEO, the United 
Nations acknowledged the right of developing 
countries to have full and permanent 
sovereignty over their resources including the 
right to nationalization. Dr. Attiat Ott, a 
distinguished American economist, declared in 
January 1977 at New Delhi that drawing up a 
‘blue print of the NIEO “isone thing and 
having a new system in operatisn is an entirely 
different thing.’ 


_ A suitable meehanism to give effect to the 
NIEO is yet to be devised. The North-South 
dialogue should give priority for inventing 
ways and means for implementing the objec- 
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tives of the NIEO to mitigate the misery 
of the poor countries. The North-South 
dialogue cannot continue indefinitely to the 
detriment of the poor nations. If the develop- 
ing nations continue to blame the . deve oped 
nations for not implementing the resoluticns of 
the United Nations and the developed nations 
ignore these resolutions as supported b’ the 
irresponsible majorities of the developing 
countries, the problem becomes more and more 
insolvable and makes the  confron ation 
inevitable. Still the United Nations offers the 
only and the best hope for profitably and 
expeditiously ending the North-South dialogue 
through cooperation. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


KAMALA CHATTERJEE M. A. ( Oxon ) 
( Continued from last month ) 


Housing of Workers. / 

The housing conditions in factories and 
mines are far from what is required on grounds 
of sanitation and hygiene. Apart from the 
inconveniences suffered in ill ventilated factories 
housed in unhealthy buildings the women 
workers have to pass long hours in lines or 
dhowras which are for worse. 

It is a well-knwon fact that the type of 
housing provided to the work people is 
inadequate in point of ventilation and room 


‘Mining area 


space. The terrible back to back Type of 
building which prevents cross ventilation is stil] 
adhered to in many factories and mines. Some 
rooms of this latter - type that are seer. in the 
are mere hoyels unfit “or the 
habitation of any living being. Durmg an 
inspection of such dhowras it was founc to be 
quite impossible to distinguish janything inside 
some of the rooms at Il’oclock in the morning. 
Insuch a room the woman is supposed to 
manage her family consisting of 4 or 5 mem- 
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bers— 

On rainy days she has also to cook in this 
room and then sleepinit at night with her 
family in this unhealthy smoke laden atmos- 
phere. So we see whata fine chance the 
children of the working classes have to grow 
into healthy and efflcicnt operatives. 


A description of the housing of factory 
workers in Ahmedabad shows that 
23,706 tenements observed, 5,669 had no provi- 
sion of water, 5.360 had no latrines, few had 
any kind of drainage. Such figures 
were available for Ahmedabad only but 
industrial housing is bad in all centres. 


The Chauls of Bombay provide insanitary 


housing ona larger scale ina more compact 
shape. The rate of infant and other mortality 
and the prevalence of consumption among 
the working population are a more certain 
indication of the unhealthy nature of’ the 
housing provided there. In this respect the 
working population lin Bengal suffer less 
inconveniences. The housing provided by the 
employers is usually not so inadequate and 
the water supply is ample. This however does 
not apply to the Bastis where conditions are 
definitely undesirable. 


The Central Provinces are experimenting 
with a housing scheme, which if  suecessful 
should set up a new standard in industrial 
housing. Another problem connected with 
housing which affects women particularly is 
that of privacy. At present there is a most 
universal want of privacy whieh is essential 
for family life in all industrial centres. Some 
of the ines at dhowras built very recently are 
paying more attention to this point but the 
older ones which far out-number the newer 
constuctions lack such arrangements entirely. 
In connection with housing it should be stated 
that there is an almost universal lack of latrine 
accommodation in industrial areas. Latrines 
should be provided every where and a sufficient 


out of 
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number reserved for 
exclusively. 


the use of womer 


Maternity Benefits : 

The greatest needs of the women workers. 
are those connected with motherhood, child 
rearing ‘and specialiséd medical aid. Creches. 


maternity benefits and hospitals are provided , 


to only a small fraction of the women who 
have to work away from their homes for 
earining a living. Such arrangements are made; 
in many centres of industry in India, either 


voluntarily or by legislation. Bombay deserves. 


praise in this connection for providing: 
maternity benefits and good creches which are 
run efficiently. Other provinces also have 
such arrangements in the case of the better 
type of industrial organisations. The ideals 
of welfare work therefore have not gone 
unrecognised in India but the available 
arrangements benefit only a minority of 
women and being very often of a voluntary 
nature enable bad employers to take advantage 
of the want of widely: enforced legislation. 
Therefore it is esscntial that an All India 
Maternity Benefits Act should come into force 
without delay. ) 


Eliminated women in Mining Centres 

' The position of the dismissed women in the. 
mining area needs particular mention here. In 
view of the rapid progress of elimination of 
women from the mines, and the want of any 
other occupation which can absorb them an 
intensive state of unemployment has been 
created in the mining area which will reach its. 
culmination when the process is completed. 


Already distress has appeared in various forms. . 


Hence a special kind of welfare work for the 
relief of the distressed women should be 
immediately organised to help them through 
the miseries of the transitional period. This 
should comprise the, starting of cottage 
industries and the provision of other work in 
the neighbourhood which will benefit the 
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community and at the same time give 
relief. The Kustore Colliery in the Jharia 
area is doing splendid welfare work which 
is providing a livlihood to 500 women 
workers. The idea originated from Rai 
Bahadur H. P. Bannerjee, the coal raising 
contractor of the Kustore Colliery and 
reeeived every support it deserved from. Cap- 
tain J. C. Foster, the manager of the coal 
department and Captain M. McCormick, the 


General Manager of the colliery who helped 


with half the capital and the premisés, the Rai 
Bahadur investing the other half. The scheme 
has cost Rs. 1,00000 and comprises cottage 


industries the products of which are the nece- ' 


ssities of the labouring class, employed in the 
‘mines such as :— 


1. Paddy husking 

2. Wheat grinding 

3. Spining weaving (by charkas and hand- 
looms) | 

4: Cane weaving vig., chairs and basket 
making 

5. Biri making 

6. Soap manufacture 

7. Paper bag making 

8. Grinding of pulses 

9. Craft work of various types and 

0. Potteries by hand. 


The products find a ready market in the 
colliery area where the labour employed num- 


‘ber 8,000. The women however- still prefer to- 


work with their menfolk underground. 

From a report sent to the writer by Rai 
Bahadur H. P. Banerjee the following quota- 
‘tion outlines scheme of relief which may be 
adopted all over the mining area. The type of 
relief introduced by the Kustore can be run by 
big collieries where the Jabour force and output 
is so large. Incase of smaller collieries how- 
ever, it can be run by a group of these, each’ 


contributing on a suitable basis of output and - 


to be controlled by some humanitarian Society 
or Board”. The women’s organisations 


‘of such societies”. 
along these lines, voluntary and state action 


interested in this problem therefore ‘have a 
great field in this direction for the improvement 
of the labouring class women in this country. 
More so as a lot of propaganda is necessary in 
the early stage to make them realise the boon 
In any: organised effort 


will have to combine to assure success. 
General Problems 

The problem of educating the children of the 
workers has been- thoroughly neglected in all 
industries. This touches the woman indirectly 
but vitally through her growing daughters and 
sons who roam the streets of the crowded 
centres when the mother is at her werk and 
when they should be at school. No -nother 
could work efficiently all the while being 


worried with anxiety about the safety of her . 
children. 


Moreover, the girls of today ‘will be 
the women of tomorrow and neglect of this 
work of education will give permanency to the 
mass illiteracy of Indian women. However, in 
the provision of education the better type of 
employer has often shown a great Interest, and 
one should induce the state to do its duty in 
this field with greater keenuess rather than 
demand everything from the employers. 

Ultimately the revenuee of the state cepends 
on the total’ productivity of the nation. It has 
been proved beyond question that the skill and 
efficiency of labour increase enormously 
through education. The Western nations and 
Japan have achieved great improvements in the 
working power of women through educetion so 
that what women workers can do now ia these 
lands were impossible even for male. workers a 
few decades ago. Any expendituré on educa- 
tion therefore can be unhesitatingly described 


_ as productive investment. It is on this ground 
- that one may insist upon the state to introduce 


compulsory, free education, 
Industrial Areas. ; 


2. The provisions of the Indian Factories 


at leas: in the - 
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Act protecting women from excessive work are 


first of all not such as assure to women workers 
protection against overwork. Earnings and 
hours present a vicious circle which can be 
broken only by means of increased efficiency, 
We have already discussed the question of 
training and education which is paramount in 
this field. It must be pointed out however, 
that not more than 10% perhaps of all women 
workers are actually under the protection of 
this Act. Every effort should be made to apply 
the humanitarian laws aimed at the well being 
of all workers in every field where men and 
women work for wages. The question whether 
there should be a seasonal variation in the 
hours of work in India should also be seriously 
considered, climatic conditions being an impor- 
tant contributing factor of industrial fatigue. 
Workers can put in longer hours during the 
colder months than in summer. This fact 
should be borne in mind when fixing hours cf 
work for men, women-and children as also the 
varying conditions prevailing in the different 
industries. 


3. It is well-known that women receive 
lower wages compared to men in all fields of 
work. Much of this’ is due to their lower 
productivity and to the fact that women‘s 
wages are usually of a supplementary nature 
when calculated in the sum total of the family 
income. But considering the fact that men do 
not receive their wages in India on the basis of 
minimum subsistence income for the family, 
this latter fact should not be allowed to be 
taken advantage of by unfair employers. The 
wages of women should be ‘based on productive 
ability and equal pay for equal work should be 
insisted upon emphatically. A comparison of 
the wages earned by men and women in the 
different industries is often difficult on account 
‘of lack of data. Some of the figures given 


below are however authoritative as well as 


illuminating. 
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Average daily earning Men - Women 
Rs. as. P. Rs. as. P. 
Bombay at i 8 0 0. Ii il 
Ahmedabad ... 1 6 8 O 12 6 
Sholapur_... { 0 4 0 6 8 


( As were in 1930 ) 


It appears that in Bombay a woman earns 
half of what a man earns. In Ahmedabad it is 


more than half and in Sholapur it is much less. 


than half. It would be absurd to suggest that 
the relative efficiency and productivity of 


' women vary in this way in these three industrial 


centres. An assumption therefore tbat 
employers are able to exploit woman labour in 
different degrees in these places is perhaps. 
nearer the truth. | 


In the Jute industry of Bengal men’s wages. 


vary between Rs. 11/- to Rs. 40/- a month and 
women’s wages from Rs. 11/- to Rs. 14/-, 15/- 
per month. ( 1930 ) 

In the mines of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
the men’s earnings for unskilled labour vary 
from 4 anpas to 8 annas, whereas women earn 
2 annas and 9 pies to 6 annas a day. ( In 1930 ) 


4. Among the grievances connected with 
wages the one on underpayment overshadows 
all others. There are also the questions of 
payment in kind, holding up wages, irregular 
payments, fines and other deductions. These 
have been receiving the attention of Govern- 
ment but a long period will elapse before 
suitable legislation can be made and enfércedto 
safeguard the interests of all workers through- 
out India. The Employers’ Liability Act 
should also be given a passing reference. The 
ideal of this kind of legislation is that whenever 
a worker suffers any injury while in the actual 
execution of his duties, he should be compen- 
sated suitably by the employer. 


It may be safely assumed that excepting in 
the best organised branches of industry and 
work the enforcement of the law is more or less 
theoretical. Compulsory employers’ liability 
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insurance by all who employ workers should 
perhaps improve the situation greatly. 

CONCLUSION 

The fundamental question affecting the 
happiness and well being of workers is whether 
a suitable livelihood can be earned by them 
without shifting in mass to the conjested 
industrial centres. 

Also whether such centres can be developed 
into places which can assure to the workers a 
family life with the necessary social, cultural. 
and religious sides to it. If this is not possible, 
it may be necessary to advocate a retracing of 
steps back to the villages and into a scheme of 
decentralised but semi-industrialised ‘existence. 

Proper electrification and transport 
arrangements may bring more prosperity to the 
country through scattered cottage 
than what is now being delivered through 
unhealthy mass production. 

The living problem however is that of 
ameliorating ‘the condition of these men and 
women who have become a part of the existing 
industrial structure of India. Widening up the 
industrial areas and the addition of small 
subsidiary industries will help to better the life 
of the workersiand assure to the women an 
unhampered family life, 


The above account of the position of 


‘ship are all interrelated. 


industries 
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women workers in India has of necessity also | 
included most of the grievances of zil labour 
irrespective of age and sex, as women share 
equally with men the major probiems and 
grievances of existence of which the earning of 
a livelihood is the main problem. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to point out 
that the problems connected with political and 
economic rights, education, the spread of 
superior cultural ideals and a general accep- 
tance of the moral obligations of true citizen- 
It is impossible to 
achieve improvement in any one field to the 
exclusion of the others. 

The problem of the Industrial work=rs can 
be successfully solved only in the course of a 
national Socio-Economic Regeneration. 

N.B.—The writer records her indeotedness 


'to the Statistical Laboratory of Calcutta for 


some of the statistics used in tke above 
monograph. - For other statistics and material 
she has used the Census of India, 1°31, the 
Report of the -Chief Inspector of Mines, 
Reports of the Directors of Industries Bengal 
and Bombay, Report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India, Sham Shastry’s trenslation 
of Kautilya’s Arthashastra and other private 
reports and publications. 


READING 
~ A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC EXPOSITION 
RAVI S. VARMA 
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The widespread: literacy in our days has 
made reading a second nature with most of us 
and we hardly pause tothink what, actually, 
reading is. Like any other concept of wider 


4 


currency, it is difficult to define ‘-eadinpg’, 
However, some attempts have been made to 
define this elusive process.. According to W. S. 
Gray | reading involves the recognisior of the 
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important elements of meaning in their essen- 
tial relations including accuracy and thorough- 
ness in comprehension. Later on he includes 
critical evaluation also and feels that reading 
gives the reader adequate power of self-direction 
aud ability to solve personal and social 
problems. For Artur]. Gates2 reading is 
essentially a thoughtful process and includes all 
types of thinking, evaluating, judging, 
imagining, reasoning ‘and problem-solving. 
From the psychological point of view reading 


is a many- sided, very complex activity involving: 


different 
and 


comlpex interactions between three 
kinds o7 skill: recognition, . structuring 
interpretation3. 

Disegreeing with much that has been said 
above, Charles C. Pries4 points out that learn- 
= ing to read one’s native languags is a process of 
transfer from the auditory signs for language 
signals which the child has already learned to 
the new visual signs for the same signals. In 
other words, learning to read means developing 
a considerable range of habitual responses to a 


special setof patterns of graphic shapes. 


Sufficient practice is necessary for developing an \ 


- automatic habit of seeing and responding to all 
the graphic shapes which are represented as a 
linear sequence of spaced groups of letters. 
This graphic representation of languoge leaves 
out suck language signals as intonatlon, and 
stress ard pause, which the reader must supply 
if he wants to read ‘with expression‘. 

The anguage environment in whicha child 
grows un is of fundamental importance for his 
language development both oral and literary. 
The children who have made certain adjust- 
ments tc wards school in general show progress 
in reading, They are eager to learn, trust their 
tcacher, are willing to accept guidance, can 
concentrate and persevere for a reasonable time 
for their age. The children who are emotion- 
ally disturbed from an early age prove reading 
failures. Emotional disturbance expresses, it- 
self in shyness, apprehension, aggressiveness 


and anxious restlessness, and produces. an 
inhibition of reading 

Although there is no reliable correlation 
between intelligence and reading’ ability, poor 
readers generally have a lower I. Q. than good 
readers. Subnormal children learn to read 
slowly and do not try to read difficult material. 
One more thing : poor readers generally come 
from homes of lower social-economic status 
which have no home libraries and offer less 
encouragement to read. Modern researches 
have emphasised the importance of ‘reading 
drive’ and ‘good teacher’ inthe school, but 
they do not in any way lessen the importance 
of adopting different methods depending upon 
the progress made by the children. 

Motor coordination plays an important part 
in the act of reading. The child must be able 
to focus his eyes on the words he is reading he 
must be able to follow the line of print and to 
make a return sweep tothe beginning of the 
next one. Defective ‘eye-sight, difficulty in 
controlling eye-movements, and loss of hearing 
hinder progress in reading. 

Besides these factors which affect reading, 
the degree ‘ of success iu learning to read 
depends onthe reader’s ability to master a 
number of strategies and employing them 
simultaneously, rapidly and accurately in 
making judgements about how written symbols 
relate to the language code. 


In the earlier stages the reader learns to 
associate the shape or configuration of written 
representation of a word with the word itself. 
He does not consider each letter individually 
but sees the whole word asa unit having a 
certain length, and height and other peculiar 
characteristics without internal phonic clues. 
The words so learnt constitute the sight 
vocabulary ofthe reader and enable him to 
read rapidly and fluently. | 

Bui this strategy strains the visual and 
perceptual memory of the reader -and limits 
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his reading, so, he addstoitthe morphame 
recognition strategy, which enables him to 
recognise recurrent morphame’ units within 
words and helps him to .recognise new words. 
When there is one-to-one correspondence 
between the letters and sounds, the reader 
associates a sound with each of the lettersin a 
word and then blends them into one another to 
arrive at the pronunciation of the whole word. 
But it makes heavy demands onthe’ child’s 
power of abstraction and risks purely mechani- 
cal reading at the syllabic level only. 


In figuring out what word is confronting 
him on the printed page the reader has to make 
use of considerable guess work. Three sorts of 
feed-back help him decide whether to accept 
some particular guess or to reject it as incorrect 
or improbable. First the reader tries to make 
each word correspond to a word he recognises 
as part of the language. The second feedback 
relates tothe grammatical context and the 
third, to the appropriateness of meaning as a 
basis for accepting or rejecting some guess that 
he has made in sounding out words. Just as 
knowledge of words, of grammar and of seman- 
tic appropriateness provides feedback to the 
reader, it also enables him to anticipate what 


the next word is going to bel The pre-requisite 
for such guesses and feedback is that tle reader 
understands the language. 

- To sum up, reading is a type of -inguistic 
performance and a major part of  lecrning to 


- read consists of habit forming practice. It is 


accomplished through the following stages: 


(i) the transfer stage, (il) the stage ot produc- | 


tive reading, and (iii) the stage >f vivid 
imaginative realization. It is the jast stage 
which has been so much commended bs writers 
in all ages (e.f. Bocon ‘reading make'h a full 
man). In this stage reading stimulates a vivid 
imaginative realization of vicarious experience. 
Reading of literature provides this 
experience in the best form. This is he aim 
of learning to read and finds its fulfilment when 
the child is able to read literature. 

Notes 
W. S. Gray 
Arthur I. Gates 
Julian akin 
Charles C. Pries 
The Teaching of Reading 
The Nature. of Reading Process 
The Teaching of Reading 
Linguistics and Reading 
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A SOCIO-POLITICAL CHARTER OF MANKIND 
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and ` secular 
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What 
aspirations 


are the spiritual 
of Mankind? what are 


” fundamental duties and rights of the men and 


women of all race and nations ? 


It was in the most suitable environment of 
ancient society that the spiritual idea: about 
the common source and universal brother-hood, 
as presented and preserved in the greaz faiths 
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of the world, sponteneously grew in different 
periods of history in different ‘countries and 
regions according to their respective spiritual 
growth. The great idea of“ The consciousness 
of the self as all’ ( Vedantas ), “Thou shall 
not kill” ( Judaism), “Happiness comes to one 
from whom happines goes to others” ( Zooras- 
trianism ), “The Tao is everywhere” 
{Taoism ), “May all beings be happy” 
( Buddhism ) “True goodness is loving your 
fellow men’ ( Confucianism ), ‘“‘“Non-injury is 
the only religion” (Jainism ), “The deity 
manifests itself in a tender blade and in a 
sin zie leaf,, ( Shintoism ) “Love thy neighbour 
as thyself” ( Christianity ), “No one isa 
believer until he loves for his brother what he 
Joves for himself,, (Islam ), “Orgoun is every- 
where in the earth, the watcr. the air, the food 
and the trees “(the Negro Shingo Cult ) and 
the Sun God is the source of all’ ( Maya, 
Aztec and Inca religion ), had their origin in 
the ancient world. With the emergence of the 
class society, priestly religions casea on fear 
self-love and wish fulfilment and other soeial 
economic and political factors came ‘into 
existence, suppressing the 
former glorious age just after the dawn of 
human history. Prophets and saints appeared 
sometimesonly to revive sowe of the old ideas 
in an alien environment. For thousands of 
years, the true spirituality implied in all faiths, 


has been struggling to evolve a classless society . 


as its appropriate social vehicle is not succec- 
ding to the point as it ought to due to various 
factors, too numerous to mention. 


Since the beginning of the recorded history 
of the humans, the delineation of that aspect 
of historical process ‘and evolution is a long 
story and can only be succiatly couched in a 
short article. The conquests of Alexander the 
Great, the Roman Emperors, Chengiz Khan, 


Tamerlane, Napoleon and others for personal - 


glory and 
human 


vanity considerably hindered 
progress for a better world anda 


spirituality of a - 


classless society, which is the model for human 
existence. The Congress of Vienna (1815) 
after the downfall of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 
the first time attempted fora concert of 
European powers for maintenance of peace 
and stability in Europe. The colonisation of 
Asia, Africa America and Australia by 
European powers for political and economic 
exploitation of the named continents continued 
unabated from the 16th century onwards 
giving birth to worst form of economic, social 
and political slavery of the victims. Mutual 
rivalry among the European powers and later 
on of America( U.S.A.) are the besetting 
sins of Westem Imperialism and colonial 
exploitation inspite of German unification 
under the ( auspices ) of Otto Von Bismark 
and that of Italy under the inspiring leadership 
of Mazzini, Cavour and Garibaldi sin. 1870. 
Economic rivalry in industrial sector between 
Great Britain and Germany is mainly respon- 
sible for the out-break of the First World War 
(1914-18) With disastrous consequence. 
President Wilson of U. S.:A. formulated his 
famous 14 points and brought into being the 
League of Nations to end war good. The Leage 
of Nations subsequently became a forum for 
the big powers to exploit the weaker ones. The 
rise of Hitler due to injustice done to Germany 
by the Treaty of Versailles (1919) gavea 
death-blow to the League of Nations and 
the high hopes of President Wilson to terminate 
war for good. The Second World War 


commenced in 1939 and Iingered with great 


fury and devastation between the Allies and the 
Axis Power for five years till the fall of 
Nazi Germany. President Roosevelt, Stalin 
and Churchill inaugurated the U. N. O. 
with the sole object of banishing war with 
a human charter etc. The U, N. O. Tike 
its predecessor the League of Nations, 
seems to have beeome the fulcrum of power- 
politics, cold war and the economic imperia- 
lism of the big and the industrialised powers 
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atthe cost of developing and undeveloped 
countries, Atomic war stares in the face of 
human civilization for its ultimate ruinisation 


for the -internecine rivalry among the big powers 


for power and pell. The study of history 
unravels‘two aspects of human mind both in 
individual and collective capacities. There is 
constant struggle between the’ good and the 
evil, sometimes one dominating over the other. 
The saner sections want to do good to the 
majority andthe greedy sections want to 
exploit the weaker sections both individually 
and collectively through different 
Strifes in the spheres of religion, politics and 
economics are there and the very existence of 
human civilisation sometimes appears to be at 


[stake due to power hungry world’s power 
. politics. 


But then thinking people will prevail 


over the raving of the power hungry powers 
and individuals and human civilisation will 
proceed progressively towards the betterment. 


of mankind as the same is the goal and ideal - 


of our very existence. 


l1 


There is one Universal Faith underlying all 
the Faiths of the world just as there is one 
Reality underlying the various aspects and 
forms ordered bythe followers of different 
Faiths. A sincere acceptance of truth will 
enable all Faiths to flourish side by side 
without exclusiveness or competition, and to 
pursue .a fundamentally common scheme of 
life for the spirtual and secular liberation of 
mankind. 

There is one great principle urgiug mankind 
to fulfil its spiritual and social destiny, and 
expressing itself in diversified-ways through the 
prophets of the world. The people in different 
lands should be free to follow and interpret, 
in conformity: with their spiritual traditions, 
the lives and teachings of these prophets. Each 


great prophet has covered the entire range of 


isms. 


human experience, and built, among a 
particular section of the world’s populazion a 
apiritual unity asa - stepping stone to the 
millienium in which all sections can erect a 
World unity without impairing or dan_aging 
their unique features. - ; 

All faiths in their ethical fronts are trte and 
are capable of leading their followers zo the 
realisation of Reality. So instead of the sross, 
superficial and artificial conversion of necple 
from one .fath to another, specially prevalent 
among the Semetic religions or for pclitical 
reasons to get loaves and fishes on common 
grounds from the powers that be, there <hould 
be a: relationship of mutual respect, tolerance 
and acceptance among the followcrs of 
different faiths, In every country, we -hould 
have a spiritually advanced family system in 
which each member. can enjoy complete 
freedom of conscience to pursue any of the 
existing Faiths of the world. 


The dualistic, qualifed monistic and m5nistic 
experiences, concerning the relation oi Man, 
Nature and Reality, arc found in the spiritual 
traditions of all Faiths. The co-relation and 
harmony of these vital experiences unify all 
Faiths inspite of their external differences and 
anomalies. In order to unfold their spiritual 
nature, people should be free to assimilaze and 
cultivate, according to their choice, an: of the 
great experiences. ` 


The intellectual, emotional, volitional and 
creative disciplines are the common ieatures 
of all Faiths. They sublimate and spicitualise 
the herd instinct and the instincts of self- 
preservation, sex, and will-to-power. which 
create complications in men’s privace and 
public relationships. These instincts when 
linked with a spiritual purpose, make life 
spontaneous and creative, and thus the inner 
and outer life is integrated into a harmonious 
whole. Through universal friendliness unive- 
rsal compassion, universal gladness ( absence of 
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jealousy )and complete indifference to the 
desirable and undesirable consequences of 
following Truth, these disciplines enable men 
and women to experience within, and fellowship 
in extemal relationships. Through reason, 
love, introspection and creative activity, human 
consciousness is liberated from intemal conflicts 
and coventional social influences. Bereft of 
the false claims and demands of the ego, pure, 
consciousness realises itself in itsclf and thereby 
the spiritual and secular needs of one become 
identified with the spirtual and secular needs 
of all. 


11} 


The Reality is the common life underlying 
all forms of life. Modern biology, through 
the study of the common instincts and longings 
of ail creatures, proves the oneness of all forms 
of life. Modern paychology, through the 
study of the different layers of the mind, is 
about to touch an impersonal and universal 
essence in the depth of the Unconscious. The 
intensification of the universal experience of 
the observer, witness and judge within each 
mind will culminate in the realisaton of the 
supra-mental free spirit. The deepening of the 
idea of the Infinite, as pre-supposed in the 
normal experience of a point of time or a point 
of space, will lead us to the Reality along a 
scientific line. 

The reality is the essence of the Mind and 
the essence of what we call Matter. Although 
Supra-mental and Supra-material, it can be 
discovered and felt within the Mind and within 
Matter. Idealism and Materialism in this 
sense can be complementary and can help 
man in a more and more approximate approach 
to the Reality. Dialectical Materialism, 
presenting matter as the objective ultimate 
source of all things, can be spiritualical and 
is as valid as Idealism, professing the concept 
of the Absolute. In order to enrich human 


culture, Idealism and Materialism should be- 
allowed to grow freely as too independent - 
presentations of the Reality. The Reality is. 
Truth, Beauty, Goodness, Absolute, and hence 
the subject-matter of science, aesthetics and 
ethics, 

The dispassionate study of the Reality- 
through observation, experiment and mathe-. 
matical reasoning can ultimately make the- 
consciousness of the scientist the pure witness. 
ofthe entire world- process and thus the- 
scientifc attitude by eliminating all conditions. 
from the Mind and from Nature, can goad 
the scientist to the ecstacy of realisation of” 
the Reallty in the the unconditional aspect. 

Ethics, through self-abnegation, destroys. 
identity and propels men and women to the 
common life underlying all forms of life. Its 
role isto expedite the process by means of 
which man-kind can become spiritually and 
materially liberated. A good action isa. 
positive contribntion to the fulfiment of men’s 
spiritual and secular destiny. 

The true artist feels intensely within himself” 
the various aspects of the Reality and 
recognises men and things as mirrors of the. 
One. Urged by an inner need, he transmits ‘ 
his feelings to the people by means of his. 
unique technique hinged on right harmony, 
right proportion and right rhythm. True art. 
creates the intense feelings of the Reality in 
Nature and all form of lifé and by evoking the 
experience of Supreme oneness, stimulates all 
to do noble deeds for the social and spiritual 
liberation of humanity. 

The spiritual foundation of a world 
community can be laid by stimulating the idea 
of universal brotherhood, which implies the 
realisation of “ourselves in all and all in 
ourselves” and by propagating the universal 
ethical principles. 

1) The well-being of one is the well-being 
of all and the well being of all is the well-bein g. 
of one. 
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‘society. There is, 
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2) From each according to his ability to 


‘each according to his needs. 


On the basis of spiritual brotherhood, a 
condition of peace should be created by establi- 


‘shing a planned economy for the whole world. 


This implies the socialisation of land, mines, 
industries etc in eaeh country, since profit- 
motive, competition aud private enterprise, 


‘stimulating baser instincts, destroy peace in 


economic pursuits. Each country, so organised, 
can become a suitable component of the world 
economic system by initiating a simplified form 
of finance and international trade, and by 
introducing a co-operative form of production 


and distribution under democratic control. 


In conformity with universal brotherhood, 
a political federation of mankind should be 
established on the basis of the political freedom 
of all races and nations. Providing there is, 
in lieu of interference from stronger nations, 
unselfish, and constructive help from world 
Organisaton, each race or nation is capable of 


governing itself in its own way, in spite of any 


possible lack of literacy and low standard of 
living. Every system of royalty with aristocracy 
attached to it. is against universal brotkerhood 
Since it gencrartes false status and division in 
therefore, the supreme 
spiritual need of a republican form of govern- 
ment based on non-exploitation 
opportunity in every country. 

In confirmity with universal brotherhood a 


and equal 


«cultural federation of mankind should be set up 


y 
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onthe basis of the ‘cultural freedom ofall 
races and nations, so that, there may not be 
any scope for the imposition of the language. 
manners and customs of one group upon 
another. Through friendly contact and ‘cultural 
give-and-take,a composite and harmonised 
World-culture should be developed which, 
with diversified social world and national forms 
will be international and universal in content. 
The above brief delineation of the ideal of 
human existance will appear to some, if not 


many, as a chimera, but,toall intent: and 
purposes, itis not so. From ancient times 
onwards . when human behaviour, both 


individual and collective, was on the pcint of 
going astray, philosophers spoke of the ideal 
of the human beings to save the latter from 
their destruction. The concept of Satya-juga 
among the Hindus, the Republic of Plato, 
Utopia of Sir Thomas.Moore and the w-itings 
of Tolstoy, Romain Rolland, Rabindra Nath, 
Mahatma Gandhi and numerous other great 
minds both ancient and modern, point ott the 
weak points of human character and give 
recipes for better ways of life. Peopie are 
warned about the pitfalls created by greedy 
among us likely to impair human civilisation, 
nourished by humans for thousands of years, 
The time has certainly arrived when al of us 
should be cautious and try our level best to 
save humanity by changing our béhaviour, 
both individual and collective, as succintly 
adumbrated above. 





POWER FAILURE AND PUBLIC LIFE 


Electrical failure in the nameof “load- 
shedding” has jindeed become a source of panic 
to the people. Its appearance was almost 
sudden, and we have been getting ourselves 
frequently deceived or victimised since 1971 ; 
but curiously enough such a big and horrible 
problem which paralyses not only West Bengal 
but the whole of India, has not drawnas yet 


any active attention of our “democratic” 
governments-provincial as well as central- 
though our ministers haveall along been 


shedding crocodile tears for the agony of the 
people: | g 

Since the attainment of our so called in- 
dependence in 1947, we have been suffering 
from so many problem like food problem, 
accommodation problem, education problem, 
unemployment prcbiem,. apart from the 
problems of impurities in food and medicine, 
and our Government nas specilised itself in not 
solving any of the problems and 
instead © some more problems regarding 
evevtricity, road, conveyance etc., of which. of 
course, the problem of power failure has 
appeared as the biggest threat. The Govern- 
ment says that the so called load-shedding is 
due to shortage of power. But itis difficult to 
believe that seperate units generating efectricity 
for different areas may fall short of their 
respective quanta allat atime resulting in 
frequent Joad-shedding throughout India, and 
tnat nope of the provincial governments is in a 
positon to face the music. Question naturally 
arises: Is the iIndia-wide power problem an 
outcome of a government-policy ? 

Whatever may be the reason, public-life is 
almost paralysed at the moment due to frequent 
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power-failure. We are compelled to stay in 
darkness for hours together in the evening and. 
all sorts of work are almost stopped in: our 


. homes as also.in shops and markets because the 


creating © 


. quick steps to meet 


people who are habituated with electric light, 
can not carryon in candle light. Students. 
can not utilise their valuable evening-time in 
studies. In hot days when electric fans cease 
to operate due toso called load-shedding 
people become so much upset due td physical 
uneasiness that they can neither do any work 
nor take rest. 

The patients’ condition become more serious. 
and pathetic, either in residential houses or in 
hospitals. Their sufferings become almost 
unbearable. When power fails in the theatre 
room of a hospital, the patient may die at any 
moment because the doctors, surgeons and 
other authorities of the hospitals are helpless in 
such situations. 

In offices and factories work is badly 
hampered because the modern machineries are 
mostly supposed to be electrically operated. 
Due to fall in production many factories have 
already been closed and in many others 
retrenchment has been done to minimise the 
number of staff and workers. It 1s quite natural 
that the factory owners cannot run their 
factories at huge loss and it is not possible at 
the same time for all the factory owners to 
instal their own generators for their factories. 
In view of the closure and retrenchment of 
workers, our government ought to have taken 
the power threat, but 
neither the former Congress Government nor 
the present Janata Government. is found to‘be 


active in this regard, and whatever arrangements 


~~ 
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they have made as yet seem to be nothing 
more than verbal assurances. The Left Front 
Government of West Bengal also appears to be 
helpless in the face of the situation. There is, 
indeed, a rumoùr that the staff and workers 
of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
intentionally cause the power to-fail with a view 
to utilise its consequences in the fulfilment of 
their political motives. Wedonot know how 
far this rumour is true, but the possibility of 
the existence of such an ill intention can not 
be turned down altogether because it may be 


va 


quite true that some political party may exert - 


its influence on the workers of the electric 
supply corporation to make it a political issue 
and a political weapon. 

Students’ position, I suppose, is most 
hopeless and pathetic under‘ the circumstances, 
Night classes in schools, ‘colleges and univer- 
sities, it is better to say, are more unreal than 
realas neither the teachers nor the students 
can attend their classes in darkness. Ifit is 
possiblé for the professor to deliver his lecture 
standing in front of a glowing candle, it is not 
possible for the students to take notes in their 
copy-books for want of light. The students 
cannot prepare their lessons at home also. But 
the fate lies in the fact that while examining the 
students neither the Government nor the 
University or Board authorities are ready to 
consider the helpless position of the students 
andto raise the percentage of successful 


students and consequently the percentage does | 


not generally exceed a minimum. That isto 
say, the Government and the authorities 
concerned neither want to give the students any 
scope or encouragement for study nor to help 


them to be successful in their examination ; ` 


instead, they are always interested to 
obtain examination fees marksheet fees, non- 
collegiate fees etc. witha view to make their 


financial position sound. 

In the wake of the supposed Government 
efforts to improve the power position the costs 
of wax-candles, kerosene oil, lanterns etc. have 
been , exhorbitantly increased. Sometimes 
kerosene oil goes underground from the market. 
creating more trouble and more harassment to 
the people. : 


Our Government should realise that mere 


‘lectures can not solve the problem unless some 


active efforts are made. Ifthe power-shcrtage 
is due to the negligence in duty of the workers, 
they should be tackled toughly because they 
have caused to paralyse the. public life. If of 
course the power failure is really due to power- 
shortage, which seems somewhat quixotic when 
we consider the same problem with all the 
power-stations, it is high time for’ the gcvern- 


\ . DA 
ment to come forward with a positive scheme 


to increase the quantity of power. The Govern- 
ment and the power generating organisations 
should not forget that the people of India have 
been paying them electrical charges at 
exorbitant rates and as such it is a clear cut 
duty of the authorities to remove the difficulties 
of the people arising out of the so called “ oad- 
shedding.” Our Government claims that it 
has electrified so many villages which pzople 
can hardly believe, but does it not feel ashamed 
to make such declarations when it is an azcep- 
ted truth that our government has converted 
the electrified towns into dark villages ? 
People have got enough experience about the 
Government-policy and it is now very difficult 
to misguide them with mere verbosities anc oral 
promises made by the leaders at the time of 
elections. The leaders and the Government 
should realise that if they sincerely desire to 
stay in power, they must show some activities 


in the practical field with a view to solve the 


‘problems of the people. 
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PH SIOGNOMY OF ANCIENT INDIA—IMPACT OE VEDIC 
AND | | | ; 
NON-VEDIC CULTURE 
H. K. DE CHAUDHURI 


= We can deduce abuidant data concerning 
the earliest pases‘of ancient Indian thought 
and Culture from the evidence of the ancient 
Jadan literature, notably the Vedic literature 
on the one hand, which shows predominantly 
the priestly tradition, and the Epic and puranic 
literature known as ‘/tihasa-purana’ (i. e. sacred 
history ancient lore and tradition) on the other 
hand, which is impregnated with different types 
of encient thought and culture of a popular 
encyclopaedic character bearing the stamp of 
‘norpriestly tradition. A critical semantic 
stucy and evaluation of myths and: symbols 
permeating the ancient Indian thought and 
culture in the light of various branches of 
modern learning. connected with the inter- 
pretation of myths and symbols such as Com- 
parative Mythology, Early ' History and 
Ethaology, Comparative Religion, Psychology, 
esp. Psychology of Religion, and Comparative 
Phi ology, etc. may unravel many a mystery. 
and social life of 


concerning the spiritual 
ancient India. There is ample evidence from, 
the Epic, Puranic and other sources to the 


effect that various forms of non-Vedic culture 


anc civilization flourished vis-a-vis the Vedic. 


culture and civilization in the earliest periods 
of Indian history, the former relating to pre- 
history. The Indian culture is a loosly connec- 
ted. conglomeration of hetergeneous elements 
emanating from different sources and following 
in different directions, some’ mingling together 

and loving their specific identity. Here we, 
would disignate the various forms of pre-Vedic 
cukures beginning with primitive thought and 


, progressive 


culture and assimilating mnon-Vedic culture 
of a later age as Ur or Proto-Hindu culture. 
The general belief that the Vedic age 


preceded that of the Puranas does not seem to ` 


be correct. The Epics and Puranas clearly 
indicate that there must have been certain 
earlier inchoate forms of Ur-Hindu {culture 
With a substratum of Vedism. In this connec- 
tion it-would be apt to point out that there ts 
no real continuity between the Vedic mythology 
and the type of mythology which the Epics and 
Puranas reveal, noris there any continuous, 
line of evolution of religious 
thought as disclosed in the Vedas on the one 
hand and the Epics and Puranas on the other. 
Land and People 


The Vedic Samhitas and Brahmanas contain. 


very meagre information about rural people and 
the country side, as against this the Epics and 


- Puranas which contain ` abundant material on 


this subject. This is because the Vedic Rsis (lit. 
seers (men of vision) i. e. inpired composers of 
Vedic hymuns, etc.) were, generally speaking 
urban citizens; andthe Vedic Aryans fixed 
up their habitat in the strip of the country then 
called Brahmavarta (i. e. land lying between the 
Sarasvati and the Drsadvati) and ceased to have 
any contact with people, described in the Vedic 
literature as-‘dasas’ or dasyus 
quished and drove away underground.1 The 
Indian people have been a mixed people 
racially, linguistically and culturally since the 
hoary age; and racial intermixture has been a 


common-feature, despite later scriptural injunc- - 


tions and various rigid observances to the 


when they van-. 
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* contrary. As a matter of fact, India has been 


4 


the confluence of various streams of diverse 
peoples of diverse cultures who may, generally 
speaking, be categorized as Negroid, Austro- 
Asiatic, Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan, Dravidian 
and Aryan, who migrated or spread over India 
in successive waves and who were known’ 
respectively as Nisadas, Kiratas, Dravidas (earlier 
Dasas, then Sudras) and finally Aria Aryas. 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, etc. are referred to 
in the Vedic literature as being outcasts, i.e, 
non-Aryan people.2 What the term 
‘Pancaianah’, (lit. five peoples) connotes has 
been discussed .in another context. In our 
opinion this racial fusion of Aryan and non- 
Aryan peoples started since the third 
millennium B.C. 

The Epics and Puranas indicate that the 
country known as Bharatavarse (lit. the country 
of Bharata, the remote ancestor of Kauravas 
and Pandavas) was a land of diverse people 
(vimisrajanapadah) categorized under Aryas and 
Mlecchas3 in various ‘regions. The eastern 
(pracyajanapada) comprised Anga (north Bihar), 
Vanga (Bengal excluding northern Bengal), 
Kalinga (South Orissa), Videha (Country to the 
north-east of Magadha), Magadha (South Bihar) 
and Pragjyotisa (later Kamarupa). Madra is 
described as pertaining to thessouthern part of 
the northern region ; and Cina (land of certain 
Sino-Tibetan tribes) belongs to the northern 
part. The southern region included the Vindhya 
zone ; and the western region comprised the 
land under the occupation of Yavanas (a term 
variously used for lonians, foreigners and 
barbarians), Sakas (a tribe generally identified 
with Scythians), Candharas etc. The people of 
Madhyadesa (Central region) were Pancalas, 
Magadhas, Matsyas and Cedis. The people in 


‘the north-eastern region comprised those of 


Pragjyotisa, Cinas and Kiratds while those in 
the north-western region were Kambojas, 


Yavanas, Sakas, Madras, Kaikeyds or Kekayas — 


and Sindhur (tribes in the Sindhu region) and 


_ by our grammarians is dubious. 


Sauviras. The people in the south belonged to 
the land described as Daksinapatha and those 


‘in the souther-east were Andhras. Besides, a 


host of forest tribes described as ‘jangalas’ are 
mentioned. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that already in the Vedic language there is 
abundant evidence of non-Aryan influznce, 
particularly in phonetics and vocabulary.4 

The Vedic literature furnsishes some evi- 
dence about diversé people. e.g. ‘desas’, 
‘pancajanah’ etc. and their hetrogeneous culture. 
It. would be pertinent to discuss briefly what 
these two terms about which much schclarly 
controversy has raged, signified. In our op_nion 
‘dasas’ formed part and parcel of common 
people who stood in confrontation with nva- 


_ ding Aryans. In certain passages of the Rig 


Veda, (cf. V. 29 10) they are described as ‘anas’ 


-which may indicate as pointed by Gayana peo- 


ple containing ugly features (anas, lit. without 
face) or people without noses (ana), i.e. people 
of ugly features. The description accords well 
with flat-nosed aborigines of the Dravidian 
category whose language still persist among the 
Brahuis in the north-west. They were hostile 
people who remained in their home-land occu- 
pied by the Aryas and who were accordec the 
treatment of slaves and eventually came :o be 
called as such. A critical examination o? the 
passages5 in which the term ‘dasa’ ozcurs 
shows that it conveys the sense of the hostile 
enemy as explained by Sayana.6 Incidenzally, 
we would discuss here what the term ‘Sudra’ 
used to signify. It seems highly dubious if 


_*Sudras’ ever formed a single caste or class. It 


is presumably a collective term embracing 
inferior races and tribes who were conquered 
by Aryan invaders. The etymology as accepted 
It stands for 
the afflicted, the term being shown as derived 
from the root V suc.7 .The relevant vedic 
passages show the position of a Sudra asa serf 
apparently as the result of the conquest by 


Aryas. The Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 29.4) - . 


* 
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remarks that the Sudra is a servant (Anyasya 
presya) and is liable to be expelled at will 
(Komotthyapya) and even to be slain at will 
{yathakamavadhya). The reference to the 
‘Sudra’ in the R.V. (X.90,12) as having origina- 
ted from the feet of Purusa (the Supreme Being) 
should not be taken in the literal sense. The 
common name of the wild aboriginal tribes 
(jangala) treated as outcasts is ‘Nisada’ a term 
traceable in the later Vedic Samhitas and 
Brahmanas indicating mnon-Aryan tribes not 
under the Aryan control8. The etymology 
(ni-Vsad) as proposed by a grammarians indi- 
cates a name for settled aborigines. 


Varna and Varnasrama 

In this context the more important question 
is whether there were four classes of people 
later called four castes known as ‘chaturvarna’ 
viz. Brahmana (priestly order) Rajanya (princely 
order) later called Ksatriya i.e. military order, 
Vaisya (i.e. people engaged in trade and agri- 
culture) and Sudra (i.e, servant class) in the so» 
called Vedic ‘age or any succeeding age. In 
our, opinion such a conclusion is not warranted 
by evidence available from the original sources 
and the authority of the Dharmasastras is 
apparently based on the Purusa Sukta of the 
Rg Veda (X.90) and certain other references. 
In ‘the Rg. Veda the expression ‘Dasa Varna’ 
occurs as against ‘Arya Varna’.(10) If seems 
dubious whether the term ‘Varna’ as used in the 
early Vedic literature indicates complexion or 
colour as generally held. Besides the priestly 
class, Brahmanas and the princely and military 
order, Rojanyas Ksatriyas, there were the 
common people (Vis) from which the term 
‘Vaisya’ is derived and hordes of conquered 
people described as ‘Dasas’ later called ‘Sudras ; 
but the caste system did not seem to prevail in 
any sense. The Rg. Veda shows cases of 
powerful personalities like Visvamitra (11.53.9) 
and Vasistha (II.1.1. vii.l.6 ; VII.18.4, 20-23) 
exercising the functions ofthe Purohita. Jnter- 
mixture between Aryas and Anaryas, i.e. Sudras 
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and vice versa was permissible. E.g. Risi 
Durghatamas to whom some of the most 
profound R. V. hymns (1.140-164) are attribu- 
ted is described as the son of a slave girl. 
Dronacharya, the great Brahmana was engaged 
as the eminent preceptor of Kauravas and 
Pandavas in the arts of warfare. The 
Brahmanas and Upanisads show Brahmana 
teachers receiving instruction from nobles 
(E. C. Ajatasatru-Gargya Balaki, Brihad- 
aranyaka Up. Kausitaki Up. IV.1 ; Pravahana. 
Jaivali instructing Chvetaketu Aruneya, 
Up. V.3.1; Asvapati Kaikeya 
teaching Brahmanas Satapatha Brahmana 
x.6.1.2). In our opinion the term ‘Vorha’ 


derived from the root varan signifies specification 
‘or description of appearance rupa and Sayanas 


explanation in this sense (R.V. 1,92.10 3.96.5) 
seems to corroborate this interpretation. 

We would new refer to another Vedic term 
‘pancaianah’ (lit. the five peoples’) mentioned in 
in the Vedic literature but who those five peo- 
ples were is very uncertain(12). The Aitareya 
Brahmana (ii.31) explains the term ‘five’ as 
relating to the gods, fathers, men, gandharvas 
(celestial musicians) Apsaras (celestial damsels), 
and nagas (snakes). Aupamanyava(13) held 
that the four castes (Varna) and Nisadas (out- 
casts) made up the five. Zimmer, the Indolo- 
gist(14) sought to prove that the five tribes are 
Anus, Druhyus, Yadus, Turyasas and purus as 
referred to in R.V, 1.108-8. But this descrip- 
tion is open to serious objection as these terms 
are susceptible of symbolic interpretations as 
shown by Sayana. In our opinion the term 
implies all kinds of creatures, divine, semi- 
divine and men. Another important fact that 
we would mention here is that the ‘Varnasrama’ 
system did not seem to prevail during the early 
age or at any later age. The Svetasvatara Up. 
(VI-21) speaks of the highest ideal of 
“‘atyasrami’’,1.e. one who transcends the asrama 
stage. This matter has been discussed. later in 
due context. 


we 
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World-Views, Vedic, Epic and Puranic 


We have observed that while the Vedic texts 
disclose the Brahmanic, tradition, the Epics and 
Puranas reveal the Ksatriya tradition and 
popular thought and‘culture. The latter have 
preserved in some form an independent tradi- 
tion which supplements the priestly tradition of 
the Vedas and Brahmanas and which go back 
to the same period and even earlier. The term 
‘Purana’ as embodying the fund of ancient lore 
and myths has been referred to in the Atharva 
Veda (X1.7.24) as emanating from ‘Ucchisto’ 
(lit. remainder of sacrifical offering used as a 
symbolic name of Brahma) along with Rk. and 
Samon chhahdas (hymns). The Purana is des- 
cribed as the fifth Veda (Chandogya Up. VIL.1.2) 
and in another text the “Veda of the Vedas’ 


` (Vedandm Vedah) (Chandogya Up.7.1.5-7). The 


Matsya Purana (3.3-4, 53.3) proclaims that the 
Purana was conceived by Brahma first among 
all the Sastras and the four Vedas emanated 
later from his four faces(15). This tradition 
has been preserved in the sense that important 


` of the Veda should be supplemented by Itihasa- 


Purana(16). ‘Purana’ is so called because’ it 
breathes ancient tradition as the Puranic saying 
goes(17). The Satapatha Brahmana (XVV. 
6.10.6) and the Brahadaranyaka Up. observe 
that the four vedas together with the Upanisads 
and Itihasa-Purana constitute the field of vidya 
(learning). . 

The Welt-anschaung or world-view as dis- 
closed by Itihase-purana is strikingly different 
from that of the Vedic literature and the main 
essential points of different are briefly dealt with 
here. According to the most ancient tradition 
the Puranas deal mainly with the following 
subjects: (1) creation (sarga), dissolution or 
reabrorption (prati-sarga) dynastics (Vamsa), 
(4) ages of Manu ( Menvantarani ) and (5) 
genealogical tables ( Vamsanu carita ). The 
Matsya Purana adds some .more characteristic 
marks of a Purana such as mythology of devas, 
nature of ‘moksadharma’ (i. e. dharma leading 


to release 
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souls from bondage ), 


discussion , 


about “Hari” i. e, God, among other charact- © 
evisties. But as a matter of fact’ the Purana, ~ 


in the collective sense like the great epic 


Mahabharata constituted a common fund of | 


ancient mythology and learning, which was 
subsequently compiled in the form of eighteen 
Puranas ata much later age from sectarian 
points of view. There have been  ccntinuous 
accretions from time to time and the puranas 
in their totality prove to be a veritable mine of 
of information in diverse subjects covering 
ancient India and later periocs. The 
Mahabharata and the puranas contain early 
philosophical and religious speculations which 
prevailed among popular sections end which 
were codified later according to the different 
p oints of view with the rise of religious sects. 
But it would not be correct to mainzain that 
the view of the Vedanta as found in the 
puranas andthe Bhagavad .Gita present, 
atleast in a general manner, the oldest cutlook 
fthe philosophy of the. Upanisads and 
Brahmasutras.17 The Mahabharata e2umerates 
the fields of knowledge as follows Samkyya 
and Yoga, Vedas, Pancartra and _ pnsupata 
systems and observes that all profund 
knowledge whether in the Vedas o- puranas 
pertain to Samkhya The terms ‘Sarkhya’ and 
as used in the Mahabharata and and puranas 
donot signify the early systems of Samkhya and 
Yoga, Vedas, Pancaratra and pasupata systems 
and observes that all profound xXnowledge 
whether in the Vedas or puranas pertain to 
Samkhya The terms ‘Samkhya‘ and Yoga as used 
in the Mahabharata and puranas donot signify 
the early systems of Samkhsa and Yoga Samkhya 
in the Mahabharata and puranas :mply true 
knowledge ( Samyag jnanam )19 and indicates 
some sort of theistic as against tie system 
adumbrated in the Samkhya sutras of Kapil. 
Similarly inthe Mahabharata and puranas 
signifies ‘pasupata yoga’ the cult of psychic 
power ( balam ) as opposed to the Yoga Sutras 
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atanjali20 Again, unlike the Upanisads and 
the Brahmasutras the Vedanta of the Puranas 
isa med.ey of diverse trends of thought, 
notably certain non-Vedic forms of theism, 
pantheism and monotheism some what resem- 
‘bling the 
( Visistadvaita ) of Ramanuja which he 
propounced in the 11th century by effecting a 
synthesis of the teachings of the Upanisads, 
Bhagavac-Gita and the puranas on the one 
hand and of Tamil saints known as Alvars on 
the other which were treated as ubhayavedanta 
(both Vedantas ). 
"Ihe Concept of Devas 

There are striking differences rather of a 
fundamental character between the Vedic 
concept o? Devas and the Epic and Puranic 
concept of the same. A few words would see 
opposite in this context. The matter would be 
referred -o again in our discussion of the 
ancient mythology and religion. The term 
‘deya’ means a Shining Being ; he is so called 
because Le gives splendour etc. shines and 
illumines.-22) As thought advanced the devas 
were regarded as different forms of sacred 
manifesta ions of the Supreme Power or Being. 
Although the Vedic hymns describe the nature 
and appeerances of the devas in anthropomor- 
phic terms, they seem to lack any definite indi- 
viduality . and strictly speaking,-there is no 
Vedic partheon, each one being addressed as a 
partial sacred manifestation of the Supreme. 
The devas were; however, described as thirty 
three viz. eleven celestial (dyusthena) eleven 
atmospheric (antariksasthana) and eleven terres- 
trial (prthivisthana). The Vedic religion which 
discloses different strate of thought cannot, 
however, be described as naturalism followed 
by panthe sm and monotheism as had been the 
usual practice with indologists.23 The names 
of the Vecic deities are suggestive of symbolic 
implications as illustrated by Yaska in his 
Nirukta, although the symbolic interpretations 
may have been, at times, over-stressed. Agni 










system of qualified monotheism . 
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is the duty who is the leader (agrani) in sacrifi- 
ces, he knows all creatives (jataveda) and leads 
all (vaisvanara) (Nirukta vii. 15,20 21). Apah 
or the deities presiding over the waters from 
whom favours are received (ibid. ix. 26). 
Varuna is so called because he protects the 
virtuous ; Mitra who is usually associated with 
Vanrua‘is the protector of all and supporter of 
the universe. Indra is so designated because he 
grinds the enemy (dasa), dasyu bestows 
foodstuffs, etc. Rudra is the deity who roars 
in the sky, causes shower of water. Savitaj 
Surya, thesolar deity is the stimulator who 
gives inspiration to all Soma is the deity . who 
anoints. Ultimately the Supreme Being is 
viewed as Hiranyagarbha (lit. golden embryo/ 
germ),. The source ofall creation and the 
unique Lord of all (R. V. Viii, 7. 3.); and the 
devas are but various aspects of the only Divine 
Being. “The mighty divinity of the ` devas is 
one” “The sages speak of: the One in diverse 
forms”, “The One Reality if viewed different- 
ly.24 

The epics and Puranas depict a picture of 
the devas which is different from the Vedic one. 
Here we find the conception of Hindu pantheon 
and more particularly of Trimurti (Trinity)213. 
Brahma, the Creator atthe head of the 
pantheon. Visnu, the Preserver and Siva, the 
Benign. Brahma recedes soon into the back- 
ground and Visnu, the all pervader is identified 
with Narayana, the Supreme Lord who is the 
ultimate refuge of all, Side by side, the cults of 
Siva and Saxti (Mother-Goddess) variously 
designated prevailed. We would refer to this 
point again in the proper context. Of the other 
deities comprising the Hindu pantheon, the 
formmost are: Ganesa (lit. Lord of Ganas or 
troops of Siva or Lord of Gana, the people) 
who is invoked at the commencement of a 
religious ceremony is the remover of obstacles 
and the source cf all good; Aditya or Surya 
invoked as Savita, the stimulator. Unlike the 
Vedic theogony, Indra, the king of the Devas 
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occupies a minor position in the hierarchy : 
similarly other Vedic deities, viz. Agni, Vataj 
Vayu, Soma and Varuna recede into the back- 
ground. The epics and Puranas admit’ of a 


host of ‘Ganadevatas/ Gramaaevatas’ (gods of 


the people) and semi-divine Beings, Siddhas, 
Sadhyas etc. and indicate prévalence of Naga 
(snake) cult, veneration of sacred 
as the Ganga, Narmada, etc. sacred trees such 
as asvattha (Ficus religiesa), tulsi plant, etc. 
In short, the epic and Puranic religion is a 
medley of various, types: of 
religious thought which prevailed among 
various strata of people during various ages or 
even ‘simultaneously, viz. early thought 
embracing animism and polytheism and tending 
towards pantheism and culminating in 
theism. i | 

In this connection a very brief reference 
may, be made to the concept of ‘Asura’ The 
term ‘Asura’ (==Ahura in the Avesta) occuring in 
the Rg. Veda is predominantly a description of 
the Devas as possessing occult supernatural 
power; ithas been specially applied to 
“Varuna or Mitra-Varuna. Towards the end 
of the Vedic period the word came io signify a 
hostile being possessing such power. In the 


Brahmanas they are described as offspring of | 


‘Prajapati’ (lit. the Lord of Creatives) and 
equal to or powerful like the devas. In the 
epics and Puranas the term signifies demons. 
Indian Mythology: Vedic, Epic and Purana 
mythologies. 


A critical study of the Indian mythology 


shows the nature and stratification of the cul- 
tural life of ancient India. i. e. the 
unfolding and evolution of thought and cul- 
ture in India in various ramifications since pre- 
historic times. By the term ‘Indian mythology’ 
we mean an ensemble of the various types of 
mythology viz. Vedic, Epic, Puranic Buddhist 
and Jaina which are closely interlinked and 
which together constitute the common fund of 
the Indian mythology. The Vedic mythology 


- cannot 


rivers such - 


origin, . 


be said to represent the oldest, 
mythology of India; strictly speaking, it is a 
mythology which has neither any beginning nor 
any end because it reveals a much advanced 
stage of thought and its mythology i: intersper- 
sed with symbolism.25 An earlier and more 
primitive mythology is indicated by tie excava- 
ted remains of the Vedic mythology but which 
bears. striking’ points of resemblance 
with the Puranic mythology. The types of 
thought and culture “weich the Indus Valley: 
civilization discloses point to the existence of 
an ancient pre-Vedic civilization, apparently 
a product of Ur-kultur of more ancient India, 
and the pre cursor of later-day culture which 
came to be designated in the long rua as Hindu 
culture and civilization. _ 

A’comparative estimate of the Vedic’ 
thought and culture on the one hand, and the: 
epic and puranic thought and culture on the 
other, shows lack of any fundamente] unity and 
coherence connecting them. The lick between. 
Vedism or more appropriately Erahmanism 
and the latter system seems to be extremely 
slender not only in the spheres of mythoicgy 
and religion but also in several other domains.. 
Again, there is no essential differerce between’ 
the mythology of the epics and -hat of the 
puranas. The epics and  puraras donot 
reflect the tradition of a priest-riddea communit} 
and emphasize primarily heroic saga and 
supply a mass of relevant matter they, together, 
constitute a sort of popular encyclodaedia. As 
a matter of fact they. were treated as the Veda 
of the Vedas ( ‘*Vedamam Vedah’’) The Matrya 
purana which accords to the puranas over the 
Vedas says that the Puranas were fir:t conceived 
by Brahma and that the Vedas emanated later: 
out of his faces. l 

The epics and the puranas which are the: 
primary sources of the Hindu my hology are 
closely interlinked together and -hey cannot 
be construed as rooted in the Vedic mythical 
literature, as certain scholars sought to make 
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out merely on the basis of certain common 
myths gnd legends occuring in both types of 
literature.26 Generally speaking, the epic and 
puranic myths are ofa different type; they 
represent mainly ancient sacred history and 
traditior, and heroic saga. The parasurama 
episode—27 which depicts Parasurama treated 
as an avatara of Visnu in Mahabharata and 
puranas as denunding the world of Ksatriyas 
twenty-one times, may be construed as represen- 
ting the order led by Ksatriya princes on behalf 
of the people ( VIS ) and the eventual achieve- 
ment of a loose synthesis af the two systems of 
thought and culture. 


1. Cf. ‘dasam varnamadharam 
Rgveda. II. 4 | 


2. Vice, Aitareya Brahmana vii. 18. 
Samkhayana Sranta, Sutra, iv. 26 
. Cf. Markandeya Purana 57. 15 
4. Cf. Matsya P, 113 chap; Markandeya p. 
57 chap. Mahabharata, Adiparvan, 98. 
51. Bhismaparvan 9. 39-69 Santiparvan, 
63, 13. 


5. See: S. K. Chatterjee, Indianism and the 
Indian Synthesis (Calcutta, 1962), p. 172. 


6. Cf. Rg. Veda II. 11. 2; IV 30.4.15; 
vii 32.2. 


7. “Socatiti suc ‘soke sucerdasca iti rak 
daszantadeso dhatosca dirghah,” Vnadi 
i. 19 


8. Cf. Taittiriya Sam. IV. 5.4.2; Maitrayani 
Sam II. 9.5; Vajasaney Sam XVI. 27. 

9. Atharvaveda, xix. 66, Vajasaney Sam, 
xxxi.1] 


10. See for different views Vedic Index under 
‘Varnad’. 


11. c Yaska, Nirukta II. 10 explaining under 
Rg Veda x. 98 tbe case of Devapi 


guhakah’ | 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17; 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 
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26. 
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Arstisena. 


For a summary of different modern views 
see ‘Vedic Index’ 

See : Yaska, Nirukta III.S 

Alttindisches Leben. 

53/3. , 

“Itihasapuranabhyam vedartham upabrm- 
hayet” Mahabharata 1.1.234, 228, 267-8. 
Vayu P. 1.200 Matsya Purana 53.64 ; 
Visnu Purana 8. 13; Vayu Purana 4.10 


Mstsya Purana, 


‘Kurma Purana 1.1.2. etc 


Dasgupta, S. N.. 
Voi. II.. 


For this view see: 
History of Indian Philosophy, 
Chap. XXIII. 5 
Mahabharata, Santiparvan, 333. 63; 294. 
107. . | 
Mahabharata, Santiparvan. 229 233-237 
chaps. Cf. Visnu Matsya, Padma, Kurma 
Puranas, etc.’ 


Of. nasti samknyasamam jnanam hasti 


yogasamam valam” Mahabharata, 
Santiparvan, 306/2-4. 
Cf. Visnu, Brahma, Padma, Kurma 


“devo danad va dipanad va dyotanad va 
-Yaska, Nirukta vii. 14. 


See: J. Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens. 


(Stuttgart, 1960) for this view and 
criticism. 

“mahad E T ekans” 
(R. V. IL 55.1 ; ibid. x. 55.4) 


“Ekas sad viprah vahudha vadanti” (Op. 
ect. 1. 164. 46) 

‘“Ekam santam vahudha_ kalpayanti’* 
(Op. cit. X. 114.5 

Cf. Louis Renou, ‘La 


(Paris, 1951) ; 
Vide Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen 


‘Literatur, I Band. ‘ 


Vide Mahabharata, Vanaparvan, 98 
adhyaya (Cal. ed.) Bhagavata Purana, 
1-3 adhyayas 


Civilisation de ; 
l'Inde ancienne (Paris,1950) L’/Hindouisme: 
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Current Affairs- 


Power Crisis . 
Power crisis in India is likly to be over- 
come in 5 to 7 years time as indicated by the 
Union Energy Minister Shri P. Ramchandran. 
The country’s power generation by that time 
~ would go to 20,000 MW and the investment 
for power generation would be about Rs. 17 
to 18 thousand crores, New Power plants 
would beset up and existing ones would be 
renovated to generate their installed capacity 
of power. Inthe current year and next two 
successive years power generation is expected 
to go up to about 7,000 MW. Whatever be 
contended, with the increase of power genera- 
tion by stages, demand also will go up because 
more and more industries will be coming 
up in urban and rural sectors. The most 
neglected rural areas will have to be provided 
power for irrigation and for setting up small 
and mediuw industries. Improvement. in power 


generation is the crying need of the day. What 


is ailing the Power Industry now is lack of 
dynamism and team spirit to maintain the 
power plants for generating the installed 
capacity. The present appalling condition in 
power shortage is man-made. 
workers nor the engineers in the Power Plants 
appear to be very serious.to maintain and to 
look after the Plants to generate maximum 
capacity of power, though not full installed 
capacity. Had they been serious and sincere, 
the acute shortage eould have been overcome. 
The State Electricity Boards have forfeited 
their faith and people in general think them as 
functionary white elephants. 

According to West Bengal Chief Minister 
Shri Jyoti Basu, power shortage is-not alarming 
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and his Minisiry will exert all efforts to increase 
power generation. Butthe people with their 
experiences, cannot optimistically rely on his 
assurance thatin the ensuing summer, they 
will be ‘Power-full’. A grim picture, on the U. 


_P. Chief Minister Sri Ram- Naresh Yadav in 
` respect of power shortage in his Stzte, 


Shri 
Yadav feels that his State will face a severe 
power shortage in the next few years. This is 
contradictory to the Union Energy Minister 


Shri P. Ramchandran’s views. Sri Yadav 
has statistically shown how critica power 
position would be felt in U. P. He has 


suggested to the Centre that his State will have 
to work on its new projects at an estimated 
investment of Rs. 2,750 crores. West Bengal 
too, can demand from the Centre fcr expedi- 
ting the setting up of Thermal Power Plant at 
Farakka which has been hanging in balance. 
According to indications, Thermal Power Plant 
Farakka is likely to be shelved and site may 
be shitted to Kahalgaon about 32 miles away 
from Bhagalpnr instead of Farakka. West 
Bengal Chicf Minister Shri Jyoti Basu should 
resist the move. Ifit be true. Yet another 
power plant earlier proposed to be set up at 
Salanpur near here, has been scuttlec. Salan- 
pur.is in the heart of Asansol  coclbelt and 
most suitable site for setting up a Thermal 
Power Plant. 

We, in these columns, earlier suggeted that 
Coal India Limited should set up twc oaptive 
power plants ,each with generation capacity of 
100 MW power,'one at Salanpur in Raniganj 
Coalfields and the the other somewhere in 
Jharia Coalfleld We pointed out that it would 
alleviate frequent power -cut in coul mines 
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_amperinz coal production and jeopardise safety 
n mines. This would have hclped the adjacent 
‘ural areas with electricity because the surplus 
power wculd have been sold to rural areas, 
No extra manpower with extra wages for 
anand and maintaining the power plants 
ould hare been required. Coal India Limited’s 
two subsidiary companies, namely ECL and 
BCCL, engineers and technicians would have 
been enough for supervising and maintaining 
the power plants. The cost for carrying coal 
ito the power plants would have been negligible 
ye ause of the proximity ofcoal mines. As 
far backas in July 1974 the then Secretary 
to the Ministry of Mines shri K. S. R, Chari, 
‘while visiting Eastern Coalfields, told our 
irepresentetive who interviewed him at Sanctoria 4 





taat the suggestions for setting un the captive - 
power flants as we made, were under. ‘active } 
consideration before the Ministry. Since then® 
nothing-came out and the ‘active consideration’ 
remained passive. Recently, Shri Rama 
Chandran ruled out the possibility of setting up 
captive power plants by CIL. It may be 
mentioned here that ECL alone has suffered 
loss of coal production to the tune of 3 lakh 
tonnes so far in the current anfincial year due 
to power cut. The loss of production ‘since 
1974 due =o power-cut calcluated together in 


terms o? money i. e. value of coal lost and 
wages pa:d to the workers, will be mountain 


high. Itis still not too Jate to give second 


thought for setting up two captive power plants 
by CIL, cs we suggest, in view of the ambi- 


tion target for production of coal inthe 
coming successive plan periods, 
—Coal Field Tibune 
Biogas tezinology utilisation in India l 
The uziqueness of'the biogas ‘plant lies in 
the fact that it enables the multiple and efficient 
use of organic waste materials like cowdung, 
vegetable wastes, etc. It produces fuel in the 
form of methane gas, simultaneously with high 
quality manure, both of which are in acute 
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short supply (the energy crisis having skyrocke- 
ted their prices). The source of production 
and consumption of both could be at the 
remotest villages where the two are most 
necessary. It also brings science and techno- 
logy to the door-steps of villagers. It is compa- 
ratively a low capital intensive plant. 

‘The working of the biogas plant is based on 
the principle of anaerobic fermentation of 
organic wastes. It has long been known that 
any organic matter, when left to itself, will 
undergo decomposition. The decomposition 
process is the work of micro-organisms which 
feed on organic matter, yielding different 
products. This decomposition could take place 
either in the presence or absence of air. 
Though the course of reaction under both types 
of fermentation is oxidation, the nature and 
products of the decomposition will be quite 
different in each case. Aerobic fermentation is 
accompanied mainly by the evolution of carbon 
dioxide, ammonia and small amount of other 
gases. It also releases large quantities of heat 
which is dissipated into the surroundings and 
become useless. Anaerobic fermentation on 
the other hand, leads to evolution of methane 
(which is combustible) and carbon dioxide and 
traces of other gases ; the mixture of these 
gases being known as biogas. Anaerobic fer- 
mentation, according to one theory, consists of 
three phases: (i) hydrolysis ; (ii) acid forma- 
tion ; and (iii) methane fermentation. Forma- 
tion of alcohols in addition to acid may also 
take place in the second phase. ) 

The evolution of biogas is reported to be 
controlled by a number of environmental 
factors such as temperature, pH range, carbon 
to nirogen ratio in the raw material ‘form, 
percentage of solids etc. The overall digestion 
can go on from O°C to 70°C but the final stage 
of production of gas by the methane fermen- 
ting bacteria will decrease .rapidly if the 
temperature is less , than 10°C. The gas 
producing reaction proceeds best at 30° to 
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35°C ( the mesophilic ) range and 50° to 55°C 
( the thermophilic range ). 

It it reported that anaerobic fermentation 
procéeds best if the organic matter consists of 
about 7 to 9 per cent, solid material. Material 
like cow dung contain about 18 per cent solids 
andso they are usually diluted by an equal 
proprtion of water for efficient gas production. 

As formation of scum hinders the released 
gas from the slurry, provision of some means 
of agitating the slurry: in.the digestor is stated 
to be desirable. 

In addition to cow dung, human excreta is 
being utilised, though to a much lesser extent 
for generation of biogas. Only 300 domestic 
latrines of satisfactory design have been 
connected to the conventional Gobar Gas 
plants to utilise human excreta. In Kiroda 
Panchayat, Maharastra State, some 200 latrines 
are reported to have been constructed in ‘such 
away that the night soil can be taken toa 
central digestor. The gas obtained from the 
digestor was used for running pumps for lifting 
water and also street lighting ( till the village 
was electrifled ). It is also reported that ina 
village in Ratlam District of Madhya Pradesh, 
the entire population is cooking its food on 
gas generalted from human excreta. The Para- 
sakthi College for Women at Courtallam in 
Tamil . Nadu has a night soil gas plant of 10 
cu. metre per day ( 350 cft day ) capacity in 
its campus and the gas is utilised wholly in 
the laboratory. The sewage purification station 
at Dadar, Bombay, also generates biogas. 

There will be a difference between a plant 
using animal human wastes and a plant based 
on vegetable wastes. In the former case, the 
biogas plants can be run on an intermittent 


feeding cycle, the dung or night soil slurry 


_being added every day, because a homogenous 


mixture of dung. and water could freely flow 
in and out of the digester. Such a flow is not 
organic waste malerials like, chopped 


straw, sugarcane trash, groundnut husk, 


a wanra nn et 


farmweeds, leaves, etc, as workable model of d 


gas plant for fermentation of these materials 
is based on batch system. 


The total volume and composition of the 
gas oblained on digestion of any of the organic 
wastes, will largely depend _ upon the nature of 
the wastes.. One kg. of wet dung under 
normal conditions will yield’0.0¢ c, metre 
( 1. 3. cft ) of gas. The requirement of gas for 
cooking purpose is estimated at 0.33 c. metres 
(12 cft ) per day per person. Fora family of 
five, the minimum viable size of & plant is 
esimated to be2c. metres (60 cft, per day. 
The dung for this size of plant would be 
obtained from four or five buffaloes, cow and 
their calves. The plant can also he erected in 
various sizes ( Table 1) depending upon the 
size and requirements of the family or the 
community and the cattle available. 


TABLE 1: Gobar Gas Plant : 


Sizes and Investments 


Size of gas In cft/day Costo” No. of 
plan = c. capacity gobar gas cattle 
metres/day plant required 
Capacity LO support 
the plant 
Rs. 
180 ` 60 ~ 1600 4 
3.00 100 2100 6 
4.50 150 2500 8 
6.00 200 2900 12 
9.00 300 3700 16 
10.00 350 4100 20 
15.00 500 5700 30 
21.00 700 7500 40 
27.00 900 , 8400- 50 
37.00 1250 13000 70 
48.00 1600 13850 90) 
63.00 2100 17250 120 
90.00 3000 25200 170 


Biogas burns witha smokeless flame and 
hasa caloric value of 5000 Keal/Cu. metre 
(850 BTU/c. ft). The residuary fermented 
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materia] 's used as manure. The manure so 
produced contain 1.7 per cent ‘nitrogen and is 














obtained from aerobic decompositon ( which 
contains only 0.8 per cent nitrogen )- 

Biogas cannot be burnt in just any burner, 
with maximum efficiency. lts flame speed 
factor ( the speed at which flame travels along 
the gas ) is low when compared to natural gas. 
The pressure at which gas is delivered ina 
typical gobar gas plant does not exceed 8 cm. 
column of water and gas appliances have to be 
designed to operate at this low pressure. The 
Ladi & Village Industries Commission, 
Bombay has designed burners specially for 
biogas. The burning of gas is reported to be 
complete, with no smell whatever. The 
Indian -Agricultural Research Institute, New 
Delhi has also developed cheap burners out of 
cigarette tins etc. 

The problems facing the work in this field 
could be considered to fall under two eatego- 
ries. Oneis, to create favourabie conditions 
for quick installation of a large number of 
plants. The other is to solve the scientific 
and technical problems, improving the design, 
reduce the cost and increase the generation of 
gas and transmitting the results of research 


some of these aspects is being carried out at 
the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New 
Delhi, the Khadi & Village Industries Commi- 
ssion, Bombay, the Planning Research and 
Action Department of U. P. Government, 
Lucknow, the National Environmental Engince- 
ring Research Institute, Nagpur and most of 
other institutions, but all in an isolated way, 
with very meagre financial resources, and at a 
slow pace. There is need for a better coordina- 
ted approach with more funds, for speedy 
results. 

The NCST has evolved an All India Coordi- 
nated RDD Projects on Biogas involving these 
institutions. It has also organised an Inter- 


better in quality and effect on crops than that 


` Nass 


from the laboratories to the field. Work on 
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national Workshop on Biogas Technology in 
New Delhi in July 1975 in cooperation with 
ESCAP for the benefit of the other countries of 
the region. Pawan Sikka 
in “Science and Culture” 


What is ihe Pentagon Keeping Back About the 
Neutron Bomb ? 

“Neutron weapons are as iathatie as chem- 
ical or biological ones,’’ Soviet Academician 
Oleg Reutov, a chemist, told Viadimir 
Ostrovsky, a Novosti Press Agency news 
analyst. 

“The owners of the neutron bomb, in an 
attempt to introduce it into Europe, advertise 
in every © way the ‘smallness’ of the bomb, 
presenting itas supposedly alocal weapon 7 
against enemy troops, stressed Academician 
Oleg Reutov. “The Europeans are being told 
that the bomb is relativeiy harmless for the . 
civilian population, while to the leaders of the 
NATO countries they say that this weapon of 
destruction is advantageous in every 
aspect. The advocates ofthe bomb,'in doing 
this, are careful to conceal the true dimensions 
of disaster which this bomb may bring to 
the Europeans.” 

The Soviet scientist sees the similarity bet- 
ween neutron weapons and chemical and 
biological ones in that all of them are designed 
for the mass annihilation of people. Like 
gases or germs, fast neutrons will not select 
their victim, All these means hit target areas 
not selectively, but in a blanket way, inch by 
inch. Following the explosion of a bomb, the . 
neutrons. which possess colossal kinetic energy, 
will penetrate into buildings and shelters, turn- 
ing the locality around the epicentre into a 


` waste land. The civilian population who will 


not be protected from neutrons with special 
shields is naturally to fall first victim. Even if 
people find themselves at a considerable distance 
from the epicentre of an explosion or are under 
cover of 1.5 metres of concrete, they will receive, 


effect of 
doomed. In several years’ time their organism 


- bomb, 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


jn favourable circumstances, between 100 and 
150 rems(rem is a unit of the relative biological 
radiation). These people will be 


will develop a cancer. 

Academician Oleg Reutov, Vice-Chairman 
of the Soviet Peace Committee, recalled that 
people exposed to large doses will die within 
a matter of hours or days. In all cases death 
will be extremely painful. Neutrons-which are 
elementary particles-rush into the human 
organism with tremendous energies. Damage 
is done to bone-marrow, the source of white 
blood cells we need for life. There is a sharp 
fallin the number of leucocytes in the blood, 
followed by bleeding, swelling, painful 
inflammation of mucous tissues and death. 
Following considerble exposure a person will 
die in convulsions resulting ina shock. These 
damaging properties of the neutron bomb have 
characteristics similar to war gases. There is 
no doubt that this weapon from a family of 
nuclear ones is similar to ehemical in some 
‘ways. 

The pentagon deliberately withholds infor- 
mation on yet-another side effect of the neutron 
Oleg Reutov believes. Its deadly 
radiation or,as they sayin the Pentagon, its 
enhaneed radiation induces radioactivity in the 
soil, building walls and: metal structures. The 
locality hit by neutrons will emit gamma and 
beta rays and become dangerous for human 
life. This ability of fast noutrons ‘to turn a 
substance into its isotope will boomarang 
against the side that used the bomb. The 
induced radioactivity will block the way of 


troop formations that have used neutron 
charges. 


z The situation on the battlefield will actually 
- be like that following the use of conventional 


nuclear weapons, as far as radioaetive contami- 
nation is concerned. The civilian population 
‘will be cut off from medical and other necessary 
as sistance. 
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Remembering that the use of this weepon 
will be on a mass scale, it is possible to imagine 
the catastrophic situation that wili take place 
on the European continent with its population 
density and abundance of cities. Actua ly it 
willbe that what according to the Pentagon 
should be protected by the neutron bomb will 
be all destroyed by it. 

Soviet scientists fully subscribe to the view 
expressed by participants in the 27th pugvash 
conference in Munich ( August 1977) who 
came to the conclusion that it is necessary to 
ban the production of the neutron bomb. 

“Barbarity, whatever its mask, said Oleg 
Reutov, “should be not only timely exposed, 


. but also in good time banned so that it might 


not snuff out a single human life.” 
—USSR. Information Service 


_Corporation’s Donation To The Flood Affected 


People 

The workers, employees and officers of the 
Corporation of Calcutta donated a sum of 
rupees one lakh twenty ‘three thousand tLree 
hundred seventyone and paise twentysix only 
for the ailing people of Andhra and Temil 
Nadu. The amount was handed over to the 
Minister of Municipal Services Shri Frosanta 
Kumar Sur on Friday, the 30th December last. 
This gift was the accumulation collected from 
voluntary offer of the civic emplovees in 
response to the appeal made by Minister Shri 
Sur earlier. The Commissioner Shri Jitendra 
Kumar Kohli also requested the employees to 
donate liberally for the cyclone affected. pecple 
of the two provinces that had undergone the 
worst possible natural calamities. 


attached to this civic 
medicines. 


Minister Shri Sur recalled the ‘services of the 
civic-body towards such philanthropic activities 
and held that the Corporation of Calcutta nad 
established a heritage 'by rendering relief work 
to the affected people anywere in the couniry. 
On earlier occasions cityfathers used- to 


Physicians 
institution also donated 
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organize relief camps inaflcod or drought 
affected areas of this state in the country. 
Minister Shri Sur regretted that even after long 
thirty years of independence when scientific and 
technological advancement were at their heights 
tae people of India had to become helpless 
victims of natural disaster in the form of 
cyclone, drought and the like. He expressed 
his profound grief for the great loss and desired 
for immediate relief to those who survived. 
Minister Shri Sur was primarily shocked at 
the poor response made by the civic employees 
ata primary stage to come up witha good 
gesture in offering relief to their brother of other 
States. He gravely observed that he had tried 


t 
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his best for the betterment of civic employees. 
and already conceded some of their demands. 
But he failed to arouse a sense of responsibility 


among the-employees of this civic institution , 


which had a glorious record for philanthropic 
activities besides national movements for 
freedom. He felt that leaders of the employees 
failed to induce the workers to the cause of the: 
people of Tamil Nadu and Andhra. Minister 
Shri Sur found himself helpless if his slashing 
remarks hurts anybody. However, he said he 
would hand over the amount tothe Chief 
Minister as the contribution of the Corporation. 
to the Chief Minister’s Relief Fund. 
“The Calcutta Municipal Gazette” 


GENERATIONS 


Prof SASI BHUSAN DAS, Ex-Director, Institute of English, Calcutta 
( Continued from previous issue ) 


Prof. Kristian Smidt’s brief on behalf of | 


Browning for identification with the ghost also 
doesnot seem to be convincing. ‘The greatest 
disciple’ of Browning was, as Eliot has declared 
in his critical essay, The Three Voices of Poetry, 
Ezra Pound.48 Browning does not fit in the 


context of the poem and has, in the context of . 


the.War which is dominant in the movement, 
no relevance whatever, There is no sense in 
Eliot’s recalling the spirit of Browning in time 
of the breakdown of eivilisation. Browning 
elso cannot be said to have’ ‘purified the dialect 


- 


~ 


of the tribe’. As for Mallarme, his case does. 
not stand on any ground whatever. 

The names of Arnaut Daniel and Brunetto 
Latini are mentioned-in this conoection simply 
because in similar episodes in Dante’s Divine 
Comedy they appear as figures corresponding to 


the ghost in Eliot’s passage. The kinship which, 
between - 


Matthiessen suggests’ as existing 
Brunetto Latini and the ghost in Eliot’s passage 
has been shown to be superficial. Neither the 
content of Brunetto Latinis speech nor the 
structural pattern ‘of his conversation with the. 


ea —_ 


| 
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poet has any relation whatever to the 
corresponding elements in Eliot’s passage. As 
strongly suggestive of the bearing which Owen’s 
Strange Meeting has on Eliot’s passage, it is 
important to note that in the construction of 


WILFRED OWEN if 
between the ghost and the poet made explicit in 
the lines 
“I caught the sudden look of some dead 
muster 
Whom Chad known, forgotten and half- 
recalled” 


the pattern ofthe conversation between the 
poet and the ghost, Eliot follows, very closely 
Owen’s poem and not Dante’s Brunetto Latini 
episode at ai. From the structural point of 
view, the importarit feature of the conversation 
between Dante and Brunetto Latini is that the 
conversation, which is fairly long, is equally 
shared throughout by the poet and the ghost of 
Brunetto Latini, none being allowed to 
monopolise it. Throughout the conversation 
there are queries and replies from both sides. 
But Eliot follows an entirely different pattern. 
In his passage the conversat:on is initiated by a 
short query from the poet to which the ghost 
makes a long reply which practically closes the 
episode, uninterrupted in the middle by any 
comment or query from the poet. In other 
words, throughout the ghost’s speech, the poet 
remains a passive listener. And this, we know, 
is exactly the pattern of the conversation of 
‘Owen’s poem in which, too, the poet initiates 
the conversation bya single line: “Strange 
friend,’ -I said, “here is -no cause to mourn.” 
The long reply that follows, takes up the rest 
ofthe poem and is uninterrupted bv any 
comment or query from the poet who also 
remains a passive 
ghost’s-speech. 
Having dismissed Arnaut Daniel and 
Brunetto Latini as unsuitable candidates for 
indentification with the ghost in Eliot’s passage, 
we should-now turn to scrutinize Dante’s claims 
for the same. Wecan now see that 
of the reasons stated above the claim of Dante, 
apparently the most formidable candidate for 
identification, with the ghost in Eliot’s strange 
meeting, becomes weaker and it is no stronger 
than those of the other candidates referred to 
above. The master-disciple relationship 





listener throughout the. 


in view 


and the fact that Dante also met in Hell and 
Purgatory the ghosts of some of his dead 
masters, are responsible for the suggestior of 
Dante’s name in this connection. But a closer 
analysis of some of the phrases and lines in 
Eliots passage will reveal that his chances in 
this matter are also very slim. Dante was no 
doubt one of Eliot’s dead masters anda most 
powerful one too ; but it is easy to see that the 
line “Whom J had known, forgotten and Lalf- 
recalled’, which refers to the ghost Eliot meets 
in Hell, is not fully applicable to Dante, vho 
exercised, as Eliot himself declared, ‘the 10st 
persistent and deepest influence’ on him and 


' who had always been constantly present in his 


consciousness throughout his poetic career, can 
never be spoken of as being forgotten and half- 
recalled’ by -Eliot. Prof. Grover Smith also 
points out that ‘To the poet he (the ghost) is 
half a stranger, half a familiar friend’.49 how, 
if Dante were the ghost, he could never be said 
to be half a stranger to Eliot at any time during 
the whole of his poetic career, The following 
remarks of Prof. Kristian Şmidt will also 
testify to the validity of this assertion. Cliot 
began to read Dante’s Divine Comedy in 1311. 


` Prof. Smidt says : “In 1951 his Talk on Dinte 


revealed that after forty years he still regarded 
Dante’s poetry as ‘the most persistent and 
deepest imfluence’ upon his own verse ’’50 
Again, the same critic has remarked: “Dante 
has exerted incomparably the greatest influ-nce 
on Eliot’s poetry, from first to last.*51 This 
remark also confirms the assertion made above 
that the question of Eliot’s ‘forgetting’ and 
‘half-recalling’ Dante cannot arise. In Elot’s 
passage the ghost is spoken of as being ‘both 


intimate and unidentifiable‘, In relation to 
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Eliot, Dante was certainly ‘intimate’, but for 
reasons stated above, never ‘unidentifiable’. 
The ghost‘s reference to ‘My thought and 
theory which you have forgotten’ cannot fully 


anti appropriately apply to Dante who had no’ 


‘theory’ to offer Eliot, nor can Eliot be said to 
‘have forgotten’ it. Again, the Italian poet’s 
‘revisiting’ London streets cannot arise. What 
business, one can ask, has the Italian poet, who 
uever visited London. to ‘revisit’ the streets of 
London in wartime during an air-raid ? In other 
wards, it does not seem convincing at all as to 
wy Eliot should recall the spirit of Dante, who 
had not to encounter any crisis of civilisation 
in his lifetime, to warn him of ‘the impotent 
lacerations of growing old’ at the time of an 
air-raid during the ‘Second World War which 
wes for Eliot as for the world a crisis of 
civilisation. 
“Since our coneern was speech, and speeeh 
impelled us 
To purify the dialeet of the tribe” 
Ccmmenting on these Jines Prof. Grover Smith 
savs: ‘Apparently, at least on one level, the 
ghost: on this occasion is entirely ‘someone 
other,’ for he consciously dwells in purgatory, 
if not hell. 
ghost and the poet converse, ‘in a deed patrol,’ 
on their common concern with lJanguage— 
speech which alters as voices alter, becoming 
obsolete with the theories about its use” :52 


‘Last season’s fruit is eaten? And the fullfed ` 


beast shall kiek the empty pail.’ 

The concern of the poet and the ghost with 
language: was, as pointed out above by 
Prof.Smith, a ‘common’ one and it is implied 
that it is also contemporaneous. It would 
then mean the technical experiments which the 
poet and the ghost, who was a contemporary, 
mate ‘to work out a new poetic idiom’ or ‘to 
purify the dialect of the tribe’. The singular 
forms of the words ‘dialeet’ and ‘tribe’ in ‘the 
dialect of the tribe’ would refer to the poetic 
language or idiom of a particular tribe or 


And it is as master and pupil the - 
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people. And as Eliot experimented in a new 
poetic idiom in English, ‘the dialect’ (i.e. 

es i . : 
language) refcrred to in Eliot’s lines quoted 


above would naturally be English. In that * 


case, therefore, the application of the lines to- 
Dante would be inappropriate. Moreover,. 
Eliot’s own declaration, . referred to by 
Mr. Ellmann, that the ghost ‘blends various 
writers, especially Yeats and Swift‘ also rules. 
out the possibility of Dante being indentified 
with the ghost in Eliot’s passage. If Eliot had. 
Dante in mind he would certainly have men- 


tioned his name as well in the same way as he- 


declared later in his Talk on Dante (1952) that 
he intended the ghost episode to be ‘the nearest 
equivalent to a canto ‘of the Inferno or 
Purgatorio that he eould achieve. We know 
too well that Dante’s was the name for Eliot to 
conjure his mind with. Eliot would be the last 
poet to be guilty of such a vital ommission. But 
we can also see how his commission in this 
matter also leads us nowhere. 


There are two other significant phrases in 
Eliot’s passage whieh deserve to be elucidated 
here. These are, ‘So I assumed a double part 
and ‘that refining fire’. These phrases, if 
properly interpreted, will be found to disasso- 
ciate : Dante from being identified with the 
ghost in Eliot’s passage and to provide a 
positive hint for identifying the ghost with 
some other poet. The first phrase, clearly 


` indicates that the ghost is Eliot’s alter-ego or,. 


as Prof. Grover Smith puts it, his 
doppelganger53, in exactly the same sense as the. 
apparition in Owen’s poem is, as bas been. 
pointed out Dr. Welland. Owen’s alter ego. 
Herc are Dr. Welland’s words: “The imagina- 
tive force of ‘Strange Meetings, of course, 
resides in the fact that itis not a friend or an 
enemy that the soldier meets so muchas an 
alter ego.”54 This aspect of the poet’s identi- 
fying himself with the ghost links Eliot’s ghost 
episode with Owen’s poem and not with 
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Dante’s ghost episodes mentioned above. 
Dante and the ghosts of his masters, Brunetto 
Latini and Arnaut Daniel, figure as distinct 
individuals in the relevant episodes. and at no 
stage in the course of the episodes, the poet 
projects himself into his masters. In other 
words, there is not the ‘slightest suggestion or 


‘suspicion in any of Dante’s episodes and at any 


stage in the course of the conversation between 
the poet and the ghost that the pasii is an alter 
ego of the poet. 

The second phrase ‘that refining fire’, asso- 
ciated with the Arnaut Daniel episode in 
Purgatorio, is a further pointer to the fact that 


Dante cannot be identified with the ghost in | 


Eliot’s passage. It may be noted’ that Dante 
makcs a clear distinction between the hell fire 
and ‘the purgatorial fire. The former isa 
tormenting fire and is inflicted upon the sinners 
by way of punishment for their sins, but the 
latter is voluntarily accepted by the penitent for 
their purgation. Eliot also has observed the 


_ same distinction between the two kinds of fire 


whenever he has referred to tnem in his 
“In this canto (Purgatorio, XXVI) the 
Lustful are purged in flame, yet we see 
clearly how the flame of purgatory differs 
from that of hell. In hell, the torment 
issues from the very nature of the damned 
themselves, expresses their essence ; they 
writhe in the torment of these own per- 
petually perverted nature. In purgatory 
the torment of flame is deliberately and 
consciously accepted by the penitent... The 
souls in purgatory suffer because they wish 
to suffer. for purgation. And observe that 
they suffer more actively and keenly, being 
souls preparing for blessedness, than Virgil 
suffers in limbo. In their suffering is hope; 
in the anaesthesia of Virgil is hopelessness ; 
that is the difference.” 55 

In his Divine Comedy Dante experienced not 

only the purgatoria] fire but also the hell fire as 


7 
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weli as the divine, radiant-and mysterious light 
of the paradise. If the phrase ‘that reining 
fire‘ refers to the purgatorial fire, it is not it all 


- clear why, in connection with Dante, specifi- 


cally the purgatorial fire, to the exclusior of 
the rest, should be mentioned. 

The foregoing discussion has at least made 
jt clear that there has been a lot of beiting 
about the bush in tracking down the identi y of 
the ghost in Eliot’s passage. Somehow the 


` identity has eluded the grasp not only of the 
‘critics, 


but of the poet also. Even E iot’s 
declaration has not removed in the least the 
veil of mystery surrounding it. On the -ther 
hand, it has considerably added to its mystery. 
In fact, in this case, as in many others, Ejot’s 
reference has been found to be misleading A 
strong note of hesitancy is unmistakably clear 
in the statement reportedly made by the poet 
that ‘the figure blends wr ters, 
especially Yeats and Swift’. Uttering the 
names of Yeats and Swiftin the same breath 
sounds in itself incongruous. On the conscious 
level of Eliots mind there were no doubt 
‘many’ (note that the various in this state nent 
corresponds to the ‘many’ in the phrase’ soth 
one and many’ in Eliot’s passage) writers who 
could be identified with the ghost ; but he was 
not quite sure and, in fact, he was not quite 
aware of the ‘one’ particular poet who stood 
for the ghost. Yet we can be sure that here 
was the ‘one’ poet somewhere lurking in E iot,s 
mind as he expressly says that it was ‘a familiar 
compound ghost’, ‘both one and many’, ‘both 
intimate and unidentifiable’. But we have seen 
that none of the names suggested by the crtics, 
not even those suggested by Eliot himself can 
satisfactorily fit in with the deseription c the 
ghost conveyed in Eliots passage. Cf the 
identity of the ghost Eliot was not quite aware 
for the simple reason that he felt the presence 
of the ghost not inthe conscious level cf his 
mind, but in its subconscious level from v hich 
it stealthily emerged into the ghost epsode 


various 


14 


wi.hout his being quite aware of its emergence. 
Hence Eliot’s use of contradictory phrases like 
‘in‘imate and unidentifiable’, ‘strange’ and 
‘familiar’, and ‘one and many’ in respect of the 
ideatity of the ghost. This surreptitious 
emergence of the ghost from - Eliot’s 
subconscious mind in fact accounts for his 
contradictory descriptions of it mystifying its 
identity both for himself and for his critics and 
readers. 

Echoing Kristian Smidt I would like to say 
tha. ‘there is no advantage, poetic or otherwise, 
in .zaving the ghost unidentified’, or in identi- 
fying it with so many writers as to make the 
iden‘ity a vague or elusive one. The initial 
difficulties having been removed, we are now 
ing better position to establish the identity. 
Frem what has been said in the foregoing pages 
regarding ` the influence of Owen’s Szrange 


Meeting or Eliot’s Little Gidding, particularly 


its gnost episode, it will not perhaps be far 
frox the truth, if it is suggested that the most 
controversial figure in the ghost episode is no 
other than the spirit of Owen. There is little 
doubt in my mind that the ‘familiar compound 
ghos:’ is Wilfred Owen. The following con- 
siderations, besides those already suggested in 
the foregoing pages, will strongly bear out the 
val -dity of my contention. 

` a careful analysis and interpretation of some 
of he significant phrases and expressions of 
Elict’s passage will show that the war poet fits 
in vith most of the details of Eliot’s description 
of tre ‘familiar compound ghost’. There is 
eve» reason, and, it is in the fitness of things, 
that Eliot should recall Owen‘s Strange Meeting 
in His episode, written inthe Second World 
War- during an air-raid and under conditions 
more or less similar to those in which, on the 
Western Front during the First World War, 
Widtred Owen experienced and transmuted in 
splendid poetry his most painful reactions to it 
and produced his most wonderful and greatest 
phantasmagoria, Strange Meeting, dealing with 
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a similar encounter with a ghost and in a. hell 
created, similarly, by a greai war. In recalling - 
the war poets ghost episode, whose spirit 
should Eliot recall in his if not that of the war 
poet himself ? 

So far as I know, it is Matthiessen, ofall 
critics, who has suggested that in the writing of 
his ghost episode Eliot recalled Owen’s Strange 
Meeting as well. The remark was, in fact, 
incidental, but, nevertheless, highly suggestive, 
nay, provocative, too. Something more than 
a mere encounter with a ghost in hell in Eliot’s 
episode must have struek him to make that 
incidental remark, especially when he was 
dealing with’ the long series of his (Eliot’s) 
debts to Dante’, referring in ihe same passage 
and elsewhere, in connection with the ghost 
episode, to Brunetto, Latini and Arnaut Daniel 
episodes of Dante. In fact, the ghost of Dante 
held equal sway over him as over other critics 
and Eliot himselfand he stopped short of 
saying what, in fact, he wanted to say, namely, 
Eliot's ghost episode was profoundly influenced 
by Owen's Strange Meeting which provided his 
dominant inspiration for his episode. Beit as- 
it may, had Matthiessen pursued his point and 
carefully compared Eliot’s passage with Owen’s 
poem, ke must have clearly seen and noted the 
profound influence, which Owen’s poetry 
exerted not only on Eliot’s Little Gidding, but 
also on some other writings of Eliot’s such as ; 
‘The Waste Land. ‘Here are Matthiessen’s 
words : ' 

“It may be objected that sucha range of 

suggestion detracts from dramatic singleness 

sie It may also be charged that he betrays” 

a limitation of content in comparison with 

some of the other strange meetings he recalls. 

Whereas the lines spoken by Brunetto 

Latini are, as Eliot himself has said, Dante’s 

‘testimony of a loved master of arts’; and 

Wilfred Owen’s  hallucinated pitiful 

enccunter was with no less than the enemy 

he had killed ; the main burden that Eliot’s 
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war service on account of his 
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‘shost’ has to convey isthe impotent 
laceration of growing old.” 56 : 


From recalling Owen’s poem to recalling his 
spirit is but a short step and follows asa 
necessary corollary. In the above observations 
Matthiessen has also pointed out that Eliot's 
ghost episode compares unfavourably with 
other strnage meetings it recalls, Dante’s 
Brunetto Latini episode and Wilfred Owen’s 
Strange Meeting. 


It is to be remembered that during the 
Second World War Eliot could not render active 
old age; but, 
none the less, he made his contribution to the 
war efforts in his own way. During the Second 
World. War he was an air-raid warden whose 
duty was to spot fire after and an air-raid. In 


: that capacity he must have felt his duty, how- 


ever humble it might be, to be that of a soldier; 
and in that mood, he could hardly resist the 
feeling that he was a soldier poet, like Wilfred 
Owen, but fighting on the home front, which 
also, as we know, was as much vulnerable to 
enemy attacks—and, in fact, at the time he 
wrote. the poem London was being heavily 
bombed by the German airmen—as the Western 


Front. That the ‘familiar compound ghost’ 


had’in Eliot’s mind an association with Owen 
also becomes clear from the fact that like Eliot 
himself Owen also, as is well-known, made 


some remarkable techinical innovations and ° 
~ «made efforts to work out a new poetic idiom’ 


or ‘To purify the dialect of the tribe’. Owen 
also, like’Eliot, ‘merges with all the dramatis 
personae that he has created ‘and’ assumes a 
double part’ in his Strange Meeting by identi- 
‘fying himself with the ghost he encounters in 


4 hell, who was the enemy he had killed, in the 


same way as Eliot identifies himself with the 
‘familiar compound ghost’ of his-poem. In 
Eliot’s passage, as as also in Owen’s Strange 
Meeting, it is the ghost who narrates his own 
story which is identical with the poets’, Eliot’s 


in his Little Gidding Il and Owen’s in his 
Strangz Meeting. Both Eliot and Ower were 
concerned with the ‘purification of the cialect 
of the tribe’; and if ‘the dialeet of the tribe’ 
is taken, as I think it should be taken, to mean 
the dialect of the English people i.e. Eaglish 


poetic idiom. the ghost should most appropria- 


tely refer to Owen and not to Dante, Malarme 
or any other of Eliot's dead masters of the 
continent. Owen’s claim for identification with 
the ghost in Eliot’s passage becomes stronger 
still when we consider some other points ia the 
text of the passage : : 

, 


"Our concern was speech” in the follcwing 
lines | l 

“Since our concern was speech, and 

speech impelled us 

To purify the dialect of the tribe” 
should imply a ‘common concern’ about ‘puri- 
fying’ the prevailing ‘speech’ so that the zoets 
should have made their effort at about the same 
time to ‘work out a new poetic idiom when 
they fcund the traditional one exhausted, 
decadenf or inadequate to express their vom- 
plex patterns of thought resulting frora the 
impact on their minds of the complex pat.erns 
of contemporary existence. This consideration 
takes us back to the First World War vears 


- when Eliot and Owen sharply reacted aguinst 


the traditional styles of poetry of the ‘nineties 
group of poets and the Georgian poets and 
made revolutionary experiments in the tech- 
niques and vocabulary of the poetic languaze— 
experiments which exerted the most powerful 
influence on the younger poets like Auden, Day 
Dewis, Spender and MacNeice a generation 
later. Itis not without significance that C. 
Day Dewis in his 4 Hope for Poetry most en- 
enthusiastically acclaimed Owen, Eliot and 
Hopkins as their poetic ancestors. But be it 
noted here that the poets of the 1930’s just 
mentioned were more attracted towards the 
techniques of Owen than those of Eliot or 


~~ 
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Hopkins. The observations of Mr. G. S. 48. T.S.Eliot: Or Poetry and Poet, op. cit., 
Fraser have a particular relevance here ; “Three Voices of Poetry”, p.95. 
“As far as themes and attitudes were Con- 49 Grover Smith : op.cit., p.291. i 


cerned, many younger poets were to find a Wea k: 
Pound unsympathetic and Eliot not exactly ~ ` istan Smidt : op.cit., p.11. 

unsympathetic but, in his conservative 51. Ibid., p.239. ` 

attitudes in politics and his religious ortho- 59 rover Smith : op.cit., p.291. 

doxy, on ee side’ of the fence 53 Ibid., p.291. 

from them. They found a moral inspira- ; 

tion rather in Wilfred Owen- fragmentary, 54. D.S.R. Welland :, op.cit., p.100. 

preface to his war poems......And Owen’s 55. T.S. Eliot: “Dante” in Selected Essays, 
own techniques, notat all like those of Faber and Faber, London, 1958. pp.255 . 
Eliot or Pound, but intense and horatory, » , 224 256. 7 
were to compete with Eliot, or Pound for 56. F.O.Matthiessen : op.cit., pp. 2-192-193. 


influence over younger poets like Stephen 57. G.S.Fraser: The Modern Writer and iHs ẹ 


Spender...”57 World (1961), p.187. | 
} 
SOME OBSERVATIONS | y 
ON 


DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALISATION IN INDIA 
ASHOKE MUSTAFI 


sec, io oai | é ' 
l mic dispersal of power to the several hundred 
Political and economic decentralisation was thousand villages of India, was “human bappi- 


advocated by Gandhiji chiefly because it could ness combined with full mental and moral 
help India to evolve along non-violent lines. growth”. Bitterly opposed as he was to indus- 
He wanted to replace the British Raj eventually trialisation and urbanisation, he made a strong ¥ 
by a non-violent ‘social -order, consisting of plea for “rurally organised economy for India 
self-sufficient village-republics. Gram Raj based upon the village and cottage-industries”. 
would he hoped, form the basis of Swaraj. Gandhiji however, felt sorry to say that 
. Evidently, the broad end, he sought to achieve, ‘“‘there is no mention or direction about village 
through such a scheme of political and econo- panchayets in the foreshadowed constitution’. 
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Beyond recognising village panchayets.‘‘as unit 
of self-govt” through Art 40 of our constitu- 
tion, the framers of the said document did not 
commit themselves seriously enough to the 
proposition that “the greater the power of the 
Panchayets the better for the people”. 

This is evident from the fact that they did 
not view the proposal for decentralisation of 
power below the state-level with favour. The 
issue of decentralisation was unfortunately 
viewed by the establishment initially from the 
traditional angle of centre-state relationship. 
The case for ceding power and authority to 
local committees clearly went by default. The 
concept of decentralisation got however, linked 
up with the twin objects of politicalisation and 
modérnisation in view of the constitutional 
embodiment of democratic decentralisation 
through Panchayet Raj by the Mehta 
Committee. It remained to be seen how this 
institutional mechanism of decentralisation 
could be adequately related to the large ends of 
democracy and development in our rural areas. 

After nearly two decades of half-hearted 
and halting partial and ineffective experiment 
of democratic decentralisation in India, it is 
high time to consider objectively the finding of 
some of our academic experts and administra- 
tors regarding the end product. To start with 
there is an element of truth in the observation 
that we are never sure as to whom we choose 
to call people. A village kulak or an affluent 
political boss is not surely the best sample of 
the rural “people”. Power let us admit, was 
not really meant to be passed on to the people. 
Our hide-bound institutional approach has 
failed to bring about the much desired psycho- 
logical revolution in the countryside of India. 
Nothing much either has been spelt out by way 
of defining the relations between the adminis- 
trative officers and elected non-officials in our 


‘country the two main arms of the Panchayet 


Raj. There is a lot of confusion as to whether 
we should go in for a two-tier, three-tier or 


five-tier administrative pattern for decentralisa-: 
tion. We have not been able to determine, as 
yet which tier is to be deemed the mcst appro-' 
priate unit for speedy decentralisation of 
powers. Whereas the Mebta Committee choose. 
to go in for the middle-tier, the Nai: Commi-. 
ttee considered the district level as the ideally 
suitable unit for such decentralisation. We 
could-also afford, curiously enough .o neglect 
the vital need for reorganisation of administra- 
tion at the district and lower Jevels so as to, 
establish Panchayet Raj ona firm footing on | 
our soil. | | 

It appears that we did not succeec so far in 
creating an atmosphere in which tue official 
and non-official elements should like :o work in 
unison so as to implement the programme of 
decentralisation effectively. Functional dcecen- 
tralisation unaccompanied by financial devolu- 
tion, could not alone do the trick and this’ 
largely explains why the performance of local 
units of self-government in India proved tardy. 
Besides: not much headway was made in the 
direction of breaking the traditional bonds 
perpetuating backwardness in rural India. 
Apart from the fact that the experience of 
Panchayet Raj has not been uniform (as is 
evident from varying reports some of the con- 
cerned institutions have not succeeded greatly ` 
in making an impact on the local people in | 
most of the places. Possibly legislations on ` 
Panchayet Raj in various states of {ndia have 
something to do with this. What is disturbing | 
in this context, is that there has becn an over- 
much of accent on the system of supervision an 
control over local institutions. In fact we sadly 
discover from available experience that we have 
neither the suitable apparties nor the right 
aptitudes, in this regard. 


See. 2 


-Itis being keenly felt in knowledgable 


quarters for some time past that serious field 
for ‘identifying and 


research is required 
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energising the.emerging new leadership inour 
rural areas. This is because the people in the 
countryside are likely, in spite of some vague 
awakening to turn to the leadership 
expecta:ion of educating them to accept more 
responsibility and enabling them to share some. 
real pcwer. But unfortunately enough the 
Pancha~et-style of- decentralisation ia India is 
having >recious little impacton worthwhile 
social change so far since the semblancé of 
existing leadership is not quite conscious of its 
respons bility. Again, the system as such can- 
not be expected to provide for a vehicle for 


effective leadership. The absence of adequate 


and spcrtaneous leadership in the rural sector 
to sponsor development plans is deplcred, more 
than ever, particularly amongst our socially 
conscious people in general. It is time to realise 
that the finali sanctions to be. operated by the 
local rural population could only become 
effective inthe growth of a healthy rural 
leadersitip. To be sure government leadership 
at the moment, whatever there is of ıt tends to 
be more often than not arbitrary and corrupt 
but, this is about the -only kind of :eadership 
rural people usually look forward to. Itis 
useful tc bear in mind the dismal reality that 
the villege people are mostly untrained about 
the processes of a ‘participatory democracy as 
also abcut its in-built sanctions against the 
executive. Certainly, the Panchayeti system it 
| appear, ras foundered possibly due to structural 
rigidity 7o transfer local leadershio to the 
commor people. Besides, the rising leadérs 
have nct succeeded toa great extent, in 
canalisicg the growing consciousness of the 
peasantry. The result might be that the farmers 
not animated by any sert of social morality, 
would itendto develop a kind of narrow 
bargainicg tendency purely on the individualis- 
tic plane. Itis of course true that ihe new 
Jeadersh_p could have free play chiefly through 
old family and traditional caste factions. As 
yet directionary power mainly seems to be the 


in the- 


possession of people of power and purse in the 
Indian rural sector. The relationship of the 
official service experts, which should be- 
subordinated as and when necessary to the 
local political leadership, has not been 
adequately defined so far. After all we should 
realise if experience is any guide-that Panchayet 
Raj should not be looked upon merely asa 
politician’s gimmick. Particular care should 
be taken to neutralise to some extent at least, 
the haunting presenee of any evidently political 
factor. We shouid endeavour to prevent the 
possibility of the Panchayet System of India 
being used as a jumping ground for climbing to 
political power. The leaders should be con- 
cerned immediatély with the way in which the 
System is working in our rural area as also 
ultimately with the broad object of socialist 
transformation. It isa melancholy fact that 
whereas the Panchayet-system stops short at 
the district level (with Party-raj of one kind or 
another virtually reigning supreme), the 
Pramukhs and Pradhans try to forge wider 
political alignments in the district and even 
beyond. The human resources for lcadership 
are woefully meagre. It should dous some 
good to note that leaders .could porve them- 
selves useful chieffy as agents, hardly as 
potential masters. 

We shou:d strive to remove, therefore the 
credibility gap obviously caused. by a 
modernised professional elite which ‘jis really 
removed far away, physically and psychologi- 
cally, from the rural masses, we should 
seriously thinkin terms of developing an 
intermediate elite. The functioning of the 


existing rural elite could again be substantially 


improved by associating them more and more 
with peasants and artisans in terms of a 
broadly defined social objective. We have also 
to identify this elite with the overall power 
structure of the rural area since’ this alone is 
expected to function as the prime mover of 
social change in our countryside. In order to 


IY 


‘socialism 


‘Commission of India 
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form new leadership among’the farming people - 


of ‘the rural areas political parties should 
instead of exploiting caste and religious disuni- 


fiers, attempt to provide lasting alternative 


forms of loyalty. 
sec. 3 


The Panchyet system of decentralisation in 
India should be able, within a forseeable future 
to exercise real authority over the civil servants 
working under its aegis. The administrative 
personnel should be gradually attuned to the 
spirit of the system, ifthe aim of democratic 
is to be achieved in real terms. 
We have also ' to ponder over the related 
question of fostering partnerships between the 
non-officials and the officials, Infact the 
divided lovalty of the administrative staff in the 
countryside to the heads of technical depart- 
ments and Panchayet institutions and related 
bodies leads, more often than not, to difficulties 
of a serious nature. It is certainly unhappy 
commentary ‘onthe system that political 
mobility of local services is virtually absent in 
the context of our contemplated social ehanges 
at the base. There is no denying the fact that 
we have proportionately too much of official 
participation and too little spontaneous local 
and popular participation in working outa 
viable pattern of democratic devolution of 
power in India. The conception of direction 
and control on the part of local officials should 
itself change over the years in view of our 
broad commitment to socialism on 2 graduated 
scale. We should hardly lose any time in 
making a plea fora distinct and committed 
local civil service with drive and imagination, 
if power should really grow from the bottom 
in our democracy. 


Sec. 4 


Some years ago the Administrative Reforms 
reached the unhappy 
conclusion that nearly 80%of the villages in 


r 
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India are not really satisfied with Panchayet 
affairs in spite of marginal devek pments in 
some areas. It has focussed attentioi correctly 
enough onthe Panchayet election through 
which the rural political life is\inflienced by 
the undesirable and unhealthy tendencies like 
casteism, religious communalism etc The old | 
family and caste positions as far as we could 
visualise have not completely yieldzd to the 
nascent rural power structure. Thus the basi- 
cally democratic concept of dispersal cf autho- 
rity for establishing socialism ti rough the 
Panchayet has been largely distorted mainly on 
political considerations. State goveriments in 
India have been found over the yeas not to` 
loosen their hold over what may be described 
as moribund Panchayet Committees. This, to 
some extent, explains the usual delay n holdixg 
the elections on one plea (Ge. farine relief 
works in Rajasthan) or another (delirsitation of 
rural constituencies as in West Bengal). 
Indirect election, co-option and officialisation, 
might plainly.act one way or the other as retar- 
ding factors. Panchayet elections more often 


` than not, do give rise to highly struct ired poli- 


tical situations in India’s rural region: because 
the leaders of various social groups end castes 
often betray their involvement in elecions. In 
the process however, the Panchayet elzctions do 
administer some jolts to the existng social 
relationships in the rural sector too. The social 
distance between the castes here has teen found 
to be reduced to some extent in the past 
decade. Caste status and economic idvantage 
contrarily however go together in our country- 
side. Traditionally the Panchayets have been 
looked upon as a preserve of the socally and 
economically better off, indulging chicfly during 
elections, in subtle exploitations of the low 
castes. But on the other hand indirec elections 
are not likely to serve the purpose of inking up 
the villages with the whole local gc vernment 
system and thereby creating a sense o` commit- 
ment to any desirable social goal. 
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Elections to the Panchayets can possibly be 
held wi.hout. an electoral contest, as is sugges- 
ted by ome but there is an envious possibility 
that the void thus created by the withdrawal of 
politica: parties might be filled up by some 
economic caste or religious groups. But since 
self-government cannot be achieved in our 
country ideally through faction-fighting and 
since village assemblies should heip perform 
acts of zation-building character, sharp politi- 
cal differences at the village level cannot be 
reasonebly allowed to be accentuated. The 
idea of a small Panchayet perfectly agrees with 
some measure of depoliticalisation. We should 
also co well to consider forming electoral 
colleges out of village Panchayets and having 
represertatives chosen by them to the 
Assem.y. The recent dependability of the 
higher castes in the villages on the lower ones 
is, by the way, highlighted by some upward 
politicel mobility of the well off low caste 
groups. Yet in the local bodies, the scheduled 
castes still happen to occupy insignificantly 
smaller number of seats proportionate to their 
total strength. However the system of co- 
operation of scheduled caste men cannot be 
conced2d_ either as this could only turn out in 
all eventuality some yes-men. 

To se sure, the local electorate in India is 
as yet uninitiated to the use of democratic 
pressures. This could be used from time to 
time against the executive, which is found to 
rely mostly on formal authority and mechani- 
cal use of power. Political socialisation of rural 
India could largely take place tarough the 
direct and continuous involvement of the 
people in stimulus—response situations. 


Sec 


Th; growth of economic centralisation, 
conniving with political centralisation in present 
day Inia might prove to be a highly disturbing 
phenomenon. Political decentralisation here 
would remain nominal unless we succeed in 
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working out a system of economic devolution 
of power and resources with its name. Besides 
the initiative for the Panchayeti system came in 
India chiefly from the economic motivation of 
having a development—oriented set up rather 
than a benefit-oriented one. We have to work 
for doing away with the inherent conflicts and 
tensions between local government and the- 
planning process. This is more because of the 
fact the Panchayet-system could not by itself 
usefully co-ordinate and execute ‘plans so far. 
\t is a fact that some states tried in the fourth 
and fifth plans to bring the Panchavets under 
the democratic planning process. The inade- 


-quacy of the system of serving as an agency for 


ensuring participation in planning has by now 
become all too manifest. On the contrary rule 
by the village council might at times pose a 
threat to national unity and economic planning.. 
In order to galvanise our , rural masses into 
active involvement in economic planning and 
to form in the process a link between the town 
and the village in India, we have to think in 
terms of integrating into the planning structure 
the relevan: institutions of local types. Inci- 
dentally-a timely reoriented gramsabha might 
be banked upon to serve as the means of link- 


ing the people with village production plans 


and reflect appropriately the wishes and the 
priorities of the people at the base. Had the 
villagers been called upon to record their 
choice, they would in all probability goin for 
smail modest plans emerging from the bottom 
rather than imposed from the top. 


Sec. 6 


A distinct trend is of late noticeable in our 
countryside, i. e. the drift of resources of the 
rural areas to the big and powerful but not 
necessarily progressive forces in India. This 
drift has given rise as it should to a rising 
Kulak class in our rural areas, serving asa 
lever of power. This in itself is quite a distur- 
bing phenomenon particularly when we go to 


as, 
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trace the connection of the political structure 
with factors frankly hostile to the economic 
progress of India. It is true we should do 
something about the socio-economic hierarchy 
in rural India, centering mainly round land 
ownership. As a function-oriented purposeful 
system, the Panchayet administration should be 
run so as to obstruct regress and to stimulate 
growth through democracy. It seems we should 
realise that it is no good locking up real power 
in the capital and be content with a mérely 
government-sponsored ‘money-channelled sys- 
tem in the name of Panchayetraj. The failure 


‘of our Panchayets to spear-head mass-agitation 


around dominant economic issues obviously 
impairs its position. This is more so in ‘view 
of the fact that the villagers at times feel like 


by passing their own local body to approach: 


higher-ups elsewhere. The villagers in India 
must be ensured proper access to the means of 
modernisation and yet care should be taken to 
see that they retain their identity. Incidentally 
it is suggested that India could try out with 
profit the Chinese example of a dual economy 
blending sophistication with regional diversifi- 
cation. Social heads like education might to 
an extent reinforce this process ,of modernisa- 
tion. However while helping in the transfor- 
mation the outlook of our villagers, it might at 
times, paradoxically though, end up 
emphasizing some old values. This however i 
a trend we have to guard against. ~ 
Democratic decentralisation will remain in 
all probability an empty slogan unless.the 
Establishment persuades itself to change its 
rather static attitude towards the manner of the 
working of tthe Panchayet system. It should 
in all fairness goin for a simple cheap and 
efficient administrative apparatus, ‘of course, 
animated by a broad social purpose. It should 
be part of its business to -ensure that the weaker 
sections of the rural arrears are dynamically 
and meaningfully associated with such live 
apparatus. There is a suggestion that our 


8 


local bodies in future might as in Russi- behave 
as so many “local organs of central power”. 
We should be in a position to realise th: aim of 
democratic decentralisation better .th-ough a 


` kind of democratic centralism. 


It is quite heartening that fresh hinking 
has of late started in our country regarding the 
imperative need of decentralisation primarily at 
the administrative levels. But slip shod.sh and 
isolated experiments with dispersal of ‘tower is 
likely todo more harm than goed tous, 
Evidently people who are themselves p:zycholo- 
gically predisposed towards centralisation, 
cannot possibly make a success of the scheme. 
What is of the uppermost importance in that 
connection is to remember that any wo thwhile 
effort to decentralise effectively will fouider on 
the rock of a socially stratified and ec onomi- 
cally divided society. The state .h India 
happens to be more often than not a >risoner 
of society. As it happened, society znd the 
state. have always grown as paralled cganisa- 
tions in India and the present government at 
the centre, zealous as it is of democratic devalu- 
ation of power might well take up this recurr- 
ing phenomena. 
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ECL Snffered Loss of Production for 
Rains & Power cut 


Saactoria, August 26 unprecedented 
heavy rains and frequent power supply 
interruptions caused loss of 2,28,000 tonnes of 
coal production in the mines of Eastern Coal- 
fie.ds Limithd ( ECL) during the month of 
July ‘77. For the same reasons the Company 
had to sustaina production loss of 10,000 
tonnes per day on an average during the first 
fortnight of August ‘77. The mechanised Open 
Cast Projects could produce only 9,900 tonnes 
of Cozl during the first’ fortnight of August 
whereas they had produced about 26,000 
tonnes during entire July ( for comparison the 
production from mechanised OCPs July ‘76 
was atout 53,000 tonnes ). Out cf. the eight 
Open Cast Projects of the Company only two, 
namely Mahabir and Bonjamehari, could work 
in August this year. In the rest of the projects 
heavy earth moving machineries had to be 
kept icle due to the extremely wet and slushy 
grounc. In the manually operated Open’ Cast 
mines, the production was interrupted due to 
rains which also caused absenteeism 
among ihe workers. The water level crossed 
danger marks fixed on rivers and Jores flowing 
througn the mining settlements on several 
occasions and hence men had to be withdrawn 
from nearby underground mines on these occa- 
sions for safety. ln some of shallow under- 


ground mines, mining operations were. 
- jeopardised due to water logging of dip side 
working due to ‘frequent power failure. The 


worst effected among them were Rana, Bansara - 


and Gogla Collieries. Inthe Eastern Coal- 
fields tae total rainfall during the year 1976 
was 753 milltmeters where as in 1977 it crossed 


fortnight of August, 


and Foreign Periodicats 


11&8 millimeters by the 
itself. 
During the month of July 


middle of August 


and thefirst 
this year, the mines of 
Eastern Coalfields experienced 308 power 
interruption due to short fall in power genera- 
tion. The total number of hours without 
power exceeded 164. This became a major 
mine safety hazard as the interruptions stopped ` 
the ventillation fans, winding engines, pumping 
haulages and other underground. machinary. 
The damages to heavy duty electrical machi- 
nary due to sudden power interruptions were 
quite heavy. ( Coal Field Tribune ) 


‘When Man Is His Own Doctor 


“Science and Engineering’ Publishes this 
article in which the writer emphasises the 
dangers of self treatment of ailments ] 

When my neighbour’s son came running 
for me, I saw by the expression on his face that 
this time it was serious. I had called on his 
father on many occasions. He suffered from 
a light form of diabetes, but usually it was a 
case of quinsy or the ‘flu when he sent for 
me. | 

My 
unconscious. 


neighbour | lay on high pillows 
None of his relatives could give 


me a coherent account of what had happened. 


All they could say for certain was that the man 
had caught cold the day before, that, as always, 
he had taken some pills and had hot footbaths 
In a word, everything had proceeded 
“normally” . His son added that before going 
to bed his father had drunk a a of peppered 
vodka. 


I noticed that on the patient's night-table 
lay boxfuls of medicines. Among them were 
penicillin, tetracycline, glutethimide ( a light 


a 
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INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Vedic mythology lacks unity and 
cohesion it isa conglomeration of different 
types of myths. 


Rare Indian Miniature Paintings on Show in 
Moscow l 

Moscow (APN): Indian miniature paint- 
ings of the 12th to 19th centuries, including the 
very rare manuscripts written on palm leaves, 
from the National Museum, Delhi, arezon 
display at the State Museum of Oriental Art in 
Moscow. The display is arranged in connec- 
tion with the Festival of Culture and Art of 
India which recently began in the USSR. 

On display are the miniatures of pre-Mughal 
School of the 15th and 16th centuries and the 
Mughal School of the 15th and 16th centuries 
including those from the Babur-Nama _ series. 


The Deccan painting is represented by skilful . 


artists from ‘Ahmedabad, Bijapur, Bikaner and 
Golconda. Of great interest are the Pahari and 
Rajasthan miniatures. <a 
Speaking at the opening ceremony, India’s 
Ambassador to USSR, LK. Gujral said, Indian 
miniature art is the golden age of Indian art 
and that it had much in common with that of 
Central Asia. The Babur-Nama series belongs 
to both Indian and Central Asian art, he said. 
In this connection Mr. I. K. Gujral recalled 
that the first exhibition of Indian miniature 
painting in Moscow in 1965 was a great success. 
“Cultural Life” 
Leningrad’s Ties with India 
If we follow the “routes?” of machines, 
instruments and equipment, being sent by 
Leningrad enterprises to India, we may geta 
certain idea of that country’s economic develop- 
ment. ` l 
Dozens of Leningrad enterprises sent 
equipment forthe Bhilai steel plant, the first 
product of Soviet-Indian cooperation. For 
example, the Nevsky machine-byilding plant 
named after Lenin delivered turbines, compre- 
ssors and other equipment to Bhilai. Many 
engineers, technicians and workers from this 
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plant worked in India helping their Indian 


colleagues to assemble and put into cperation : 
years Jater the | 
another plant in . 
India, the one in Bokaro, that was being built | 


Several 
received orders for 


Soviet equipment. 
plant 
also in cooperation withthe Soviet Union. 
This year the plant sent 80-ton superchargers 
to India. Other enterprises. that supply 
equipment to India include the Leningrad 
metal works and the electrosila plant. The 
metal works, at which the first Sovict 2,000 
KW steam turbine was assembied in 1924, now 
produces units of 200,500 and 800 thousand 
kilowatts. A unique steam turbine with a 
capacity of 1,200,000 kilowatts will be »roduced 


by the works by the 60th anniversary of the 
October Revolution. The turbines of this 
works are usually coupled with generators 


manufactured by the  electrosila plaat. For 
instancc, all 12qwx generators at the world’s 
Jargest krasnoyarks hydro-electric station are 
made at this plant. 


The products of these plants havea high 
reputation on the world market. Manr electric 
stations in Europe, Asia, Africa and Canada 
fitted out with equipment manufactured at 
these Leningrad enterprises. In India tae made 
at the Leningrad metal works and the E-ectrosia 
plant are operatiug at . electric stations in 
Patratu, Neyveli, Korba, Bhakra and so on. 
The Electrosia plant sent to India 28 turbo- 
generators with a total capacity of over 2 
million kilowatts and 16 hydro-generators 
(1.5 million kilowatts ).. The heavy electrical 
equipment plant in Hardwar, the biggest 
enterprise of this kind in India, was a:so built 
with the assistance of specialists from the 
metal works and the Electrosila plant. Apart 
from that, many Indian specialists were trained 
at these enterprises. The Leningraders Cisclosed 
all their ‘secrets’ to the envoys of the friendly 


country and passed on their experience 
to them. ` 


| 
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Today 105 plants in Leningrad are sending 
their products to India. 

The Leningrad public welcomed with great 
satisfaction the news about the coming official 
visit to the USSR by the Prime Minister of 
Indian. Mr. Morarji Desai. Many Leningr- 
aders remember the previous visit of Mr. Desai 
when he arrived in the city on the Neva 16 
years ago as Minister of Finance. Leningrad 
has «hanged a great deal since ‘then new 
neighbourhoods have appeared init and its 
economy has advanced. The city now produce 
hic: precision programme-controlled lathes, 
compuiers, household appliances and so on. 
The Leningraders have built the atomic ice- 
breaker Arctica which has recently reached 
the north pole, the world’s biggest telescope 
and a series of unique electrical machines. 

During these 16 years much has been done 
for developing and improving the city’s ties 


with India. In 1963 the Leningrad city Soviet 
established contacts with the Municipal 
Corporation of Greater Bombay, and four 
years later Leningrad and Bombay became 


nited cities. 

The work of the Leningrad departmeut of 
the Soviet-Indian Friendship Society is,be- 
c oming more active every year. The number 
of its members is growing. Its collective 
members include the Leningrad metal works, 
the Electrosila plant, the Saltykov-schedrin 
public library and the Gorky palace of Culture. 

The Leningrad indologists are also working 
successfully. The recent meeting in the 
Leningrad department ofthe Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of 


Sciences, devoted to the 60th anniversary of- 


Soviet Indology, has shown the great scope 
and diversity of the research done by Soviet 
scholars studying India, her history, economy, 
languages and literature. 
The grand meeting of the Leningrad public, 
devoted tothe 30th anniversary of India’s 
independence. held last August in the friendship 
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demonstrated once more the Soviet 
peoples great interst in India, her culture, art 
and traditions. Today, on the eve of the visit 
of the Prime Minister of friendly India to the 
USSR, the Leningraders express confidence 
that the visit will promote friendship and all- 
round cooperation between our countries. 
Issued by The Information Dept., 


house, 


USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 


Seoulites Annual Income 


The annual per capita income of Seoul 
citizens duing the year of 1976 exceeded $ 1.000 
the Seoul City government announced recently. 

According to the announcement. Seoul 
citizens per capita income calculated on the 
current price reached 507. 048 won or $1.048 a 
gain of approximately $216 over the previous 
year 1975. / 

The capital city’s gross national product 
( GNP ) last year on the current price totaled 
3,632,410 million won, up 33.2 per cent over 
1975, the ‘announcement quoted a report by 
Korea University researchers as saying. 

According to an analysis by the Statistics 
Institute of Korea University in Seoul the city’s 
GNP last year totaled 1.526.810 million won 
at the 1970 constant price, a 16.24 per cent 
increase over 1975. 

Meanwhile the research report analyzed 
that the personal income of Seoul citizens for 


the same period averaged $763 on the current . 


price while that for the previous year totaled 
$599. 

The announcement also revealed that ‘the 
population of the capital increased from 6.8001. 
721 in 1975 to 7,163,843 last year a 5,3 per 
cent rise over one-year period. 

By industry, social overhead and service 
industries accounted for 68.4 per cent while the 


agroforestry and fisheries industries for 23 per 


cent and the mining industry sector for 29.3 
per cent the research report disclosed. 


_ Korea News 


of the ` 
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INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


C. F. Koppen, Pioneer of German Budhdist 
Research, A Friend of Karl Marx Aud Friedrich 
Engels 

- Prof. Dr. Heinz Mode writes in the Maha 
Bodhi :— 

For a long time a certain word of Friedrich 
Engels has been noted, which he had written in 
his ‘Dialectics of Nature‘. Here he compared 
‘Buddhists and Greeks’ in regard to their first 
attempts in dialectic thought on a 
comparatively high level of development. This 
passage, writtenin 1875, has been unduly 
neglected and the question has not been raised 
how Engels came to know about 
dialectics at all. / 

There is a very plausible explanation. which 
may lead tofurther research. Both, Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels, have been good 
friends with a German scholar of the 19th Cen- 
tury, who has contributed no little to Buddhist 
studies, who, in fact has been the first German 
to write a comprehensive book on Buddhism. 
This scholar is Carl Friedrich Koppen ( 1808- 
1863 ), and his name is mentioned repeatedly 


in the great edition of the works of Marx and | 


_Engels, His biography given in the registers. 
In volume 37 the register says : ‘Koppen, Carl 
Friedrich (1808-1863), radical publicist and 
historian, young-Hegelian, got to know Karl 
Marx in the Berlin, ‘Doctorclub’ and remained 
his lifelong friend, 1842 a cceworker in the 
‘Rheinische Zeitung’; during the revolution 
of 1848 and 1849 active in the democratic 
movement.” 


This very Koppen has published ‘a famous- 


book in German language: ‘Die Religion des 
Buddha’ Vol. I, Berlin. 1857; Vol. H; Berlin 
1859. This book has been considered a classic 
of Buddhist studies since its appearance and is 
recognised even by the latest scholars in the 
field of Buddhist studies as a classic. In this 
book Koppen amply deals with the early Bud- 
dhist dialectics, in Volume I on pages 596sq and 
mentions the German philosopher Hegel, to 
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whom he, as well is his friends, Karl Merx and 
Friedrich Engels, owed much in their philoso- 
phical views, although they went far seyond 
their master’s teachings. 

Karl Marx got to know Koppen durmg his 
Berlin days ( 1839/1840). C. F. Koppen pub- 
lished a book on ‘Friedrich der Grosz2 und 
seine Widersacher’ in the year 1840 at Leipzig, 
a book which he dedicated to ‘My Friend Karl 
Heinrich Marx from Trier’. 

Friedrich Engels too knows Kopper from 
this early period. In an article, written about 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, Engels writes : ‘Ruze has 
spoken about the enlightenment of 
Hegelianism, Koppen has sided wih him. 
Both of them feared no enmity, followed up 
this course, facing even the danger ofa split 
of the school, and therefore al! honotrs are 
due to their courage 1 At about the same 
time Friedrich Engels wrote a large poem 
‘Triumph of Belief’, in which he repeatedly 
mentions Koppen as a ‘really good man, with 
his spectacled eyes’ or as a man, who is worried 
that no blood was shed. There is evena 
caricature drawn by Engel’s own hanc, on 
which may be seen Koppen. Engels had written 
his name under the figure, characterised sy his 
easy way and his spectacles. Again, in u letter 
written by Engels to Ruge on 20th Marck 1842 ` 
from Trier, Engels remarks: ‘I have heard 
nothing for a long time from Koppen’. 

All this refers to the early period. Some 
time later, in the year of the ‘Communist Mani- 
festo’, a letter written by Friedrich Engels to 
Carl Friedrich Koppen has been preserved. It 
was sent from Koln on Ist Sept, 1848. 

But the most important sources in the works 
of the German Marxist Classics referring to 
Koppen are written again some years later. 
Karl Marx ‘wrote a letter to Friedrich Engels 
on 14th December 1855, when he was in 
London. Here he says quite distinctly: 


‘Since years Koppen works fora book on 
Buddhism’. 
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And, most important of all, is a letter 
written by Karl Marx to Friedrich Engels on 
10th of May 1861 from London. Karl Marx 
refer; to his recent stay in Berlin and says: 

‘In Berlin I visited also Friedrich Koppen. 
I found him to be quite the old one. 

Eere it is definitely .proven, that’ Marx 
(and ofcourse Engels too) well knew Koppen’s 
writings on Buddhism, and it is stressed, that 
Mary considered it an important book. Any- 
how, it is amazing for one, who knows, how 
critically minded both of them, Marx and 
Engels, have been even towards their close 
friends, to notice that they always speak of 
Koppen with kindhearted and benevolent 
words, and that they did so over a period of 
almot fifty years. / 

Ali this will be sufficient proof to show 
close connection and mutual friendship between 
the Founders of Marxism and the first German 
scholar, who wrote a classic onthe study of 
‘Buddhism’. ~ : 


Smalipox Eradication in India : Its Lesson For 
Applied anthropology 

. A. Morinis writes in “Man in Indian”:- 

Abstract: Traditional Hindu belief generally 
attrikutes an episode of smallpox to the 
displeasure of the goddess of smallpox (known 
as Sitala and by other names). The therapy 
undertaken to. 
propitiatory of the divine. The Government 
of India World Health Organisation. Smallpox 
Eradication programme followed `a scientific 
approach to smallpox, emphasizing preventive 
vaccination, and succeeded in its eradication 
goal m 1975. It is suggested that this programme 
achieved success because its techniques were 
non-conificting with traditional religiomedical 
ideas and practices. This analysis reveals a 
lesson whichis of importance to all other 
public health and development projects, in 
India and elsewhere. | 

The goddess Sitala is undoubtedly one of 


combat the disease in therefore - 
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the most fear-some of Hindu deities. Mounted. 
on her ass, she travels about spreading pox- 
measles, chickenpox and smallpox among 
the people. What is fear-inducing about her 
image is not rs physical opperance, which is. 
disarmingly benign, but the knowledge of the 
devastating ravages which smallpox has. 
periodically brought to the Indian countryside. 
More than 2,18,000 cases were reported in 
India in 1974 (Henderson 1976-32), and not 
all cases are recorded. Her ravages in India 
have been reported as far back as 1550 A. D, 
(Bang 1973-96) and certainly stretch back. 
farther than that. 

In July, 1975, India experienced its last casc 
of smallpox. The eradication of the disease was. 
confirmed by the World Health Organization. 
in 1977 and India was declared non-endemic 
for smallpox. The methods of the eradication 
progrmme and its eventual success have been 
documented elsewhere (Henderson 1976; 
Sharma and Grasset 1975). What 1 wish to. 
focus on in this paper is the nature of the 
encounter which took place between traditional 
medical beliefs and modern medical practices 
during the smallpox programme in India. 

Anthropologists have tended to analyze 
medical matters in terms of the meanings of 
these systems to the people concerned ‘(see 
Young 1976). While this is interesting in 
itself, it is possible to utilize analyses of differ- 
ing medical systems for practical purposes. 
This was done during the smallpox programme. 


Analysis revéaled that;:traditional and scientific: 


medicine approached smallpox and its treatment 
from very different perspectives. The potential 
for conflict between these variant approaches, 
which would likely have doomed the smllpox 
programme in India to failure had it developed 
never did soto any significant extent. An 
explanation for this avoidance of confiict 
suggests: important lessons for all programmes 
which intend change among traditional people 
in India and elsewhere. 
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Throughout rural India, the appearance of 
smallpox is generally considered to be a mani- 
festation of the goddess Sitala (known by a 
variety of regional names). Her character and 
the folk conceptions surrounding her activities 
have been dealt with at length by Bang (1973), 
Junghare (1975) and Babb (1975). In essence, 
an appearance of smallpox is considered to be 
an expression of the presence of the goddess 
within the affected individual. It is believed 
that an outbreak of the disease is the result of 
the neglect of the goddess by the people. Her 


seizure of an individual is a demand for propi- 


tiation by the family and neighbours of the 
victim. Assoonas an attack has occurred, 
steps are taken to regain the favour of the 
goddess—she dislikes dirt, so the house will be 
cleaned, Puja (worship) would be performed for 
her (Junghare 1975 : 299), the leaves of the 
‘neem’ tree, which are believed to cool the 
patient as well as ‘cool’ the goddess’ wrath 
(Babb 1975 : 129-132) would be spread on the 
floor, hung from the door and, in some cases, 
spread on the patient’s skin. Within the tradi- 
tional medical system of rural India, an episode 
of smallpox is met with: 
kinds, to the deity concerned, and although 
there will be local variation in rituals and 
magical materials, there is a universal concep- 
tion of individual sickness as a manifestation of 
divine intention. | 
This summary of traditional Indian small- 
pox beliefs contrasts very greatly with scientific 
ap proaches to smallpox. The disease here is 
' seen to be caused by a virus, transmitted 
directly from individual to individual by drop- 
‘Jet transmission. Infection is prevented by 
vaccination. There is no treatment and no cure. 
y Infection passes after 21 days, unless death 
intervenes (see World Health Organization 
Expert Committee on Smallpox Eradication 
. 1972.) 
The smallpox eradication programme in 
India entered an intensified phase in 1973. The 


appeals, of various ` 


principal strategy of the programme involved 
detection of cases followed by extensive vacci- 
nation inthe infected locale. It was curing 
these localized ‘containment’ efforts that the 
potential for conflict between these contrasting 
traditional medical beliefs and modern practices 
occurred. 

Incidents of overt conflict, usually taking 
the form of resistance to vaccination did 
indeed take place. ‘In my own experierce I 
observed an epidemiologist in south Bihar 
being met at the entrance of a tribal villaze by 
men armed with bows and arrows. In another 
incident a 60 year old vaccinator pursued an 
even more elderly women up a tree to adminis- 
ter vaccination. Opposition of this kind was 
most often justified by explanations which 
stated that meddling by men in the rea.m of 
the smallpox goddess would only further -ncite 
her anger and result in more and worse cases of 
disease. This belief led also to the -hiding of 
children from vaccinators. 

At best, where there was not open hostility 
to the smallpox programme, there was indife- 
rence but almost never enthusiasm. This 
attitude is fully comprehensible if one examines 
the attitude to disease held by the traditioaalist 
in India. To him, becoming ill is not a rardom 
event with a statistical explanation. Events 
occur because of the wishes of men and deities. 
The effects of divine will are ontolog cally 
equal to the acts of men. Since smallpcx is 
not caused by man, it follows that responses to 
its occurrence which do not treat with its divine 
cause are misplaced. The health department’s 
efforts to control smallpox merely by vacina- 
tion were seen, by this train of logic, as’ insuffi- 
cient in not addressing the divine source o: the 
disease. ` As one informant stated, “You may 


_give me tikka (vaccination), but what will you 


do for\Ma’s (Sitala’s) anger ?” 

This attitude contrasts very strongly with 
the scientific understanding of events among 
men, including disease. Science sees the 


’ contact of 
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occurrence of smallpox in terms of chance 
objective entities. 
reactions are predictable according to laws of 
interaction in a mechanical universe. It is 


exposure to a virus which makes one ill with ~ 


sma lpox. 

It is in their approach to disease as an indi- 
vidual event that these two medical systems 
differ most significantly. Scientific medicine 
seeks to understand how disease operates for 
every individual, and to prevent its occurrence 
in any individual. Traditional Indian medicine 
pursues an understanding of which universal 
force has singled out this particular individual 
for this sickness episode and for what reasons. 
‘Thus, while scientific explanation offers a 
paradigm for understanding a mechanical event 
in an objective cosmos, it does not offer an 
explanation for the aspect of illness as a perso- 
nal life-crisis. It is the latter which traditional 
medicine supplies. - 

Traditional Indian medicine efficaciougly 
explains disease as an individual event. While 
no empirical evaluation would show traditional 
medical practices for dealing with smallpox tn 
India to rival preventive vaccination in success- 
fully restricting infection by smallpox, it is the 
efficacity of traditional medical beliefs in provi- 
ding an understanding of individual health and 
disease, and the relationship between these and 
cosmic forces, which explains ther popularity, 
and the indifference which greeted the govern- 
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ment smallpox programme. This programme 
did not succeed in appealing to the peorle, 
whose medical paradigm hinged on the func- 
tions of explaining the reasons for personal 
illness and for allocating responsibility. 

It is therefore likely that the smallpox pro- . 
gramme in India succeeded because it did not 
enter into conflict with ‘existing local medical 
practices. There need be no conflict on 
medical grounds between a puja and a vaccina- 
tion, and its was only rarely that the people 
subject to vaccination felt that vaccination 
would offend the goddess. These two -systems 
of medicine function according to contrasting, 
and complementary etiological paradigms. One . 
advocates therapy because of a virus and the 
other for the anger of a goddess. Each has a 
different conception of the etiology of disease, 
and so prescribes a therapy to deal with what 
it sees as first and fundamental causes. Each 
works from a different understanding of the 
cosmic forces at play in an episode of disease. 

The success of the smallpox programme in 
India can be attributed to the avoidance of 
conflict of this kind. Its lesson is clear for. 
development planners of all types of projects. 


1. The author worked as an anthropologist 


with the World Health Organization in 
the Indian National Smallpox Eradica- 
tion Programme in Bihar and West 
Bengal during 1974-75. 
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Ideals of Health and Strength 

The health of a nation and the physical 
strength and stamina of the individuais consti- 
tuting the nation depend on many factors not 
all of which are easy to secure by the personal 
effort of the people concerned. First in the 
list of things that should be secured to give 


good health to the people is good food. This 
means food that is nourishing and is free from 
infection and adulteration. The food must also 
be properly stored, prepared and consumed in 
balanced quantities. Not all countries produce 
all food materials in sufficient quantities and 
wherever the question of imports arise the con- 
sumers cannot arrange it without the assistance 
of the national governments. As things are, 
the world has many places which require to 
import wheat, rice, pulse, meat, milk, butter 
etc. etc. and large scale shipments of food stuff 
are a regular fcatre of international trade. 

Wheat from America, meat from Australia 
milk, butter and cheese from ‘Holland, fruit 
from the Middle East and so on and so forth 
give us a picture of world trade in food 


_ drinking water-and. on enquiry ' we see 
even 





material, After food we find suppliers of 


that 
in India there are thousands of villages 
which have no. proper arrangements for supply- 
ing drinking water to the inhabitants. The 
matter can be settled in a satisfactory manner 
by boring deep tube wells or by constructing 
dams and canals.; but not enough work has 
been done in this sphere which has left the 
problem of drinking water shortage partly 
unsolved. After water comes the question of 
clothing, living arrangements, washing etc. 
Here also not enough houses are built annually 
in our country to make proper living arrange- 
ments for all the people who need homes to live 
in. This problem may also be present in other 
countries and it can only be solved by organi- 
sing things nationally. After housing come 
medical aid, games and sports and the solution 
of the problems of unemployment, good work- 
ing conditions etc. which have a bearing on 
national health. When all these problems arc 
solved and arrangements are made to enable 
the people to live well the ideal of national 
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health will be achieved in an easier manner. 
A Fuklic Utility Concern 

11.30 A.M. The late morning hour when 
ladies have their coffee break and retired gentle- 
men finish reading newspapers and answering 
letters Morning callers, bill collectors and 


‘hawkers still come and go and life flows at a 


slow ebbe just because no one is in 2 hurry any 
longer to get things settled or done. At 11.30 
hours 4.M. the door bell rings in a flat in the 
fashionable quarter of the city of Calcutta in 
which some people live who are reasonably well 


placed in life and,who have used the public . 


utility services of gas, electricity and telephone 
for lorg decades. The door bell rings and 
when the door is opened a bewhiskered person 
says he has‘come to disconnect the electric 
installation for non payment of bill that fell 
due ten months ago. The resident of a the flat 
was tcid that if he has paid that bill be could 
produce the receipted form failing which 
should pay the bill in cash then and there or 
have his electric line cut peremptorily. _ The 
occupier of the flat said that he had paid all 
bills that had come regularly and that no one 
had wr:tten to him about any unpaid accounts 
at any ime during recent months. Whiskers 
said he could not help that. His instructions 
were to collect the amount of the bill in cash or 
to discannect the line. He would not accept a 
cheque nor come back after an hour in order to 
give time to the occupier of the flat to go to his 
bank ard cash a cheque. The bill collector 
said if the bill has been paid, the paid bill can 
be produced for his inspection. But all paid 
bills weve kept in the private office of the 
resident of the flat and would take about an 
hour to be brought to the residence of the 
gentleman ; but the minion of the electric 
supply company could not wait for an hour as 
he had other places to visit. At this stage the 
daughte~ of the house came to her father’s 
rescue and produced a sheaf of currency notes 


for payment of'the alleged unpaid bill. The 
bill was paid and a kachha receipt was granted 
by the agent of the company. Needless to say 
that the gentleman immediately went to his 
office and found that the ten month old bill had 
been paid end the whole affair showed how 
public utility can be transformed to public 
nuisance due to the slack and officious ways of 
those who specialise in misusing power. Had 


any one checked the books of the company 


carefully before issuing the disconnection order 
to the fellow who was employed to cut electric 
lines, no orders could have been issued at all. 
For when tie gentleman went to the head office 


of the CESC he easily found that the bill had 
already been paid. . 


If the electric supply com- 
pany spent as much energy in maintaining a 
steady supply of electricity instead of indulging 


- in dramatic acts of disconnection of supply and 


prolonged load shedding and general stoppage 
of supply oz electricity, things would have been 
better for all concerned. The consumers 
would have escaped the indionity of unjustified 


discontinuation of power supply and their elec- 


trical appliances saved from the shock of fre- 
quent stoppages of operation due to current 
failure. 
the public play an honourable part in the 
scheme of p-oduction, distribution and con- 
sumption of the service. Sudden visitations 
from gruff and uncompromising weiders of wire 


cutting shears, making-false-accusations of non 


payment or bills and demanding immediate 


payment in cash of bills that have already been 


paid, are symptomatic of autocratic power 
running amuck, not of public wiy service. 


China Self £cliant ‘ 

When China became a people’s Republic 
the rulers of China took total charge of the 
resources of the nation and fixed how the 
nations’ assets, both fixed and moveable, 
human and man made, natural and mechanical, 
nationally or individually owned or borrowed, 


Public utility service should mean that » 
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and available to the Chinese nation one way or 
another, would be utilised for the economic 
advantage of the Chinese people. Generally 
speaking the Chinese were fairly organised and 
developed in their economic activities and the 
new government did not make changes or ex- 
periments in their-work of reconstruction of the 
great country unless they found any such 
changes productive of extra economic or politi- 
cal gains. Another thing has to be noted and 
it is the natural desire of the Chinese to rely 
upon their own possessions and work potential 
rather than on borrowings from foreign coun- 


_ tries and the know/edge and skill of the techni- 


cal personnel 
countries. 
mic ventures the Chinese depended, to some 
extent on Russian know how, financial aid and 
but very soon they developed 
an antipathy for the Russian aud started 
paying off the Russian borrowings sending 
Russian technicians back home and 
manufacturing their own plants > an 
implements in order to be self-sufficient. The 


invited to China from other 


idea of seeking economic assistance from _other ` 


countries is clearly not liked by the Chinese 
and they have progressed remarkably well 
during recent years without any foreign help, 
This is not restricted to the advancement of 


agriculture and basic industries but has gone - 


into scientific research of the most abstruse and 
difficult sort. China’s defence industries are 
quite highly developed and she makes her own 
ships, submarines, missiles and fighting planes. 
Her progress in the nuclear field has not been 
very negligible and she can give a good account 
of her martial progress in land, sea and air. In 
the beginning when China had not made much 
progress she displayed an aggressiveness which 
is the norma! reaction of people who are not 
militarily fully developed and have many 
potential enemies. But as time passed China’s 
hostile attitude to other nation’s mellowed 
down and China began to Jook for contacts in 


In the earlier stages of their econo- 


the field of games, sports and ccmmerce. 
There are some places near mainlanc China 
through’ which China deal with the outside 
world. Among these Hong Kong is perhaps 
the most important. The Western naticns have 
dealings with the Peoples” Republic of Khina 
through various Hong Kong traders. Japan 
probably buys and sells through Hong Dong or 
in other manners about which people know 
little. One says Nepal and Burma ae also 
passages for goods transit to China and the 
latter country probably pays for these goods in 
gold and silver or in foreign money of tie sort 
that is internationally accepted as med um of 
exchange. It is not known how far China uses 
the assistance of her ally Pakistan in th2 eco- 
nomic sphere. But there must be dea ings in 
which Turkey, Iran and other Asiatic ccuntries 
participate and Pakistan: also has : share. 
Coming to China’s commerce with othe. lands 
one knows that the Peoples Republic has 
transactions with some African, countres are 
also with at least one country of the Balkan 
region. China being a land rich in natural 
resources and being the home of many of the 
worlds most skilful workmen should find it 
easy to develop trade relations with the outside 
world. The Chinese people have great enter- 
prise and exceptional! talent in solving problems 
of production. They have also a rare in‘ entive 
genius which has enabled them in the paēst to 
do things in the sphere of. produring ceramics, 
silk fabrics, food articles, paper etc. etc. which 
have roused the admiration of the world. A 


. nation that has invented gun powder and prin- 


ting and has built the great wall of Chira and 
is the home of millions of craftsmen cannot be 
forgotten as: far as exchange of goods of 
various kind goes. | 


Stndy of Languages and Education 


In the early days of the development and 
preservation of human knowledge and c ilture 
there were preceptors who taught their pupils 
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grammar, poetry, logic, philosophy and the 
various arts like music (vocal and instrumental), 
dancing, histrionics, painting, sculpture, the 
manly arts like riding, sword play, archery and 
the domestic arts of cooking, embroidery etc. 
etc. Later on the theoretical or intellectual 
brancaes of learning were separately taught as 
language, logic, history, philosophy, politics 
and the great treatises ileft- by the famous 
thinkcrs for the guidance of posterity. Among 
other subjects in which human learning was 
concentrated one had to place Astronomy, 
Mathematics, Chemistry or the qualities of 
thi.gs im every day use, Law and social 
manrers and customs. Science as a major 
branch of knowledge came into the field of 
education in very modern times and physics, 
chenustry, biology, anthropology, zoology, 
physiology etc. opened up a vast field of 
enqu:ry and knowledge in which people studied 
the Endings of the great scientists who had 
prececed them and carried out experiments on 
their own in laboratories, museums and 
demcnstration centres. 
of science presented a new approach to know- 
ledge to students they continued <o discipline 
and .ystematise their thoughts and the methods 
of expressing and communicating what they 
have learned with precision and accuracy by 
use cf correct words and phrases and sound 
reasoning which they acquired the ability to use 
by studying languages, diction and grammar. 
Without proper knowledge of languages no 


bod: can communicate any thoughts to others. 


with any degree of perfection. Also a good 
knowledge of languages is necessary for under- 
standing what others have said or written about 
any subject whatsoever. This applies in the 
case of the study of sciences or any general 
subject like history, literature, philosophy, or 
law. Knowledge of languages is also necessary 
to understand correctly the precise meaning of 
text., documents, annotations, commentary, 
critical essays and what one hears at lecture 


and carry out. 


But though the study - 
wwork should have thorough education. 


sessions or in radio broadcasts. Even letters 
written to one would appear meaningless to 
such persons as have no clear knowledge of 
languages. In the modern world any useful 
member of society has to read newspapers, 
official notices, forms and. various anounce- 
ments. Unless a person has a sound know- 
ledge of tke official language of the region he 
lives in, he has little likelihood of keeping pace 
with what goes on all round him and. is bound 
to suffer money loss and indignity by reason of 
not knowing what he should know. A sound 
knowledge of languages is necessary for all 
persons who have responsibilities to undertake 
Doctors, engineers, lawyers, 
military men, executive officers of government 


departments and industrial establishments have 


to write reports, read circulars, gazettes, law 
and procedure books—in short all sorts of 
written matter which require a knowledge of 
languages to convey any sense to the readers. 
It is therefore essential that all officer class of 
persons who are usually graduates and have 
received intensive training in particular lines of 
This 
should include lessons in languages, that is in 
grammar, literature etc. for the purpose of 
enabling them to read. write and speak certain 
languages with precision. clarity and accuracy. 
A person who canot express his thoughts in 
words and phrases which have exact sense and 
meaning. and do not suffer from any ambiguity 
or vagueness, is-not fit to hold any office of any 
importance ; for he will speak and write about 
important matters in a manner which will have 
room for doubts and misunderstanding, and 
that can never be permitted in fields of work 
of a responsible type. Civil service training 
always includes a certain degree of education in 
languages and literature, Those who qualify 
for the higher level jobs usually have good high 
school education followed by under graduate 
training for three or four years. During these 
years the prospective officers have to read many 
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high standard books ` in certain chosen 
languages, write essays etc. in those languages 
and also speak in those languages during 
coaching hours. Generally speaking they have 
school and college education for about tweive 
years during which they develop a familiarity 
with tbese particular languages which give them 
a knowledge of grammar, literature etc. and 


also make them practise writing and speaking 


in those languages. Without this training they 
cannot become fully articulate in particular 


languages. 


` Importance of Calcutta 


When after the decline and eventual dis- 
appearance of Muslim overlordship in Ind:a, 
Europeans began to progressively contro] more 
and more of the economy and acquire political 
power in India ; the British built many forts 
and commercial centres in this , country among 
which Fort William and Calcutta had a special 
importance. Many things developed in and 
around Calcutta which had a special signi- 


ficance in so far as they pointed to the coming, 


of the modern age in India. Printing and the 
appearance of books and newspapers, the 
development of a new interest in Sacred Books 
of India and the formation of cultural organi- 
sations, libraries, collections of band written 
texts and setting up of museums were other 
symptoms of an intellectual approach to Indian 
civilisation. and culture. The formetion of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,.the Indian Museum, 
-the National Library, The Eanciya Sahitya 
Parishad, the publication of numerous books, 
magazines,. journals and pamphlets and the 
-organisation of various socio-political Associa- 
tions point to India’s acceptance of modern 
western institutions. The British did not lack 
learned persons and with them were French, 
‘German, Portuguese, Dutch, Russian and 
Italian collaborators who studied ancient 


` Indian literature, linguistic forms, philosophy, 


Jaws and customs. There were others who 


were students of arts and crafts and so-ne wio 
attempted synthesis of Indian and European 
institutions. Theatres, schools and colleges, 
studios and cultural societies grew, end while 
some Europeans were just exploiters there 
were other others, though only a few, ho were 
not money grabbers but believed in mentel and 
moral exchanges. 

The coming of Europeans to Indie put an 
end to the growth of Middle Eastern Mius!im 
influence in the royal courts of India. Muslin 
invasions had made many modificiticns in 
India’s art motifs, economic and political 
institutions and ideological opproach *o retirio- 
social problems. The coming of Eurezcans 
began a new process of adjustments which 
introduced new words in Indian langaages as 
also foreign idioms and ideas. Indiar F: raits 
concentrated on English and other forcign 
(European) languages and many ferei jr exrerts 
in languages took up the study of Sarskrit and 
the major Indian Janguages. Calcutta became 
a great cultural centre and the study of English 
and the Western sciences was talen up by 


l 
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persons who were inspired by Raja Rammohun | 


Roy. Books began to be written abo it modern 
subjects and schools were set up to ecucate the 
people along new lines and with Engl.sh as the 
medium of instruction. Western idea. naturally 
developed and Calcutta began to hav2 modern 
libraries, museums, art collections, sociai and 
religious reform centres, homes fo orphans, 
destitutes, widows and the aged, zoo gardcns, 
botanical ardens, science laboratori s, learned 
societies, political assceiations etc. etc. So 
that soon this grcat city came to the known as 
the secona city, after Lendon, of the British 
Empire. 

Schools naturally encouraged people to 


organise colleges and universitie in which 


higher studies could be pursued anid Caicutta 
during the nineteenth century becam a great 
centre of learning. A galaxy of intellectuals 
came to illuminate Calcutta’s menta’ firmament 
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many of whom created contacts with Europe 
and America and were connected with religious 
and social reform. India had a great 
renaissance, the second one after the Kavya 
perioc of the post Buddhist era, and the centre 
of the intellectual rebirth was ‘Calcutta. Raja 
Ram [ohun Roy, Michael Madhusudan Datta, 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, 
Keshao Chandra Sen, Swami Vivekananda, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Jagadish Chandra Bose 
and riany others did creative work which 
helped to put the name of India in luminous 
colour, on the cultural map of the world. The 
Indian National Congress ‘was organised in 
Bombey in 1885 A.D. but the first president, 
W. C. 2onnerjee was a Calcutta man. Among 
other pioneers in the political field one must 
mention A. M. Bose, another Calcutta man, 
who ‘was a senior Wrangler of the Cambridge 
Univer: ity and was connected with the Congress 
movement. In fact in the field of nationalist 
agitaticn, Calcutta with Sri Arabinda, 
Brahmebandhab Upadhyay, Chittaranjan Das, 
Subhas Chandra-Bose:etc. etc. was an impor- 
tant certre of the Freedom Movement. 
those ho believed in violent methods of 


attaining freedom were mostly Calcutta people, , 


althougn a good number of them were from 
the Punjab and Maharashtra. Actually the 
occasional fights that took place between the 


i freedom fighters and the British forces took 


place in Bengal; in Chittagong, Baiasore on 
the Orissa border, and the estuary region of 
the Garges near Calcutta, many British .and 
British indian personnel were shot down in and 
around Valcutta. 

Coming back to Calcutta’s importance as a 
great modern centre of culture we have to 
mention the Universities in and near Calcutta. 


The Cacutta University is one of the oldest 


| centres 


after which came the 
and the Burdwan 
numerous colleges 


of learning 
the Kalyani 
There are 


Jadavpur. 
Univaisi_ies. 


All: 


attached to these universities and thousands of 
students study in these institutions. Many of 
these institutions have to be mentioned when 
one discusses the history of the growth of 
modern education in ‘India. The Hindu School 
the Hare School, the Sanskrit College, the 
Bethune School and College, the Vidyasagar 
College, the St. Xavier School and College, the | 
Scottish Churches College, the Srirampur 
College, the Presidency College. the City 
College, the Campbell Medical College (Now 
Nil Ratan Sircar Hospital and Medical College) 
the Science College, the R. G. Kar Medical 
College (the first non official Medical College 
founded by Nil Ratan Sircar and Suresh 
Sarbadhikary) the Brahmo Balika Sikshalaya, 
the Brahmo Boys School, the Tropical school 
of Medicine and many others which did pioneer 
work in the field of education. Among scienti- 
fic and cultural centres not directly connected 
with university education ,one should mention 
the Art School, the Bose Institute, the Indian 
Statistical Institute, the Calcutta School of 
Music, the Sangeet Sangha, the Uday Shankar 
Dance Akacemy, and the many centr.s where’ 
one can get lessons in sitar, mridanga, vocal 
music etc, For specialised education and - 
training we must name the Sibpur Engineering 
College, the Deaf and Dumb School and the 
Calcutta Blind School. -© There are also Ayurve- 
dic and Homeopathic Coileges and centres 
where one can learn Dentistry, Hathayoga, 
Wrestling, Boxing, Body Building and field 
games and sports. Calcutta also has very good 


. arrangements for teaching swimming, rowing, 


motoring etc. There are also several well 
managed institufions to teach people short 
hand, typewuiting, telegraphic, telephonic and 
teleprint work. One may also say that Calcutta 
has some good institutes for imparting know- 
ledge of Personnel Management, General 


Management, Labour Relations etc. where 
experts give lessons to learners. 
As to the spiritual and religious ‘aspects of 
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individual and social life, Calcutta can claim 
a special position in the world:as being the 
place where the Brahmo Samaj movement’ was 
started by Raja Ram *Mohun Roy and lis 
successors Maharshi Devendranath Tagore 
and Brahmananda Keshub Chandra Sen. 
Sri Ramkrishna Paramhansa and Swami 
Vivekananda had their ashram at Dakshineswar 


and Belur which were suburbs of Calcutta.’ 
The Kalighat Temple and the Jain Mandir also - 


should be mentioned. In the economic sphere 
the numerous Jute mills and presses and the 
commercial organisation dealing with tea 
exports and the trade in Lac, Mica, Forest 
Products, Coal and Engineering goods have 


‘lent a significant position to Calcutta. 


Calcutta has a day population of nearly 
10 milion persons out of which abou: three 
million persons go back every ‘evening to their 
suburban and village homes. In times of eco- 


‘nomic difficulties and distress large numbers of 


villagers come to Calcutta from Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, United Provinces and the 
State of Bangladesh. The trade of Nepal, 
Bhutan, Assam, Naga Land, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram etc., added to the normal trade of 
the provinces of Bihar, Orissa and parts of the 
trade of Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
eastern Uttar Pradesh also pass through 
Calcutta. The sea borne trade of Calcutta is 
limited by the navigability of the Hooghly (also 
known as Bhagirathi and Ganga) river; but 
this is being corrected by the development of 
the estuarine outlet of Haldia which is a little 
way out of the traditional rivering port of 
Calcutta. There have been attempts made by 


other provinces to divert Colcutta’s trade and ~ 


commerce to other ports like Vishakhapatia- 
nam, Paradwip or Kandla, but nothing much 
has been achieved by the efforts made by the 
decriers of Calcutta for the reasor that 
Calcutta’s economic advantages: have deve- 
loped during a long period of 200 years arid 
these cannot be acquired by the rival ports un- 
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less large numbers of industries grew in the 
vicinity of those ports along with a con-entra- 


tion of skilled workers, political economic and 
Social institutions; also educational, c tural 
and various other facilities that we have des- 
cribed in relation to Calcutta’s importarce in 
the preceding paragraphs. Localisation «f eco- 
nomic superiority cannot be created by I:gisla- 
tion nor by implanting some establishmer:s. It 
takes long decades to foster the groth of 
helpful circumstances provided natural fictors 
donot obstruct such growth. As faras w: can 
judge, Calcutta’s favourableness cannot be 
created in another place without speading 
thousands of crores of rupees over long years 
and that also provided no inclement f: ctors 
came up to obstruct such fostered graftiig of 
factors of intensive economic significann. A 
natural growth has numerous roots through 
which is draws nourishment from the scil it 
grows in. Very few of these are visibla to 
people and similar growths cannot be forc:d to 
take place by any artificial process of planting 
something in an unsuitable spot. The . factors 
which helped to develop the great cit- of 
Calcutta were too numerous to be compr: hen- 
sively listed. They were political, cultural, 
religious, intellectual, commercial, geographi- 
cal, ecological and economic in the widest 
meaning of these terms. We can neither c-eate 
the appearance of these factors by  artiicial 
means, nor force them to vanish by any 
pressures which neutralise the forces 
nature brings into operation. . 


Gold 

= The Indian rupee is not valued izter- 
nationally by its officially stated gold content : 
but its value in the money markets of the world 
depends on the value of the Dollar, the Pcund 
Sterling, the Mark, Yen and Swiss Franc. 
That is to say that the rupee is not a zold 
standard currency bnt acquires certain cx- 
change values from time time as fixed by the 


Can 
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government of India who undertake to give so 
much in Dollars or Pound Sterling for 100 
rupees. In order to be able to maintain these 
officially declared exchange rates the Reserve 
Bank of India has to have funds of foreign 
money, gilt edge bonds and gold (and silver) 
which they use whenever the market value of 
the rupee falls below the declared level. The 
Indiar Government buys gold and also sells it 
in orcer to obtain supplies of Dollar, Pound, 
Yen, Mark or Swiss Franc. The stocks of goid 
that the Reserve Bank of India holds now have 
been purchased at prices that were much less 
than what the sale of that gold will now 
obtain in the open market. If the average 
price paid by the RBI had been’ Rs. 200 per 
10 gms. at the time they purchased the gold ; 
and if the current price obtainable in the 
marLet should turn out to be Rs. 600 per 
10 grs. The RBI would make a profit of 
abort Rs. 400 crores per 100 tonnes of the 
yellcw metal sold by them. This would be no 
mead gain considering the fact that the Indien 
Government can certainly produce much more 
thar 100 tonnes of gold to dispose of in ‘order 
to sccure purchasing power at world level. The 
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buyers of the gold from the stocks held by the 
Government of India would no doubt release 
some of it to buyers in India who will 
probably convert a large proportion of what 
they buy to ornaments some of which will per- 
haps be exported to meet the demand for 


Indian made jewellery in other countries. This 
will yield profits to the makers of the orna- 


ments and their exporters ; thus creating gains. 
for India and Indians indirectly. At one stage 
in the past Gold Control rules and regulations 


' had interfered with the natural flow of the 


products of Indian Goldsmiths to the outside 
market, as well as had credted obstacles in the 


local trade in jewellery. Thousands of skilled 
workmen gave up their work of ornament 


making and gem setting at that time. What 
the Government of India are now planning to 


do by sale of large quantities of gold in the 
open market will perhaps help to rehabilitate 


some of the jewellery workers, and also bring. 
back to India her lost trade in ornaments. 


Whatever happens production, distribution and 
trade processes will be revived and activated 
by the proposed sale of gold instead of locking 
up numerous tonnes ofspecie in-the vaults 
of Indian mints., 
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AMENDMENT MACHINERY 
. VS. PATIL | 


As there is adjustment in the life of men so 
is amendment in the life of the constitution. 
The constitution itself, as Justice O. W. Holmes 
rightly says, “is an experiment, as all life is an 
experiment”. A person himself has to adjust 
to the circumstances of the world and not vice 
versa. Similarly, the constitution itself has to 
adjust to the circumstances and to the needs of 
the people of the state. Otherwise conseque- 
nces will arise, menacing the situation. 

The constitution adjusts itself to the situa- 
tion byan amendment by the amending 
machinery: An amendment is a panacea. The 
obstacles on the way of progress of the people 
will be avoided, receiving new life and vigour, in 
response to human wants. An amendment is, 
in the language of Burke, “a contrivance of 
human wisdom to provide for human wants”. 

A written constitution is generally, written in 
a particular time and situation to suit the occa- 
sion by a majority party of the day, to achieve 
its own objectives. 
not suit after the lapse of certain period, as.-it is 
but natural that, time, situation, objectives, in 
short, everything, might have changed then. 
The constitution will be then a strange, worn 
out, conservative one to the new circumstances. 
Then an amendment only can adjust it to snit 
the situation. Every written constitution, 
usually, provides for such amendment by an 
amendment machinery, on certain lines. 

The Indian constitution also has provided 


for such things in the part XX, under Art 368, 


and at other places. The purpose of the present 
paper is to evaluate the meaning, scope, posi- 
tion, power and procedure of amendment to 
the Indian constitution, suggesting further 


2 


The same constitution may - 


amendment to the amending article itself to 
achieve the desired objectives. 
The unique feature of the Indian 2onstiw- 


‘tion is that there is a clear provision for, to 


amend the provision of the Amending article. 
Generally, the constitution makers provide for 
amending machinery to amend the corstitution 
but fail to mention a provision to amend the 
amending machinery itself. Mr. Nirer De, the 
then Attorney-General of India, while arguing 
for in support of the validity of constitution 
24th 25th and 29th amendments before a 
special 13 judge Bench of the Supreme -Court, 
held the same opinion. ‘Having regard to the 
legal problem noticed in the working of the 
various constitutions, like those cf United 
States, Australia and Canada, our cozstitution 
makers provided for amendment of the 
amending article itself, namely, article 368, he 
said’’2. 

Uptil now ( Ist May 1976 ), the cmending 
article 368 is amended twice, first ir 1956 by 
the seventh Amendent, which omitted tae words 
and letters “specified in parts A and B of the 
First schedule” from the 2nd para, in the 
section (2) under Art 368. The seconé was in 
1971 by the historical 24th amendment, which 
reshuffled, reshaped the amending article. That 
was the turning point in the history of the 
constitution which re-defined the pos-tion and 
powers ofthe parliament directi”, of the 
judiciary indirectly and of the role of the 
Fundamental Rights particularly. The 24th 
amendment, in particular, crushed campletely 
the power of the section (2) of the Article 13 in 
the Part III under the title “Fundamental 
Rights’s. The present paper aims at the further 
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| amendment to the amending article, 


our constitution. 
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namely 
368, to give uniformity, definitness to the 
amending procedure as suggested at the end of 
this paper. 

Meaniag and Scope : 

The word “Amendment”, generally, mean 
a change in the present existing thing. That 
may meanan addition or a deduction or a 
change in any direction. The similar meaning 
may be found to the word “Amendment” in 
Art 368, section (1) reads 
thus: “Not withstanding anything in this 
constitution, parliament may in exercise of its 
constitutuent power amend by way of addition, 
variation or repeal any provision of this cons- 
titution in accordance with the procedure laid 
down ia this article’’3.. 

Both, Mr. H. M. Seervai then Advocate 
General of Maharashtra, and .Mr. Niren De, 
then Attorney General of India, while arguing 
for the validity of the 24th, 25th and 29th 
amendments before the 13 judges Bench gof the 
Supremz Court of India, upheld the view that 
the amending power under Art. 368 was wide 
without any limitation or “implied” restriction 
“Article 368, he( Niren De) contended, 
restricted only the procedure or the manner or 
form and manner required for amendment ‘but 
not the kind or character of amendment that 
may be made.”4 Again, Mr. Niren De 
submitted that his main point- was that the 
amending power under Article 368 was subject 
to no limitations inherent or implied’5,. In 
short Mr. Niren De’s “point was that in 
providing for the very amendment of Article 
368 itself, our constitution makers left no doubt 
that the meaning and power of amendment 


| under Article 368 was wide’‘6. 


The main argument of the minority judge- 
ment in the Shankari Prasad Vs the Union of 
India, Sajjan Singh Vs the State of Rajasthan 
and of the majority judgement in the historical 
Goloknath ease, was that the amending power 
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under Article 368 was narrow and was subject 
to implied limitation. The chief justice’ 
K. Subbarao’s clear view, in the Golaknath 
case, was that Art 368.was not able to amend 
the Fundamental Rights to restrict or to take 
away or to abridge, whereas it might amend to 


add to the rights. According to his lordship 
Art 13, cluse (2) restricts the power of Art 
368, in particular, in connection with the 


Fundamental Rights. To clear up this doubt, 


` the 24th amendment was made witha specific 


purpose to widen the scope of Art 368, nullify- 
ing completely. Art 13, clause (2). . Yet, the 
controversy regarding’ the scope of the 
amending power of Article 368 is not ended 
satisfactorily.. For that, there is a necessity to 


amend Art. 368,,again,{to elarify the matter 
of the scope-of Art. 368. 
Pover: | 


Another-controversy is regarding the posi- 
tion and power of Art 368 itself. Whether the 
said article lays down merely the procedure of 
amendment tothe constitution or the said 
article itself is having the substantive power to 
amend the constitution. Here, also, the same 
main parties differed in their views. The 
minority judgement in the Sankari Prasad Vs. 
the Union of India, in the Sajjan Singh Vs. 


State of Rajasthan and in the majority judge- ' 


ment in the Gojakanath case, have upheld the 
view that Art 368 lays down a mere procedure 
and that has no substantive power within itself. 
Whereas, Mr. H. M. Seervai, and 
Mr. Niren De, while arguing for the validity of 
the 24th and 29th amendments before the 
special Bench of 13 judges of the Supreme 
Court, have upheld the view that the Art 368 
itself is having the substantive power to amend 
the constitution. According to Mr. Niren De 
“The kind or character of amendment, could be 
found only in Article 368’°7. “He also 
submitted that the word only in Article 368 
meant that the constitution did not permit any 
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or the parliament and state 


` section (2) of the Article 368, 


other method of amendment ( except the one 


specified in article 368)’8. 

Mr. Niren De was firm with his view that 
the amending power wasin articie 368 itself 
and not inthe residuacy legislative power of 
parliament. “The Attorney General expressed 
disagreement with the main majority judgement 
in the Golakanath case which held that the 
amending power of parliament was to be found 
in its residuary legislative powers and that 
Artiele 368 contained only the procedure for 
amendment’’9. 

A general common sense view will be, in 
this connection, that the real amending power 
is in the amending body, namely the parliament 
legislatures, as 
required with necessary special majority, as laid 
down in the procedure. Clause (e), under 
supports this 
common sense view that the whole Article 368 
provides for the provision and procedure of the 
amendment. The clause (e) provides for 
amendment ofthe amending provision and 
procedure of the Art 368. 

The Preamble : 

The Preamble of the constitution, also, has 
drawn the minds of many that whether it ean 
be amended or not according to the provisions 
of Art 368. The view of the majority judge- 
ment of the Golaknath case was 
Preamble of the constitution was not the part 
of the constitution, so that could not be amen- 
ded by the amending machinery. But 
Mr. H. M. Seervai, Advocate General of 
Maharashtra arguing for the state of Kerala 
before a special 13 Judge Bench of the Supreme 
Court, opined that the preamble was not only 
the part of the constitution, but also the part of 
statute Jaw concerned. “Earlier, counsel 
contended that in respect of ordinary statute 
also preamble formed part of the statute law 
concerned”’10. 

Even if the common sense view may agree 
that the Preamble is the part and parcel of the 


f 


that the 


constitution and also it may be amenced ; bu 
it will not agree such a precious part of the 
constitution will be at the mercy of only 


two-thirds majority of the Parliament. 
In this case the first para of clause 
(2) of the Art. 368 is applicable and 


not even the 2nd para. Itis better thet there 
must be a greater degree of rigidity while 
amending the Preamble, the key-stone of the 
constitution. 

Basic Features : l 

Another controversy is regarding thc amen- 
dability of “essential features’, or “basic 
features’, or “basic structures” of the constitu- 
tion. There is no definitness regarding the 
basic features themselves. According to the 
writ Petitioners who challenged the -validity of 
the 24th, 25th and 29th amendments, the basic 
features were like; “parliamentary democracy, 
federal structure, rule of law and judicial revicw 
and religious rights and fundamental rizhts’’11. 
To this list the Preamble may be, better, added 
which mainly guarantees Sovereign Democratic 
Republic, Justice, Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. Another difficulty is that who is 
to decide that whether a feature is basic-or non- 
basic. Undoubtedly, the supreme court is an 
authority, as it is the guardain ( Art 32 ) of the 
constitution, but not parliament, because, parlia 
ment isa federal legislature which is 
subordinate to the constitution. 

Kesavanand Bharati’s case is histarical in 
the sense that the bench of 13 judges 
unanimously upheld.the validity of the 24th 
amendment which amended the Art 368. But 
seven out of thirteen judges, in the same case 
held that parliament by amendment of the cons- 
titution could not affect the basic features of 
the - constitution. 

Mr. Niren De, then Attorney General of 
India, while arguing for the validity of tne 24th, 
25th and 29th amendments “contended before 
the supreme court that there was ‘no limitation 
whatsoever’ in the expression ‘amendment’ in 


Article 368 of the constitution and therefore, 
the amending power under this article 
empowered parliament to amend each and 
every provision of the constitution by following 
the procedure prescribed under this Arlicle’’12. 

Further, he “submitted that, as regards the 
scope and width of amending power, there was 
no distinction between essential features’ or 
essential provisions, and the rest, of the 
provisions’ 13. He supports his view with the 
judicial meaning of the word “amendment.” 
“He submitted that his main contention was 
that the expression ‘amendment’, as judicially 
understood, meant the power of the amending 
body to change fundamental principles of 
Government (meaning, legislature, executive 
and judiciary) under a prescribed procedure 
subject to specific exceptions, if anv’14, The 
main point of Mr. Niren De was that the 
amending power under Art. 368 was unlimited, 
that could reach any provision basic or non- 
basic of the constitution. After hearing this 
view, some were afraid that not only the 


Fundamental Rights, but even the parlia- 
mentary democracy-may be taken away by 
constitutional amendment. To decide the 


matter thoroughly once-for all, the whole bench 
ofthe Supreme Court met under the chief 
justice A. N. Ray, in 1975. But that ended in 
a day posing many doubts in the minds of the 
public. 

In this reference, the last doubt is, whether’ 
the whole constitution may be rewritten, dis- 
carding the present one. According to the said 
conteution of Mr. Niren De thisis possible 
without any doubt. In the same case ‘“‘the 
chief-justice remarked that, speaking for him- 
self, it would be difficult to lend support to the 
proposition that by exercise of amending 
power, a new constitution could be created’’15. 
According to His Lordship ‘‘amendment’’ 
“meant making certain changes for improve- 
ment of a given constitution as understood by 
the given legislature exercising the amending 
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` 368 under part XX, provides 


power’’16. An amending body, while amending 
the constitution, always thinks thatit is for 
improvement. Not only striking down of any 
article, chapter, or part of the constitution, 
even the whole constitution by way of amend- 
ment, the amending body will definitely think 
that it is for improvement, peace and progress. 
Then, one can very easily imagine the calamity 


to the constitution and ae blow ito the people 
of the country. 


Nature : 

Rigidity or flexibility of the constitution 
depends mainly on the amending procedure of 
the constitution. These two types owe their 
origin to Lord Bryce in his “Studies in History 
and Jurisprudence’. There are three schools 
of thought regarding the nature of the Indian 
constitution. To some it is flexible, to others, 
rigid, and to the remaining it is neither fiexible 
nor rigid. So that tothe latter is is the best 


type andevena contribution to the law and 
practice of government. i 


There is on uniformityin the amending 
procedure of the Indian constitution. Article 
for two types of 
procedure. In addition, there are again two 
types, in other places of the constitution, The 
first para of the section (2) of Art 368, provides 
for the main procedure of amendment, which 
reads : “An amendment of this constitution 
may be initiated only by the introductiton of 
a bill for thé purpose in either House of 
Parliament, and when the bill is passed in each 
House by a majority of the total membership 
of that House and bya majorty of not less 
than two-thirds of the members of that House 
present and voting’17. In this procedure both, 
initiative and ratification powers are given to 
the parliament only. That shows the unitary 
feature of the constitution. The second 
procedure of amendment of the constitution 
isin the 2nd para of the said section of the 
said article, in addition to the first para. The 
second para reads thus : 


om 
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‘Provided that if such amendment seeks to 
make any change in- 
*a) article 54 (Election of president), article 55 
(Manner of electlon of presiden}), article 73 
(extent of executive power of the Union), 


article 162 (extent of Executive power of. 


State) or.article 24] 
Union Territories), or 

b) chapter IV of part V (The Union Judiciary), 
chapter V of part VI ( The High courts 
in the states), or chapter I of part XI 
( Legislative relations between the union 
and the states ), or l 

“‘c) Any of the lists in the seventh schedule 
( list I Union List, list IT State, and List 
HI Concurrent List ), or 

*‘d) the representation of states in parliament, 
or 


( High courts for 


“e) the provisions of this article (i. e. 368 ). 

“The amendment shall also require to be 
ratified by the Legislatures of not less than 
one-half of the states by resolutions to that 
effect passed by those legislatures before the 
bill making provision for such amendment is 
presented to the President for assent‘’18. 

In short, the second procedureis with 
reference to the federal feature of the consti- 
tution. The initiative power is only to the 
parilament and not to the state legislatures. 
Even in ratification, only one-half of the state 
legislatures have to approve, comparable to 
other standard federations, the Indian system 
is less rigid. According to K. C. Wheare, the 
U.S. A. constitution isa standard federal 
constitution andthe Indian is quasifederal. 
Art. V of the U, S. A. constitution provide : 
“The congress, when two-third of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary; shalpropose mend. 
ment to the constitution, or on the application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
states, shall calla convention for proposing 
amendment, which in either case shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of 
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of three-fourths of the several states, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, is the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the congress” 19. 

The constitution of Australia, 
standard federal constitution, gives the 
initiative power to the parliament (by an 
absolute majorty in each House) and 
ratification power toa majority of electorates 
(i. e. referendum) ina majority of states. 
The Canadian constitution ( The British North 
America Act, 1867 ), quasifederal to Dr. K. C. 
Wheare, canbe amended by the  cutside 
authority, Great Britain.’ Recently the 
Dominion parliament is empowered to imend 
the constitution. 

The third procedure of amendment :o the 
Indian constitution, which is not found in the 
amending article 368 again, refers to the 
Certain provisions cain be 
amended only byasimple majority of the 
parliament, for example, Art3, and Art 4 
(formation or alteration of states ), art 33 
{armed forces), Art 34 ( Martial law) and 
Art 169 (abolition or creation of Leg slative 
councils in states ). Certain provisions, which 
begin with the phrase “until parliament ocherwise 
provides,” also, can be amended by a simple 
majority of the parliament. 

The last procedure which is unique, applies 
only to the state of Jammu and Kashmr. Art 
368 does not apply to the said state ‘unless 
applied by order of the President under clause 
(1) of article 370”20. in other cases the 
President of India has no discretionary or veto 
power concerndto amendment. Tle .24th 
amendment takes away the provision, “it shall 
be presented to the president who shell give 
his assent to the Bill and thereupon’’21. 

A judicial review is the last hurdle on the 
way of amendment. The Ist, the Ith the 
24th, the 25th, the 29th and the 39th amend- 
ments were challenged in the supren= court 
of India. In addition, certain previsions, 


the 2nd 
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which contain the phrase ‘‘subject to public 
order, decency or morality”, can be decided, 
if challenged, ultimately by the supreme court. 
Then itis restriction on the amendment 
machinery and on the amending article. That 
may lead to rigidity of the constitution. 

“What makes the Indian constitution so 
rigia’’, writes Ivor Jennings, ‘“‘is that in 
addition to complicated process of amendment 
it is a detail and vast field”. To this re-writing 
the constitution is only the solution. Now 
that is not required. 


Suggestions : 


In the light of the above discussion on the 
topic of amendment of the Indian constitution, 
it may be suggested that, the amending article 
368 should be amended again, the 3rd time, 
according to the provision under clause (e) in 
the section (2) of the said Article on the 
following lines. p 

1. Itis better that the amending article 
368 should be definite in all respects, like 
mearing of amendment, scope of amendment 
and the power and position of the amending 
article. Section (1) of the Art. 368 should be 
amended thus “...amend by way of additon. 
deduction, substitution, variaton or repeal any 
provision basic, non-basic or Preamble of this 
constitution, or rewrite a new constitution in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in 
this article”. 

(2) Instead of a complicated and different 
modes of procedure, a single, uniform 
procedure of amendment should be followed. 
The initiative power should be given either to 
parliament with an absolute majorty of total 


membership in each house or to a majority of. 


state legislatures with an absolute majority of 
total membership in their each House. The 
two-thirds majority of. total membership in 
each house of parliament and two-thirds 
majority af state legislatures with an absolute 
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should be required for ratification. Some may 
object to this saying it will result in too much 
regidity of the constitution, and particularly not 
desirable in cases of temporary arrangements, 
where at present only the parliament amends 
with a simple majority. Generally, amendment 
may comc at thc will a ruling party. 
without even the base of public demand. Then 
the calamity to the constitution, constitution’ 
makers, and to the public will be unaccountable- 
ifthe amending power is given only to the 
parliament. 

(3) The above suggested single procedure~ 
also improves and safeguards the status and 
position of the states onthe line of federal 


‘principle. The constitution makers’ main point 


was to attain unity, and solidarity of the 
country, as then, ` the division of the country 
communalism, princely states, poverty, illiteracy 
posed the problems. But the’ present trend is 
towards decentralization and formation real 
federation. | 


(4) During emergency the constitution 
should not be amended, otherwise tthe situation 
may be exploited to-suit thepurpose of the ruling. 


party at the expense of opposition parties and 
the public. 


(5) The president‘s assent is necessary for 
anamendment of the constitution. But he 
should not use his discretionary or Veto-power..’ 


The president is also a part of the amending 
machinery but not the decisive, but only the 


formal: l 
(6) a section (4) should be added to the: 
amending article 368, which should contain : 


Art. 368 deals with the procedure of amend- 
ment and accordion to which the amending 
machinery'i. e. the parliament, the state 


legislature, with their required majority and 
the President of India with his formal assent, 
has the power to amend the constitution. 

With these amendments, the amending 
article may improve.to our expectation. But 


majority of total membership in their each honse still, one should agree that nothing is perfect 
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and permanent. Gettell rightly says, “No 
constitution canbe perfect and permanent 
since the best form of government is a relative 
matter changing as conditions change”. 


~~ 
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MUSEUMS AND MASS COMMUNICATION 
- ALOK KUMAR SEN 


Whenever I pass. through Chowringhee 
Road the Indian Museum sparks my feelings of 
juvenile curiosity. For the moment I forget 
the present, my senses delve into the past, the 
memories of my first entrance into the museum 
flash back. 

‘The same thoughts caught my senses again 
when I was experiencing the inaugural function 
of the Eleventh All India Museums Camp, 
sponsored by the Government of India, Depart- 


ment of Culture, Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare, which took place at the New 
Auditorium, Indian Museum on Friday, the 
20th ` February, 1976. \ The Camp and the 
Asutosh Birth Centenery Auditorium were 
inaugurated by Shri A. L. Dias, Governor of 
West Bengal and Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Indian Museum. It was a pleasant e ening 
packed with lectures and cultural prograncme. 
Participants from all corners of the ccuntry 


took part in debate, discussion, seminar, lecture 
etc. on different aspects of Museology and 
Mass-communication. The eight-day long 
camp was ended on 27th February, 1976. In 
this article I am trying to present the thoughts 
anc themes of different speakers covering a 


widespread branch of human quest for know-. 


ledge. 

in museums our beloved past is preserved 
with motherly sentiments. It acts as a 
lamplighter to illuminate the dark days of 
civilization. Here we can think of the bygone 
days anid visualise the future-thus it plays asa 
link between the path we have already lived 
through and the paths we have not yet walked, 
though there are many untrodden places in the 
road to our destination. 

The National Museum of Calcutta can feel 
proud for its heritage and prestige. Rarest 
collections, for ever, attractive presentation, 
scientific methods of preservation and well- 
organised administration are . the pillars of 
success of this museum in the field of national 
culture. 

Mu: cology—a :abhnce of kuowledge : 

There is a feeling in some sections of the 
public that being the pursuit of knowledge, 
science is something above the ordinary level of 
understanding and interest. But our changing 
menial set-up. is gradually coping with new 
ideas. To-day we think of taking active part 
in different fields of science. This type of 
internal urge is very essential for country wide 
economic and scientific growth. All sorts of 
projects cannot enhance national development 
and initiate a strong basis for cultural advance- 
ment. 

Museology is a subject dealing with matters 
pre-historic. Though itis not so glamourous 
and popular like other branches of science 1. e. 
space, electronics, engineering, etc. it hasa 
preminent role to play in the human quest for 
the unknown. 

Time is divided into waves of years and 


.decades , we are advancing 
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towards the 2ist 


Century, but still we can not forget our past . 


history. Traditional annals and factual incidents 
influence our civilisation. Museology is the 
store-house of knowledge in this field. 
Museums—their role in mass-communication : 
How can museums take an active part in 
encouraging mass-consciousness ? This is a 


question to be solved by analysing many aspects. 


of human history. Man has some inherent 
eagerness for the past days. We live in 
past-in the reminiscences of lost glories. Thus 
we have some sort of sentimental feelings for 
the days which are gone for ever. Museums 
teach us to pay ‘attention to our cultural 
heritage. 

The museum contains several branches of 
knewledge like Archaeology, Anthropology, 
Ancient History, Plant Pathology etc. etc ; 
each of them have some special scope of action. 
Archaeology acts like a torch to lightup our 
dark days. May be the light is feeble to-day, 
but each to-morrow shall see more and more 
of it. 

Anthropology aims at analysing man’s 
origin, nature and features on a scientific basis. 
Blood-group experiments, bonestructure culture 
give us facts of great. significance. 

Expansion of Educational Technology througb 
Museums. 
Museums have some special role to play for 


the expansion of Educational Technology and 


National Development. If education is a pre- 
requisite of economic growth, it may be useful 


to examine the technological infra-structure of — 


the educational process in order to determine 
the relative costs of the technological and other 


choices for optimum production of scientific: 


knowledge and its effective distribution and use 
within a social system. 

Though modern education looks eagerly at 
“electronic galaxy of events”, Museology may 
have some prominent role to play for the 
development of educational process. In western 


the 
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countries the technological revolution is going 
on with speedy movcments but in a develop- 


ing country like India this cannot solve the 
problem. l 
Educational technology, for our present 


purposes, could be best difined as the applica- 


tion of the laws and recent diescoveries of the 
sciences to the process of education. Recent 
achievements of ancient history, archaeology, 
anthropology etc.should be demonstrated to the 
commoners with a view to make them conscious 
in these fields. Sociology plays some vital role 
in anever changing society like ours. Non- 
technical subjects have some special aptitudes 
to mould sociology from a new angle of vision. 
Study of museology and other related subjects 


is highly essential in order to maintain educa-. 


tional excellence with simultaneous democra- 
tization of higher education. Recently a group 
of research-workers have shown with proper 
statistical data that per capita expenditure for a 
non-technical student is Jess than that of a 
technical student. In a socialistic country like 
India -much tress should be given on mass- 
education which is being ignored for a long 
time. Thus we have manufactured a few 
scholars by spending much money, when the 
rest remain under the veil of illiteracy. 
New Techaology for mass-communication : 
To-day science is advancing in a gallop. 
The old ways of mass communication are 
totally replaced by modera methods. In our 
country, changes are taking place in this field. 
Though in the fundamental stage it seems to be 


costly and troublesome to introduce a completely 


new form of communication. But in the long 
run we are being helped. Because education 
on a large scale requires application of 
mechanica! methods which is only possible with 
modern equipments. 
. Audio-visual method—aims and objestives: 
Instructional use of audio-visual material 
marks the beginning of a new 
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education. Audio-visual commur cation, 
broadly interpreted, would include lectu-es, use 
of text books and other verbal ‘materials but in 
the context of new technology of instiuction, 
restricted to such special kinds of 
communication devices and” procedures as 
motion pictures, film-strips, television, 
recordings, graphic illustrations, model and 
charts. In this sense, new method of edacation 
has been subjected not only ` to sub.tantial 
research work but also expanded expe:iments 
and applications, specially to the masses. This 
method should be immediately introdrzed in 
museology for spreading of mass communica- 
tion. 

Computer aod Programmed learnings : 

The rapid growth of computer technology 
has opened the wayof its ever increasing 
application in education- In commun‘ation 
through Museums computers can be used for 
data presentation, comparative analysis of 
different ages and the methodological app-oach. 
But in India computer technology is still in its 
infancy. Ithas not yet become a p:atical 
instructional tool for widespread implimenta- 
tion. 


radio, 


Satellite and its vital role : 

Now a days mass communication devends 
on satellite-oriented technology. India isa 
member of International Tele-Communication, 
Satellite organisation by ‘broadcasting de Na 
programme through Satellites over a large area 
of the country. Its application is to be s read 
also over museology for large scale projects. 
Mass-commanication though Periodicals : 

The science magazines of our country face a 
serious dilemma; Beeause it has to work al- 
most unaided by other media, inan  aze of 
tremendous scientific and technological devzlop- 
ments rapidly changing values with yesterdays 


attitudes and tools. But it may influence the 
core ofthe heart ofa reader by replecing 
myths, magics, and superstitions by logic, the- 
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ories and experiment. Still to-day we are 
addicted to non-scientific basis which form a 
sizable part of contemporary consciousness. 

It seems to be ridiculous to stress on an old 
method where science has advanced so far. But 
even to-day the importanee of the press is not 
minimised, rather it seeks for newer fields of 
. function. Proper presentation throngh snaps 
and graphs can make articles on ‘Museology 
more attractive and understandable to the 
common readers. 

In India, a country with complex social 
problems, pretechnotronic educational 
technology with a carefully planned stratcgy of 
necessary financiol and human inputs to ensure 
highest possible utilisation of latent resources, 
is welcomed. The latest sophistications of the 


fost developing sountries should be analysed 
with proper care for their -introduction to 
Indian soil. . i 

In conclusion:I should say that Museums 
are the prominent channcls of mass-communi- 
cations. It is nearer to the heart and dearer to 
the mind than other media. In orderto keep 
pace with the other? branches Museology must 


be decorated with modern appliances and 
mechanisms. 
Particularly in our country where a large 


number of people are living in utmost distress 
and poverty, seventy percent of them have no 
literary background, Museology has some 
duties to perform and responsibilities to 
fulfil for the establishment of an enlightened 
India—the India of our dreams and thoughts. 


a A 


Dr. GUNAPALA PIYASENA MALALASEKERA— 
DIPLOMAT, EDUCATOR, SCHOLAR AND MISSIONARY 
BUDDHADASA P, KIRTHISINGHE - 


The Sth Anniversary of the death of 
Dr. Gunapala Piyasena Malalaskera will be 
observed in April 1978, ‘by the World Buddhist 
Communities and the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists. He was the Founder-President of 
the. World Fellowship of Buddhists (1950-58). 
The World Fellowship Buddhists 18th Gn. 
Conference will be held in Tokyo in March 
1978 ond this will be a significant on his 5th 


death Anniversary Celebration. Known 
internationaly as a distinguished scholar, 
educator, and diplomat he passed away 
in April of 1973. Hei is remembered 


with much admiration for ‘his good will 
and as being foremost among those who 
interpreted the cultural and spiritual tradition 
of Sri Lanka to the nations of the world. 
His education and especially his career were 
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Dr. GUNAPALA PIYASENA MALALASEKERA 


on the highest level of scholarship and 


demonstrated the immensity of his giftedness: 


and the versatility of his talents. . 

He was born in 1899 in Pandura, Sri Lanka, 
and graduated from the Ceylon University 
College with a B.A. (London). He further 
obtained his M.A., Ph.D., and D. Litt. at 
London University. In later years he received 
honorary degrees from Ceylon and Moscow 
_ Universities, was made a membre d’Honneur 
of L’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient of Paris, 
and received titles from the king of Cambodia 
and the Sangha Council of Burma. He taught 
at Ababda College and Nalanda Vidyalaya in 
Colombo, and held the position of the Dean of 
the Faculty of Oriental-Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Ceylon and Chairman of the National, 
Council for Higher Education. His most for- 
. mative years were spent as Professor of Pali 
and Buddhist{Civilization at that university, no 

Jess than thirty years, from 1927 to 1957. This 
leading Buddhist scholar also played an active 
role in numerous societies and institutions. He 
was President of the All Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress and Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer for the Pali Text Society in Ceylon. 
He lectured on Buddhism and cultural subjects 


and participated in UNESCO projects through- 
out the world. 


His career as a diplomat is no less impre- 
ssive. He was at various periods Ambassador 
to Czechoslovakia and Poland and Minister to 
Rumania. In 1962, he was High Commissioner 
to Canada. It was, however, following his 


diplomatic appointments to Moscow and the 
United Nations that he spent over three years 


at High Commissioner in London (1958-60). 
` During these years European Buddhists had an 

opportunity of appreciating his qualities as an 

cnvoy of the Buddha-dharma. During his stay 
t in London he endeared himself to all those who 

came into’contact with him by his informality, 

charm, wit, boundless humanity 
- enthusiasm. 


and 
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He was a well-known figure at the United 
Nations in the late 1950’ies and early 1960’ies ; 
being a brilliant conversationist, he wes gene- 
rally at the center of activities. He was the 
leader of his country’s delegation to the 
General Assembly in .1959 and 1960, and in 
1961 he became Permanent Representazive. He 
was considered one of the most eloquent 
extemporaneous orators of the United Nations’ 
General Assmbly in 196]. U Thart, then 
U.N. Secretary General, and the U.N. diplo- 
matic community as a whole, listenec to his 
opinions with respect and also were charmed 
by his humility, honesty and integrity. He had 
a magnanimous and arresting personality. 
Upholding Buddhist traditions he never served 
liquor at diplomatic functions at the U.N. Lon- 
don or even in thirsty Moscow. 


Malalasekera‘s uniqueness stemmed from 
his Buddhist education and scholarship. in 
keeping with the tradition of Dispamok of 
ancient Taxila University, he had -isen to 
the highest position in the field of academic 
scholarship in Sri Lanka and kept the torch of 
learning bright and undiminished by training 
successive generations of scholars. Continuing 
the pioneering efforts of the Buddhist educa- 
tion movement he helped in the estab:ishment 
and development of Buddhist educational insti- 
tutions throughout the island. In the 
of the early Pali scholars who brought the 
doctrine of the Buddha to the west, he was 
responsible for editing and _ elucidating 
Pali texts for the benefit of .interaational 
scholars. His well-known works 
the History of Pali Literature in Cėy'on and 
the Dictionary of Pali Proper Names. He 
edited the Cambodian Mahavansa and its 
commentaries. His magnum opus was, however, 
the commencement of the editing of the Encyc- 
lopedia of Buddhism to commemorate the 
2,500th year of Buddha Jayanti. As Editor-in- 
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chief he was mainly responsible for both Jaun- 
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ching the project and obtaining the collabora- 
tion of scholars of international standing. An 
English Sinhals dictionary was compiled by him 
singlehandedly to cater to a long-felt need. 
Hence men of learning the world over record 
their sixcere appreciation of his great scholarly 
contriti tions. The greatest ‘tribute that can be 
paid to him is the continuation of his literary 
efforts. . i 

He was essentially a man of culture in the 
sense that he successfully absorbed the best in 
East and West. And if one may twist a phrase 
thit the late professor himself used elsewhere, 
it may te said of him as well that “Whatever 
he toucked, he' transformed into ‘Music, into 
Beauty, into Joy”. He may have not been 
loved iy all, but he disliked none. He was 
religious and quite philosophical in outlook. 
AS a ling ina chain of illustrious university 
dons of Lanka, he inspired courage and confi- 
dence in a long line of pupils that still conti- 
nues to serve this land. Practically every artist 
in Ceylon worth his name had at one time or 
another profited by the patronage extended by 
Dr. Malalasekera. Those who were successful 
now in tne field of art, music, and drama recei- 
ved his help and encouragement when they 
were ncvices struggling to establish themselves. 

There are quite a few interesting episodes 
some of which reveal his excellent caliber and 
personal character. As a young student 
Dr. Malalasekera tried to follow in the foot- 
steps of ais father. He entered the then Univer- 
sity Coll2ge as a medical student, but due to 
the trazic and untimely death of his father, he 
had to switch over to the less expensive course 
in Oriental Janguages. This was one of his life- 
long regrets, in spite of the unsurpassed fame 
he achieved as an’ Oriental scholar, for he 
thought he would have been of greater service 
to humanity had he become a doctor of 
medicines. 

One day when Dr.. Malalasekera had 
returnec for a holiday from London where he 


- simple 


_that the values taught by the 


was High Commissioner; a young boy from his 
own native Malamulla; about to proceed to the 
United Kingdom for higher studies, visited him 
and introduced himself to him. Dr. Malalase- 
kera advised him: ‘‘My dear child, you should 
try and become a doctor. 
doctor, try to bea nurse. There is no ser- 
vice greater then alleviating human. suffering.” 

Dr. Malalasekera’s power of retention was 


fantastic. . When the inaugural meeting of the ` 


world Fellowship of Buddhists was held in 
Colombo; delegates froin various countries 
delivered their speeches in many languages, some 
in German, several in French and others in 
English. Dr. Malalasekera, convener and 
President-elect, sat quietly, eyes closed and 
head resting on his clasped hands atthe back 
as if listening idly. When the last delegate had 
finished, he rose, clasped his hands over his 
belly, thrust his chest forward, and rendered in 
to English and French every preceding speech 
one by one. 

Dr. R. L. Seni, the well known Buddhist 
scholar and medical practitioner, said of him, 
“Dr. Malalasekera is verily a lovable person- 
ality. If ever there wasa man who combined 
living with high thinking, it is 
Dr. Malalasekera, and it may be safely said, 
that if ever there was: a man who was more 


‘married to the Dhamma than to his family, it 


is he again. Moreover, in the years to come 
he is prepared for more and more sacrifices so 
Buddha may be 
enabled to role for peace of 
the world.” 


In summing-up, Dr. Malalasekera’s life and 


play a vital 


acts may have been expressed in Ven. Dr. 


Saddhatissa’s statements. He says: “Ceylon 
has lost an illustrious. Buddhist scholar who, 
although maintaining the closest links with 
the academic world, never lost his appealing 
traits of simplicity and humility. His was a 
nature that stood firmly: for justice and 
righteousness, for impeccable honesty and 
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integrity, for kindness and compassion. He 
was a counsellor, guide, friend and teacher to 
many through out the world. Dr. Malalase- 
kera was a man loved and respected by teacher 
and student, rich and poor, the famous and 
the unknown. He led an extraordinary full 
and energetic life right up to his passing away. 
His loss willbe deeply felt in the fields of 
Buddhist scholarship and general Buddhist 
activites.” 7 


Asa further means of cherishing his 
memory, a few, words from his addresses to 
the 10th conference of the world Fellowship of 
Buddhists held in Sri Lanka in 1972 are quoted 


here : “It is in men’s minds 
ideologies are born, resulting in tension and 


war, and it is from the minds of men that these 


conflicts should be eradicated so that humanity 
may be filled with thoughts of karmony and 
peace. The Buddha anticipated the U.N. 


Charter twenty-five centuries ago, when he 


declared thatthe mind is the foremost the 
forerunner ofall things, good or bad, tnat 
when the mind is cleared of evil, ' peac: and 
kappiness will reign.” Indeed, posterity will 
cherish the .memory of Dr. Malalasekera 


because of his rare and happy combination of 


teacher, scholar, neHglOus and social werker, 
and diplomat. 
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THE HINDU HERITAGE OF BALI 
B. RADHAKRISHNA RAO 


For about fifteen centuries, beginning from 
the first century of Christian era,the resplendent 
lignt of Hindu culture illuminated the whole of 
South-East Asian region under its enlighte— 


ning spell of creative fervour and intellectual — 


splendour. It was the enlivening spirit of 
Hindu culture that shaped the evolution of the 
cultural ethos ofthe whole region. So deep 
has been the impact of Hindu culture on South | 
East Asia that even after the replacement of 
Hinduism as dominant religion by other faiths, 

people in these countries still cherish with 


pride the heritage of Ramayana and Maha- 
bharatha. Influence of Hinduism is strongly 
discernable all over South East Asian region 
with the mystic fervour of Hindu culture stil] 


pervading the whole spectrum of kuman 
activities. In Indonesia which succumbed to 
Islamic faith atthe beginning of fifteenth 


century, Hinduism continues to rule the +earts 
of the people. The colour and magic of dance- 


drama based on Ramayana and Mahabharatha 
held practically everyday in' one or the other 
village of Indonesia add to the mystic splen- 
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dour of temple-dotted Indonesian landscape. 

Of all the islands of Indonesian archipae- 
logo, Bali alone had the singular distinction of 
preserving Hinduism in its pristine: form the 
onslaughts of Islamic hegemony. This marvell- 
ously beautful island adorned with scintillating 
ffowerbeds and lush corn flelds has over 20,000 
temples, big and small, scattered among the 
terraced rice fields, in the cemetries, in the 
market places, on the golden beaches, in the 
dingy caves and among the roots of venerable 
trees ; perhaps - moreso than in any other 
country the spirit world dominates the lives of 
Bali's people. More than 68% of the 2-milliion 
inhabitants of this island sprawling over an 
area of 2,065 sq miles are staunch Hindus. The 
name Bali is said to have been derived from the 
mythical demon king Bali, who in the Hindu 
mythology symbolises the virtue of generosity 


and self-lessness. Towns and villages of Bali. 


abound in statues of Agastya and Kaundinya 
the venerable sages of yore. 

Balianese Hindus are supposed to have 
emigrated from the eoast of Orissa and West 
Bengal, some ten centuries back, when the 
Hindu splendour shone forth -in all its glory in 
the Indonesian. archipaelago. Many of the 
moruments and shrines built by them are on 
the pattern of temple architecture prevalent in 
eastern India. Balianese have strong attach- 
ment to spirit cult and they follow a religion 
which is a curious amalgamation of Vedantic 
creed and Tantric cult. The most popular 
deity of Balianese Hindus is Anantha, who is 
supposed to be the embodiment of the power 
of divine trinity—Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. 
Balianese install, on special occassion, what 
is called ““Padmasans” with all the invocation 
to Hindu Gods and Goddesses to sanctify the 
occassion. The Brahmin priest wears his 
priestly gown, puts on Rudraksha around his 
neck. Then he wears the sacred thread. So 
invested, he invites Ganesh, Vishnu, Shiva and 
‘Brahma as also other cherished deities to come 
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‘there 


illumination. 


and grace the sacred seat;“Padmasana” decora- 
ted with four columns of fruits, flowers and 
cornsheafs. With this invocation, tne deity 
is supposed to have occupied the Asana and 
sanctified the place. Then the regular ritual of 


worship with the Gayatri mantra and other 
vedic invocation follows. After the worship- 
is over the last prayer said in chorus aud 


“prasada” is distributed. 

The fountainhead of culture in Bali is 
banjar, a kind of temple like courtyard which 
is an open air theatre, a meeting place for the 
village council that is wholly controlled by the 
village. 

Though casteism is prevalent among the 
Hindus of Bali, itis neither strictly followed. 


nor rigidly adhered to. Marriage between a 


‘boy anda girl belonging to different castes is 


quite common. A preponderent majority of 
Balianese are non-vegetarian and they cremate 
their dead. They emphasise 
Maha Yagna and Kalasha Pooja. Brahmin 
priests chanting half- forgotten Vedic Mantras. 
are an ubiquitous sight in the island. As in 
India, so in Bali, when a child is three months. 
old the ritual of name giving is performed when 
the baby is adorned with bangle, ear rings 
and other ornaments. Feasts and festivals as 
celeberated in India during auspicious occa- 
sions arealso common in Bali. One such 
festival called Deva Sangha is held every year 
at the end of which evil spirits are driven out. 
In Bali,.as in the 
are many statues to be found 
Gods with four arms or with 
Nearly all Balianese 
palm leaves on the 


of 
four heads. 
literature is written on 
lines of ancient Indian 
literary manuscripts. Balianese, like other 
pious Hindus, offer manes to their departed 
ancestors once a year in a fair called Galungon. 

In Bali, Ramayana is the most conspicuous 
vehicle of. religious fervour and cultural 
Ramayana is said to have 
travelled from South India, with its more florid 


upon Pancha. 


neighbouring Java, 





~ 





imagination and more spicy Shaivite flavou 
in which magical powers take the place of the 


power of human virtue, into the island of Bali. 
Practically, everyday Ramalila is staged in each 


of the Bahianes villages. Mostly Romoyana is 
staged agains the backdrop ofa magnificent 
shrine in the argentic effulgence of full-moon 
light. i 

The most popular version of Ramayana as 
enacted in Bali is called Ketjak (monkey-dance). 
In this 
position of prominence next only to Ravana 
with Rama coming off a poor third. And what 


character the Hanuman makes and 
choreography he is lavished upon. 


white figure ona dark Balianese 


dance-drama, Hanuman occupies a 


a superb 
what a 


Upon the 


stage as he stretches his limbs and waves them: 


as wings he seems to lift himself off the ground 
for bis epic flight to Sri Lanka from a dense 
forest. This highly impressive dance drama 


does not make use of conversation or oral 
instruments. i l 

While Ketjak is the ancient dance-drama 
centcring round Ramayana, the Wyang-orang 


-is quite recent jinnovation, The Wyang-orang 
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essentially depicts an epic of love interwoven 
with moral teachings, the cast of which include 
giants and giantesses, handsome princes and 


beautiful princesses, mighty beasts and 
marvellous birds-all of them endowed with 
supernatural powers. The story tells of the 


abduction of Sita, wife of the exiled prince 
Rama of Ayodhya, by the cunning Ravana, 
king of giants, and her eventual rescue by 
Rama who is sided by an army of monkeys 
led by Sugriva and his comrade Hanuman. 
Each day, as the Sun sets and night spreads 
its dense, dark wings, every village in Buli gets 
set for the enactment of one of the dance- 
dramas based on Ramayana. While Ramayana 
depicted in Bali resembles to a large extent the 
Valmiki Ramayana, the Mahabharata staged 
here is totally different from its origina: form 
with local colour and flavour having taken 


an upper hand. 

Balianese Hindus have organised themselves 
under the banner of Parishad Hindu Charma 
on the linesof Vishva Hindu Parishad 
in India. . = 
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ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF FOLK-LORE WITH SPECIAL 


REFERENCE PANCHANTANTRA 
JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


I 


Folk tales al! over the world are interesting 
and instructive. They give us an insight into 
the cultures of the times concerned, of the 
people who handed them to us by word of 
mouth from grand mother and grand father to 
the grand children and so on, till some of them 
were collected and reduced to writing, and with 
the advent of the modern age, were printed. 
They have their morals and funs, and they, also 
contain popular beliefs in the back-ground of 
contemporary social customs and indirectly 
the popular economic way of life. Folk tales 
are a valuable heritage, and have a value of 
their own. They indicate the customs, tradi- 
tions, manners, good and bad habits, rites etc. 
that might have died out. Folk tales -are not 
absolutely confined to a particular region and 
different versions of the same tales could be 
found in other regions. But there is a sweet 
regional flavour in the folk tales which should 
not be allowed to die. 

Folk-lore in the different parts of the Indian 
sub-continent isa rich legacy for us. While 
researches in ancient, medieval and modern 
history have been directed in recent decades to 
the successions and wars of the emperors and 


kings and political shifts, not much attention - 


has been paid to the culture, complex traditions 
and social beliefs of the common people. The 
sociologists have also to lend heed to the 
customs and beliefs of the people and the 
changes introduced therein through the ages. 
They have rather neglected the study of folk- 
lore, which is a reliable index of the back- 
ground of the rank and file. There has alwavs 


my 


been an easy mobility of the folklore through: 
pilgrimages, melas, fairs and congregations. 
The wandering minstrals, saints, sadhus and 
fakirs (mendicants) have also disseminated 
them. People of the North visiting the 
temples of the South and vice versa, carry their 
folktales, songs, riddles and proverbs with 
them with reciprocal contact and integration. 
The places of worship, inns and the places of 
rest of the pilgrims worked as the centres and 
clearing houses for the folktales, traditional 
songs and riddles. - That is why we discover a 
somewhat common pattern in folk literature of 
different regions. The same type of folktales 
in ‘Kashmir and -Kerala, Gujrat and 
Maharastra, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, 
Punjab and Rajputana, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam, with different regional 
colour. These stories were passed on from 
generation to generation orally before they 
came to be reduced to writing, as we find them 
in different regions. 


Folklorists have different approaches to the 
interpretation and the appreciation of folklore. 
Max Muller has interpreted the eommon 
pattern in folk literature .as evidence of nature 
myths. Sir I. Comme thought that a historical 
approach is the best for the study ‘ of folklore, 
But Fraze would rather encourage a common- 
sense approach and to him ancient and popular 
folk literature is mutually interdependent and 
satisfies the basic curiousities and instincts of 
man. That folklore isa vital and important 
element in a living culture has been underlined 
in recent years by sholars and experts in the 
line like Malinowsko and Radcliffe Brown. 
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Panchantantra is the mother of al! folklore 
of the world. Ever since the dawn of civilisa- 
tion, ever since man first realised the imperative 
need to know himself and, through that self- 
knowledge, to win friends and influence people 
so as to secure his own happiness and well- 
being no less than those of his fellowmen, the 
Panchatantra stories have unfailingly offered 
him significant and dynamic aid. Whois the 
author of this fountain-head of the folkjore 
of the world? It is Chanakya or 
Kautilya, the famous minister of Chandra 
Gupta of the Maurya dynasty and the author 
of “‘Arthasastra, the minister of his son and 
Bimbisara, whois the author or 
collector of the stories of the Pancha Tantra. 
It is said when the sons of Emperor Bimbisara 
were going astray, atthe suggestions of the 
Emperor, Chanakya, in the name of 


_ Bishnusharma, told the stories through animals 


and birds both about State-craft and human 
behaviour for proper upbringing and education 
of the royal princes. In the introduction to the 
Panchatantra, it is written, ‘One Vishnu Sharma 
shrewdly gleaning all worldly wisdom in their 


inner meaning in these five books the charm com- 


pressed of all such books the world possesses.” 
It is unfortunate that the study of folxlore in 
India is of very recent origin. This is all the 
more regrettable because the Panchatantra 
stories, which had their originat the then 
Pataliputra in Magadha (modern Bihar) where 
Emperor Bimbishara reigned and hls minister 
Kautilva lived, spread through various channels 


almost throughout the- world in Asiatic and 


European countries and then theWestern Hemis, 


phere. As late as 1859, Benfay had held that 
there is an unmistakable stamp of Indian origin 
ingmost of the fairy tales of Europe. The same 
stories with different twists or complexes, have 
come back to us through Grimm and Aesop 
and the retold stories are greedily swallowed by 
our children. That India has neglected a proper 
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study of the beautiful motifs of our folktales 
is seen in the facts that the two large vojumes 
of dictionary of folklore, mythology and legend 
published by Messrs. Frank “and Wagnalls 
and Company `of New York, have given a very 
inadequate reference to India. And atall 
times, the main purport of the Panchatantra, if 
not its form and setting has remained the 
same, to reveal to man, woman or child, 
through the fascinating medium of ‘legless 
fables’ that basic knowledge and wisdom which 
renders one’s life richer, happier and fuler. 

The original collection of the Pancłatantra 
stories in Sanskrit numbered about eigh:y rour, 
But in their endless travel through the ages ia 
India and abroad, these stories underwe..t many 
changes and transformations not only ir regard 
to their form, colour and setting, but also even 
as to their total numerical strength. One such 
‘maimed and transformed’ version of the 
Panchatrantra was smong the earliest printed 
books in Europe, in the Germandanguage. An 
earlier version, | garbed in the English 
language, came from Caxton’s printing press. 
But until almost a century ago, no autiorised 
‘or literal translation oof the Panchatantra 
existed in any European language, thoigh its 
stories were translated into Arabic and ersian 
under the patronage of Abbaside Caliphs. 
the first time ‘in 1859, Theodor 


For 


Benfay, the 


noted German Sanskrit scholar, provided a 


literal and faithful translation in the Cerman 
language, of the Kashmir recension of the 
Panchatantra collection—recension which has 
been recognised by the.Oriental scholars as the 
most authoritative in existence. Two English 
translations of the Panchatantra were made, the 
first in 1924 by Stanley Rise and the secoad by 
Arthur W. Ryder, the distingushed American 
Oriental scholar. The instructive and entertain- 
ing stories of the Panchatantra seem to have 
been translated into all living languages either 
from the original or translated versions from 
other languages. — 
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The Panchatantra contains the most widely 
knowr stories in the world. Ifit were further 


declared that the Panchatantra is the best collec- 


tion o. its kind the assertion could hardly be 


disproved, and would probably command the - 


assent of thcse possessing ‘the knowledge to 
judge. Assuming varied forms in their 
native India, then travelling in translations, and 
-translcrions of translations through Persia, 
Arabia Syria and other civilised countries of 
Europz, Amevica and elsewhere, the stories 
have, “or morethan twenty three centuries, 
brcugit delight, joy and fun to hundreds of 
millions. i 


The introduction to the Panchatantra runs . 


as folipws: 


‘«<V7hoever learns the work by heart, 

Or through the story-tellers’ art 
Becomes acquainted, 

Hs life b” sad defeat-although 


Tle King of heaven be his foe— 
Is cever tainted.” 


Tle Panchatantra is a ‘Niti Sastra ora 
textbook of ‘Nit. The word“Nit? means 
rough y ‘the wise conduct of life’. Western. 
civilisstion must endure a certain shame in 
realisizg that no precise cquivalent of the word 
is fouwrd in English, French, Latin or Greek. 
Many words are therefore necessary to explain 
what Niti’ is, though the idea once grasped, is 
clear, important and satisfying. 

First of ail ‘Nit? pre-supposes that one has 
consid2red and rejected, the possibility of living 
as a säint or a hermit. It can be practised only 
by a social bzing, and represents an admirable 
endezvour tc answer the.insistent question how 
to win the utmost possible joy from the fife in 
the world of men. 

Tha negazive foundation is security. For 
exam-le, if one is a mouse, the dwelling must 
contain recesses beyond the reach ofa cats 
paw. Various stanzas concerning the necessity 
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of security are scattered throughont the -work. 
Thus : 
“The poor are in peculiar need, 
Of being secret when they feed : 
, The lion killed the ram who could 

Not check his appetite for food. 

Or again, 

Tn houses where no snakes are found, 

One sleeps, or where the snakes are bound, 

But perfect rest is hard to win 

With serpants bobbing out and in”. 

The more negative foundation of security 
requires a considerable exercise of intelligence, 
since the world swarms with rascals and no 
sensible man canimagine them capable of 
reformation. | 

“Caress a rascal as you will, 

He was and is a rascal still : 

All salve and sweating treatments fail 

To take the king from doggy’s tall.” , 

Yet roguery can be defeated for 
nature, it is stupid. 

“Since scamp and neak and snake 

So often undertake 

‘A plan that does not thrive, 

Fhe world wags on, alike.” 

Having made provision for security, the 
realisation of that 

A mar to thrive 

Must keep alive, PE 


by its 


One faces.the necessity of having money. 
The Panchatantra, being very wise, never falls 
into the vulgar error of considering monėy to 
be important. Money must be there, in 
reasonable amount. Time and again, the 
Panchatantra insists on the misery of poverty 
with greatest detail in the story of ‘God’s 
Gloom’ in the second book, never perhaps with 
more point than in the stanza: 

' “A begger to the grave-yard lived 

And there ‘Friend corpse arise’ he cried, 

‘One moment lift my ‘heavy weight 

Of poverty, for I of late 
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Grow weary, and .desireinstead 
Your comfort ; you are good and dead.” 


The corpse was silent. He was sure 
“Twas better to be dead than poor.’ 


Needless to say, worldly property need not 
be, indeed should not be too extensive, since it 
has no value in possession, but only in use.’ 

“In case of horse or book or sword, l 

Of woman, man or lute or world, 

The use or „usefulness depends 

On qualities the user lends.” 


Now for the positve context of ‘Niti’. 

\Granted security and freedom from degra- 
ding worry, then joy results from three occupa- 
tions-for resolute, yet circumspect, use of the 
active powers, from intercourse with like- 
minded friends ; and above all, from worthy 
exercise of the intelligence. 

Necessary to begin wiih, for the experience 
of true joy in the world of men,is resolute 
action. The difficulties are not blinked. 


“There is no toy 
Called easy joy, 

' But man must strain 
To, body’s pain.” 
Time and again, this note is struck-the 

difficulty and the inestimable reward of sturdy 
action. Perhaps the most splendid expression 
` of the essential part of “Niti is found in the 
third book, in the words which the crow, live 
strong, addresses to his king, Cloudy : 


“A noble purpose to attain 

Desideratcs extended pain, 
Asks man’s full greatness, pluck and care, 
And loved ones aiding with a praver. 

Yet if it climb to heart’s desire 

What man of pride and fighting fire, 

Of passion and of self-esteem 

Can bear the unaccomplished dream ? 
His heart indignantly is bent - 

( Through its achievement ) on content?’ 
Equal stress is laid onthe winning and 
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holding of intelligent friends. The vzry nam: 
ofthe second book is “The Winning cf 
Friends.” The name of the first book is ‘The | 
loss of friends.’ Throughout the whcle work, 
we are never permitted to be long oblivious of 
thé rarity, the necessity and the pricelessness of | 
friendship with the excellent. For, indeed 

“The days when meetings do not feil 

With wise and good | 

Are lonely clearings on the trail 

Through life’s wild wood.” 

So speaks Slow, the turtle, and Swift, th: 
crow express it thus: 

They taste the best of bliss, are good, 

And find life’s trust ends, 

Who, glad and gladdening, rejoice 

In love, with loving friends.” 

Jast of all, and in a sense including all else, 
is the use of intelligence. Without it, no human 
joy is feasible, nothin beyond animal 
happiness. 

“For if thereby no mind 

‘Debating good and ill, 

And if religion send 

No challenge to the will. 

If only greed be there 

For some material feast, 

How draw a line between 

The man-beast and the beast ?” 

One must have at disposal all valid results 
of scholarship, yet one must not bea scholar, 
For | 

“Scholarship is less than sense ; 

Therefore seek intelligence.” 

One must commanda wealth of detailed 


faet, and even alert tothe deceptivzness o` 


_ seeming fact, since often times : 


“The fire-fly seems a fire, the sky looks flat, 

Yet sky and fiy are neither this nor that.” 

One must understand that ther: is nc 
substitue for judgment, and no enc tothe 
reward of discriminating judgment :— 

“To know oneself is hard, to know 

W -- ‘Tort, effort vain ;' 


——————_ 
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Buz accurate self-critics are 
Secure in times of strain” 
Otz must be ever conscious of the past, yet 


-only as it offers material for wisdom, never an 


object af brooding regret : ` 

‘For lost'and dead and past, 

The wise have no laments ; 

Between the wise and the fools 

Ts test this difference.” 

Th: isthe lofty consolation given bya 
wood-packer to a hen-sparrow, whose eggs have 
been c:ushed by an elephant with the spring 
fever. And the whole matter finds its most 
admirable expression. inthe noble words of 
Chek, he jackal : | 

‘Wat is learning whose attaining 

Sees no passion wane, no reigning 

Love and self control ? 

Dor: not make the mind a menial, 

Finis in virtue no congenial 

Pata-and final goal ? 

Whose attaining is but straining 

For a name, and never gaining 

Fame or peace of Soul ?” e 

This is ‘Niti’, the harmonious development 
of the powers of man, a life in which security, 
prosperizy, resolute action, friendship, and good 
learning are so combined as to generate joy and 


happiness. . It is a noble ideal shamming many 


tawdry zmbitions, many vulgar catch-words of 
our day. And the noble idealis presented in 
an artiste form of perfect fitness, in five books- 
of wise, nstuctive and witty ‘stories, in which 
most of the actors are birds and beasts, 

Bettz- with the learned dorll (deol!) 

Even though it be in hell 

Thaa with vulgar spirits roam 

Palaces that gods call home ( Panchatantra 

Book H} 

The word ‘Panchatantra’ means the ‘Five 
Books’, the Pantateuch. Each of the five 
books-is independent, consisting’ of a framing 
story wita numerous inserted stories, ‘narrated 
as apprcpriate and suitable circumstances crop 


up, by one or another of the characters in the 
main parent narrative. Thus the first- book 
relates the broken friendship of the lion Rusty 
and the bull Lively; with some thirty inserted 
stories, told for the most part by the two 
jackals, Victor and Cheek. The second book 
has its framing story the tale of the friendship 


. of the crow, the mouse, the turtle, and the deer 


whose names are Swift, Gold, Slow, and Spot. 
The third book has a framing story the war 
between crows and owls. These three books 
are of considerable length and exhibit great 
dexterity and skill in construction. A some- 
what different impression is left by Book IV 
and V. The framing story of Book IV, the tale 
of the monkey andthe crocodile, has less 
interest than the inserted -stories, while 


Book V can hardly be said to have a framing 


story, andit terminates witha couple of 
grotesque tales, somewhat different in character 
from the others. These two shorter books, 
neverthless the charms of their contents, have 
the apperance of being addenda, and in 
some of the older recensions are reduced in 
bulk to the verge of extinction. 

The device of the framing story is familiar 
in oriental works, the important instance best 
known io all, specially the Europeans and the 
Americans being that of the world famous 
‘The Arabian Nights’ with the romantic 
Abbaside Caliph Harunal Rashid as hero in 
imitation of a frame work of the Panchatantra. 
Equally characteristic is the use of epi- 
geammatic verses by the actors in the various 
tales. These verses are for the most part cited 
from socred writings or other sources of dignity 


‘and authority. It is, as if the animals in some 


European beast fables were to justify 
their actions by quotations from Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dante. Virgil, Goethe, Homer and the 
like, The stories, indeed, are charming, when 
deemed as pure narrative, but it is the beauty, 
wisdom and the wit of the verses which lift the 
Panchatantra far above the levels lof the best 
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story books. The large majority of the actors 
in the drama of the Panchatantra are animals, 
who have, of course, fairly constant character. | 
Thus, the lion is stroug but dull of wit, the 
jackal crafty, the heron stupid, the cata 
bypocrete. The animal characters present, 
far more vividly and more urbanely than men 
could do, the view of life recommended-a view 
shrewd, undeceived:and free of all sentimen- 
tality; a view that, piercing the humbug ;of 
every false ideal, unravels the incomparable 
with and the fountain-heads of happiness, 
introspection and joy. 


IH 


What is the secret of the fascination of folk 
tales from the time of the Panchatantra onward 
that the old, young and children are kept 
enthralled by their recitals ? The same story 
is often reiterated, but does not loose its charm 
and interest. The secretis the gratification 
that our basic inquisitveness finds in the 
folktales. The folk-tales, through phantasis, 
make-belief and complasent understanding, 
help the primitive man to satisfy the curiosity . 
about the mysteries of the -world, and particul- 
arly the very many inexplicable phenomena of 
nature around him. We have an element of 
primitiveness in our mind in spite of the 
advancement around us. Even a scientist 
- finds great delight in the fairy tales of the moon 
being attacked as the origin of the lunar eclipse. 
Through the folktales man exercised his once 
limited vision and somehow or other, we 
would liketo retain that stinted vision even 
when we have grown up and advanced in 
scientific knowledge. The progress and 
advancement in science and technology can 
“never supersede and replace the inherent charms 
in the folktales. 
have helped and abetted the scientific curiosity 
in man. Inspite of the scientific explanation 
as to why earthquakes take place, the old, the 


On the other hand, folk-tales , 
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young and the child would still be deighted 
to be told that the world rests on the hood of 
great snake Vasuki, and when the snzke is 
exhausted with the onerous weight, he shakes 
the hood and there is an earthquake. +4.mong 
the Mundas, an aboriginal tribe in Bihar there 
is a wonderful explanation of the Orion. ‘rhe 
sword and the belt of the Orion, the M undas 
think, from their appropriate likeness o the 
plough and the plough-share, which the supreme 
Sing Bonga God first shaped in the h2avens 
and then taught people on earth how to use 
the plough and the plough-share. Itis -urther 
in the Munda folktale that while the Sing Bonge 
was shaping the plough and the plougl -share 
with a chisel anda hammer, he observed a 
dove hatching on its eggs ata little di.tance. 
The Sing Bonga threw his hammer at the dove 
to bag the game. He missed his mark end the 
hammer went over the dove’s head and hung 
onatree. The hammer corresponds o the 
pleiads, which resmble a hammer The 
Aldebaran is the dove and the other stars of 
Hyadeo are the eggs of the dove. Any illsterate 
Munda boy will unmistakbly point out these 
Star groups. 


Weather and climte have their stor:2s and 
are often connected with particular st..ges of 
the crops. The wet season and the  iottest 
month are intimately associated with the ripen- 
ing of crops or the blossoming of trees or the 


. frequency of dust storms and the storics are 


woven round them. But nothing is more 
satisfying as a folk story ghau the explanation 
of the phascs of the stars, moon and tle sun. 
A Munda would point out the milky way as 
the ‘Goi Hora’, that is path of the cows The 
Sing Bonga God leads his cows everyday along 
this path-the dusky path on the sky is due to 
the dust raised by the herd. The dust, raiscd 
by the cows, sends down the rains. A s ory of 
this type can never fail to sustain its interest 
inspite of all the scientific explanation of the 
astral bodies. 
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Tae ‘why and therefore’ of the primitive 
mind sought to seek an answer in the 
surrcunding animal and plant kingdom. 
Animals are grouped into differnt categories 


traditionally according to their intelligence and — 


other habits. The fox is always sly, while the 
cow 5 gentle. The lion and the tiger have a 
majestic air, while the horse is swift, sleak and 
intelligent. The slow-going elephant does not 
forg“ his attendant nor does he forget a man 
that teases and annoys him. Monkeys are 
near ihe mankind. ‘The peacock is gay, while 
the crow is shrewd and clever. The tortoise is 
slow-going, but sure-footed. The hare is swift 
fast, but apt to laze on the road. The primitive 
minc is not unintelligent and impervious to 
decipher these inherent charcteristics of the 
comron.animals he comes across. Similarly, 
wher he sees a` Jarge and shady peepal tree, 
he nuitrally associates it as the habitat of the 
sylvar. gods. The dense jungle with its trees 
and foliageis knownto be frequented by 
thieves and robbers. A solitary hut in the 
thick of the forest must be associated with 
some >ne unscrupulous or uncanny. These 
ideas are commonly woven and threaded into 
stories and through them, the pr-mitive wind 
endezvours to satisfy that eternal why and how 


of the mind. Folk literature is sometimes erude 


and even grotesque. . The stories of the witches 
and tre ogres come in this category. There is 
nothing to be astonished at that. They reflect 
the pucticular stage of the development of the 
humer. mind, and also a projection of the 
beliefs and fads of the minc. Scientific 
accuracy should ‘never be looked for in 
folktelzs, although they ( the folk tales ) are a 
very good reflex of the social development of 
a particular.time ina particular region among 
the common man. 

It is enough if the basic ideas regarding the 
animal and the plant still.satsfy that the donkey 
is dunce or stupid, or, the snake typifies shyness 
and therefore is deceitful, repeated in ancient 


` gossip 
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folk tales have stood the test of age and that: 
salient factor would clearly demonstrate that 
the primitive mind was not foolish and 
credulous. The very idea that the folk tales 
have woven man, nature, animal and _ plant 
creation together, point out the great flight of 
imagination and a singular development of 
mind. Introduction of moral and ethical 
lessons or any dogma was not done as an after 
thought, but camein asa very natural 
development. 

The last source of the folktales is human 
society itself. The elemental mooring that are 
atthe root of human, society, are sought to 
be illustrated in folktales. The day to day life 
of the common man finds its full depiction in 
the folk tales. Parental love, family happiness, 
children’s adventurous habits, love and fear 
for the unknown, greed and the like are some ' 
of the usual themes of folktales. The common 
man yearns for riches and comforts, he can not 
usually look for. He dreams of riches, princes, 
kingdoms, etc. and finds a gratifiction and 
complacency in stories of phantasy. Men love ` 
and scandal. Women cau not keep. 
secrets, children will love their parents, a- 
mother-in-law will always think the daughter- 
in-law needs to be told-these are some of the 
basic ideas that constitute mueh of our - daily 
life. The folk tales are woven round them 
and whether fantastic or moral tones, they 
reflect only the daily chores, tears and joys of 
the common man. ) 

Ubwittngly, the folk-lorists bring in the 
religions custom, beliefs, food habis, mode of — 
dress, supertitions attitude towards life and 
sex etc. and therby leave a picture of the 
culture complex of the region and its people. 
A tribal does not depici king riding a whitebig 
foaming horse, followed and accompanied by 
hundreds of other horsemen going a hunting. 
In a tribal story, the Raja will be pictured 
cutting the grass and bringing back'a stack of it 
for feeding his cows, buta folk tale, more 
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current in urban and sophisticated areas, 
will have large palaces, liveried servants, 
ministers and courtiers in the king’s court with 
grcat ostentation, pomp and grandeur. All 
this only means that the time and the venue 
of the origin of the stories are widely different. 
It isin this sphere that sociologists and the 
anthropologists cando a lot’ for proper 
appreciation and understanding of the folk 
_talés of the differnt regions of the’ Indian 
sub-continent.. l 

It is a pity that these beautifu) and enterta- 
ining folk talesin India, were'almost on. the 
point of disapperance when a few pioneers, 
mostly consisting of foreign missioneries and 
European scholars looked into them and made 
compilations in differant parts of'India, Our 
present run of grand parents, mostly made 
sophisticated due to gradual but rapid percola- 
tion of industrial civilisation, know very little 
of the folk tales to entertain their grand 
childran. The professional story tellers, who 
were dearly sought after by the old and the 
young not to speakof the children, have 
almost completely vanished from India. The 
film industry and the filmsongs pose a definite 
threat to folk-lore. 

A recent attempt to collect and publish the 
folk stories of different regions in India is 
indeed laudable, and will ensure the preser- 
vation of the folk stories for the education and 
entertainment of the present generation and the 
posterity. Many of,the books, concer- 
ning different regions, have already been 
published, After independence, we have fully 
realised the value and importance of folk tales 
of different , parts of India as our popniar 
cultural heritage and a strong basis for 
national integration and unity, The regional 
complex of the stories should be preserved as 
far as possible for our unity is ‘hinged on 


consideration of our diversity of thc vast sub- . 


continent since the very beginning of our 
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composite civilisation and culture. The s-ories 


have an elemental involvement abou them, and 


they are such that are expected :to appeal o the 
child and the parents. In the folk-tales of 
different regions of India, we shall get ai idea 
of how Kashmiri folks retire in wintry nights 
with the Kangri under the folds of their ¢ othes 
to enjoy gossips, and how they enjoy their 
highly spiced meaty food. We shall apprzciate 
the splash of colour of the Sari and the flowers 
that area mustfor Tamil Nadu. We shall 
know the story regarding the construction of 
the famous Konarak temple in Orissa, aid the 
stories that are behind some of the ir0ted 
temples of southern India, as Kanchipuram 
temple. We will enjoy the stories ofthe 
heroes of Gujrat, Hariyana, Punjab and 
Rajasthan in their particular roles. We shall 
have a panoramic view and idea of the pcace 


. and quiet ofa hut in the lap of the Kumaon 


‘hills and some of the folktales of Benge] and 
Bihar that have found wings in other rcgions 


_ of India and to appreciate the rural life with 


their ‘Alpanas‘ and ‘Bratas’. We shal also 
appreciate various folktales of Kerala, 
Karnataka, Andhra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharastra, Uttar Pradesh, Assam and other 
north-eastern states of India with their rezional 
colours and peculiarities. At the same time, 
we shall feel delighted to appreciate the 
customs and manners of the Santals, Garos 
and other aboriginal tribes, the original 
inhabitants inhabiting our mother-land. The 


study of the folk tales of different regions of 


India from Kashmir to Kerala from Nerth to 
South and Maharastra to Assam from West to 
East, will clearly reveal the cultural uni-y and 
under-currents of the oneness of the Indian 
civilisation from ancient times till today iu the 
midst of apparent diversities. The stady of 
the stories of different regions do make outa 
miniature of India and will be the bed-rock of 
our national unity and integration. 
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FOOD PROBLEM IN INDIA-SHORTAGE OR WRONG HABITS 
K. B ROY 


It is the accepted truth that there is and- 


always will be a food shortage in India due to 
repid y expanding population, and that the 
proaf of it is the-obvious presence of diseases 
due :o malnutrition in a large part of our popu- 
lation. Occasional partial famine is inevitable 
in all countries due to failure of rainfall, but it 
itis only a partial truth that fcod shortage 
needs always bea fact of lifein our country. 

Man’s body has so evolved that he is 
mainly a vegetarian, the extraordinary length 
of his digestive system shows it. But the types 


But like many other acquired habits e.g. religi- 
ous practices, language etc. it developes an 
emotional content often tending: to fanaticism. 
So, though more easily changeable than natural 
habits like alternate rhythm of work and sleep, 
actually itis a very difficult habit to change. 
Habits based on tradition work well when men 
spend their whole life at the place and in the 
community where they are born but they create 
chaos when, due to changc in work habits, they 
migrate from place to place in search of jobs. 


` Compulsion of circumstances working on a 


of testh in his mouth and the presence in, his . 


stomach and intestines of strong chemicals. to 
digest animal products also, show that he 
should be able to make usc of any kind of veg- 
etable or animal product not actually poison- 
uos, to nourish his body. The food habits in 
different communities prove that man can 
thrive on ony kind of food. 

Malnutrition means faulty use of food. 
Inadequate quantity and wrong type of food 
with their consequent deficiency diseases are 
malnutrition as much as overeating and wrong 
type of food with their-consequent degenerative 
diseases are. 

In India we see both types of malnutrition 
due mainly to the following causes (I)faulty 
food kabits (2) widespread incidence of gastro- 
intestinal infections (3) lack of interest in the 
public about non-traditional types of food and 


abou. the potentialities of back-yard kitchen’ 


garden (4) inadequate knowledge of home 


science, 

Eating, its quantity, type and timings, is an 
acquired habit depending on casy local availa- 
bility of items, traditions and family habits, 


& 


community for long period often produce radical 
changes in food habit e.g. popularity of wheat 
in eastern India during.the last few years, wide- 
spread use of potatoes, tomatoes and onions 
of recent origin. Change of food habits can 
be for better or worse because in urban indus- 
trial societies eertain types of food acquire a 
status value thus complicating the problem 
more e..g use of sugar in place of Gur, wheat 
in place of coarser cereals like Bajra etc. though 
ineach of these two instances the latter is 
cheaper and has more food value than the 
former. 

Among the food deficiency disease in India 
protein defeciency is the- commonest type; this 
is not because we are mostly vegetarians but 


‘because of our neglect in making good use of 


the many sources of vegetable protein available 
here; grams, peas, beans have lost their status 
value in urban societies, and white bread is 
preferred to brown bread. Animal products 
like meat, eggs etc are essential for all children 
during the period.of . growth till about 24 years: 
of age because they form concentrated easily 
digestible sources of protein when the body of 
the growing child wants this item urgently and 
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in large amount; but afterthat, in an adult, 
regular use of these rich sources of protein Is 
not only unnecessary but also is higly wasteful 
economically and physiologically. Dried ground 
nutand cocoanut oil cakes, edible types of 
fungi, sea and pond weeds etc which abound in 
our country and are widely accepted as 


delicious food in other parts of the world are. 


totally neglected by us though they form rich 
sources of protein. 


Ill effects of malnutrition due- to overeating 
cause not only degenerative diseases like 
diabetes etc in adults but also create unnecessry 
scarcity of items’ essential for vulnerable 
sections of society e. g. growing ‘children, 
pregnant women etc. Use of milk in every cup 
of tea, retaining food habits of youth into old 
age etc are examples of such harmful habits. 

‘Food habits can be changed in a community 
to suit preventing conditions by administratve 
action provided the:public education about its 
necessity starts early enough and provided it 
adopts -the following techniques (1) prior 
practical experiment of the digestibility and 
aesthetic acceptibility of a non-traditional type 


of food on people outside the group to whom. 


the new item willbe introduced (2) a new 
introduction on the public should not appear to 
be of tne nature of a famine relief giving the 
impression thatthey have to take itin the 
absence of something better (3) the change 
should be adopted first--by the higher social 
groups so that it’ gets 4 status symbol from 
the beginning 

_ Any practising physician in India knows the 
widespread incidence 
infection like amoebiasis, worms etc iu our 
„towns and villages, in children and’ adults. 
The ordinary daily diet of cereals vegetables 
and pulses fulfil all the qualitative and 
quantitative food needs of an Indian adult 
except heavy manual workers, provided he has 





of  gastro-intestinal - 
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a healthy digestive system. Training in 
personal hygiene and provision of sale water 
supply will goa long way to solve cur food 
problem- 

In western countries, though “hey are 
affiuen enough to buy food of gooc quality 
and sufficient quantity, there is great interest 
in utilising even’ small plots of landii urban 
areas specially for growing vegetzbles etc: 
where no such plot is available they- 
attempt to to grow them by artifiieial techniques 
like hydroponic etc inside their homes. Cross 
breeding experiments have produced varieties 
of fruits and vegetable plants small in size. 
adaptable to different climates and with good 
crops; the results of these experiments are 
easily available in agricultural statiors in our 
country but dueto lack of publicity about 
proper methods to deal with the food problem, 
most of the people do not know about them 
and those who know are lacking in interest. 

Home Science, specially about tle proper 
ways of cooking and use of all kinds of food 
available locally, i is neglected in India. The 
cooking practices prevalent now involving as it 
does long boiling and throwing away the water, 
decp frying, and use of strong spices destroy a 
large part of the food value of tie items 
cooked. The British first came tó India in 
search of spices which they wanted to use to 
eat dried meat which formed their ‘s‘aple diet 
for more than six months in a year; they 
conquered our country, picked up our aabits of 
overcooking with strong spices and he result 
is there for all to see in the old ceme:ries that 
dot our i as | there is a lessoa for us 
there. 

Adaptation toa changing variety of food 
and simple cooking will keep us hea.thy even 
with a limited availability; Punjab S.ate is an 
example of this and there is’ no reason why 
other parts sf India cannot do it. 
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POLITICAL THOUGHTS OF SARAT CHANDRA BOSE. 
BIBHUTI BHUSAN BOSE 


Twenty-eight years have elapsed since the 


passing away of Sarat Chandra Bose, one of. 


the fo.emost leaders in the struggle of India’s 
Jiberation from foreign yoke. But unfortntately, 
we have not yet been able to realise the ideas 
and idzals which the late Sarat Chandra Bose 
preached throughout his life. It should be 
mentioned that it was he who first of all warned 
the countrymen against the 
partition of India and Bengal on communal 


basis when the leaders of the National Congress ` 


decided to vivisect India-prior to Independence. 
It should also be mentioned that it was Sarat 
Chandra who first of all attempted to ‘consoli- 
date leftists all over the land on a common 
platform on certain economic’ and political 
programmes so asto enable them to fight the 
party. But, the leftist leaders 


aoandcned his idea of left unity and were 


engaged in party quarrels, vilifications, slanders, 


and political-murder. Hence, the time has come 
when we should deeply ponder over our past 
lapses und change’ our outlook on economic 
political issues. 

It is not possible to judge the contribution 
of late Sarat Chandra to the country in a brief 
article. The lectures, articles, historical letters 
written to the Government of India and Bengal 
on-different occasions from 1926 to 1950 have 
not been published. It is, therefore, -not 
possible for us to estimate the political 
contribution of the late Sarat Chandra Bose 
in the absence of documents. However a few 
points are discussed hereunder;- 

Partiticr of India and Communal distarbauces 
in Bengal. 

At the very inception of the movement for 


evil effect of: 


\ 


partition of India on a communal basis Sarat 


Chandra 
proposed 


protested ( January, 1947 ) and 
afterwards the plan of United 


‘Sovereign Bengal (May, 1947). The United 


Sovereign Bengal would be outside the Indian 
and Pakistan Unions. A constituent 
Assembly consisting of thirty men (16 Muslims 


andl4 Hindus) would decide the state of affairs 


in the internatiohal polity Sovereign Bengal. 
By two-third majority vote it would als¢é decide 
in which Union Bengal would join. Besides, 
the Chief Minister would be a Muslim and the 
Home Minister would be a Hindu and vice 
versa. This is,’in short, the picture of 
Sovereign Bengal popularly known as Bose Abu 
Hasem plan. Abul Hasem was the Secretary 
of the Bengal Provincial Muslim ‘League and 
the discussion was mainly carried on by the 
late Sarat Chandra and the late H. S. 
Suhrawardy, the then Chief Minister of Bengal, 
during the early part of 1447. Mahatma 
Gandhi had a sympathetic attitude towards the 
formation of a Soverign Bengal consisting 
of the communities Hindu and Muslim. Sarat 
Chandra wrote in this connection :- 


In June, 1947 he Mr. Jinnah agreed, in his 
conversations with me in New Delhi, to 
Bengal remaining united and becoming 
independent with a Constituent Assembly 
of her own to decide to which union she 
would accede. What he agreed to was 
conveyed by me to Mahatma Gandhi 
immediately ‘and it will be remembered 
that on or about the lith June, 1947 
Mahatmaji said ina prayer meeting that 
he had been taken to task for supporting 
my move. - 


POLITICAL THOUGHTS GF SARAT BOSE 


Janab M. A. Jinnah was in favour af United 
Sovereign Bengal Plan as it was later on 
revealed by Sarat Chandra publicly ina meeting 
held to commemorate the birth-anniversary of 
Pratapadittya.. But, the plan was described 
as the camouflage of Pakistan by Hindu leaders 
of Bengal including Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mukerjee and Nirmal Chandra Chatterjee. 
They demanded partition of Bengal-one under 
Pakisan and another under’ Indian Union. 
Hence, the plan was limited only to a few 


enlightened’ people of Bengal (Reference- — 


Bengali “book ‘Mahatma Gandhi’ by Dr. 
Prafulla Chandra Ghosh). Shri Tushar Kanti 
Ghosh even said in a meeting, that the 
salvation of Bengali Hindus lay in the 
partition of Bengal. In the last part of his 
life Sarat Chandra could understand it well 
that in the changed condition it would not be 
possible to demand a Sovereign Bengal. As 
a solution of the baffling problem of communal 


peace in two parts of Bengal he asked the East | 


Bengal Goverment to: join the Indian Union 
as a separate province and develop it under 
tbe fostering care of the Indian Union, which 
was expressed in the following language ;- 


“The solution that I offer for the acceptance 
of the people of India and Pakistan is East 
Bengal asa_ distinct and separate state 
should join the Indian Union and that the 
people of India should bring pressure to 
bear upon their respective Governments to 
bring it as soon as possible. The solution 
which I am offering will mean the least 
possible interference in the present state of 
things. Let East Bengal live and flourish 
in the interest of the future -well being of 
the communities living in two Bengals 
which as I have said before, are integral to 
each other’s bone of bone dnd flesh of flesh. 
Let East Bengal live and fiourish under the 
fostering care of the Indian Uuion.” 


+. 


India’s Foreign Policy : 

Since Independence India has cla:med 
herself to be a neutral country. Stri Bose 
wholeheartedly supported the policy o: ncutra- 
lity and advocated the formation of a Ncutral 
Bloc in South East Asia consisting of c? Barma 
Pakistan, Ceylon, India and Nepal. On the 
occasion of the first Independence dry of 
Burma on the 4th January, 1948, he remar ted :- 

“The foreign policies of India, Pak stan, 

Nepal, Burma and Ceylon are bourd te 

affect the position of one ancthe-. If wc 

are to maintain our neutrality we have tc 
endeavour from now to bring ll thosc 
countries on a common platform as iar as 
foreign policy is concerned and ʻo :et up 
an International Organisation in jouth. 

Asia on a regional basis which ray be 

described as the United Nationa of south 

Asia (U. N. S. A) with India, al istan, 

Nepal, Burma and Ceylon as its ccns{ tuen: 


members. The United Nations of South 
Asia will have to function asa Neutra! 
Bloc and should not have. any m_litary 


alliance either with the Anglo-American 

or the Soviet Bloc.” 

He further stated that it will, of course. be 
necessary for the constituent members f the 
U. N.S. A. to have' military alliances with 
one another, but they will have to decide also 
that no single member’of the U. N. S. A. is to 
be permitted to enter into military a lianc 
with any outside powers. It ought t> b2 our 
endeavour and our aim to encourage foreign 
trade and commerce among the members cf 
the U. N.S. A. sothat the U.N.S A may 
increasingly become an economically seli- 
sufficient Unit. We skould deeply ponder over 
those matters even in the present circumszances. 

Left Unity :—The slogan of Left Unity is nct 


a new shibboleth in ‘the political arena of. 


India. It was Netaji Subhas who foind:d tke 
Left Consolidation Front for the firs tme in 
India in 1939. After the attainmert of 
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Indeperdence United Left Front was formed 


at Patra under the Presidentship of Swami. 


| Sahajaranda (1948). But, as it became 
unsuccessful Sarat Chandra endeavoured to 
assimilate all the progressive left parties and 
established United Socialist Organistion in 
October, 1949 on seventeen furdamental 
| principies. Few may be mentioned hereunder ;- 


(1) Scientific Socialism, (2) Abolition of 
landiordism, (3) Nationalistion of Key 
and Basic Industries. (4) Naticnalisation 
of -foreign capital. (5) Poundaries of 
provinces to be re-distributed acoording to 
lang: age basis. (6) Free Education. (7) 
Food and shelter from State. (8) Hindu- 
stham written in Roman Script should be 
! the lingua franca of India, (9) Complete 
| equality of sexes and (10) Military 
! training should be made compulsory. 


' The casis of unity was Seientific Socialism 


and Marczisin. But unfortuately, the Socialists ' 


did join the U. S, O. and the communists were 
not invited as they owed their alleg ance toa 
‘foreign power e, g. Soviet 
organisa. on was meant for any’ party or 
any indiv dual who believe in that ideology. 
In the icaugural address Sarat Chandra 
| expressed the hope that gradually parties would 
forget their individual entities and“that through 
common endeavour the existing socialist, 
leftist and progressive parties will gradually 
' dissolve themselves anda United Socalist 
Party will evolve out of the United Socialist 
‘Congress. But, unfortunately the work of 
‘Left Uni:ed Front remained. unfinished upto 
this day and the organisation was. gradually 
‘disrupted. The Left United Front in different 
provinces nad been started only with the one 
aim of defeating the ruling party, but those 
Left Parties were disrupted after the elections 
were over. This is the result of six General 
Elections from 1952 to 1977. Until and 
‘untess all -he left and progessive parties and 


-a Strong Left Party and Leftist 


- place in the comity of rations. 


Russia. The 


united 
platform ona 


individuals all over India are 
permanently ona common 


certain basic progamme for the betterment of 


the condition of the masses, the slogan of 
Left Unit and Left Front will remain an empty 
shibboleth. The noble endeavour of Sarat 


Chandra to assimilate all the leftists is worth- _ 


mentioning and was appraised by an American 
Scholar who came to study the possibility of 
Government 
in India, 

‘In the latter part of his life Sarat Chandra 
was forced to cut off his connection with the 
Congress leaders and the last days of his life 
were spent in the building up of a prosperous 
and flourshing India which will take her righ 
Immdeately 
after partition of India he demanded the 
Inclusion of the Bengali specing areas in 
differenf provinces in Bergal. He advocated 
the formation of the provinces on linguistic 
basis. In 1945 he remarked to a Reporter 
of Blitz that Chiange Kai Shek was a grand 
Fascist for ‘striking down mercilessly 


‘millions of his countrymen, men, women and 


children for opposing his declared policy of 
no-war and mnon-resistance against the Japs.’ 


When the Communist China was established ° 
who first of all 


(1949) it was Sarat Chandra 
remarked that it would be duty of the Gover- 
nment of India to accept Communist China as 
there was no existence of China of Chiang- 
Kai-Shek at that time. The problem of 
refugees, who came to West Bengal after 
Independence, Kashmir-Jammu issue, Indian 
constitution, Calcutta University scandal in 
1949 and consequent resignation of the then 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta Universty Dr. P. 
N. Banerjee, freedom of Press and -its 
importance in public life in India, maladminis- 
tration in India and Bengal in fact—all the 
topics that touched the Incian public did not 
go unheeded and Shri Bose gave his opinion 
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POLITICAL THOUGHTS OF SARAT BOSE 


on those vital problems. It may mentioned, 
in this connection, that Sarat Chandra said to 
Mahatma Gandhi prior to Independence that 
if India is partitioned on religious and 
communal basis, North-West Frontier and 
Kashmir would be swallowed up by Pakistan. 
Gandhiji, though he opposed partition of India, 
did not accept his opinion (Reference:- I 
warned my countrymen, published by Netaji 
Research Bureau). He strongly protested 
against the decision of India to remaiuin the 
British Commonwealth and the prevalence of 
rampant corruption, favouritism and 
nepotism in the public life of India, 

This is, in brief, the political ideas of Sarat 
Chandra Bose. It should be mentioned here 
that on all problems of the country he made 
his comment. When the armed police of 
West Bengal Government shot dead four ladies 
in broad day-light in Bowbazar Street, Sarat 
Chandra simply issued a statement ‘people ask 


will Roy Minstry remain? Į add my voice to- 


it? When the election of South Calcutta 
constituency was held, Sarat Chandra issued 
a statement describing Food Department as 
‘eess-pool of corruption’ and remarked the 
jéader of the then provincial Congress as ‘dull 
clods of earth unsparkled by the sun’ of 
patriotism. ‘When the report of malpractices 
committed by the Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University was published in the local Bengali 


newspaper, Sarat Chandra immediately 
demanded resignation of the Vice-Chancellor 
and remarked that the Vice-Chancellor had 
not the moral rightto hold that dignified 
ost. When the leaders of National Congress 
abandoned the idea of formation of provinces 
on linguistic basis, Sarat Chandra deplored 
over the decision ‘of the leaders of the 
Congress, l 

Thus, Sarat Chandra Bose, one of the 


pioneers for the struggle of Independence of 
India, lived, fought and died. Unwept, 
unhonoured and unsung, he died only to be 
remembered by future generations yet unborn 
to judge dispassionately his contribution and 
prophecies at one of the critical junctures of. 
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the history of India. With the passing awa, of 
time we will be able to realise that the parti-ion 
of India and Bengal at the cost of attainment 
of Dominion Status was the grectest 
blunder committed by the Congress and Lez gue 
leaders including Gandhi and Jinnah. It nay 
also be mentioned’ here that had his waraing 
been heeded by the leaders of Congress and 
Muslim League, there would have been no 
genocide in Bengal particularly in 1950, 964 
and 1971. Again, had his idea about Left Unity 
been given effect to, there would have been 
no political murder and assault on the member 
of opposition parties by hired hooligans ir the 
name of so-called revolution as it is now deen 
perpetuated by some youngmen of west Benga. 
May Sarat Chandra Bose, one of the foremost 
leaders, lawyers, parliamentary orators of Ir dia, 
live long in the hearts of the millions of his 
countrymen for his high idealism, statesmaniike 
utterances and noble vision for a prosperous 
and ` flourishing India. With a histcrical 
utterance of Sarat Chandra we conclude our 
article.. g“ 

“My next. question is, what have you and 
your Council of Ministers done to put an 
end to black-marketing, ‘bribery, corrustion 
and nepotism? What-have you and your 
Council of Ministers done towards scaling 
down the sky-high prices of things and bring 
them down within the reach of the common 


people,who, have been and are on the ~erge 
of starvation? Look into the life of the 
unstable class people and collect statistics 
of the standard of their life and you wil be 
surprised at the apalling poverty andi its 
attendant evils that darken their life. 
. Black-marketing is going on openly ard no 
penalty, extreme or otherwise, so much 
talked of by your leaders follows it. Corrup- 
tion and nepotism are rampant. The cloth 
situation in West Bengal for the last few 
months has been simply scandalous. ‘3ome 
‘big industrialists have been carrying on their 
own interested campaign under the very 
nose of the Government with impurity.” 


(Letter to Governor Dr. Katju in 1948) 
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PHYSIOGNOMY OF ANCIENT INDIA—IMPACT OF VEDI 
AND | 2 
NON-VEDIC CULTURE 


H. K, DE CHAUDHURI 


The Vedic mythology lacks unity and cohe- 
sijar : it is a conglomeration of different types 
of myths28-4-4+- somé of which are rather 
primitive and certain others highly meaningful 
and symbolical. The Vedic myths acquire new 
mezningful import as they become impregnated 
witk symbols ; and they open up newer vistas 
of ‘nzought and reality. As for example, the 
Vedic hymn of creation (R.V.X.90) bears an 
obscure resemblance'to the Nordic mythology 
showing formation of the world out of Ymirs 
flest ; but it actually signifies a highly advanced 
staz2 of symbolic thought. The Upanisadic 
ther ght shows the transformation of myths into 
sign ficant symbols 
thozght. Man’s world of religious experience 
is a world of symbols. We shall. revert to this 
topic in dealing with the 
Puranic concepts of dharma. One essential 
difference between the Vedic and the latter 
mythologies is that the Vedic myths are more 
clearly and lucidlv explicable in terms of 


symols29 whereas the latter exhibits experiences 


of tie people, speaks of the twilight of the 
devas, creation (sarga) and dissolution of the 
wor!i (pralaya) ages of Manus (manvantarani) 
dynastic geneologies-and various other matters 
concerning life and death, since the dawn of 
history. The ancient history of India can, most 
mearingfully, be rediscovered to day in terms 
of symbolic myths and images. | 
Spiri-ual life. 

We would now describe certain essential 
featu-es of India’s spiritual and religious life 
and show that they are an admixture of Vedic 


fraught with abstruse’ 


Vedic, Epic and . 


\ 


sense 


and non-Vedic elements which bave led .to 
stratification of Indian religion. There has not 
been any uniform line of development of spiri- 
tual and religious thought in India. The sacred 
is anything that is holy, mysterious and awe- 
inspiring, i.e. supernatural and transcendental 
Le. mysterium tremendum et fascinaus. This 
has been ‘variously conceived in various forms 
of the India religion. In course of ages India 
has witnessed the rise, development and meta- 
morphosis of various trends of religious culture 
and the ancient phases of her socio-religious 
history cannot be characterized as successively 
these of Vedic, Brahmanic neo-Brahmanic, 
Buddhist and Hindu respectively in any broad 
as had been the practice 
Indologists.*30 In India it is the mystical 
experience, i.e. the feeling of ecstasy and trans- 
port on realization of the Divine that has been 
highly extolled, But Bhakti mysticism 
Yoga mysticism may be said to comprise 
features that are not primarily and essentially 
Vedic. .Even during the socalled Vedic age 
there flourished along side of it certain religious 
cults which had pre-Vedic origin and which 
may be labelled as Ur-Hinduism or Proto- 


Hinduism which included within its fold various 


forms of primitive religion. The Epics and 
Puranas furnish ample evidence to that 
effect. 


We would now brifiy elucidate the different 
shades of the meaning ofthe term ‘dharma’ 
which does not exactly imply religion as it is 
understood inthe West. This concept has 
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manifold connotations and embraces a variety 
of nuances of religious thought and conduct. 
The Vedic word ‘dharma’, implied (1) (moral) 
jaw sustaining the universe, (2) apnrva (lit. the 
unprecedented principle, adrsta (lit. the 
unforescen power which is generated ‘by the 
performance of sacrificial] rites and ceremonies 
and (3) in the popular sense performance of 
Yajna (sacrifice). The concept of dharma 
as the sustaining and regulating principle is 
emphasized in the Brhadaranyaka Up. 
(1.4. 14). The Chandogya Up. (IL. 23. 1) 
states that ‘dharma’ has three stems from which 
offshoots branch off, viz. (1) Yajna (sacrifice), 


Vedic study and offerings to devas (2) tapah’ 


(certain ascetic practices) and (3) brahmacarya, 
life of charstity and continence3] (*) The 
principal Upanisads sought to reconcile two 
principal lines of thought and conduct, viz. 
ritualism and mysticism,32+- but more ritualism 
has been underrated.33 The Vedic ideal is 
summed up in the Mimamsa Sutra (1. 1. 2); 
‘dharma‘ is of the nature of vedic injunction 
(for dut)34 . 

But there is ample evidence to show that the 
Vedié dharma was not the popular religion of 
the people. The Epics and Puranas throw 


considerable light ‘onthe nature of ‘dharma’ © 


and the character-traits of the people who Jed 
the life of dharma. This Dharma was one of 
ethical conduct and moral behaviour ‘Dana’ 
(charity) ‘Satya’ (truthfulness), ‘Tapah' - (here 
austerity), ‘Alobha‘ (lack of avarice), ‘Vidya* 

learning), ‘Pujanam‘ (worship) ‘Damah‘ (self 
| control), ‘Sistacara‘ (good conduct)—these are 
the eight traits of eternal Dharma35,;+° and 
dharma is so called because these principles 
sustain the universe.36 The Epics.and Puranas 
prescribe different ideals of dharma for different 
types of people, viz. householders (grastha), 
devotees (Sadhakas) etc. The Mahabharata 
lays special strees on practice of dharma, i. e. 
ethical conduct and not on karmakanda i. e. 
performance of Vedic rites, etc. “One who 
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adheres rigidly to the path of truth learns all 

that is worth knowing and one who merely 

knows the Vedas does not know all tnat is 

worth knowink.”**37 | 

We'can conclude from earlier phases o? the 

Indian literature that the system of four tages 

of life (caturasrama) did not actually prevail 

during the early times and presumably a any 

time later. The Epics and Puranas extol] the 

lfe of hermits and ascetics ; and the 

Dharmasastras seek to reconcile this ideal which 

was mostly non-Vedicin ‘character wich thes 
Vedic ideal by culogising the’ ideal af the 

householder and by prescribing a third stcgs of, 
life, viz. Vanaprasthaas preparatory tə the 

stage of the hermits life on 
(sannyasa) as a bridge. The Upanisadic ideal 
is one of complete renunciation and one :hould 
take to that life as soon as one has been cble to 
cultivate detachment.+38 A Sannyasin is 
“ativarnasrami’,i. e. one. who transcends the 
ideal of varnasrama and the spirt of ‘sarnyasa’ 


counts in the realization of identity f the 
individual self with the: supreme self 
(jivatmanozraikyam). 
Concept- of Avatara 


The concept of avatara, i. e. incarnat.on of 
Godhead is a fundamental one in the Ep cs and 
Puranas, asin most conspicuous mytkologies 
in general; and these avatara myths centre 
round Visnu the principal deva of the P ıranas. 
The usual implication of the myths is thet since 
possessed of supernatural power in uman, 
semi-human or animal forms, who have been 
deified. But the more profound implica ion as 
explained in the Bhagavad Gita (VI. 8) is that 
an avatara appearsin order to prctect the 
virtuous and to chastise and destroy the wicked 
for the establishment of dharma and the reign 
of law on earth. The avatara concept 3 a new 
one although it is faintly traceable in ths Vedic 
system (e. g., dwarf incarmation, (R.V 1. 22 
15-17, 1.154. 1-4, VI 49. 13); Kasyapa 


* 
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(tortoise) (catapatha Brahmana, vii. 5. 1. 5.); 
Varaha (boar), (Satapatha Brahmana, 
xiv. 1. 2. 11) The heroic superhuman exploits 
of ‘he avataras or hero-gods are most graphi- 
cally described in the epics and Puranas. The 
usual list is of ten avataras of Visnu, viz. 
Matsya (fish),.Kurma (Tortoise) Varaha (Boar), 
Narasimha (Man-Lion). Vamana (Dwarf), 
Parasurama, Rama, Krisna, Buddha and Kalki. 
The Garuda and Bhagavata Puranas speak of 
twenty-two avataras in all.* The myths 
concerning Matsya, Kurma and Varaha avataras 
are reminiscent of the therio-merphic concep- 
tion of the deity in primordial times and the 


. ‘ , ` 
Na'asimha concept is suggestive of the therio- ' 


anthromorphic view. The Vamana_ concept 


is symbolic of the manifestation of the Supreme ` 


Being both in the microcosmic and miacrocos- 
mic forms. Parasurama represents the Brahmana 
hero who songt to establish the supremacy of 
the Brahmanic system by force over the princely 
order. Ramaand Krisna whose episodes are 
repiete with superhuman, divine exploits repre- 
sent different ‘non-Brahmanic types of the 
Supreme Hero. The picture of the child-god 


Krisra has some parallels in certain other 


ancient mythologies ; it is, however, fully 
elaborated here. The Krsna myth reflects the 
growth and development of anew cult and 
ordcur and the gradual collapse and final debacle 
of tne older cults. The battle of Kuruksetra 
i. e. the battle that raged in the land of Kurus 
isclzarly indicative ofthe emergence and 
ascendancy of Krsna cult. Buddha; the 
enlightened One came to be regarded as an 
avatara presumably when the Puranas began to 
be compiled in their earlier forms. The last 
avatara, Kalki, the future hero-chastiser.of the 
wicked andthe redeemer of mankind is 
supposed to emergé on the scene ona future 
occassion of cataclysm. 

„Mysticism and Asceticism 

Another fundamental point of difference 
between the vedic literature on the one hand 


and the epicsand Puranas onthe other 
relates to the ideal religious life. Ancient 
India presents the picture of different types of 
sages, Saints, mystics and ascetics, viz. Risis, 
Munts, Brahmacarins, Tapasvins, Yogins, etc. 
The Vedas and Upanisads extol Risis40 (let. 
seers, i.e. seers of spiritual phenomena), men of 
mystical insight (intuitus mysticus) and spiritual 
vision of the profound secrets conversing the 
Supreme Reality (paraman guhyam). The 
Vedic Risis were not hermits retiring to forests 
for contemplation and leading ascetic lives. 
The Vedic Samhitas contain “mantras‘'*41 or ` 
instruments of thought which the Risis were 
supposed to experience in moments of ecstasy 
and to which they gave vent in melodious 
rhyme. The Muni is an ascetic (tapasvan) 
given to profound meditation and trance. Like 
the Muni the Brahmacarin (lit. one who lives 
moves and has his being in Brahman) is an 
ascetic. The Epics and Puranas glorify the 
ideal of ascetics. Ascetics are those who 
practise ‘tapas’, various kinds of austerities 
usually before fire in order to acquire spiritual 
or supernatural power. 

Etymologically, the term ‘tapas’ (V tap) 
signifies heat, ascetic fervour or ardour, religi- 
ous austerity, finally ascetlcism itself. The 
Epics and Puranas describe pancagni tapas (five 
forms of fire energy) and the actual cult of 
tapas entailed non-Vedic practices although the 
idea was not altogether foreign to the Vedas. 
The profound hymn called the Nasadiyasukta 
(R.V.x.129) describes -in majestic verse that 
there was neither Being (saf) nor non-Being 
(Asat) then and that there prevailed darkness 
covered by darkness in the beginning and then 
the One arose out of power of tapas (ibid. x. 
129.3). -A certain Risi in the R.V. is described 
as ‘tapasvan (R. V. x 154. 5); and he states 
that persons become invincible by ‘tapas’ and 
ascend into heaven by means of ‘tapas‘ (ibid x. 
154,2)+ The A. V. refers to ascetics in 
several cases. -+V. 2.28, xii. 2. 25; xviii. 2, 


15, 18 etc.+ But generally the concept of 
‘tapas’ which-is highly magnified in ihe Puranas 
is rather foreign to the Vedic Samhitas and it 
acquired symbolic significance first alluded to 
‘n the Satapatha Brahmana*42 and fully 
developed in the Upanisads.43 The Mundaka 


Up. speaks of ‘tapas’ saturated with knowledge, 


the Prasaa UP. explains taposas brahmacarya. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that 
what is glorified by the myth of the descent of 
Ganga is the omnipotence of the ascetic 
will-power. 
tapas) and endurance of self-inflicted sufferings 
the Yogi acquires immense physical and 
psyehic energy. | 

The Puranic coneept of ‘tapas’ is borne out 
by Comparative Mythology and Comparative 
' Religion and Psychology. The primitive 
Shamans had to pass through initiatory ordeals 
showing mastery of fire and capacity ito cndure 
extreme heat and cold which is regarded as a 
proof of transcending human condition and of 
acquiring subtle power. In the later Tantra, 
literature the awakening of the ‘kudalini’ is said 
to be accompanied by a sensation of great 
warmth. The Puranas testify that ‘Sudras also 
practised ‘tapas‘.45 Ithas been stated above 
that this ascetic ideal has been a non-vedic one. 
Later Sannyasa Upanisads seek.to reconcile 
this ideal with that of renunciation (sannyasa) 
sacrifice and worship. 


Sacrifice and worship 


Sacrifice and worship or worship embodying 
certain specific features of sacrifice such as 
homa called devayajna (i. e. offering oblations 
toa deva by throwing melted butter into the 
consecrated fire and by uttering ,Svaha’) 
constitute vital elements of all types of Indian 
religion. Even the heterodox systems, viz. 
Buddhism and Jainism recognize certain forms 
of worship. Sacrifice constitutes the inmost 
core of the Vedic religion and‘it gradually 
acquired symbolic and mystical significance in 


6. 





Through tapasarya (practice jof Í 


` footholds in the later Upanisadic age ; 
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the Upanisadic age. But the nature of worship 
characteristic of the main types of th: Indian 
religion is essentially different from that of the 
Vedic sacrifice although some element of 
sacrifice had been grafted on it. The ancient 
forms of worship (pujavidhi) are fully detailed 
in the Puranas. The view that the puja concept 
is essentially a pre-Aryan one of T[-ravdian 
origin is not quite correct. In our opirion the 
Puja complex isa blend of Aryan end non- 
Aryan modes of worship which have been 
modified from time totime. The rites and 
ceremonies, religious institutions, usages, etc. 
which most of the Puranas emphasize it connec 
tion with the puja are essentially different from 
that of the Vedic tradition. The later puja is 
the tantric form of worship (tantriki pua) with 
or without any admixture of the Vedec ele- 
ments. The image worship unknown in the 
Vedas is intended to induce... self-concentration 
of the devotee, and itis impreguated with 
subtle significance. The main forms bf ‘puja’ 
pertain to the Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta cults 
which seemed to have establishec strong 
and a 
few words may be said regarding their 2ssential 
characteristic: features, 


Siva Cult. . 
' The god Siva (Dravidian Civa) may be 
-regarded as the non-Aryan dety of 


_Ur-Dravidian age and it may be poirted out 


that the difference between the Vedic Rudra 
and the Puranic deity Siva isa fundimental 
one, despite certain resmblances. Etymologi- 
cally the term as explained by our grammarians 
implies the deity in whom all thmgs Le (root 
Vsi) or the Propitious One (root Vsv). The 
Indus Valley civilization shows as prototype of 
Siva, a- three-faced deity wearing a horned 
head-dress and seated cross-legged on 
with penis erectus and 

animals under the seat. 


throne 
surrounded by certain 
This representation 


fits in with the description of Siva as T-imukha 


7 
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(Thre2-faced One). Pasupati (Lord of Beasts) 
Yogisvara (Lond of Yoga), Mahaycgi (the great 
yogi) seated in padmasana (lotus seat) posture. 
Presumably his worship prevailed both in the 
iconic and phallic forms. forms (linga). The 
Diksa ‘episode (*)47 shows humiliation of 
Daksa, an adherent of the older system who 
sought to denounce ‘Siva as an unrefined 
barbarian given to strange ways and habits and 
the final emergence of the ‘Siva cult. ‘Siva 
assumed the role of cosmic deity (Zsana, lit. 
ruler) Mahesvara (the great lord ) and Pasupati 
in the sense of the Lord of all creatures, The 
Siva cult originally as the Pasupeta cult is an 
ascetic type of religious culture. The phallus 
worship acquired profound symbolic signifi- 
cance. Instead of the organ of generation it 
now implies the symbol of generation and 
dissolution i. e. the source and end of all 
things.+48 The - Great God (Mahadeva) 
sustains the world in the form of Linga 49 
Cult cf the mother goddess. i 

Tke most striking feature characteristic of 
the epic and Puranic culture is the ancient 
cult ofthe mother-goddess whick may have 
prevailed in close alliance with the Siva cult 
since the most remote antiquity.- This cult may 
be said to have gained recognition. towards 
the close of the Upanisadic age when several 
Sakto Upanisads seemingly on monistic 
times were compiled (viz. Tripuratapini, 
Tripura, Sarasvati, Devi Bahvrca) That this 
cult was also prevalent during the perod 
of the Indus Valley civilization is 
from terra cotta nelics fourdthere. All the 
appellations by which the “Divine Mother 
was called, vix. Jegadamba (Mother of the 
world) Parveti (daughter 
king), Durga (the Inaccessible One) Keli (the 
dark Goddess), Karali (the terrific goddess) : are 
highly significant as they gradually acquired 
symbclic import, The cult gathered momentum 
and new doctrines based on symbolic meanings 
were formulated. 
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Vaisnava Cult 


The Poncaratra is an early system of the 
Vaisnava religious thought of non-Vedic origin 
which is presumably the Bhagavata system or a 
form of it. The Narayaniya section of the 
Santiparvan of the Mahabharata contains the 
earliest source of information on the Pancaratra 
system. Theterm Pancaratra signifies five 
principal subjects supposed to have been 
imported at night, viz. (1) tattva (ontology) 
(2) ‘mukti’ (liberation) (3) bhakti (devotion) 
(4) ‘Yoga’ (contemplation) and (5) ‘Vaisesika‘ 
(lit. relating to particulars 1.e. sensuous objects). - 
The Vaisnava cult has had avery chequered 
career inthe religious history of India. 
Puranas especially the Vaisnava Puranas furnish 
detailed and graphic accounts of the rise and 
development of the cult. The later Samhitas, 
Agamas and Tantras show the rise of sects and 
further evolution of thought in various forms. 
All the Vaisnava schools emphasize the concepts 
of devotion (bhakti) rather than karma (action) 
and jnana (knowledge); but they show marked 


differences regarding the nature of the Supreme 


Being and certain other matters of philosophi- 
cal significance. The system of Ramanuja 
(b. 1017 A. D. ) which is based on a reconcilia- 
tion of the teachings of the Upanisads, 
Bhagavad-Gita and Puranas on the one hand - 
and of Alvars on the other hand, after the 


‘ manner of Nathamuni is a bold synthesis of 


monism and theism known as the visistadvaita- 
vada i. e. qualified monotheistic system. 


. Summary 


From our brief survey it would appear con-` 
clusive that what is called Hindu thought and ~ 


. culture is not a simple growth from ‘Aryan or 


Vedic thought and culture and that the non- ` 
Vedic elements esp. the Dravidian element, are 
fairly preponderant. The infportant contribu- 
tions from all these sources including the -Indus 
Valléy source are the following :- 

(1) Growth and development of the concept 


The: ` 





(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
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of Hindu pantheon and their symbolic 
significance. 

Temple worship along with the contem- 
plation of the Supreme Being in more 
concrete forms. i 
Exaltation of the female aspect of the 
Divine. 

Evolution of the 
(divine incarnation). 
Deification of man. 
Elevation of animals, birds, etc. to a 
higher position in the scheme of the 
universe. 

Greater attention to rural life and country 
side and influence of forests in the life of 
the people. 


concept of avatara 


The net result is the emergence and gradual 
evolution of a mixed culture with emphasis on 
unity in the midst of diversity in all respects. 


28. 





—Cf. : “Die vedische Mythologie ist kein 
system, sondern ein Konglomerat, eine 
Art mythologischend Sprachmengung die 
durch Zusammenstro” men und Versch- 


_ melzung verschieden Stammens “‘uberlie- 
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30. 


31. 


32; 
33. 


ferungen entstanden ist? Alfred Hille- 
brandt, Vedische Mythologie, III, Band, 
page xii. 

E.G. The Vedic prayer to ‘apah’ (waters) 
is an appeal to the sustaining principle of 
life, the giver of joy and happiness. 

“ano hi stha mayobhuvasta na urje dadha- 
tana” (R.V.X.9.1) 

*See for a criticism of. this view, Louis 
Renove, Religions of Ancient 
(London, 1953). 


. *Trayo dharmaskandha oe eee j 


danamiti prathamastapa eva 
brahmacarya  cavyakulavasi 
Chandogya Up. (11.231) 
+E.G. Traittirrya Up. 1.11; ° 
Cf. Mundaka Up. 1.1.4 Plavah hyete 
adrdha yajnarupati’’ [sacrifices are mere 
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rafts (for crossing the ocean of ex.stence}. 
**<Codanalaksano ‘rtho dharmah’— 
Mimamsa Sutra 1.1.2. 


+Matrya P. 145. 38; cf. Mahabharata, 
Udyogaparvan 35-5-9. Similar Lsts are 
contained in the Epics and other Puranas. 
“Dharanad dharmamityahur dharmo 
dharayate prajab”. Mahabharata, Karna- 
parvan, 51-57. 

**Mahabharata, Udyogaparvan 
“yo veda vedan na sa veda vedya:n 
sutye sthito yastn sa veda vedyam.” 


43/53 


~“Yadahareva virajet tadahareva pravrajet” 


Javala, 4, Cf. Naradaparivrajaka, III. 37. 
ete., 


Rsirdarsanat, Nirukta II. 12 


“mantro mananat” ibid. 
‘yasya jnanamayam tabah? “tesamevaisa 
brahmalozo yesam taPah brahmacaryam”™ 
Prasna 1. 15 


‘Tapasa ye  anadhrsyastapesa ye 


_svaryayuh”’ 


Cf. Satapatha 
Brhodaranyaka 
Up. I. 6, etc. 

See : Le-Chamanisme by M. Eliad: Myths 
The 


serpent Power by A., Avalon ‘Madras 
1924) 


Padma P. 35th chap. 

See. J. Ganda; Die Religionen Indiens, 
S. K. Chatterji holds that puja isa pre- 
Aryan, Dravidian form of worship and 
the word may have been derivec. . from 
Dravidian ‘up’ flower) plus root ‘get 
(to do) palatalized to i, e 

Skanda P. 1-5 chaptels ; Padma F. V. 
Shanda P. fully elucidates the ymbolic 
meaning of Linga (Mahesyara kharda, 6-7 
chapters, Calcutta edition). 
‘‘tallingam lingamityahur 
tattvavittamah” ibid, 1. 1. 7-2¢, 
1. 1. 6-7. ` 


Brahmana, H. 2. 4. 1; 
Up. 1.2. 6; Taittiriya 


layanat 
also 


Sa aay fee 
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University degrees : a ticket to nowhere ? 


No longer a laissez~-passer to the good life 
career that it once was, a 
university degree is fast becoming a ticket to 
nowhere. 

Underemployment job dissatisfaction and 
long periods of unemployment now await too 
many university graduates. Often redundant 
before they draw their first paycheck or finding 


their training useless on the employment market 


more and 
below their 
can find a 


these disillusioned graduates are 
wore forced to - take jobs far 
qualificetions, © when they 
job. at all. 

In France, 45,000 professional and mana- 
gerial personnel were unable to find work in 
1976, compared with 14,000 in 1961, according 
report prepared fora recent ILO 
Tripartite Meeting on Conditions of Work 
and Employment of Professional Workers. 
Moreover, between November 1975 and 
November 1976 unemployment ir France 
among engineers, ‘managerial staff and 
technicians rose 9.2 per cent, whereas the 
average increase for the workforce as a whole 
was 2 percent. At the end of 1976, 25,000 
young university graduates, one-third of the 
annual out-put entering the employment 
market, ‘vere registered as job-seekers, and in 
Japan only 70.7 per cent of the 1976 graduates 
had found work by the end of the year. 

No change in the situation seems likely 
for the near future the report states, and 
estimates that between 1974 and 1985 in the 
United States, 420,000 Ph. D.s would enter 
the employment market, competing ‘for some 
2,000,000 openings. Furthermore, 2 recently 


‘completing his studies. 
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published ILO study says that “projections 
of supply and demand for university graduates 
in the United States suggest that there will be 
a surplus of 950,000 over the 1974-1985 reriod 
“and that surplus of 16000 engineers, architects 
and -scientists can be expected in France in 
1981. | 

Women are especially affected by the 
employment. situation, At an equal level of 
qualification, employers often prefer to recruit 
men. Inthe United States, the rate of 
unemployment among women engineers and 
scientists with Ph. D. degreees in 1973 was four 
times higher than that of men, while in Japan 
the proportion of women graduats who had 
found a job at the end of the year was 57.6 per ° 
cent as against 74.5 per cent for men. 

The socialist countries, however, have kept 
this problem toa minimum by limiting 
admissions to higher institutions of learning 
and by their manpower planning policy under 
which each graduate is assigned a job after 
To assure that these 
assignments are suitable, Hungary, for example 
adopted an ordinance in 1976 which expressly 
places employers under obligation to give 
graduates posts corresponding to their qualifi- 
cations. 


Trend same in Third World 


* The phenomenon of unemployed degree 
holders is not confined to Western industrial- 
ised countries. In. same developing countries 
the high number of unemployed university 
graduates is a major headache. Their number 
increased tenfold in India between 1966 and 
1971 whereas the total number of workers 
looking for jobs had increased by only half that 





much. In some part of the Third World there 
is a.glut of graduates in some professions while 
‘many other jobs have to be filled by foreign 
specialists. i 

As more and more professionally qualified 
people stepdown on the employment ladder 


and accept jobs for which they are overqualified 


they set off a chain reaction which affects the 
entire employment market. Thisfjobbumping 
forces each categoty of worker out of his own 
employment niche and into job openings 
which are below his training and experience. 


Contributing factors 


general crisis _ of 
of unemployed 


Even before the 
employment, the trend 
university graduates was almost inevitable in 
the industrialised countries. With the babies 
ofthe population explosion of the 1950s 
reaching university age, there Were many. more 
candidates for post-secondary study and 
universities modified their admission require- 
ments, as a general rule. 

The ILO report points out that the flood 
of students to the universities and the output 
of graduates “is in no way geared to the 
quantitative or qualitative requirement of the 
national economies,’ More realistic edu- 
cational planning must be undertaken by the 
universities and guidance made available to the 
students in choosing curricula and identifying 
career goal. l 

Since technical innovations have created the 
need for new types of specialists, technicians 
and executives, it is likely that many graduates 


might find satisfactory jobs they had not 
foreseen. Studies carried out in the United 
Kingdom have shown that there are many 


possibilities for graduates in felds in which 
they were not traditionally employed, but in 
which a greater degree of responsibility could 
be injected, such as bank management. 

The ILO meeting, which was attended by 
representatives of governments, employers and 
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workers of 15 countries, suggested tha” an 
improved flow of information concerning job 
opportunities, both traditional and new, is 
needed and that special offices might be 
created in public employment services to aelp 
professional workers widen their choice. The 
meeting also urged employers that, if 
redundancies were unavoidable, they should 
help the affected professional workers to find 
equivalent employment. 

However, as the delegates poihted out, 
education and training will have to concen rate 
less on imparting specialised technical 
knowledge and more on sharpening the aLility 
to understand the working environment and 
adapt to its changing situations. 

The alien air of the workplace must be 
allowed to blow through the ivory tow:r of 
academe so that student will not fail heir 
first test in the outside world to find and 
keep a job. 


Removal of Zonal System for Rice 


Th Centre have removed the Zonal Sy tem 
for Rice, Free movement is now  allcwed 
throughout the country without any 
restrictions. Eastern and Southern S ates 
led by West Bengal and Tamilnadu have 
demanded reimposition of inter State ci.rbs, 
as they apprehend large scale diversicn of 
stocks, from surplus States like A. P. to d ficit 
States like Kerala. Tamilnadu Government 
fears that prices would go up. Central 
Government are inno mood to chang: the 
decision in view of .comfortable stocks with 
the Government and the prospective good 
Kharıf crop. .Internal consumption neecs 36 
lakh tons, Fresent stocks are 48 lakh tons. 
Another 35 lakh tons are expected tc be 
procured this year. It was felt that there was 
no longer any need of controls and ‘curbs, 
when a record production is  anticip:.ted, 
public Distribution of Rice will be contirued. 
It was not a ‘laiser faire’ policy-as alleged by 
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some States. Procurement by levy will conti- 
nue, with support price to ensure fair return 
to the growers. At the same time, public 
distribution system will ensure supply to Con- 
sumers at reasonable price. National interest 
should overrule regional interests and similar 
policy has been adopted in respect of Ground- 
nut and vegetable oils. 

The Tamilnadu Government have a 
grievance that the centre did not consult the 
State Governments before deciding on the 
change. It was also against the recommenda- 
tions of the All India Agricultural Prices 
Cormission. 

The food Ministers of West Bengal: Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa want their States to be treated 
as seperate Zones. T. N. Government is also 
against the Single Zone. T. N. Government 
intends settling up a fair price shop in every 
village, to supply Rice, wheat. Sugar, Dhal 
and Oil. 


Centre has assured supply. of adequate 
stocks to deficit States. There is genuine 
disquiet among some States. While the 


production of Rcie. is one and a half times tha 
of wheat, the stock of rice with Governmentt 
varies between 36% to 56% that of wheat, out 
of 19.9 million tons foodgrains. Rice is 5.18 
millons, coarse grains 3,63,000 tons. Rice 
imperts are difficult. 

“The Mysore Economic Review” 


A toste of the Orient in Israel 

“Sangita” is the Hindi word for “music, 
song and dance.” It is also the title ofa pro- 
gramme of Indian classical music’ and. dance 
put on here by Jews of Indian origin, a show 
very popular among israel’s 30,000 Indian 
Jews. ë 


‘The lead dancer is advertised as “Duan,” 


the Hindi word for‘“ʻone who understands art”. ` 


His real name is Ran Shinar. His story is the 
story of the group itself. 
Shinar grew up in Amritsar, in Punjab State 


~ 


near the Pakistani border where his father was 
an engineer contracted by the Indian govern- 
ment. At age 6, he began the study of Indian 
classical dance which he continued for 10 years 
when he started performing. In some of the 
performances, he had solo parts. Needless to. 
say, he was the only European and the only 
Jew in those dance companies. 

His family left India when his father died 
and settled in South Africa. He gave many- 
solo performances for the Indian communities 
of Durban, Johannesburg, Capetown and 
Pretoria. But in 1966, the South African 
government passed the Group Areas Act, for- 
cing Europeans like Shinar to get special 
permits in order to perform before “coloured” 
audiences. 

In 1966, Shinar immigrated to Israel. His 
dance career in Israel began upon the comple- 
tion of his ulpan course at Kibbutz En 
HaShofet in. the Carmel Hills. The ulpan 
students put ona show for the kibbutzniks, 
and Shinar did an Indian dance. The audience 
was so impressed that he was invited to give a 
seminar on Indian classical dance for the Kib- 
butz dance club. Soon other kibbutzim heard 
of him and he beganto perform before their 
members. . ri 

After his army service, Shinar settled in 
Jerusalem and was invited to perform at the 
Hebrew University. He also did shows in the 
Pargod Theater in Jerusalem where he met the 
late Benjamin Nagani, who directed Indian 
plays in the Marathi tongue, the language of 
Bombay and Bene Israel Indian Jews, in parti- 
cular. Nagani had five sons who all played. 
Indian instruments. But their repertoire was 
limited to film music and folk songs. Shinar 
taught them classical numbers and they became 
his accompanists. 

At the same time, Shinar taught dance at 
Moshav Meésillat Zion, populated by Indian 
Jews from Cochin. Out of those lessons -he 
formed a group which was entered in the 
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National Youth Folk Dance Competition. It 
won the contest and danced for the President 
at his residence in Jerusalem. 

Shinar then got aid from the Jerusalem 
Municipality to open Indian classical dance 
classes. Aftera year, he and the students 
formed “Sangita”. 

The present group performs about 50 times 
a year in Israel—at kibbutzim, hotels, small 
theaters, the Israel Museum, etc. It is compo- 
sed of Shinar, six women dancers, one nar- 
rator, and seven musicians, including ‘Eti 
Rosenthal. an expert flute and recorder player 
originally from the Netherlands. 

The instruments were brought to Israel 
from India by, Shinar and the -Nagani family. 
' The costumes are made by the group itself. 
Presently, the group is toying with a new 


concept—adapting Indian dance to Jewish 


‘ themes. For instance, an Indian harvest dance 
could be performed during Succot. 

Shinar feels that he has served an important 
function here, more as a catalyst than anything 
else. He explained : 

“When I came to Israel 11 years ago, there 


was a dominance of Western culture. I mean, ` 


that anything American was considered good 
and anything oriental was considered back- 
ward. Asaresult, Indian Jews here were 
reluctant to form a dance group. Weve done 
alot. We're not as professional as similar 
groups in India, but it isn’t a'full time job for 
any of us either. 

All the instruments are playing now and the 
dancers are moving. The sounds and patterns 
evoke the Asian subcontinent—intricate, repeti- 
tive and subtle. But remember, you’re still in 
Israel ! i 


(Reproduced from “News from Israel”) 


Utilisation of some 
notheastera India 


animal resources of 


The animal resources of northeastern region 
is unique in the sense that in only one state i.e. 


Lo me meee ee e 


‘rman), (6) 


, and these 





in Meghalay, more than 48% ofthe total 
number of mammalian genera known rom 
entire Indian subcontinent, may be seen. 
Many of these are already in- the list of 
protected animals (Wild Life) (Protection) Act, 
(1972 0f Government of India). Leiving 
aside many a rare and unique animals like 
Golden Cat, Slow Loris, Clouded Lec pard 
etc. Let us take the case of Primates which 
offer an unique assemblage of species ir the 
region e.g. (1) Hoolock—Hyalobtes hoolock 
(Harlan), the only tail-less ape in the entire 
subcontinent, (2) Capped langur—Pre sbytis 
piieatus (Blyth), (3) Stump-tailed Macaque— 
Macaca speciosa ( F. Cuvier ). (4) Asscmese 
Macaque—Maceca assamensis Mc Cle land, 
(5) Rhesus Macaque—Macacea mulatta(Zi nme- 
Golden langur Presbytis gcei 
Khajuria, (7) pigtailed Macaque—Mscaca 
nemestrina (Linn) etc. The area as such offer 
an unique location fora primate  reszarch 
centre to collect data on the status, natural 
Habitats, feeding and breeding habits which 
may be effectively utilised for breeding the 
endangered species in ` selected zoos. This 
would help for the adoption of. long-term 
breeding programme for selected species, 
establishment of survival centres and rural 
breeding farm etc. Many of the primate 
species are utilised for bio-medical resecch as 
they offer an anatomical system much ake as 
in human being. Export of Rhesus mcnkeys 
has already become a phenomenon but nobody 
really knows about the depletion of ratural 
population caused by the export. Mar and 
Biosphere programme of UNESCO, has already 
offered, project to work on status and 
distribution of some primate species in India 
would definitely help n the 
management of these animal resources but in 
the long runa primate research centre as 
mentioned above could perhaps cater “or the 
long term need to select protected habitat and 
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heip in captive breeding. The Wild life 
management has already become a highly 
specialised science as also zoogarden manage- 
ment and unless biological scientists, specially 
rep-oductive-phys:ologists, ecologists and the 
etknologists are taken intothe long-term 
prozramme along with forest department 
personnel, no fruitful result could be expected. 
The status and position of all these personnel 


shculd be such that a truly inter-departmental. 


and inter-disciplinary 
achieved. 


In any case,a programme may be under- 
taken to train selected personnel from State 


approach could be 


forest Sdepartment’s Wildlife wing, Univer- . 


sity staff and other departmental staff involved 
in wildlife studies, to run a primate research 
cent-e and of course experts from other region 
or abroad may also be invited in the initial 
stage of its set-up, In the long run, this centre 
perhaps lead in the management and 
conservation of primate resources of 
northeastern region, saving the endangered 
species and also earning revenue for the region. 
of the birds of northeastern region large 
scale export of hill myna which is used as a 
pet, is well known. These birds as also the 
pheasants may be cited as examples which may 
be effectively utilised for economic purposes. 
Trazopan pheasants are represented in india by 
4 species, T. satyra (Linn.) or Satyr Tragopan, 
T. bythi (Jerdon) or Blyth’s Tragopan, 
Tragopan temmircki (J. E. Gray) or 
Termninck’s Tragopan and Tragopa melanoce- 
phais (J.E Gray) or Western Horned 
Tragopan; of these four species two species 
ie Satyr Tragopan and Blyth’s Tragopan 
are known from northeastern region in 
area. north of Brahmaputra, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland, Manipur and Mizoram. 
These birds dre usually found singly or in pairs 
and metimes in small group and usualiy 


conid 


retreat into thick undergrowth, if disturbed. 


‘Tragopans are in great ‘demand in the zoos 


all over the world largely because of their 
rarity and it is wellknown bhesant meat is 
considered a special delicacy. Blyth’s Tragopan 
and Satyr’s Tragopan are now considered as 
very rare and specially the first one is on the 
verge of extinction. Although a breeding 
programme hns been started in Kohimaizoo in 
1973, the result so far achieved is. far from 
satisfactory: this is largely because of lack 
of expertise. Besides Tragopan pheasant, 
atleast two other species of pheasants e. g. 
Mishmi Monal pheasant of Arunachal Pradesh, 
Lophophorus selateri ` Jerdon and Kaleez 
pheasant of Assam, Meghalaya, Manipur region 
Lophura leucomeia lathami (J. E. Gray) could 
also be effectively utilised in the programme of 
planned breeding in captivity or in selected 
wild habitat. Recently a World Pheasant 
Association has been formed with the objective 
to conserve the pheasant group of birds and 
WPA has taken programme to conipile 
information on status and distribution of 
pheasants in Pakistan, India and Nepal. The 
association isaiso keen to give possible 
traming in pheasant conservation and pheasant 
aviculture. (Tiger Paper, vol. II, 2 April 
1976), | | 
In view of the pheasant resource of the 
region and lack of proper expertise, the 
regional forest departments may take the 
opportunity to send trainees abroad to learn 
incubation technique, nesting and feeding 
procedure, medical care, tagging and con- 
servation method and scientific harvesting of 
pheasants. It may nct be outof place to 
indicate thata pair of Blyth’s Tragopan may 
fetch as much as Rs. 10,000 from interested 
Zoological Parks. Our neighbouring country 
Pakistan has already got two persons trained 
in the breeding and management ot pheasant 
through the help of World Wildlife Fund. 
A. K. Chosh in “Science an Culture” 
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Greatness of the Soul 
Human thought probes with profound respect 

the effort made for a nation by its great sons, 
and the ideals which inspired their struggle, 
their dedicated life. One such outstanding 
figure in the history of mankind was Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi (Mahatma Gandhi). 

I would like to speak with the Indian 
readers only about those features in Gandhi, 
the social and political leader,which appeal most 
strongly to me, as they also do to a great many 
Soviet people. J am simply sharing with the 
readers my thoughts -on some of the aspect of 
his versatile activity. 

Can anyone overlook the amazing fact of 
. the closeness between Gandhi ‘and Russia’s 
great writer Tolstoy? This is a striking example 
showing that, for all the enormous difference of’ 
historical conditions in which lived the people 
of India and Russia,-the possibility of a link 
appeared even then,the possibility-of an alliance 
in the name of progress. I shall only mention, 
here Tolstoy’s letter “Letter to a Hindoo” 
which was highly appreciated by Gandhi. I am 
not speaking of the essence and significance of 
Gandhi’s and Tolstoy’s philosophical theories, I 
only want: to say what was that impelled 
them to seek ways and means of struggle 
both in philosophy and ‘in their practical 
motivtiy. Protest against oppression, an 
ability to feelthe pain‘and suffering of their 
own and also of a foreign people ,this is 
what prompted their seekings, and this is what 
brought together the two titans : the dedicated 
fighter for the liberation of India, and the 
great Russian humanist writer. 


For long years Gandhi struggled against 
enmity and discord engendered by different 
religious creeds. ‘This struggle must have also 
been dictated by the principles on which his 
ethical conception was based, and his ideas on 
the general laws of morality. In practice, how- 
ever, this struggle acquired a new, tremendous, © 

urgently vital, patriotic and political meaning: 


7 
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it countered the desire of the colonialists to act 
in accrdance with the behests of their remote 


predecessyors-- the Ancient Roman enslavers of 


nations-- whose principle was “divide anc rule’. 


Gandhi wanted the music of the sp- nning 
wheel to sound in every Indian home. Taough 


it strove to give work to everyone, the-e was 
possibly an underestimation of the impo-tance 
of the country’ s industrial development m this 
position of his. But then we must not forget 
that he believed that if the people had a'suffici- 


ency of cloth, woven by millions of hands, 
they would be able to say “no” to the coloni- 


alists in response to their attempts to consoli- 


date their rule with the help of a textile 
“incursion” . 


Thus, in practically everything he did 
Gandhi showed that he was doggedly and, 


in his own way, ccnsistently opposed to the 
colonial system, and that he was a man who 


passionately loved his country, whose freedom 
and independence was ‘the cause of his life. 
People will never forget that when the 


Second World War broke out, Gandh. came 
out against fascism and expressed his prcfound 
sympathy with the Soviet people. He was one 
of those who raised his voice in protest < gainst 
the atomic bombing in Hiroshima and 


Nagasaki, who called for a ban on tomic 
weapons, a peaceful settlement of outstanding 
problems, and general disarmament . 

Gandhi’s life was an incessant secrch: a 
search for truth, for his own concept of mora- 
lity, for specific methods of political struggle, 
and for philosophical principles. The comple- 
xity and diversity of his seekings reflected the 


complexity. of India’s historical development. 
The people of India have called Gandhi 


“Mahatma”-- a beautiful word which neans 
“a great soul”. The soul of this wortuy son 
of the people was at its greatest, I th nk, in 
those of its manifestations where it ab-orbed 
and refflected the seekIngs of India’s people-- 
their patriotic strivings for freedom and 
independence. _ 

A soul like that is truly great. ( Mikhail 


Sholokhov ) Issued by the Information Depar 
tment of the USSR Embassy in India, 


WILFRED OWEN’S INFLUENCE ON THREE GENERATIQNS 
OF POETS | | 
Prof. SASI BHUSAN DAS, Ex-Director, Institute of English, Calcutta: a 


. æ : ae 
( Continued from previous issue ) 


More recently couple of critics, Cox and 
Dyson, in their Modern Poetry (‘Studies in 
Practical Criticism’) had observed : 

“The poets of the 1930’s... were greatly 

influenced in their technique by Owen, Eliot 

and also Hopkins, whose poems were first 

published in 1918, nearly thirty years after 

his death.”58 
Hopkins then was a ‘modern poet’ before his 
time and cannot be appropriately said to share 
with Eliot ‘their common concern with 
language’. Moreover as Eliot was not quite in 
sympathy with the technical innovations of 
Hopkins, the question of Hopkins being one of 
Eliots dead masters does not arise. “Mr. Eliot, 
more cautiously felt,’ as Mr. Fraser has 
rightly observed, “that Hopkim’s technical 


innovations were extremely interesting, but 
somehow off the main line.’’59 
Now we can see how it was their ‘common 


concern with language’ which.-impelled Eliot 
and Owen “To purify the dialect of the tribe’. 
Eliot’s description of the ghost as ‘whom I 
had known, forgotten, half-recalled’ also fits 
in with Wilfred Owen who influenced him 
profoundly in the writing of his The Waste Land 
but whose influence he had ‘forgotten’ for long 
twenty years largely wasted’ between the two 
‘wars and then ‘half-recalled’ (because recalled 
in this particular passage of the poem and after 
a long interval of time) in Lictie Gidding, under 
circumstances similar to those in which twenty 
years ago he produced his famous The Waste 


Land and during which the memory of: his dead. 


masier was vividly alive in his mind, or, at 


‘master, but in the sense elucidated 


least, 
mind. 

The ghost is referred to as ‘strange’ and 
‘familiar’, ‘intimate and unidentifiable’. The 
joint phrases, we can see, cannot apply either to 
Dante or to any one of Eliot’s ‘dead masters‘, 
all of whom had, more or less, figured in his 
writings and of whose appearance therein Eliot 
was quite aware. But the phrases in conjunc- 
tion are most appropriately applicable in 
Owen’s case only. Owen was certainly 
‘familiar’ to Eliot, more familiar in a 
sense than even Dante because of his being 
Eliot’s contemporary. But he was a ‘stranger’, 
too, in the sense that Eliot was not quite aware 
of his presence in his consciousness at the time 
of his writing the Quarters, or even his ghost 
episode in Little Gidding. It may be incidentally 
noted that this description of ghost’s being a 
‘familiar friend and a stranger at the same time 
may absolve Eliot from deliberately suppressing 
his acknowledgement of debts to the war 
poet. 

Again, Owen’s influence on Eliot was both 
‘intimate and unidentifiable’; intimate’ 
because it was profound, and ‘unidentifiable’ 
because unlike the influence of other poets, it 
could not be easily recognised, as we have seen, 
through quotations from or references to his 
work. 

Owen was one of Eliot’s ‘dead masters’, 
though not in the sense in which Dante was his 
in this 
paper. Having his own technical experiments 
to make, Eliot was not likely to be influenced, 


powerfully active in his subconscious 


ea 


_ Second World. War as to the same 
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except in a limited sense, by the technical 


experiments of Owen which were widely 
different from those of Eliot. But. Owen was 
his master all the same. For we have seen how 
Eliot was profoundly influenced by the other 
aspects of Owen’s poetry : by the imagery of 
hell which Owen portrayed in his trench- 
landscapes and Eliot exploited in his The Waste 
Land, by Owen‘s attitude to war which is 
profoundly reflected in his Little Gidding, and, 
finally, by his Strange Meeting which had left 
its indelible mark on the ghost episode of 
Eliot’s poem. Again, Eliot, in fact, followed 
Owen’s technique’in immersing himself in the 


destructive element in his The Waste Land.60 


' The line in the ghost’s speech——‘two worlds 
become much like each  other’-—should ‘ be 
remarked uponin this connection. The ex- 
pression may convey a twofold significance. In 
the context of the contemporary situation, the 
‘two worlds’ refer to the real London and the 
hell made of it by the Blitz, so that the real 
city of London has become much like a hell; 
and in the context of the two world wars, the 
‘two worlds‘ may refer to the world of Owen’s 
war and that of Eliot’s, both of which have’ 
become much like each other’ in their infernal 
quality, as, in fact, both being world wars, they 


really become’ much like each other’. When, 


therefore, Eliot says, ‘We trod the pavement in 
a dead patrol’, he refers as much to the London 
pavement on which as an air-raid warden he 
met a fellow-warden after a Blitz. during ‘the 
pavement 
some twenty five years ago during the First 
World War, on which he and Owen might be 
treading together talking about their cammon 
concern about ‘purifying the dialect of the tribe, 
(a possibility which cannot be entirely ruled out 
though we are not quite aware of any personal 
relationship between the two poets). It would 
be curious, however, to fancy that meeting. 
When we remember Eliot’s favourite technique, 
employed so often in The Waste Land as also in 


' movement. 


this poem, of bringing together the past znd the 
present, the two pictures of the London pave- 
ment as about will be found to have merged 
one into the other, with the element of tme in 
the inter-war years having disappeared altoge- 
ther. The resultant picture of the fusion would 
be exactly what we have in this particular 
passage of Eliot’s encounter with the ‘familiar 
compound ghost’ The fusion may also follow 
from Eliot’s concept of tradition which consists 
in the historical sense involving ‘a perception 
not only of the pastness of the past, but of its 
presence’.6] 

It may also follow from Eliot’s theme of the 
timeless moment in time which is centra. in his 
Four Quartets. In the conclusion of th= third 
movement of his Little Gidding Eliot remarks : 
“Here the intersection of the timeless moment/. 
Is England and nowhere. Never and aways.” 
This remark may be regarded as Eliot’s 
commentary on the ghost episode in the second 
This concept of the timeess in 
time, may have, as has been pointed yut by 
Prof. Smith several philosophical meanings. 
On one level, it means that ‘all times are 
simultaneous’.62 “The exploratory first lines 
of ‘Burnt Norton’ assert that all time may be 
simultaneous.” From this it may follsw that 
Owen’s war and for that matter his imaginary 
meeting with a stranger in hell may have a simu- 
latneous existence with Eliot’s war and “or that 
matter with his imaginary meeting with < similar 
stranger in hell. Similarly. Eliot’s -eal or 
would-have-been meeting with Owen some 
twenty-five years ago and his actual meeting 
with a fellow air-raid warden after an air-raid 
during the Second World War woulc be not 
only a simultaneous experience, but also a 
simultaneous existence. To quote Prof. =mith’s 
words as referring .to Elioi’s ‘ghost’, “Eliot 
thought of him as still alive in a past inzersec- 
ting the present.”63 In his ghost epissde, to 
quote Prof. Smith again, “At any rate, Eliot 
exhibited an intermingling of worlds and 
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created the illusion of their visible simultaneity, 
ifnotina physical, then, at least, in a’ 
s piritualistic,, | sense.”64 On the London 
pavement at dawn after an air-raid during the 
Second world War time barriers for Eliot 
dissolved thus paving the way for his meeting 
with the ghost of Owen. Thus the ghost 
episađe is at once a record and an illustration 
of Eliot’s theme of the timeless time. 

From such a fusion of the two pictures 

eferred to above consequent on Eliots 
ntermingling of worlds, we can now see how 
the first picture of twenty-five years ago 
overlapped and merged into the second ‘and 
how the srpiit of Owen also crawled into Eliot’s 
subconsicous mind, overlapped and dominated 
the spirits of the other ‘dead masters’ Eliot had 
in mind at the time of composing the ghost 
episode. It need hardly be said here that the 
process of the entry of Owen’s spirit in the 
ghost episode was; more or less, a subconscious 
one. This would explain why Eliot was not 
quite aware of the identity of the ghost when 
later he is said to have declared that the figure 
in his ghost episode ‘blends various writers, 
particularly Yeats and Swift.’ 

The fire symbol which is used twice in the 
episode is another strong point which goes in 
favour of Owen. The fire referred 
opening lines of the ghost episode is obviously 
the hell fire as is symbolised by ‘the dark dove 
with the flickering tongue.’ But towards the 
close of the passage there is a reference, as we 
have seen, in ‘that refining fire’ to the purga- 
torial re as well. But the fire of ‘the universal 
form of love seen at the close of the Paradiso‘,65 
as Mr. Williamson calls it, is conspicuous by 
its absence in the episode. The reference to the 
two kinds of fire only and not the third is not 
without its significance. The reference, which 
is not, as has been shown, to Dante, can be 
interpreted in favour of the war poet. We can 
and should think of the paradise in connection 
with Dante, but never in connection with the 
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war poet whose world was, as we know it and 
as he found it in the field of battle, a veritable 
hell. And in a sense it was for Owen a kind of 
purgatory as well inasmuch as it effected his 
‘purgation’ or the release of his creative. 
energies in his war poems. Here we may recall 
the popular notion for which C. Day Lewis was 
mainly responsible that war made Owen a 
poet.66 “War is the hell that can become our 
purgatory’67—this remark, which has been 
made by Prof. Smith while interpreting the 
concluding stanza of East Coker, Part IV, can 
aptly apply to Owen in this context. There is 
then -sreat ‘foree and appropriateness in the 
application of the hell fire and purgatorial fire 
only in the case of Owen and, at the same time, 
the absence of any reference tto the paradise or 
the fire-of the divine love suggests further that 
the ghast cannot be identified with Dante who 
experienced all the three kinds of fire or with 
any other of Eliot’s dead masters to none of 
whom the fire symbol can appropriately apply. 
In the infernal meetings in Eliot's passage 

and Owen’s Strange Meeting, the ghosts are the 
main speakers, each delivering message in 
which he conveys his poetic autobiography and 
a sense of frustration of his poetic career} With 
the identification of the ghost with the spirit of 
Owen, ‘My thought and theory’ would refer, 

“respectively, to Owen’s poetry and his Preface 
to a contemplated volume of war poems. Eliot’s 

indirect reference to the content of Owen’s 
Preface has been noted earlier in his remark in 
the essay on Poetry in Wartime “that the more 
permanently valuable poetry of 1914-18 was 
‘more of sadness and pity than of military 
glory.’68 We can see that the ghost’s utterance, 
‘When I left my body on a distant shore’, also 
most appropriately applies to Owen. Had not 
Wilfred Owen left his body literally on a 
distant shore, far away from his ‘home in 
England, on the bank of the Sambre Canal in 
France where he was killed in action by the 
German machine-gun fire ? 
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As I said before, I repeat here again that 
there is every reason to believe and it is in the 
fitness of things that in the infernal night scene 


in the London of the Blitz during the Second . 


World War, ,while walking on the London 
‘pavement in a dead patrol’ and spotting. fire 
afteran air-raid in his duty as an air-raid 
warden, Eliot should, in his encounter with a 
fellow warden, recall, consciously or un- 
consciously, the spirit of Wilfred Owen who, 
during the First World War under similar or 
worse conditions of the unhealthy, squalid and 
rain-soaked trenches on the Western Front and 
under incessant ‘flickering tongues’ of flame of 
the enemy guns, transmuted his most painful 
reactions to the War into a superb poetry of the 
highest order (as, in a sense, during the Second 
World War, Eliot did his in the last three of 
the Four Quartets) and wrote in the last months 
of his short life the wonderful dream sequence 
Strange Meeting, his swan-song, the scene of 
which Eliot re-enacted in the second movement 
of his last quartet Little Gidding, the swan-song 
of his own poetic career. 


Our long analysis has shown beyond doubt 
how in many details, technical and otherwise, 
Eliots ghost episode has closely followed 
Owen’s Strange Meeting which profoundly 
influenced his writings written in the back- 
ground of the two great wars.’ It is again in 
the fitness of things that the spirit of Owen, 
which influenc Eliot’s subconscious mind so 
profoundly, should also figure in Eliot‘s passage 
to complete the picture of his influence on it. 
And it is not surprising that Owen’s spirit 
should also creep as stealthily into Eliot's ghost 
episode as did his influence into his two major 
works. In short, in the ghost episode, the 
spirit of Owen is subconsciousty invoked by 
Eliot fora tribute forhis profound but 
unacknowledged debt to the war poet, as more 
than two decades later in 1964 the tribute was 
paid by him, but now consciously, in a letter 
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appearing in the Wilfred Owen Memorial 
Library commemoration volume published by 
Birkenhead Institute which was  atterded by 
Wilfred Owen from 1900—1907. To th-s letter 
we shall return soon. 

In spite of Eliot’s intention to make his 
ghost episode ‘the nearest equivalent to a canto 
in Dante’s Inferno or Purgatorio, it has >2come 
a Second World War version of Strange Meeting 
which Owen produced in the First World War. 
The discrepancy between what Eliot intended to 
do and what he actually did can be explained 


by the fact that although the design of irtita ting 


a canto of Dante’s was in the conscious level of 
his mind, during the creative process in which 
the activity of his subconscious mind comina- 
ted, there was, to use Eliot‘s words in znnec- 
tion with the creative process,ja ‘sezondary 
stimulation of the unconscious mind’, wth the 
result that his subconscious reminiscenz=s of 
Owen's Strange Meeting which influenced him 
profoundly came into play and  direc.ed the 
final shaping of the episode. 

What actually happened in the ghost 
episode while Eliot’s writing of it was in 
progress in his ‘private poetry workshcp’ may 
be further elucidated by reference to two 
passages, one appearing in Eliot’s essay Rudyard 
Kipling (1941) and the other in his essay, Three 
Voices of Poetry (1953). 

In the passage in Rudyard Kipling. Eliot 
makes the following observations : 

(There are some) “poets for whom tte poem 

may begin to shape itself in fragments of 

musical rhythm, and its stucturewl first 
appear in terms of something analzgous to 
musical form; and such poets find it 
expedient to occupy their conscious mind 
with the craftsman’s problems, leaving the 
deeper meaning to emerge from =z 
level. Itis a question thenof what one 
chooses to be conscious of, and of how 
much of the meaning, in a poem, is con- 
veyed direct tothe intelligence and _ how 


lower 
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much is conveyed indirectly by the musical 

impression upon the sensibility...’”69 

And in the passage in Three Voices of Poetry 
he observes : 

“And on the other hand, the frame, once 

_ckosen, within which the author has elected 

to work, may itself evoke other psychical 

material; and then. lines of poetry may 

ccme into being, not from the original 

impulse, but from a secondary stimulation 

of the unconscious mind.70 

The above observations will throw illumina- 
ting ight on that aspect of Eliots creative 
process which reveals itself in the ghost episode. 
The kell, which the air-raid created in wartime 
in the streets of London and in which Eliot 
found himself, may have suggested to him the 
hell cf Dante whose Divine Comedy influenced 
him profoundly. And, it is not unlikely, as he 
declared later in his Taik on Dante (1952), that 
in the writing of the ghost episode he sought to 
imitate a canto of Dante’s. So that the form 
or ‘the frame’ of the episode was practically 
chosen by Eliot from the start and that within 
this ‘frame’ he ‘has elected to work’. But as 
the creative’ process was in 
‘frame’ ‘evoked’,. to quote his own words, 
‘other psychic material; and then, lines of 
poetry came into being, not from the original 
impulse, but from a secondary stimulation of 
the unconscious mind ° of Eliot. Now we can 
see how the original design was pushed aside in 
the cr2ative process and some other ‘design 
evoked by the original impulse took its place 
. with the result that the hell that emerged from 
the crzative process was altogether different 
from the hell of Dante Eliot hadin mind from 
the start of the poem. For the same reason of 
the ‘secondary stimulation of the unconscious 
mind‘ of Eliot, his encounter with the ghost 
was altogether different from that of Dante 
with either Brunetto Latini or Arnaut 
Daniel. 

The other passage quoted above from Eliot’s 


progress, this 


critical essay, Rudyard Kipling, also accounts. 


for the deeper meaning that enierges from his 
own ghost episode. Having set !bcfore himself” 
the frame-work of a ghost episode correspon- 
ding to one in Dante’s Divine Comedy, Eliot: 
found it expedient to occupy his ‘conscious. 
mind with the craftsman’s problems, leaving the- 
deeper meaning to emerge from a lower level’. 
And we have seen how ‘the psychic material’, 
evoked by his original frame-work due _ to’ a- 
secondary stimulation’ of Eliot’s ‘unconscious. 
mind’, was associated with the ghost episode in 
Owen’s poem which influenced him profoundly 
in the past and formed part and parcel of the 
subconscious stratum of his mind. Therefore,. 
it can be stated with some amount of certainty 
that itis ‘froma lower level‘ 
‘unconscious mind, that there emerged not only 
‘the deeper meaning’ of Eliot,s ghost episode 
analogous to that in Owen’s strange meeting, 
but also the spirit of the war poet with which 
that deeper meaning was associated. Hence 
my contention that the ghost in Eliot’s passage 
can be identified with the spirit of the war poet 
and none other. 

Now it will be easier for us to see that it is 
this aspect of the creative process as 


above which dominated Eliot’s own creative 


activity in the composition not only of his ghost: 


episode in Littie Gidding, but also of many 
passages inhis The Waste Land and other 
poems where Owen’s influence is felt. 


Now, it may be incidentally mentioned that. 
the nature of the creative process which reveals. 
itself in Eliot’s passage dealing) with the ghost 
episode in particular is somewhat similar to 
what Spenser’s creative imagination followed 
in the writing of The Fairie 
later books of his famous epic, it will be seen, 
the original design with which Spenser started 
writing his poem was pushed aside by Spenser’s 
unconscious mind when the, creative process. 
was in progress andsome other design as 


of Eliot’s. 


analysed | 
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dictated by his unconscious. mind took its 
place.71 

When after the completion of the writing of 
this paper, I was revising its final type-scripts, 
there.came into my -hands a volume entitled 
A Tribute to Wilfred Owen (1964) commemora- 


ting the opening of the Wilfred Owen Memorial 


Library at Birkenhead Institute which was . 


-attended by Wilfred Owen from 1900-1907. I 
rejoiced to find in it T. S. Eliot’s tribute to the 
war poet—a letter of about seven printed’ lines. 
In the short space of the letter Eliot could 
afford’ to say but little about Wilfred Owen by 
“way of a tribute. But the little that he said in 


that letter is significant enough for the purpose 


of this paper. There is enough indication in 
that short letter of early reading of Owen’s 
poetry. What is more important in the context 
-of this paper is his reference to Owen’s Strange 
Meeting which was uppermost in his mind at 
the time he'was writing the letter. It is to this 
letter, itis interesting to note, that Eliot 
devoted four lines of his seven line letter. Eliot 
recognises the greatness of the poem when he 
says that ‘it will never be forgotten’ and that it 
is ‘one of the most moving pieces -of verse 
inspired by the war of 1914-18’. Eliot further 
acknowledges the ‘teachnical achievement of 
great originality’ of Owen’s poetry as reflected 
in that poem. In his short criticism of the 
poem there is also enough to suggest the pro- 
found influence it exerted on Eliot’s mind and 
art. Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
Eliot paid his tribute to Owen shortly before 
- his death in January 1965. It would seem that 
he did so by way of a formal, though implicit, 
acknowledgement of his debt to the war poet 
which has hitherto remained unacknowledged. 

, I have not come across anywhere in Eliot’s 
writings available to me his direct reference to 
Owen’s poetry or any acknowledgement of debt 
to his poetry. Butthe content of Eliots 
tribute confirms my contention in this paper 
relating to the profound influence which Owen’s 
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poetry, particularly his’ ‘Strange Meeting, 
exerted on some of Eliots best poery- I 
cannot better end this section than to let Eliot 
speak his short but significant tribute to the 
genious of the war poet : ` 
“T am sorry that I cannot at present afford 
the time to write anything for you about the 
poems of Wilfred Owen. I should have to 
. refresh my memory of these poems before 
doing so. But there is one poem of his at 
least, Strange Meeting, which is of perma- 
nent value and, I think, will 12ver be 
forgotten, and which is not only one of the 
most moving pieces of verse inspired by the 
war of 1914-18, but also a technicai cchieve- 
ment of great originality.’’72 
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What Does Equality In 
Women ? 


Work Mean For 


_ +: Do Soviet women, having gained equality, 
-have to be represented’ on a par with men in all 
occupations ? | 

Women constitute one half of the Soviet 
workforce. But why are they working? 
Perhaps, society finds it profitable to employ 
them in non-skilled jobs and pay them less than 
men ? 

My field .of study is female labour and I 
often hear such questions from foreigners 
coming to the Soviet Union. I will try to 
answer those questions from the point of view 
of the de jure and de facto situation. 

“Women and men have equal rights in the 
USSR,” says Article 35 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion. The exercise of these rights is ensured, in 
particular, by granting women on an equal 
footing with ' mien educational, vocational 
training, job and career opportunities, by equal 
pay for equal work, by according them an equal 
role in social, political and cultural activities, as 
well as by special measures in labour and health 
protection for women. 

As regards equal educational opportunities, 
it should be pointed out, above all, that educa- 
tion is within the reach of all Soviet citizens 
regardless of sex, nationality or social status. 
Education isfree at all levels, secondary to 
higher school. 

The constitutional right of all Soviet citizens 


to choose their trade. or profession in 
accordance with their inclinations and abilities 
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personality and creative potentialities. There is 
one limitation, however: only 975 out of the 


` institutions 


‘ kindergartens. 


contributes to the development of women's , 
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1,200 basic occupations, in which young people 
are trained, are open to girls; the other are 
harmful for health, involve arduous physical 
effort and therefore are banned by government ~ 
and trade union organisations. 

In 1977 the Soviet vocational training. 
prepared 2.1 million skilled 
workers, one-third of them women. The 
majority of women, however, are trained on the 
job. This system of apprenticeship is comple- 
mented by advanced training courses, schools 
of advanced production methods, and a system 
of training in extra or related occupations. 

But women, particularly mothers, can hardly 
find time for after-work studies. although their 
children are accommodated at nurseries and 
The management of enterprises 
and mass organisations bear this in mind and 
provide extra opprtunities for women willing to 
raise their skills. In particular, the Moscow 
machine-building plant Krasny Proletari, which 
{I have recently visited, has organized advanced 
training courses for women with small children 
on a full-time basis. During the study period 
those women get their average wages. At the 
oil machinery plantin Volgograd women 
workers attend advanced training classes which 
begin two hours before the end ofthe shift. 
Once I had atalk witha groupof women 
workers from the Kiev automated machinery 
factory, who had formerly worked in unskilled 
jobs. They had wanted to learn a trade and 
begun attending three-month fulltime courses. 
with full pay. As a result they learned a well 
paid trade of tower and bridge crane operator 
at the expense of the enterprise. 

The comprehensive mechanization an 
automatization of production facilitate female 
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Jabour and provide new job openings for 
women rather than make female workers 
redundant. (Anyhow, there has been no un- 
employment in the Soviet Union fora 
time.) Asa result, there are 52 per cent of 
women among the workers of the electric 
engineering industry and upto 67 percent in 
the precise engineering and radio engineering 
industries. 

The principle of equal pay for equal work is 
consistently applied in the Soviet Union and 
the workers’ eash earnings are constantly 
growing. In 1977 the cash earnings of factory 
and office workers amounted to 155 roubles, or 
212 roubles if payments and benefits from the 
public consumption funds (such as allowances, 
subsidies for free education and health services, 
and so on) are added. | 

. Women constitute 55 per cent of the student 
population in the Soviet specialized secondary 
schools and about one half in the institutions 
of higher learning. 

Statistics show that they are guaranteed jobs 
according to training on an equal footing with 
men. For instance, there are 59 per cent of 
women among workers with higher and 
specialised secondary education. They account 


for one-third of all engineers and lawyers, one 


half of all technicians and designers and 75 per- 


cent of all doctors and teachers. 


Women’s abilities and talents haven’t been 
called in question in the Soviet Union fora 
long time. They have practical opportunity to 
prove their mettle in any sphere, be it produc- 
tion, science or government. Good careers for 
women are ensured, on the one-hand, by their 
natural talents and, on the other, by the moral 
climate in society. It is. quite logical in this 
situation that more than 500,000 women are 
working as heads of work-shops, construction 
projects, industrial enterprises and collective 
“and state farms. Women receive academic 
degrees of candidate or doctor of sciences, are 
granted professorships and elected correspon- 
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ding members of the Academy of Scienca and 
even academicians. They constitute 1) per 
cent (more than 497,000) of the Soviet research 
personnel. 

The Soviet government: has recoznized 
motherhood as a major social function nd is 
showing particular concern for mothers For 
instance, working women are entitled to fully 


‘ paid maternity leaves of almost four moazhs. A 


mother can stay at home until her child reaches 
one year of age, while her job is kept fcr her 
and ker working record is  corsidered 
uninterrupted. About 13 million children are 
accommodated at nurseries and kindergzrtens ; 
families shoulder only 20 per cent « the 
maintenance costs, the rest being paic by the 
government. 

Extensive studies, carried out by Soviet 
sociologists at industrial enterprises in several 
cities of the Russian Federation ard other 
Union Republics, such as Moldavia, vielded 
interesting results. Asked whether they would 
quit their jobs iftheir wages were added to 
those of their husbands, 70 per cent of women 
_answéred “No”. 

More than 71 per cent of women namz2d, the 
desire to be part of a working collective and to 
participate in social labour rather than money 
as the key motive of their employment. 

All this seems to provide ample answer to 
the question why 54,700,000 Soviet women are 
gainfully employed. 

Issued by the Information Dept. of the USSR 
Consulate General in Calcutta. 
Reminiscences Of Vivekananda 


He shared the Hindu belief in the saying of 
the Gita that, ‘Whenever virtue subsicess and 
vice prevails, then do I manifest Myse:i. For 
the protection of the good and the desz-uction 
of the evil and for the preservation of riczateous- 
ness, {am born anew in every age‘. (Bi -cgavad- 
Gita, IV. 7-8). 

Whenever spirituality is ata low esb and 
the need of the world is great, God ccmes in 
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human form. With the advent of the Avatar a 
world, a 
force which protects the good, destroys evil, 
preserves the Dharma, revivifies religion, draws 
thousards into the current of living spirituality, 
and brings new life. This influence is felt not 
only on the spiritual plane but on the intellectu- 
In the realm of 


intellect, it expresses itself as a revival of art, 


-literature and music, of learning in every field. 


Men of genius appear and become famous in 
There is new life. In the: physi- 


‘cal world the power is not so intense, but more 
- widespread and apparent. It manifests itself in 


a greater prosperity, ina renewed love of 


- freedom, and ina more virile national con- 


sciousness. The nation enters upona Re- 
naissance. This power according to Swami 
Vivekananda continues in force for nearly six 
hundred years, gradually ‘expending itself until 
the warld again sinks into a state in which its 
only hope is another manifestation of God— 
another Avatar. While these are not all of 
equal rank, each brings an influx of spiritual 
power, revivifies life on all planes and moves 


the warld. A few instances may illustrate this . 


theory. l 
Before the coming of the Buddha, India had 


sunk into a state of-materialism. All privileges 


were usurped by the Brahmins, who decreed’ 


that hot oil should be poured into the ear of the 
Sudras who so much as heard the secret teach- 

ing. The time was ripe forthe advnet ofa 
new manifestation of God, an Avatar—and the 
Buddhz: was born. He came, the Compassionate 
One, who with held nothing. ‘I have never had 
the closed fist’, he said. ‘All thet I knowl 
have taught.’ The highest teaching was given 
equally to the Brahmin and the outcaste, to the 
holy man and to the thief. All were equal in 
his sight,.as they are in the sight of God. With 
him came a new influx of spirituality, a mighty 
force into which thousands upon thousands 
were caught. Its highest and greatest manifesta- 


“people 
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tion was in the realm of religion. There a great 
revival took place. Great numbers of all ranks 
gave up the world for the life of renunciation. 
Princes and barbers, masters and servants, alike 
entered upon the path. Once having renounced 
all were equal. The prince bowed at the feet 
of his former barber, if it should be that the 
barber had been initiated first. 

This incident is narrated in the Pali Canon : 
A number of the most powerful y the Sakya 
princes had decided to become monks of the 
Sangha of the Buddha. They were attended by 
their barber, who was to return to their homes 
the garments and jewels they had laid aside. 
As they went on, the barber too felt the impulse 
to join themin the new life, The princes 
encouraged him in this resolve, but asked him 
to go before them and receive initiation first, so 
that they would be obliged to do, reverence to 
him. Caste restrictions and special privileges 
were put aside and only he was great, who was 
great in the ‘Kingdom of God’. 

The revival was felt on all planes of life, 
even politically, until under Ashoka; the first 
Buddhist Emperor, India was a-arest united, 
prosperous empire. But after two or three 
hundred years the decline began, until at the 
time of Sankaracharyain theeighth century, 
Buddhism had reached such a state of degrada- 
tion that it had to be destroyed. 

Six hundied years after Buddha came Jesus 
of Nazareth. The Roman was master in the 
land of his birth. Oppression was rife. So 
desperate was the situation that all classes of 
were expecting the coming of the 
Messiah to deliver them. But does the Avatar 
ever come in the guise acceptable to the 
worldly-minded ? This son of a carpenter of 
Nazareth was ‘despised and rejected of men.‘ 
Only a few of the humblest followed him. But 
he was a mighty one, the son of God in very 
truth, destined to shake the world to its very 
foundation ; for not long after his death, as 
time is reckoned in the history of nations, came 
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the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, fol- 
lowed by the adoption of Christianity by the 
Emperor Constantine as the state religion. 
Again, six hundred years later in Arabia 
came the Prophet Mohammed who lifted his 
country out of the darkness and degradation 
into which it had fallen. With him began the 
rise of the Moslem power which was eventually 
to sweep over western Asia, northern Africa, 


and even into southern Europe, as also into 
India. 
Sankaracharya in southern: India was 


another great light who came ‘for the protection 


of the good and destruction of the evil and for. 


the preservation of righteousness.’ By this time 
about A. D. 800, Buddhism had become 
degraded. Many evil customs had been added 
by the depressed races who had adopted it. It 
was fit only for destruction. He brought back 
to India the pure lofty teaching of the -Atman. 
Buddhism was driven out of India, -the ancient 
wisdom reestablished, and the country entered 
upon a new chapter in its life. 

. The thirteenth century in Europe was the 
great creative period following the ‘Dark Ages’. 
Then came St. Francis of Assisi, ‘the troubad- 
our of God’. A wave of spirituality jswept the 
country, thousands embraced ‘Sister Poverty’. 
In the wake of this power came, first Dante 

1265-1321] and Giotto [ 1266-1680}, then 
later Savonarola [ 1452-1498 ] and 
Michelangelo [ 1475 1564]. Benevenuto Celini 
[ 1500-1571 ], Bernini [ 1598-1680] and other 
‘great names. The Rennaissance had come. 
We come now to the twentieth century— 
with the greatést war in the history of the world 
waging, brother fighting against brother, 
_ millions of the earth’s finest and best wiped out, 
nation against nation in Europe, the East 
against the West ina death struggle, famine, 
pestilence, the downfall of religion, materialism 
rampant, Western civilization in danger of 
extinction. If ever there was need of an Avatar 
. it is at this time. Will the need be met in this 
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time of direst need ? What are the signs of | 
the times? During the nineteenth century 
several stars of greater or lesser magnitude 
appeared in various parts of the wor c, all of | 
whom did their part, great or small, tc save the 
world from the cataclysm which seem: about | 
to overtake it. Each has brought new spiritual 
light and power. Among the greatest of these | 
are the Bab and Bahaullah, in Persia, and 
Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda = India. 


Which is the Avatar of this age‘ Weare 
perhaps too close to these luminaries to know 


which is the greatest. The Baha’ist will say it 


is the Bab and Bahaullah, while the followers 
of Ramakrishna will claim with equal certainty 
that it is Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. Are 
there signs by which we can tell? Wich has 
given the message most needed at the present 
time? Itmustbe a message not for any 
particular nation but for the world. Which 
has ushered in a new spiritual era, has brought 
a light which will never be extinguished, has let 
loose a power which will make anew heaven 
and anew earth? The future alone can tell. 
(From Sister Christine’s “Merirs’ as 
Published in Prabuddha Bharat) 
Ussr Stability of Prices—Social policy of the 
State 
Nikolai Glushkov, Chairman of tne State 
Committee for prices of the USSR Council of 
Ministers, answers questions put by APN 
economic correspondent Gennady Pisz-evsky: 
Q. The press conference, whick you held 
on March 1, in eonnection with the price 
changes inthe USSR, has met wth wide 
response in the mass media abroac. Some 
western observers claims that the Soviet 
economy, like that of the developed vapitalist 
countries, cannot avoid inflation. Is -Lat true ? 
A. No, it isn’t. Withthe exception of 
the war years, there has never teen any 
inflation in the USSR nor does it exst today. 
This year, for instance, 99 per cent o° all foods 
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and more than 90 per cent of products other 
than foods cost exactly what they did in 1970. 
The prices of meat, milk, and daily 
prodacts have not changed since 1962, and of 
bread, flour, cereals and bakery products, since 
1954. Rent has not changed once since 1928, 
while the charges for communal services--gas, 
,electricity, telephone, heating, etc—have gone 
unchanged since 1948. Public transportation 
fares have also remained the same for the last 
30 years. 

Stability of prices, as the specilaists are well 
aware, does notat all mean that they are 
staticul. In the USSR, prices of essential 
commodities and services are invariably and 
deliberately kept at alow level, while prices 
on ncn-essential ones. are mobile, either rising 
or lowering. When changing them we 
proceed, primarily, from the premise that the 
increesed prices on some goods should be 
balanced by lowered prices on others. 
instance, this year, the rise of prices on coffee, 
petro., jewelery, and some other commodities 
are balanced by the lowering of prices on 
fabrics, garments and ‘footwear, pvc products, 
black-and-white tv sets, domestic refrigerators, 


etc. Therefore, the price index in the USSR 
remams unchanged, and that’s the main 
thing. 


Q. Commenting on the price changes in 
the USSR, the Western mass medai, first of all, 
draw attention to theŝincreased retail price’ of 
petrol. Could you comment on the reasons for 
‘this change ? 


A. Up till March 1, high-octane petrol in 


the USSR cost less than 10 kepecks (one-ténth 
of the rouble, one roubleis about 1.45 US 
dollars at official exchange rates) per litre, or 
cheaper thana glass of lemonade. Such low 
prices, naturally, did not stimulate the rational 
use or petrol. This isan fimportant reason 
for raising the price, but not the main one, 
which is in the increased cost of oil production. 


For’ 
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Siberia has now become the principal oil- 
producing region, and the development of the 
Siberian oilfields involves tremendous expen- 
diture. | 

However, it should be noted that, even 
after the increase in the retail price on petrol, 
they will be much lower in the USSR than in 
other countrics. In European countries. as we 
know, the price is betwecn 30 and 50 kopecks 
per litre, whereas in the USSR it now costs 
from I5 and 20 kopecks depending on the 
octane number. In other worbs, it is from 
2 to 2.5 times cheaper.. 

Q. Will tbe new priceson petrol affect 
bus and taxi fares ? 

A. Notat all. Taxi, municipal transport 
and inter-city bus fares willbe unchanged. 
Besides, invalids who receive transport. 
facilities free or at a discount will be - paid a 
cash compensation t) make up for the ` 
increased cost of petrol. 

Other compensations are envisaged. In 
connection with the dearer cost of gold and 
platinum jewelery, the price of wedding rings is 
also higher. It isa tradition in. the Soviet 
Union to wear them. Therefore, newlyweds 
will be granted cash compensation of 70 
roubles—35 roubles per person—to ‘buy wedd- 
ing rings. The price of gold for dental care 
will stay at its former level, which, too, is, in 
fact, a compensation. 

Q. You stated.at the press conference that 
the subsidy from the USSR national budget for 
meat and dairy productsthis year will be 
approximately 22,000 million roubles. Why ? 

A. Because the Soviet state sells meat and 
milk at aloss. These losses are gains for the 
consumers : they buy meat and milk almost 
at half-price. That is why food products in the 
USSR are cheap in comparison with many 
countries, 

There are subsidies in the USSR also for 
children’s goods, for medicines, and other 
essentials. More than 5,000 million roubles are 
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allocated annually from the state budget for 
housing and communal services. 
Q. But the state budget cannot consist of 
losses alone, isn’t that so ? 
' A. Ofcourse, it can’t. Furthermore, the 
Soviet state budget has no debts, no deficit. 


The main source of budget revenues is the profit 


of state enterprises. There are other sources, 
too, and first of all, the income from the sales 
of alcoholic drinks and some other goods. 


When it sets a higher price, say, on jewelery, 


the state as it were redistributes part of the - 


income of the higher-paid strata of the 
population in favour of the lower-paid. 

In conclusion, I wish , once more to 
emphasise that the price changes made in the 
USSR on March 1, 1978, do not signify a 
deviation from the line taken by the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union for continued 
stability of retail prices as one of the major 
conditions for the constant rise of the people‘s 
well being. l 
Issued by the Information Dept. ofthe USSR 
Consulate General in Calcutta. 
Israel Exports Food 

“News from Israel’ 
following :— i 

In 1976, Israel sold food products worth 
$150 million in overseas markets, up from $129 
million in 1975. This growth, which overcame 
sluggish sales in the beginning of the year, was 
especially strong in Europe, where a summer 
drought spurred demand for [processed foods 
from Israel. | 

Despite limited quantities of agricultural 
produce available for the processed foods indus- 
try, exports did not decrease—even for lines 
‘based on oranges and tomatoes, where most of 
crops are directly exported and mot processed. 
Products based on other vegetables and poultry 
showed remarkable volume rises. 

Special activities in the processed foods 
industry included Israel Food Week in January 

This.successful event, attended by 500 


Publishes the 


Production potentials did not improve 


_ and adding to it the loss of 
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buyers and businessmen from abroad. was 
responsible for initiating the contacts to which 
much of the export growth in the industry can 
be traced. 

In addition, negotiations between  Iszael]’s 
Ministry of Agriculture and the United States 


Department of Agriculture indicate a 3 rong 
probability that enabling agreements will per- 


mit sale of meat products to the United States 


starting next year. 


Investments in 1976 totalled IL. 800 milion, 


including Government assistance in expansion 
of export-geared branches. These inves:ments 


will be utilized in modernization and expansion 


of meat and poultry processing plants. ex- 
pansion of dairies and milk product plants, and 


efforts to establish export-geared palm-oil and 
salt manufacturing industries in Eilct. In 
addition, industry prognoses indicate con? nued 
strong cooperation with the EEC in the Leht of 
the Free Trade Agreement. 


Will LISCO die prematurely 

While laying the foundation  stcne of 
IISCO’s new Coke Oven Battery No. 10 at 
IiSCO’s Burnpur Works on February -25, 1978 
Union Minister for Steel and Mines Shri Biju 
Patnaik sounded a note of warning that ISCO 
would “die prematurely” if its performazce in 


in the 
foreseeable future. At the same breath hs said 


that ISCO would be one of the biggest and 
best Steel Plants in India in 3 to 4 years time. 
His caution was directed to IISCO in v-ew of 
IJSCO’s annual loss to the tune of Rs 30 crores 
Kulti Works, a 
sister concern, total annual loss amountec to 
Rs 34 crores as he said, several crores of Rs 
have been invested in IISCO’s Burnpur Works 
since it came under the Public Sector in mid- 
July, 1972 and itis but natural that Gcvt. is 
likely to be reluctant to continue investment for 
an unlimited period. But, it should be borne 
in mind that Govt. took over IISCO kncwingly 
that the Burnpur Works one of the oldest Steel 
Plants in the country, had been working with 
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old. worn-out and out-dated equipments and 

machineries since over halfa century which 

were incompatible with modern sophisticated 

equipment and machineries as has been iasta- 

lled in the other Public Sector Steel Plants in 

Durgapur, Bhilai, Rourkela and Bokaro. It 
should also be borne in mind that Durgapur, 
Bhilai, Rourkela and Bokaro Steel Plants are 
under Public Sectors by birth and ISCO is 
under Public Sector by adoption. So it is no 
argument to draw comparison between the born 
Public Sector Steel Plants and the adopted Steel 
Plant, as IISCO is, so far as the question of 
production performance is concerned. It is no 
good crying now that Government will invest 
no more for IISCO* if IISCO fails to stand on 
its own feet in the near future. IUSCO is a mere 
‘baby’ among all other born Public Steel Plants 
and needs nurture for proper growth till it 
become able to stand on its own legs. Any 
deviation on the part of the Government to 

make ISCO fit, will be denial of justice to 

ISCO. l 

Shri Patnaik’s prediction for HSCO’s 

‘premature death’ and Government’s reluctance 
to continue investment on ISCO, will natur- 

ally bring suspicion in the public mind that, is 

it a ground-work of the Union Government to 

allow ISCO to meet ‘premature death’ and the 

venue be shifted to somewhere else ? Minister’s 

prediction for IISCO being one of the biggest 

and best Steel Plants in 3 to 4 years’ time, does 

not find ground enough for the genuineness. of 


the prophesy when he predicted for “premature _ 


death.” Workers in IISCO are all fine and their 
genuine and sincere efforts to rerail Burnpur 
and Kulti Works to viability is undoubtedly 
praiseworthy though there may be some ‘Black 
Sheep’. 
tradition which is lacking in some other Public 
Sector Steel Plants. A sum of ovex Rs 55 crores 
have been invested under Plant Rehabilitation 
Scheme and foundation stone for Rs 27 crore 
worth new Coke-Oven Battery No. 10 has 


Team-work in ISCO is its special . 
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been laid by Shri Patnaik. Besides this, a new 
process called “QBOP”’ process for steel making. 
is going to be introduced in IISCO‘s Burnpur 


Works for the first time in the country. 
‘Another scheme for expansion of Burnpur Steel 


Plant at an estimated cost of about Rs 400- 
‘crores is on the anvil. So, how the Union Steel 


Minister predicted I[SCO’s “premature death” 
is not understandable. The’ Minister also. 


predicted that Kulti would be'closed in about a 
year’s time, and said “India will not be affected 
if Kulti is closed” The Minister’s remarks in 
regard to Burnpur and Kulti are likely to affect 
the morale of the officers, staffand workers. 
alike. At this juncture of IISCO, closure threat 
from the Minister is no solution. What is the 
need of the day is to find out ways and means 
as to how to resuscitate TISCO to make it a 
viable unit. 


Xationall Self-Confidence And Heroism 

THE War of Liberation (1877-1878) ushered 
inanew era inthe development ofthe 
Bulgarian people. It gave them national and 
political freedom without which the advance- 
ment of a people is impossible. The Bulgarian - 
national state was formed, the feudal system 
was done away with, the way was cleared for 
the development of capitalism—the starting. 
point for a future socialist revolution. All that 
was a greal significance tothe country’s. 
progress. 

The profound national and social’ changes 
that took place in the life of the Bulgarian 
people, however, had other aspects, too, which 
have only come to light in the past two or three 
decades thanks to the revelation of the docu- 
ments related to the national revolution and the- 
Liberation. | 

Throughout the period of foreign domina-- 
tion the Bulgarians were persecuted, massacred 
and robbed. They were deprived of all politi- 
cal and human rights. They were not allowed 
to dress well, to profess of their religion 


in the prsence ~ Muslims, to carry 
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arms ete. Only certain privileged settlements 
and social strata charged with special duties 
were called free. 

Another factor played an important role in 
this respect: the KRusso-Turkish wars. And 
since the Ottoman Empire, although declining 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, was still strong 
its troops suppressed with terrible cruelties the 
uprising ofthe Bulgarians andthe other 
Christian peoples ruled by the Porte. 

The people came to believe that only Russia 
which was a great Slav state and defender of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, could free the 
Bulgarians from bondage. This faith was 
enhanced by the conclusion of the Kuchuk 
Kainarji Treaty of 1774 which gave Russia the 
right to protect the Christian peoples under 
Ottoman rule. The counter-action of the 
Western Powers, however, prevented Russia 
from securing the liberation or autonomy of 
Bulgaria in the wars that followed, especially 
those of 1806-1812, 1828-1829, and 1853-1850. 
Russia only secured the autonomy ofthe 
neighbouring Christian states. 

Russia’s defeat in the Crimean war of 1853- 
1856 at the hands of a coalition made up of 
Turkey, Britain, France and3the Sardinian king- 
dom joined later by Austria had very grave 
consequences for the Bulgarian people. " Russia 
was deprived of its right to protect the Caristian 
peoples. The Paris Treaty of 1856 was very 
humiliating forher. This treaty brought 
misfortunes to the Bulgarian people, too. 

Despite the reforms of 1856 proclaimed by 
the Porte, the plunders, murders and the 
various other acts of violence perpetrated 
against the Bulgarians intensified. The socio- 
economic and political state of the people 
deteriorated. 

The setting up of the Bulgarian Central 
Revolutionary Committee headed by the great 
geniuses of thought and action Vassil Levski, 
Lyuben Karavclov, and Hristo Botev and the 
resulting upsurge of the national liberating 
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revolutionary struggle enhanced the self-confi- 
dence of the Bulgarians. The formation o` an 
internal revolutionary organization by Vcssil 
Levskiin the 1869-1873 period had very 
important consequences because it strengthened 
the militancy and raised the spirits of the p2ople 


This coincided with the denunciation of the 
Paris ‘Treaty in 1879 and the setting up an 
independent Bulgarian Church inthe 31me 


year. Russia’s denunciation of the Paris T-:aty 
meant, among other things, that she was-s .:pp- 
ing up her policy in defence ofthe Sou hern 
Slavs while the establishment of an indepetilent 
Bulgarian Church had particularly impcrtant 
consequences for the Bulgarians. 

The April Uprising of 1876, vaose 
highlights were the defence of Perousltitsa, 
Panagyurishte, the Dryanovo monastery and 
the heroic exploit of the squad led by Botev 
heightened the Bulgarians’ awareness of 
national dignity and national freedom asa 
supreme wealth which should be won ina life- 
and-death struggle. That was a national self- 
awareness in the peoples own eyes and x the 
eyes of the outside world. 


The Bulgarian peoples armed struggle 
during the Russo-Turkish war was a con mua- 
tion of the national-revolutionary struggle. In 
accordance with the teaching and cn the 
insistance of a number of Russian general: such 
as Rostislav Fadeev, Nikolai Obruchev, N:i<olai 
Stoletov and others this struggle had to be and 
was waged under the Bulgarian notional flag. 
The insurgent commander Petko Voivode 3:t up 
a free Bulgarian territory. The national militia 
in many towns and villages had already taken 
power and welcomed with bread and sal: the 
liberators who were routing the Ottoman ic rces. 
The people’s enthusiasm, the national upsurge 
reached their climax when it became clee: that 
Bulgarian volunteer units were fighting under 
their own banne inthe ranks of the Russian 
army. 
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Near Stara Zagora five standard bearers 
gave their lives in defence of that banner. -The 
heroism of the Bulgarian volunteers reached its 
highest point in the battle on Shipka on August 
21,22 and 23. 1877, Shipka became a symbol 
of Eulgarian military might and glory. 

Three elemental forces met on Shipka: the 
Russian determination to win, the Bulgarians’ 
readiness for self-sacrifice in the cause of free- 
dom: and the onslaught of the Ottoman govern- 
meni in order to preserve its domination over 
its Eulgarian subjects. Suleiman Pasha, who 
sought not only to defeat Russia but also to 
crush the Bulgarians so that they would never 
again think of rebellion and for this purpose 
was applying the tactic of ‘scorched’ land’, 
pointed to the peak and, in the words of the 
great poet Ivan Vazov, shouted : 

‘Run! There are the slaves V 

Not only the fanaticism and chauvinism of 
the oppressors were defeated atShipka. A 
victory was won there by the liberating mission 
of the Russian people and their friendship with 
the Bulgarians. The heroic patriotism of the 
Bulgarian triumphed there. 

Issued by the Information Centre of the 
Embassy of the people’s Republic of Bulgaria 
in New Delhi 


Madhusudan Rao 


The 125th birth anniversary of the devotee 
and zoet Madhusudan Rao,a maker of Modern 
Oriya literature and devout Brahmo leader of 
Orissa, was observed in the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj’ Prayer Hallon January 29 in the 
evening. It was oraganised by Mila Chakra 
and Meera Ketan of West Bengal, Banga Utkal 
Mahila Congress, City College Oriya Students 
Assoclation and Bagh Bazar Utkal Jubak 


integration 3°" 


Sangha. Sri Krishna Dhar of Juganter was 
the Chairman and Professor Dilip Kumar 
Biswas was the Chief Guest. The meeting was 
inaugurated by the famous. Journalist Sri 
Dakshinaranjan Bose, the founder editor of 
Katha, who said that Madhusudan Rao was 
the pathfinder in the union of the cultures of 
Bengal and Orissa. Professor Biswas delivered 


his speech in fluent Oriya and called Madhusadar 


Rao asthe ‘Vidyasagar* of Orissa. He gave 
a beautiful exposition of Bhaktakabi Madhusu- 
dan’s poetry and regretted that no official or 
non-official attempt has yet been made to 
preserve his memory. The main speaker 
Professor Krishna Chandra Bhuiya, in a power- 
ful speech in Oriya mentioned Bhaktakabi,. 
Madhusudan Rao as an ideal social reformer, 
a devoted maker of modern Oriya literature 
and an ideal Brahmo. He said that after 


Sri Chaitanya, it was Bhaktakabi Madhusudan 


who took up the task of building up ‘samanvay” 


and ‘moitree’ in the fields of Bengal-Orissa 


culture and philosophy. os 

The Presidnt Sri Krishna Dhar in short but 
bvewtiful speech also said that Madhusudan 
maa `a, cultural tie between Bengal and 
Oriss ;loser and firmer. 

Mmac was provided .by Jagannath Kala. 
Kendra „The Hall was full. 


All Bret:mos:and others who wish to be fami- 
liar with t >h‘story of national and cultural 
adia in the nineteenth century 
should carc iay read the remarkable book 
Bhaktakavi, i. Thusudan Rao O Utkkalay 
Navayuga (Benza by his daughter Avanti 
Devi, prefaced ` / Annada Sankar Roy. An 
Oriya andan En. sh translation of the book 
is desirable: 

| “The Indian Messenga” 
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Military and Economic Potential 

There ‘are no fundamental differences 
between human ability to fight with modern 
weapons in an organised manner on the 
national scale and to do skilled, semi-skilled or 
unskilled work in the ‘economic sphere as 
modern civilised communities arrange to carry 
on everywhere within the limits set by the state 
of development of individual nations or com- 
munities. The idea of total war includes the 
utilisation of the entire human ability to do 
things as well as operation of all plants. machi- 
nery and the’ fullest use of all resources as 
possessed by the national body. So that 
wherever there is a threat of this sort’ of total 
war coming into force, the defence plans too 
should be so made as would bring in the entire 
human element actively into doing something 
or other to frustrate the lattempts of the enemy 
to break through the defences of the country. 


In India we have a land frontier of over two 


thousand miles to defend, not counting the 
Bangladesh frontier. The sea frontief also” has 
to be defended as the skies are vulnerable 


and women who 


everywhere and a potential enemy can alwavs 
make use of aircraft carriers and suided 
missiles to attack this country. We havz about 
a million soldiers in our army, a smal navy 
and a moderately powerful air force. We lack 
the resqurces to ‘double or treble the size of our 
army, navy and air force. We can kc wever 
bring the entire able bodied man and roman 
power of India under a compulsory sysem cf 


training without incurring very heavy ex>:nses. ` 


This will discipline the nation and increzse it3 
economic potential, so that in case of a nr-iona’ 
emergency the millions who are now z: dis- 
organised rabble will quickly serv the 
country’s military purposes in a manner that 
will be effective for defence purposes in the 
widest sense. Ifwe have a powerful cnemv 
with a large army, navy and air force which 
will try to break through our land, sea and air 
frontiers, our small army, navy and air force 
will have to be multiplied to several time: their 
size expeditiously and successfully. Ifthe mer 
will provide the iman. 
material for this mass mobilisation are al-eady 
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Ay the vgunger members of society. 
{eu ‘also ~cquire some knowledge of animal hus- 
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trained to some extent, they should be able to 


fall ir line to become soldiers, naval personnel, 


air force combattants and ground workers ; or 


join tne augmented ranks of producers of 


munitions, war materials, nurses, civil defence 
forces 
servic? to defend the country and operate its 
admiristrative and police services which will 
also need increase in employees. We have 
alreacy said that discipline end training 
increases productive capacity and if all Indians 
of the age group 17-21 years have to join train- 
ing camps for three months in the frst year and 
one month annually thereafter, that should 
make them better fitted for any kind of work 
and 2idd to their productive power. They 
should also do some productive work while 
they stay in camps. This will show gainful 
results rightaway and all expenses iacurred can 
be recovered by taxes imposed on parents, 
viliag2 - Panchiayets, District Boards and Muni- 
cipaliz'as ER > Ariy personnel can help people in 
educeiionet service to make the plans a success. 
This il] also keep the teenagers out of mischief 
and reduce the number of the crimes committed 


will aim at discipline, finger and eye training, 
basic training in physical culture, games, sports 
and ‘esricultural worx will do a lot of good to 
They can 


| band-y, fish culture etc. etc. in che course of 


i their general ee 


State Language aud.. 
Vien" the A of our Constitution 


deciéed that Hindi’ would be cur official or 
stat@ lariguage they did not intend to do away 
with the ‘use of the various mzjor or minor 
languages of India either for state purpose or 
for social, political and educational purposes. 
There is a schedule in the constizution which 
lists a -number of languages which would be 
used for provincial administrative work as ‘well 
as fer primary and higher education. Educa- 


+ 


and ali those who will render effective 


Generally speaking a scheme which ~ 


tion is largely scientific, Technolgical and 
Medical, the use of English for such education 
remains necessary even though primers may be 
written in the Indian languages. Even in the 
huraanities section of higher education, 
knowledge of English remains advantageous for 
the deeper study and acquiring knowledge of 
Metaphysics, Logic, History, Literature, 
Grammar, Psychology, Economics, Political 
Philosophy or Social Anthropology. Mathe- 
matics and Statistics cannot be studied very 
well without a knowledge of English. Even 
those languages which are quite highly deve- 
loped, such as Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Gujrati 
and Bengali cannot claim to have high standard 
text books of the sort that one gets in English 
German, French or Russian. Hindi is relatively 
less developed compared to the languages we 
have mentioned. It is therefore unlikely that it 
will replace English in the near future, at least 
in the field of higher education. Thousands of 
Indians go to foreign countries for higher edu- 
cation and Technical Training at the present 
moment. This is likely to be intensified with 
the growth of economic development. Learn- 
ing ‘English will therefore become more 
necessary and those who do not know English 
will be at a disadvantage in the intellectual and 
economic field. As far as we can judge Hindi 
will be mainly usec for printing forms, circulars 
and text books of tke primer type. Bengali 
since the days of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
has not acquired that degree of all round 
expressiveness in words and idioms which a 
language should possess in order to be used for 
teaching the sciences, technology and specialised 
branches of knowledge. Many Indians practise 
medicine in Europe and America. A good 
number do teaching and other work. AIl these 
people would not have been eligible for the 
work they do, had they been exclusively Hindi 
speaking. Indian languages have no usefulness 
in the sphere of international communication 
and are not going to be studied by foreigners in 
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the immediate future if we are to be guided by 
present day trends. In the circumstances 
Indians should take up the study of English or 
some other foreign language of similar standing 
if they desire to move about and work in the 
Jands outside India. Some people try to 
ascribe the dignity of “National Language” to 


Hindi hoping that Hindi will some day be ° 


spoken and written by all Indians. They forget 
that the Rashtrabhasa variety of Hirdi is not 
spoken by 90% of Hindi speakers. The vast 
majority of Hindi speakers are ‘illiterate. - Other 
Indians are also largely uneducated. The idea 
that ali Indians will someday learn Hindi pre- 
supposes that all Indians will some day learn 
something. ‘It is a presupposition that has no 
basis in the sphere of near possibilities. If 90% 
of the people cannot read or write any 
language effectively for any purpose of any 
national importance, what chance tkat 100% 
of them will some day acquire a working 
knowledge of that language which 90% of them 
cannot read or write now? Pamphlets, circu- 
Jars and sensational literature of a cheap and 
murky sort cannot lend that dignity end com- 
prehensiveness of the power of expressing all 
that modern men have to communicate to their 
fellow humans, and that is why Hindi is not 
attaining prestigeous position lin the world of 
languages. Money is being spent and specta- 


cular displays made of colourfully printed 


books and booklets in Hindi; but something is 
missing somewhere which must come info the 
picture to make Hindi’s position secure in the 
political-cultural world. 
Land Ceilings 

Legislation for fixing maxima of ownership 
of Jand and house property has been effected 
with the object of preventing concentration of 
ownership of land and house property ina few 
persons. If government took over excess lands 
and property and redistributed the same to 
different persons the ideal of increasing the 
number of persons owning land and houses 





would be achieved. In fact a 


possessing all the wealth of “the naticn. So, 
the nation’s law makers made laws by which 
land and property would be more equitably 
distributed. The provisions of these _aws so 
fixed things that individuals who ownsd too 
much land would have to give to goverment 
all excess land over statutory maxima zt raes 
fixed by government, so that governmezt corld 
allot land and houses to as numerous a vody of 
owners as possible. But due to bur2iucratic 
short sight this objective may be lost 5s ght of 
and what would happen would be that normal 
sales of land to various prospective owners 
would almost come to a dead end. Govern- 
ment may not take up excess .lands or houses 
from the large scale owners of the same ind the 
many small owners who should have *sllowad 
the requisition of the lands and hzuses by 
government might continue to remain landless 
and without houses as before. Norma_ly those 
who own alot of land sell the same off to 
others in small plots. Due to the laws that 
have been enacted all sales have become subject 
to the approval of the persons in authorizy and 
that could therefore, stop all sales if the ‘officials 
do not arrange to acquire and redistribute lands 
and houses. No person in authority might 
take the trouble to buy and sell property in case 
such action subjected them ‘to criticism If that 
happened the fixing of ceilings could derat its 
own objective at least in those areas where the 
persons in charge of all this are not ente-prising 
enough. 


Discrimination Against Women Workers 
Statistical studies carried out by comoetent 
persons have shown that women workers are 
habitually discriminated against by emrloyers 
in many countries some of -which are highly 
advaneed in the fields of politics, 
ethics 


eco romics, 


social and justice. 


few persons , 
owning all the land and house property is as í 
great an evil as a limited number of cepitalists | 


Many ci these 


a —_ s 
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countries are fully cognisant of the detailed 
nature of human rights and the fundamental 
concerz:ons of equality and fair play. Yet. 
inspite of their highly developed civilisation and 
progressive outlook they have not put in prac- 
tice the ideals of payment of fair wage to 
womer workers nor thought it unjust to violate 
tne basic rule of giving equal pay for equal 
work in the case of the women workers of their 
countries. They will no doubt say that women 
workers have accepted lower wages than men 
as a matter of tradition and where they could 
secure women workers at lower rates of wages 
than men they have not gone out of their way 
to offer them higher wages. Nc employers. 
voluntzer to pay more money to their employees 
when they find that the persons employed are 
agreeanle to accept lower rates of pay. Further, 
women may do equal work with men, but 
employing women always involves the entre- 
preneurs in extra expenses for the reason that 
womer workers require their own retiring 
rooms tc. and employers also have to observe 
various special rules and regulations relating to 
the employment of women. Be that as it may, 
when cle facts of the case show that women are 
paid half to three-fourths of the rates which 
men receive, the reasons mentioned for paying 
to women do not appear to be 


less money 
convincingly fair. First.of all special retiring 
rooms etc. do not really increase any 


regular expenses save and except what exployers 
spend to provide amenities per capita of the 
persornel exployed by them. Women are not 
permitted to do night duty, but that also does 
not involve any extra expenditure. In any case 
employers always have male personnel'too and 
they can select hands for night work out of 
them. The employers may now cite the special 
Acts fer the benefit of women workers, Jike the 
Maternity Benefits .Act. ‘Some women no 
doubt have to take leave on account of mother- 
hood during certain years of their working life ; 


—— 
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but may be only a few. We may say as a 
matter of conjecture that about 5% of the 
women employed may take maternity leave in 
any year and that means the loss of some 
month’s wages for 5% of the women working. 
This may work out as payment of full wages to 
one person ina hundred. Would that justify 
reducing the wages of all women workers by 25 
to 50 per cent? As for the male workers, 
though they do not take leave for parenthood, 
they do take leave for various social and 
religious ceremonies which only men perform. 
Men also have various involvements which are 
specifically their own and for which their atten- 
dance suffers. Ifa study is made of the office 
attendance of men and women workers, we 
shall most probably find that women attend 
work more regularly. than men. So that we 
find no reason why women should receive less 
in wages than men excepting that women 
willingly agree to work for lower. salaries than 
men work for. But that cannot be used as a 
justification of this unfair practice. Many 
Slaves willingly agreed to become slaves in days 
by gone. But slavery was abolished nevertheléss. 
Workmen agreed to work longer hours in 
unhygienic surroundings; but these evil 
practices were abolished by legislation-on 
grounds of human well being. Underground 
work by women was abolished by Jaw not 
because women demanded it but the well 
wishers of humanity considered such work 
dangerous and unhealthy for the members of 
the weaker sex. Inshort many laws have 
been made for achieving the ideals of human 
welfare, even if the beneficiaries of such enact- 
ments never demanded any relief from the bad 
conditions that prevailed before the laws were 
passed. 

If women do the same work in any field of 
life as man do, no matter whether they ask for 
it or not, they should receive the same wages as 
men do for reasons of fair play and justice. 


~ 
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Some will say that women do not have to 
maintain any families, nor even meet their own 
basic expenses of living and ‘should therefore 
work for lower wages. But where is the logic 
of providing any extra profits to the employers 
of women workers on the ground that women 
can afford to work for lower wages? Why 
should these employers gain from what the 
women receive from their husbands or other 
family members ? There are many men workers 
who do not have to maintain any families or 
have private sources of income. Why do they 
not agree to work for lower pay than those 
men who have families? Why do not the 
fathers of large families receive higher wages 
than those who have small or no families ? The 
answer is that wage rates are determined by 
factors which do not include considerations like 
the financial or marital status of the werkers ; 
nor all sorts of circumstances which have no 
connection with the work that the wage earner 
will have to do. Wage rates are determined by 
the nature of the work, the skill, experience, 
hazards and other conditions connected with 
the work. The question of the sex of the 
worker should not arise in this connection ; 
but does in many cases for the reason that the 
employers try to take advantage of the position 
of the women workers who are more easily 
exploited than the male members of the work 
force. But this should not be allowed to be 
done. Equal pay for equal work is a basic 
principle of fixing fair wage rates and should be 
maintained as such without any reference to the 


workers financial circumstances, marital status 
Or sex. 


‘The Spoken and the Written Wo-d 

The spoken word certainly came in the field 
of communication long before the written, and 
when people began to send written, engraved or 
pictographic messages to one another, the 
languages of signs, symbols, pictures and words 
had already passed through long millenia of 
evolution before they attained any perfection, 





precision and full ability to convey nse 
accurately and completely. Spoken, language 
of a relatively mature development had «ome 
into existence at a very early stage of human 
progress, that is, more than a hundred thoz..and 
years ago ; but writing or engraving on lay 
tablets or slabs of stone did not appear ore 
than ten or fifteen thousand years back. “Vhat 
people articulated could reach their li mers 
only a certain distance and ceased to su ceed 
as a method of communication excepting ct the 
particular time when the words were sp ten. 
Written messages and announcements could be 
sent to distant places where they could be -ead 
and they could be kept for people to ead 
during long periods of time. Spoken comnu- 
nications had certain limits in regard to their 
length and they could only be pronounced and 
repeated from memory when they were no too 
lengthy. Compositions of the size of the 
Ramayana or Mahabharata could nzt be 
preserved easily for the cultural developmert of 
generations of persons over centuries wi.uout 
the help of writing. There could be sme 
persons who would be able to memorise the 
epics or the holy books of the great reliz ons 
and recite the same for the benefit of listzers ; 
but such bards or Kathcks could not be sery 
many in most societies and such as woul] be 
there could recite to audiences of liited 
numbers. Inthe days when there wers no 
loudspeakers or other sound transmission aids 
recitation of the classics could only be ard 
by afew thousand people; but very large 
gatherings could be entertained or sermcr ised 
in more modern times by use of .microp.i3dnes 
and loudspeakers. The main difficulty with 
communications by transmission of soure is 
that the recipients of the communications have 
to be ata special place at a special time. 
Though radio broadcasting has brough the 
speaches, songs, recitations etc. to the verious 
homes of the listners, such broadcasts nave 


their particular limitations. Also the cours 
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are fixed and the programs cannot be fixed 
according to the wishes of the listners. It 
therefore does not have the acvantages that 
writen things provide to the readers who can 
read what they like to read at'any time or at 
anv place. With the introduction of printing 


‘thousands-of books, magazines and newspapers 


are printed every month in the various 
larguages of the world. Thousands of copies 
of 2 popular book may be purchesed by people 
and the same is also true of magazines and 
journals. Newspapers sell by the million and 
their readers are countless. The governments, 


the religious organisations, the political 
pavies, the writers of stories, -novels, 
posms etc., the composers of songs, 


the artists, sculptors, scientists, economists 
and commercial magnets ; all make use of the 
printed columns of magazines and journals to 
pu” before the public what they wish to convey 
to hem. The publishers of these journals fill 
mazy of the columns with news items and 
illustrations relating to games, sports, cinema 
picrares, current incidents and all kinds of 
sensational stuff that people like to hear about. 
There are also advertisements of an informative 
sor. The average ecucated person to-day 
reads several hundred books in his life and also 
reads a few magazines every month and at least 
one rewspaper everyday. The spoken word 


comes to him through the radio and through 


corvezsations with friends, relations, fellow 
workers and associates of one kind or another. 
Ifi came to any .weighing of the relative 
importance of the spoken and the written word 
in tae average man’s life, one will most likely 
find <nat the written word has a greater impor- 
tance in the life of progressive and educated 
persons. In societies in which illiteracy” and 
primizive ways predominate the spoken word 
alore inspires and insizucts the backward 
receiver of the scant communications that filter 
thrcuzh the deadly drudgery of his existence. 
He mes to know little of what he could. or 
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should know, and the reason is his inability to 
read and write. This makes him a liability to 
his community instead of a valuable asset anda 
source of strength. Without education he be- 
comes a fraction of a man as far as his country 
gains in economic, political and. military 
strength by his existence. A leader of the 
French Revolution had said that after food © 
education was the greatest need of the people. 
For without education the greatest potentialities - 
that civilisation has provided vanish into 
nothingness. Written books could be carried 
by people to polar expeditions, in submarines 
thousands of feet under the sea, in aeroplanes 
or rockets high up in space, even to the moon, 
and could be handed down from father to son. 
for generations—in fact the question of time or 
place would never put any limitations on their 
usefulness. Various ‘scientific inventions have 
made it possible to preserve and transmit the 
sound of the spoken word overithe years and 
long distances -but what could be conserved in 
a small book case in printed books would take 
an endless array of gadgets and appliances to 
make reproductioa of sound easily possible by 
listners. No one has yet tried to construct any 
libraries of recorded literature which will enable 
listners to enjoy through recitation jthe great 
classics in various languages. The reason is 
that the printed book is an easier, cheaper and 
more preservable method of achieving the same 
objective. 


Mu: ilating Statues 

The Vandals were a semi-civilised tribe 
addicted to destroving the good things of the 
established order in a violent manner. The 
word vandalism hes come from the evil prac- 
tices of the Vandals and means destroying 
buildings, libraries, art objects, churches and 
other valued things. It also means desecrating 
altars, grave yards, cukure centres, paintings 
and sculptures executed by the great artists of 
past ages. Beheacings or mutilating the statues 
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of great leaders of religious, social reformers, 


educationists and other persons-of extraordinary 


talent and ability, would be called the worst 
type of vandalism and should be condemned 
by all lovers of human progress and advance- 
ment. Those who indulge in such acts do so 
in order to establish the superiority of their 
own party leaders who according to them are 
or were greater reformers and builders of a new 
social order. Thus those who think that Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar was a great educationist, 
grammarian social reformer and expert in 
language forms are mistaken. ‘here were 
greater men than Vidyasagar in these spheres 
and his statue therefore should be replaced by 
that of some follower of Lenin or Mao tse 
Tung, not withstanding the fact that these great 
leaders of Russia or China had no connection 
with the Indian renaissance of the nineteenth 
century. The Indian, renaissance was closely 
conneeted with the abolition of suttee, the 
introduction of widow remarriage, prevention 
of child marriage, infanticide etc. etc. and 
making the rigours of caste more bearable the 
reforms in Russia and China had to do with the 
abolition of Tzarist autocracy and the exploita- 
tion of the masses by capitalists. The two 
phases.of Indian and international social his- 
tory are quite different and the Indian leaders 
of the nineteenth century were great reformers 
for reasons which were morally 2ssociated with 
the objectives which inspired the international 
reformers of later ages. All great thoughts 
emanate from the same spiritual fountainhead 
and are therefore of the same generic order. 
Beheading or mutilating statues cannot change 
the facts of history. Vandalism perpetrated by 
the fanatics of other communities did not 
abolish Hinduism. The greatness ofthe 
builders of the nation does not lie in the stone 
used for making their images but in their deeds 
which cannot be done away with by blows of 
the hammer used by some thoughtless 
hooligans. There isa saying the purpose of 


intellectuals. 


which is that a nation which does not show 
due respect and honour to its great sons can 
not deserve to be placed or a high pedestal in 
the civilised world. India has produced a 
galaxy of great men during the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries who have all 
been instrumental in ‘advancing the mental, 
moral and economic well being of the masses 
in a variety of ways, though all of them may 
not have stated in so many words about their 
attachment to the ideal of social welfare. In 
the circumstanees, if some thoughtless persons 
try to prove that many great Indians had been 
devoid of any sense of mass upliftment, such 
allegations would be totally unwarranted. 

Take for instance the case of Raja 
Rammohun Roy. He was born in 1772 A.D. 
and was a great scholar and reformer. He was 
also a wealthy man; but his activities for 
women’s emancipation, the establishmert of a 
free church which was not Brahmin ridd:n the 
prevention of infanticide, rigorous caste 
practices etc. proved that he meant to release 
Indians from their slavery which was the result 
of evil social customs. He wanted to have a 
free press, courts of justice which uphe'd the 
ideals of equality and the brotherhood o: man. 
Raja Rammohun Roy was the most powerful 
instrument of religious, moral and social reform 
that fndia produced in modern times. He was 
compared to Plato, Aristotle, Socrates anc 
Erasmus by men like Jeremy Bentham, Robert 
Owen and other contemporary Europear 
There may be fanatics whc 
would be critical or the great Raja on azcoun 
of their admiration of Marx and. Engels. Bu 
the Raja was ofa period in history whicl. 
preceded the ageof Das Kapital aad the 
Communist Manifesto. 


Buying Wisdom 

In aneient times learners used to go to i 
teacher’s or guru’s house and live. in the guru's 
menage as a member of his family. The guru’s 
pupils or shishyas cultivated his lands, tended 
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his cattle, did all sorts of productive work for 
him and in this manner earned their keeps and 
compensated the preceptor for the lassons they 
go. from him. In iater ages money payments 
progressively replaced payment through service 
un: schoosl, colleges and universities came to 
be organised where students paid stipulated 
fec» for attending classes and lectures at fixed 
hours or for coaching, tutorial or other types 
of educational assistance. This was buying 
wisdom in a manner of speaking though many 
buyers of knolewdge failed to acquire the 


_ knowledge or expertise which they paid for 


due to their own lack of capability. Not all 
persons have the capacity to learn and the best 
of teachers cannot inspire wisdom or inject 
knowledge in the mind of a slow witted person. 
Knowdlege, logical and rational wey of thinking 
and understanding the correet meaning of 
inte:lectual problems are not equally easy for all 
persons. When it comes to learning languages, 
mathematics or the sciences not all persons show 
equa. ability to learn. A few persons are 
exceptionalliy talented, some are moderately 
competent and the rest are either partially 
capable in a hit or miss and guess work method 
chancing conclusions ; or are totally incapable 
of understanding anything. These are our 
findings by making a cursory study of students 
who attend schools and colieges. There are 
others who no longer attend any classes but 


‘contact with them. Many are the poor 


pick up knowledge and information by coming 
in direct contact with facts and through 
acquaintance with persons who have knowledge 
and experience. Some of these people are 
friendly and helpful, others are indifferent or 
inclined to maliciously misguide the ignorant 
and the unintelligent. There are some who are 
cheats and knaves and they try to exploit the 
gullible and trusting people who may come in 
inno- 
cents who buy wisdom at a great cost when 
they come into contact with the cheats and 
confidence tricksters. Wise people have 
warned the inexperienced about these dangerous 
characters since time immemorial and there are 
fables which tell us about the ways of these evil 
men who pretend to be the friends of the un- 
wary and then do great harm to them by dis- 
appearing with their valuable possessions. 
These people are found in the bazars; tea 
shops, in railway trains, in offices; places of 
entertainments, in schools, colleges, temples 
and centres of pilgrimage. They comein the 
guise of salesmen, brokers, teachers, guides, 
priests and gurus. Now a days they often come 
as political party men, financial advisors and 
insurance agents. One has to be very cautious 
about such men who ‘talk much and 
convincingly but are without and clearly 
recognisable background, family connections or 
other credentials. . 





REBIRTH AND GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION IN INDIA AND 


RAJA RAMOHUN ROY’ 
. + ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 


f 


Creative and constructive work by persons 


who have knowledge, clear vision of ultimate. 


objectives and ability to attract ardent followers, 
has always been a basic and essential feature of 
human progress. Vastly learned and talented 
men have come and gone without leaving -any 
mark on the face of time, for the reason that 
they had no spiritual or moral objectives to 
achieve, , They did not try to > mould human 
conduct and behaviour into newer and more 
perfect shapes. They were not path finders, 
nor did they strive to efféct any fundamental 
changes in the various fields of life which 
brought men closer to their ideals of progress 
and civilization. The creative and constructive 
workers, on the other hand, look at their 
human and social environment with a deep 
analytical purposefulness which aims at the 
discovery of flaws and defects in individual and 
social character. requiring removal and change. 


Their desire is to establish a better and cleaner 
outlook in the people, to remove superstition 


-and reform decadent religious and social insti- 
tutions. | They try to bring ‘light where there 
was darkness before, joy in place of suffering 
and allow man’s mind and spirit to rule the 
grossness of bodily existence. These are the 
men out of whose ranks come the Prophets and 
reformefs, the great Political leaders and the 
revolutionary thinkers who change established 
ideas and replace them by thoughts of greater 
potency which remodel human life and civili- 
zation. 

‘There are many aspects 
spirituality and ethical 


of life in which 


reactions are not so 





\ 


actively manifested as are matters inte lectual 
or those that have to do with human beLaviour 


and culture. - Great men have been born who 
made a profound study of history, literature, 

science, art or music ; but their work influen- 
ced the mind of man wiihout stirring up the 
spiritual depths of his sopi wherein rested the 
seed of his greater humanity. Thus Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Pliny or Tacitus trained up the 
human mind by the study of history without 
stimulating the growth of soul force in man. 
Horace, Quintilian, Kalidas and Shakespeare in 
literature ; Pythagoras, Nagarjuna and Jalileo 
in science or Giotto, Michelangelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci in art, could also illuminate 
man’s mind without bringing him closer -o God 
or tuning his Soul to`ring in harmony wich the 
Eternal and the Infinite. There are s>iritual 
urges which may-go unfulfilled inspite o7 great 
intellectual attainments. Spiritual sta-vation 
may reduce human beings to a condition where 
their knowledge of science or economics’ wil] 
serve no purpose and their conduct nd be- 
haviour will relegate them to the lowest stratum 
of civilisation. Thus inspite of their grect and 
intensive knowledge of science, economics, art, 
medicine and music, the Storm Troopers of 
Nazi Germany violated most of the cherished 
principles of human conduct in an utterlv 
abandoned manner. Many other nation’s have 
from time to time broken away from their 
spiritual and ethical moorings while mzintain- 
inf their intellectual attainments to the fulles: 
degree. As a matter of fact knowledge o? 
science and moral reactions in human relations 
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appear to be inversely related. ‘Many people 
think that humanity will destroy itself when 
scientific progress reaches its apex. Be that as 
it may, there is no doubt that spiritual and 
moral ` 
eduzation alone or by,the exclusive study of 
history, economics or medicine. People who are, 
con:idered to be ignorant sometimes turn out to 
be rowerful agents in the moral and religious 
fielcs. They may not know anything about law 
or engineering but they can bring peace and 
happiness to suffering humanity by devotion 
and direct communion with God. | 
„ndia has been vezy lucky in having many 


relicious leaders in all periods of her history. 


These who came before the historical times 
were the expounders of the Vedas and the Post 
Vedic texts. The Jain~ Tirthankars and 
Goviama-the Buddha came after them. During 
the -niddle,ages; after Sankaracharya, we had 
Chaitanya, Nanak, Kabir, Dadu and many 
othe: Saints. The dawn of the modern age saw 


the advent of Rammohun Roy who was a most 


remarkable religious reformer in so far as he 
was a vastly learned man, well versed in law, 
couct practice, financial work, pamphileteering, 
journalism, debating and carrying on scholastic 
con:roversies. He was a master of many lan- 
gugaes and he wrote monographs in Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, English, Bengali and Hindi. 
He also knew Hebrew, Greek and Latin as well 
as Pali, Maghadi, Urdu and French. When he 
was about 16 years old he wrote a pamphiet in 
Arabic in support of monotheism.: This caused 


him trouble with his father, who was an 
orthodox Brahmin of the idolatrous and 
polytheistic Sanatan type. Rammohun left 


home and wandered over North India eventu- 
ally reaching Lhasa in Tibet. In this far away 
land, which he reached after traversing the 
dargerous snow bound passes of the Himalayas, 
he zame in touch with the learned Lamas . who 
expounded Mahayana Buddhism to him. Being 


a rationalist Par excellence Rammohun never 
i 


poverty cannot be cured by scientific: 


and 


accepted anything as a self established Truth. 

He argued with the Lamas and was hated by 

them for his sacreligious doubts. His life was 

at times in grave danger and he might not have 

returned to India alive, had not the ladies of 
the Lama families given him protection and 

arranged for his flight from Lhasa. Rammohun 

had a)ways been highly respectful to women 

the Tibetan grande dames found in 
him a champion, of feminisra whom they decided 
to support and protect at any cost. 

When Rammohun Roy was about_ twenty 
years old his father called him back to the 
parental home and according to Rammohun’s 
own description of the incidents of his early 
life, his contact with Europeans began about 
this time. He was before this highly antago-: 
nistic to the Europeans who had usurped 
political power in India. He now studied their 
laws, codes of conduct and the principles they. 
upheld in the management of the state, He 
found them more intelligent, stable in outlook 
and progressive, and he thought their connec- 
tion, though undesirable on account of being 
associated with foreign domination, could be of 
advantage to Indians, whose position in the 
social and political fields was, degraded and 
helpless. He came to the conclusion, therefore, 
that Europeans could give Indians valuable aid 
and assistance in matters of social and political 
advancement and progress. Rammohun Roy 
also came to the conclusion that what India 
needed first of all were proper education, social 
reform and adherence to reason and truth in 
the field of religious thought. He studied the 
ancient Shastric texts and found that Hinduism 
as practised by the priests of religion was far 
removed from the teachings of the ancient 
Rishis. Social manners and customs were 
vicious and degenerate and its most outrageous 
example was the burning of widows alive on 
the funeral pyres of «heir deceased husbands. 
There were other customs too like offering 
female infants to the river goddes, infant 
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marriage, polygamy and so forth, which 
required to be put a stop to. Rammohun Roy’s 


ë o ` ' i J nm 
criticism of the manners and customs followed 


by the Hindus, with Brahminic Sanction, 
brought him into great disfavour of the 


Brahmins and their blind followers. His father . 


was a believer in these practices and 
Rammohun found. his own family members 
were against him in so far as he was, against 
idolatry, polytheism, suttee, child marriage, 
polygamy, repression of women and other evil 
practices. He had very few friends left and, 
according to his own statement, he had only 
two. or three Scotchmen who stuck to him as 
friends. He saidhe did: not oppose’ the 
Brahminic religion but only its misconstrued 
aberrations indulged in by ignorant persons and 
Brahmin priests who preferred to keep . up 
established practices rather than take the 
‘trouble to revive the true Shastric institutions 
in their pure and unspoilt form, He tried to 
explain to the priests that their idolatry was 
quite contrary to what their ancestors practised. 


The holy books that they often quoted from | 


were also against idolatry. But when that was 
mentioned to the priests they reacted in: a 
manner which was not favourably respofisive 
nor led to any recognition of Vedic „and 
Vedantic truths. Rammohun Roy could not 
do much about -this obstreperous attitude of 
the learned men among the Hindus until and 
unless he could organise enlightened support 
from his own countrymen. He proceeded to 
organise this and eventually succeeded in crea- 
ting an atmosphere in which Suttee was 
abolished by law and so also was infanticide 
stopped. Women’s education too began during 
his life time but it took long years before 
widow remarriage ‘was introduced in Hindu 
society. Child marriage continued even ‘after 


that and Polygamy was made illegal more than, 


a century after his death. Rammohun Roy 
made the women folk of his own family recite 


the Gayatri Mantrasm inspite of the estanlishec 
rules of society which made it a forbiddea thing 
for women to recite or. even listen io the 
Gayatri. The orthodox advocates of repression 
of women used to do propaganda agains: 
emancipation of the members of the weaxer sez 
by making false accusations against them. 
Women were by nature unintelligent, they saic, 
and they were unstable mentally, unreliasle and 


incapable of true, loyalties and spiritual 
realisations. “When did ‘you hold any 
intelligence tests for © women,”’ asked 


Rammohun Roy, “that you found them lackinz 
in intelligence? You have never educated 
them, then how could you say they are nct 
endowed with the capacity to learn? They 
are unstable in character, you say. Eut they 
face death boldly and with a stead“astnecs 
which is totally impossible for men wlo tren- 
ble at the mere mention of death. If you say 
they are untrustworthy then count the number 
of traitors among men and also count tte 
women who have betrayed men. FEetrayed 
women will outnumber men who have suffered 
betrayal by women at the ratio 10,1. Women 
have only one great fault. Itis thei simpe 
faith in men.” The decriers of women were 
guilty of announcing the results of their enqui-v 
relating to the fitness of womento havea 
higher status in society without actually makirg 
any enquiries. This proved their own ntelle:- 
tual dishonesty and poverty. The fact that 
one man was allowed to marry several wiv2s 
and that men who were very old couid mar-y 
young girls were social arrangements or turn- 
ing out widows in large humbers. Anc widows 
could attain a goddesslike status only vy being 
burnt alive with their deceased husbancs. Tie 


same women, however, had no status in society 


while they lived. . 

In 1811 Rammohun’s elder brothe- Jagam- 
ohun died. His wife Alokmani was burnt to 
death on Jagamohun’s funeral pyre. Rammo- 
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hun looked upon this lady with great respect. 
He took a vow that he would. not rest until 


he gat this murderous ritual abolished. He had . 


to ge the British officials to support him before 
this could be achieved. Many British officials 
said nothing. when they saw women being burnt 
alive for their policy was one of non-interfer- 
ence with the religious practices of the people. 
But Rammohun intensified his propaganda 
against Suttee while he carried on his work of 
socia: and educational reform along with his 
criticism of religious beliefs and observances. 
Lord Amherst was in favour of abolishing 
Sutcee but he could not pick up enough courage 
to prt a stop to it by law. He, however, 
made some stringent rules which made the bur- 
ning of widows not so very gainful for those 
who :ndulged in such burnings. His rules 
were: 1) ‘that a widow could not be burnt 
or kied in any manner other than by burning 
on the pyre of her ‘dead husband, 2) The 
widow had to personally go toa Magistrate 
and take. his permission to be burnt asa 
Suttee 3) no one helping in the burning 
of wicows would get a job under Government 
and 4 all’ properties belonging to the husband 
of a Suttee would Vest in Government and 
woulc not be inherited by other persons. 
Remmohun Roy-had proved by reference 
to the Shastras that the -burning of the widows 
had mo supporting: provisions in the -holy 
books. The best thing a widow could do 
was to livea pure and ascétic life after the 
death of the husband. The Shostras did not 
enjoin immolation along with the deceased 
husband. Lord Wiliam Bentinck eventually 
made a law prohibiting the. institution of 
Suttee. But this was done in the face of strong 
op position from the orthodox community and 
many members of the British community too. 
Even after the law was passed the opposition 
continued their agitation for getting it rescin- 
ded by the British Parliament. Rammohun 
Roy was in England when this appeal was 


4 


tarianism as his creed. This 


considered and was 
rejection. 
Just as Raja Rammohun Roy’s opinions 


instrumental in its 


relating to. idolatry, polytheism, suppression - 


of women, suttee, child marriage, infenticide 


‘and other evil practices antagonised orthodox 
Hindus of the oid school who believed in. 


carrying on the traditions of their forefathers 
without questioning their validity as ascertained 
by reference to the Tenets of Hinduism recor- 
ded in the sacred books whose authority and 


-Infallibility the Hindus did not deny: Ramm- 


ohun Roy‘s personality and his knowledge of 
the Shastric texts attracted large numbers of. 
free thinking intellectuals of whom there were 
quite a few at that time among Indians as well 
as amomg the British, Rammohun Roy’s 
criticism ‘of Christian Trinitarianism and his 
advocacy of Unitarian thought ruffled the 
smooth surface of Christian self-righteousness. 
Some Europeans took up the pen against 
Rammohun Roy and the pampplets issued by 
the latter eventually silenced Yhe orthodox 
Christians. Rammohun’s “Precepts of Jesus, 
the Guide to Peace and Happiness, his three 
booklets entitled “Appeal to the Christian 
Public” and other publications proved that 
Christian Trinitarianism was very similar to 
Hindu polytheism. Reverend William Adam 
of the Srirampur Baptist Mussion renounced 
his faith in trinitarianism and took up Uni- 
enraged all 
missionaries like William Carrey and Joshua 
Marshman who resented Rammohun Roy’s 
remarks about Christianity and Christian 
miracles as expounded by the priests of that 
religion. Raja Rammohum Roy, Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, 
Radanath Roy formed a Unitarian Committee 
in. order to ‘boost the morale of William 
Adam, Those who went and joined the 
Unitarian Church Service were criticised 
by the public for their deviation from 
the dictates of Hinduism. In 1827 a 
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booklet was, published in the name of 


Ghandrashekhar Dev entitled “The Answer of 
a Hindu to the question : why do you frequent 
place of workship instead of 
numerously attended established churches :° 


This’ was Rammohun’s answer to _ his 
critics andhe stated that he supported 
unitarianism for the rcason that it upheld 


monotheism which was basically and truly also 
the principle of Christanity and of Vedic 
Hinduism. á 

Raja Rammohun Roy had sèt up the Atmiya 
Sabha in 1816. Its objective was the study of 
religion, the search oftruth and the free 
discussion of matters religious. Many people 
attended the sittings of the Atmiya Sabha and 
it changed its meeting centres a number of 
times . It was at Bibarilal ‘Chowbay’s house 
in Burrabazar that Rammohun’s famous 
discourse with Subrahmanya Shastri relating to 
idolatry was arranged. Ii was a remarkable 
tntellectual contest, reminiscent of the old time 
battles of opinion in which the great lawgivers 
like Shankaracharya participated. 
Surbahmanya Shastri was for idolatry and 
Rammohun — against. After a prolonged 
discussion and numerous citations and counter 
citations Subrahmanya Shastri eventually 
admitted that the worship of the Abstract 
creative spirit- Brahma was essentially the best 


form of workship of God. 
The Atmiya Sabha later changed to 
Brahmasabha or the Brahmo Samaj. 


Brahmosamaj was named and organised in 1828. 
This was done in a rented .house, but in 1830 
on the llth. of Magh (23rd January ) a piece 
of land was purchased in Chitpur Road to 
building a house for the Brahmo Saniaj , The 
Trustees of this property were , Baikunthanath 
Roy, Radhaprasad Roy and Ramanath Tagore. 


The Board of Trustees received the property : 


from Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Prasanarkumar . Tagore, 


Kalinath Roy, 
Ramchandra 


Vidyabagish and Rammohun Roy. 500 persons 


were present when the Brahma Samaj occupied 
its new premises. There were many Brahmins 
who received money gifts. Beforc the 
establishment of the Brahmo Samaj, Rar mohua 
Roy had started a Vedanta College in which 
learned Sanskrit scholars expounded Hindu 
monotheism to some youngmen. The opp nents 
of Rammohun Roy also tried to set upa 
counter organisation for defeating Rammohun 
Roy’s efforts at reform. Their Dharm _sabhz 


_annouced that all Hindus who did not cbserve 


the practices ofthe established community 
should be expelled from Hindu society. They 
had their own journal and their attack: werc 
usually based on vituperation directed ~gains: 
Raja Rammohun Roy. In the beginn_ng thc 
reactionary counter moves by thos whc 
wanted to keep up the unregenerate cistom: 
and practices of the Hindus, succeeded to c 
great extent and Rammohun was isolated to < 
degree. But as time passed reforms b gan tc 
creep in and Hindu society accepted almost aL 
the reforms that Rammohun Roy advo.cated ¿ 
hundred and fifty years ago. The positon o` 
women particularly improved vastly ard thei 
progress had been mainly set in motion 3y the 
work that Raja Rammohun Roy hac dons 
during the first three decades of the ninzteenth 
century. There are even today some versons 
who try to prove that Raja Rammohun Roy’s 
contributions to the modernisation of India 
were not as important as’ is claimed sy his 
admirers. They forget that Rammoh in Roy 
was the first high caste Brahmin of an 2stabl =- 
shed position in Hindu society who took up the 
cause of Western Scientific education ir India 
and pointed out to his own countrymen ho'v 
the degenerate practices followed by them mace 
their image low, barbarous and uncivilised to 
the .world at large. Europeans and other nor- 
Indians might have tried to show u> these 
defects to Hindu Society but that would nct 
have had the same effect as would result if ana 


‘Indian of good position made efforts ¿t refo~- 
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ming his own countrymen. And in the case of 
Raja Rammohun Roy one had to admit that 
at thut particular period of time there were 
precious few persons in Europe or India who 
coulc claim as much erudition, position in 
Cour:, legal acumen and knowledge of Hindu 
‘Shastras, the Bible and Islamic texts as one 
found in the Raja. The Raja was a staunch 
believer in rationality ; but not at the cost of 
spiritual and moral preferences. In those days, 
wher the French Revolution had shaken 
peopie’s faith in religion and the revolutiona- 


ries cf France worshipped La Raison in place of . 


God, Raja Rammohun Roy’s faith in God 
inspite of his great intellectual . attainments 
stancs out asafully manifest glorification of 
the Infinite. and Eternal values. India has 
alwa~s been.a land of faith and belief in the 
spiritual facts of existence. Gross materialism 
coulc never move the Indian masses to any 
enthusiastic responses to the calls of those who 
wanted them to move towards new objectives. 
Dest: uctive criticism of religion which offered. 
no substitutes as spiritual targets, could never 
help uay work of reformation. The successors of 
Raja Rammohun Roy wereall men who 
pointed out spiritual destinations to their 
followers. Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, 
Brahmananda Keshub Chandra Sen, 
Iswaz Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Paramhansa, Swami Vivekananda, Rabindranath 
Tagcre. Mahatma Gandhi, to name only some 
later Indian leaders of men, were all persons 
who presented spiritual and moral objectives to 


Indizns. Raja Rammohun Roy had ample 


knov ledge of materialism and the philosophical 
principles of Hedonism, Epicurianism and Stoi- 
cism hut he never taitered when he had to 
choo.e a path, and faith in the supreme spirit of 
creation was the guiding light of his life. He 
knew Jeremy Bentham, Robert Owen and’ J.S. 
Mill. These great European thinkers compared 
the Faja to Plato, ‘Aristotle and Socrates and,,. 
nevertheless, quite fully appreciated his spiritual 
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preferences. Raja Rammohun Roy recognised 
social, political and economic facts as the 
wheels of life, but he knew that God, whose 
abstract conception was found in Brahma, 
provided the moving forte which turned the 
wheels. Rammohun Roy had realised early in 
life that. India bad suffered subjection to 
foreigners, utter poverty and social degradation 
due to ignorance, disorganisation and 
attachment to false ideals which had to be 
removed in order to set India properly on the 
path of progress. The arrival of Europeans in 
India made it easy for Indians to acquire 
Western education andto replace their false 
social standards by use of the measuring rod 
which showed them the unethical dimensions 
of their manners and customs. Rammohun Roy 
was a great ahmirer of ancient Indian culture 
and civilisation and he translated into Bengali 
and English many Vedic and Vedantic Texts in 
order to make present day Indians better realise 


glory of the civilisation that they had allowed © _ 


to become almost lifeless by suffocating 
malpractices. Women, who constituted half 
condition in 
those days. Rammohun Roy dream: of women 
coming back to the elevated position they 
oecupied in the days of Maitreyi, Gargi and 
Lilavati, and women did'move forward since 
his time and achieved great progress to make 
their presence ‘feltin the spheres of politics, 
education, literature, science and the arts. They 
were no longer subjected to inhuman torture 
and oppression and treated aş the bond slaves 
of their male relations. The credit for women’s 
emancipation in India goes mainly to Raja 
Rammohun ‘Roy. | 


British overlordship was highly undesirable 
thought the Raja in earlier days; but as he 
came to be better acquainted with British law, 
political, educational and social institutions he 
bagan to see possibilities of gain to Indians 
through closer association with the British. He 
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certainly wanted Western type of education as 
against the classical Sanskritic variety ; for 
the reason . that scientific education made the 
persons so educated modern in outlook, practi- 
cal in reactions and progressive in their every- 
day life. Raja Rammohun Roy said in a letter 
he addressed to Lord Amherst about Govern- 
mental aid to educational institutions for the 
instruction of Indians, that he thought the 
classical system of education was the easiest 
way of keeping the nation in the darkness of 
ignorance relating to progress and civilisation 
in the modern world, which depended more and 
more on science for reaching the targets in vari- 
ous spheres of life. Indians - had to learn 
English and study the sciences in order to be 
able to ‘meet the challenge of modern life. 
Sanskrit education was available in many places 
everywhere in India. 


therefore, only help to arrange for scientific 


- education through the medium of English. Raja 


Rammohun Roy was very well versed in Sans- 
krit and Arabic; but he felt a great ‘urge to 
learn English when he was over thirty years old. 


He was soon fully able to read write and speak 


English. He also found that education in order 
to be a weapon of progress had to include the 
study of Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, 
Chemistry, Physiology and other Sciences, the 
knowledge of which contributed to human well 
being. Rammohun in his letter to Lord 
Amherst had also suggested that the money 


that the Government would spend for education 
should be used for bringing some well educated 


British tutors to India. His suggestions were, 
however, not accepted by the Government. He 


| did not give up his quest for Western education 


on account of this refusal. He made other 
connections and it was his effort and enterprise 
that initiated developments leading to the foun- 
ding of the Hindu College. But the opponents 
of Rammohun Roy wanted his name to be kept 
out of the list of persons organising the Hindu 
College. Rammohun Roy readily 


desire to 


The Government should, » 


.the storehouse of Western 


agreed to. Iswarchandra ‘Vidyasagar, 
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withdraw hisname ashe only warted to 
arrange for English education and head no 
parade his own  associaticn wit 
organisations propagating the same. In 1817 
Rammohun Roy established an institution for 
teaching English and other subjects at Suripara 
in Calcutta. That was the first non-goverr- 
mental English school. He also started English 
classes in his house at Upper Circular Road. 
In 1822 the Anglo-Hindu School was establish- 
ed near Hedua Tank. This was a free schocl. 
Among those who studied at this school were 
Debendranath Tagore, Nripendranath Tagore, 
Kshetramohun Chatterjee, Mahesh Chand-a 
Banerjee and Shyamacharan De. in 1830 
Rev. Alexander Duff came to India as the 
representative of the Church of Scotland. He 
started a school with the active assistance of 
Raja Rammohun Roy. ; 

All these go to show how intensely 1e folt 
about the necessity for Western Educaton. He 
was a great Sankrit Scholar and he did his best 
to acquaint his countrymen with the sacred 
books of the Hindus. But he knew tha. Engl.sk 
education was essential for national progress. 
He did not subscribe to the views of I facawav 
and De Rozio who did not think there was any- 
thing to learn in Hindu Culture and Civilisation 
but that all things worth learning were found in 
` Civilisat:on. His 
view point was positive in so far as he extolled 
the value of scientific studies in ths field cf 
nation building. When it came to crizicism cf 
idolatry or establishing monotheism in its right- 
ful place he quoted unstintingly from Sanskrit 
texts. His eagerness to arouse proper apprezia- 
tion and understanding of Vedic and Vedaatic 
Philosophyji ‘in his own countrymen urged iim 
to translate some of ‘the ancient texts -nto 
Bengali.' This led to the development of 
Bengali prose in a'manner which was of great 
significance i in the evolution of modern literary 
style and form inthe - Bengali language. 
Bankim Chandra 
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Chatterjee, Rabindranath Tagore and many 
other writers contributed creatively in this work 
of development, but the foundation was laid by 
Raja Rammohun Roy. He also wrote a 
grammar of the Bengali language which helped 
Europeans to learn the language correctly. 
Those.who had written Bengali books in 
prose before Rammohun Roy usually wrote 
text books for learners. .Rammohun Roy 
raised the intellectual level of Bengali prose by 
writing his Vedanta Grantha in 1815 and 
Vedantasara thereafter; This was followcd by 
Isopanishad and some pamphlets on the burning 
of widows and other subjects. Altogether he 


wroze Bengali versions of five Upanishaas, two- 


boos dealing with Vedantic subjects, one book 
exp_aining the true meaning of Gayatri and 
several dissertations based on his arguments 
with various Pandits. He also composed some 


songs and prayers for the Brahma-Samaj. ‘There - 


were other books tod. His Bengali prose was 
pure Bengali. It was not stiffly Sanskritic nor 
a Bengali rendering of his thoughts in English 
or Persian. 
mobe in expression and one can easily see how 
it he’ned the development of modern Bengali 
throuzh Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Bankim 
Chardra and Rabindranath. His deep 
knowledge of classical texts on philosophical 
and spiritual subjects and his prolorged efforts 
to pepularise these books by translating their 
profcand and abstruse contents into simple 
Bengali prose would appear to contradict his 
prefezence for English education and his criti- 
cism of the classical Toulik-system of imparting 
knowl2dge to the students. It is in fact no con- , 
tradition, for the study of Sanskrit and the 
sacre] books did not prepare the students for 
their struggle for existence in modern times. 
They tad to learn science and the useful arts in 
order to be progressive in the competitive 
world of to-day. For their spiritual develop- 
ment and the growth of a correct religious out- 
look they had to learn and understand the true 


His Bengali prose is vital and - 
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meaning of Vedic and Vedantic literature. Raja 
Rammoaun Roy had himself mastered classical 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Hebrew, Latin and Greek. He 
had also a very good knowledge of Persian, 
English, Bengali, Hindi and French. His 
knowledge of Law, International Politics, Estate 
Management and Court Procedure was perfect. 
There was, therefoer, nothing illogical in his 
desire to run the ordinary schools of the 
country for Western type of scientific education l 
and to propagate, at the same time, the study 
of Hindu Philosophy and the scholastic inter- 
pretations of religious texts for those who 
aimed at spiritual realisations and. correct - 
abstract conceptions. Classical, education, 
however, denied to men that fuller and. correct < 
knowledge of the material needs of life which 
was essential for national progress. Scientific 
education filled that gap which was left un- 
provided for by the. classical teachers of 
grammar and philosophy. 

The Eighteenth Century was predominantly 
the arena in which civilisations‘and cultural 
forces fought their battles for self assertion. 
Two great political revolutions, the American 
War of Independence and the French Rovolu- 
tion shook the world of established rights ; and ` 
royal prerogatives vanished along with their 
appendages in the shape of privileges of birth 
or station. In India three civilisations strugg- 
led for supremacy. The Hindu traditions, often 
twisted ovt of shape, depended on their 
antiquity to establish the right of continued 
existence. The Islamic bigotry deprived of the 
might that emanated from royal support, fought 
a losing battle ; but hung on grimly by certain 


cultural strings which were strong by reason of 
their appealto man’s imagination. .Western 


civilisation had might to -establish its right. 
Muslim and Hindu princes were no match for 
the British and French Generals and diplomatic 
tricksters and the latter gained ground as the 


former gave way. Raja Rammohun Roy found 


the seeds cf true freedom in Western Science 
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and Social Philosophy. The great scientists of 
the West unlocked the gates of knowledge and 
“held them wide open to make everything clearly 
visible that was obscure and steeped in gloom 
before. Western thinkers released the human 
mind from its shackles of fanaticism or blissful 
acquiescence with the dictates of the established 
order. Reason bagan to function -freely and 
everyone asked questions now before. carrying 
out orders. Rammohun found it useful to 
question the validity of Governmental orders 
and arrangements and he also engaged in 
dialectical disputes and discussions with learned 
Pandits to establish truth in the abstract and 
abstruse spheres of knowledge. His letters to 
various persons of importance and his appeals 
to Government show how he always chose the 
path of reason to place his claims on a firm 
footing. His discourses with Bhattaeharya, a 
Pandit employed by the Srirampur Mission ; 
Goswami and Subrahmanya Shastri show his 
amazing capacity for logical analysis and his 
polemical skill. Like Shankaracharya he was 
ever undefeated in argument and his intensive 
knowledge of everything thatcame up for 
discussion 
again. But in so far as his faith in the abstract 
conception.of God or Brahma was concerned 
he suffered no doubts and was absolutely firm 


in his faith in Brahmopasena or worship of God. 


The Vedas,the Upanishads, the religious 
precepts of the Buddhists, the Jains, the Islamic 
mystics and the Christians provided him with 
ample scope -to exercise his powers of 
logical thought and reasoning. He found 
‘nothing in the ‘thoughts of Western 
rationalists to shake, his faith in God 
and carried on his exhortations of scientific 
education and study of Euglish side by side, 
with his efforts to popularise the study of the 
source books in Sanskrit of ancient Indian 
metaphysical thought and theology. There 
were in those days some extreme rationalists, 
confirmed atheists, in Bengal. They 


3 


even 
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stood? him in good stead time and _ 





specialised in disbelief and destructive criticism. 
They discovered nothing in a new 
vista that could replace what thay were giving 
up and fill the spiritual vacuum that pervaded 
their soul. Rammohun offered them 
Brahmavidya and many accepted it wh>lehear- 
tedly. Keshub Chandra Sen said that basically 
Raja Rammohun Roy believed in the abstract 
conception of God who was shapeless, 
without a material body and was eternal ard 
infinite. He found these ideas in the Vedic and 
post Vedic religious texts and he wanted the 
Hindus to give up their polytheistic image 
worship and to induce them to go back to the 


ancient monotheistic faith ina great ard 
abstract force that was Brahma or God. 
Surendranath Banerjee compared Raja 


Rammohun Roy to Sri Chaitanya who was the 
product of the impact that Islam made on 
Indian thought and belief. Raja Rammohun 
Roy was the product of the impact of Western 
civilisation on Hindu intellectualism and 
spiritual outlook. The famous Western scholar 
Max Muller said that he considered Raia Ram- 
mokun Roy as a great man of no mean dimen- 
sions. He was great because he was selfless, 
honest and fearless. Rammohun’s attachment 
to monotheism and his rejection of image 
worship in the face of strong opposition of 
most of his friends, acquaintances amd rela- 
tions; and his prolonged campaign against 
the system of Suttee prove his selfessness, 
honesty and courage. Prof. Sylvain Levy said 
in the course of an address given to the Paris 
University that India produced Kabir, Nanak 
and Chaitanya to stimulate a religious awaken- 
ing and a Shivaji to rouse national coascious- 
ness. Raja Rammohun Roy came to give all 
this a composite material shape. He is, there- 
fore, great to the Indian public and is also a 
superman before humanity at large. He took 

the best out of all civilisations and synzhesized 

the same with his own traditions. He did not 

accept these traditions unquestioningly aad with 


intellectual ` 
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a blind disregard for reason and truth. He 
rejected all that he considered to be unhealthy 


. growtas which had developed due to the pre- 


valence of diseased conditions. Reverend C. 
F. Ančrews was of the opinion that Raja 
Ramrmohun Roy had no equal in modern India. 
He hac a personality which reached to the 


furthest limits of spirituality and intellectual ` 


under: -anding. Rammohun had shown us the 
direction in which we have to go in order to 
reach zur idealistic objectvies. 

Tn Zncient times religion pervaedd life and 
the saints who expounded religion did not have 
to rouz: the social consciousness to realise 
other cts of existence which were coextensive 


with region. When Raja Rammohun Roy 


- came tz teach his fellowmen the true value of 


individual and social reactions to man’s 
intellectual, moral and spiritual urges ; he 
found religion alone did not cover the field of 
life. Education, equity at law, emancipation of 
womer, prevention of child marriage and poly- 
gamy, freedom of the press, synthesis of 
religious thought, the establishment of human 
rights znd many other problems stared him in 
the face. When he was‘16 years old he thought 
monothzism was the outdstaning . problem 
which teeded solution. But, with the passing 
of time other problems cropped up and he had 
to thinx of means which would enable him to 
change the face of Indian society .by giving a 
new shape to almost all its important features. 
His leter to Lord Amherst relating to intro- 


-- quctior. of scientific English education, „his pub- 


‘and opposition to the’ 


licatior of Sambad Kaumudi and Mirat-Ui-Akhbar 
Press Censorship 
imposed by the Government, go to show how 
his activities were not restricted to religious and 
social reform only. His memorandum to the 
Suprem2 Court for upholding the ideal of a 
free Press has been called the Areopagitica, of 
Indian History by his biographer Miss Collect. 
When Eaja Rammohun Roy and his associates 
made « further appeal to the King Emperor 


they pointed out to His Majesty that “ʻa Free 


Press has never yet caused a revolution in any 
part of the world, because, while men can 


easily represent the grievances arising from the ` 
conduct of the local authorities to the supreme 
government, and thus get them redressed, the : 


grounds of discontent that excite revolution are 
removed ; 
existed anc grievances consequently remained 
unrepresented and unredressed, innumerable 
revolutions have taken place in all parts of the 
globe, or if prevented by the armed forces‘ of 
the government, the people continued ready for 
insurrection.” 

Rammohum Roy appears to many as a 


‘great religious and social reformer but he is 


no less important as an educationist, a 
journalist, a literary man, a linguist or a dialec- 
tician. We would remind all students of 
social and cultural history that Raja Rammo- 
hun Roy was a -pioneer in propagating 
correct ideas of political freedom, estabilish- 
ment of international amity and fellowship and 
development of the ideals of human rights. 
He expounded in his writing advanced ideas of 
economics, international trade and the basic 
rights of self-government. He suggested the 
abolition of the rigours of the caste system., 
early marriage and the introduction of widow 
remarriage and many other social, legal 
political, and institutional reforms. Had he 
lived longer and been able to carry out the 


reforms he supported, we might have seen the . 


last of untouchability long before Gandhiji 
arrived on the scene. The Raja also suggested 
tenancy reforms ofa very significant variety 
His suggestion that the British officiais and 
trades people should settle down in India was 
made because he found these people were 
taking away many crores-of rupees annually 
from India to Britain. His suggestion for 
settling some British retired officials and traders 
in India was a way of preventing flight of 
wealth and capital from India. The Raja 


ooo 


whereas where no freedom of Press ` 
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strongly objected to the discrimination that 
existed in the Jury system where in it was the 
rule that Christian Jury ( European, Indian or 
mixed ) could try Hindus or Muslims; but a 
Hindu or Muslim Jury was not permitted to 
try Europeans or Indian Christians. Ram- 
mohun Roy organised the sending of a publie 
application for abolishing this system to the 
British Parhament. Raja Rammohun Roy 
was a man who was totally free from 
prejudices. He looked upon all Indians with 
an impartial eye. For that matter he had great 
sympathy for all people, of whatever race, 
creed or complexion, who struggled for 
freedom. The Irish, the Spanish Americans 


` or the Neapolitans-all drew his whole hearted 


sympathy towards them, and one may easily 
say that Raja Rammohun Roy was the first 
universal man in modern times. He was the 
precursor of all those who ‘thought rationally, 


uncompromisingly and with a fearless disreg-' 


ard of disadvantageous consequences. _ 

The. Raja was friendly to the British Offi- 
cials in India, but he always opposed their 
attempts at curbing the freedom of Indians 
in various fields of public life. We have 
already given some examples of such activi- 
ties of Raja Rammohun Roy. Another very 
important instance is found in the appoint- 
ment of Raja Rammoun Roy by the Moghul 
Emperor of Delhi as his emissary. The Raja 
was raised to the rank of a Raja by the 
Emperor and was authorised by him to go to 
England and represent his case for increased 
allowances to the’ King of England. When 
the Raja informed the Viceroy about this 
appointment and of his intention to go to 
England for this purpose, the English Govern- 
ment of India informed him that they neither 
accepted his new rank of Raja nor did they 
admit his appointment as the official repre- 
sentative of the Moghul Emperor of Delhi. 
If the Raja went to England he would go 
only as private person. The Raja ignored 


$ 
ae 


this rebuff and went to England. He was 
received there by the British public and | 
parliament -as an ambassador of India aad | 
was shown every respect that an ambassador | 
may expect to be- shown. 

Raja Rammohun Roy‘s standing vis-a-vis 
the British, the British rulere of India. viz: the 
East India Company, the British parliament aad 
the King-in-Council were of great inportance 
no doubt; but one must ` not lose sight of 
Rammohun‘s intellectual,’ cultural and mozal 
eminence which created forhima unique 
position in England and France. He was the 


most effectively outstanding man in India during 


the first half of the Nineteenth century, ard, 
though.he had more detractors than supporters 
in India, the constructive force of his activites 
attached to him, inevitably, the tangible signs 
ofrenown asa _ pathfinderin the sphere of 
nation building. Miss Sophia Dobson Collet, 
whose biography of Raja Rammohur Roy is 
accepted as the most dependable and authori- 
tative record of the ` life and work of tae great 
reformer says : 


‘“‘Rammohun stands in history as the living 

` bridge over which India marches ‘rom Ler 
unmeasured past to her incalculabze future. 
He was the arch which spanned the gulf 

_ that yawned between ancient caste and 
modern humanity, between superstition and 
science, between despotism and democracy, 
between immobile custom anda conservat-ve 
progress, between...polytheism and...theism, 

He was the mediatorof his people, 
harmonising in his own person, often by 
-means of his own solitary sufferings, the 
conflicting tendencies of immemorial 
tradition and an inevitable enlightenment. 
“(Quoted by Ramananda, Chatterjee in his 
book Rammohun Roy and Modern India.’’) 
Brajendranath Seal, the master ph_losopker 

of modern India has said abort Raja 
Rammohun Roy in his book “Rammohun the 
Universal Man”: (“...... the history of Indian 
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civilisation taught him many other things of 
undemental importance e¢.g.,in the sphere of 
State polity, an original separtion between the 
legislative and the executive function; in the 
sphere of jurisprudencc, the origin of law in 
custom and achara as coordinated with the 

ommand, and, often, as ratified 
ex post facte by such command and santion; 
and, in the sphere of juridical as well as revenue 
admiristration, the pivotal character of the 
village and its ponchoyat and of the ryot’s 


tenure and ownership of land. But he gavea - 


modein meaning and purpose to these ancient 
and mediaeval elements of Indian polity. He 
went to link them up with Representative 
Government, trial by jury, and freedom of the 
press and he corrected and completed the 
Hindt’s personal law of marriage, inheritance, 
religiaus worship, woman’s status, stri-dhana 
and rarnasrama-dharma by introducing the 


most Aberal principles of justice and equity, for | 


which he found sanction also in the old codes, 
thus working out a synthesis between Eastern 
and Western social values and postulates, 
agains. the common backround of Universal 
Humanity.” 


Rammohun Roy was thus a master of the 
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details. of the thoughts and actions that went 
to construe life and he made a comprehensive 
synthesis of theory and practice with great 
perfection. Dr. Seal said further: 

“But it was not only the -jurisprudence of 
the new polity, it was also the modern 
scientific civilization of the west, that he wanted 
to plant on Asiatic soil; and accordingly, he 
helped to establish public education in India 
on the basis of real and useful knowledge more 


particularly of science and the application of. 


science to industry. Similarly he avoided the 
fallacy of the physiocratic economists in pitting 
agriculture against manufacture; he would 
preserve the ryatwari agrarian and rural basis 
of the Indian civilisation’ while he would plant 
on this soil modern scientific industry to 
improve the standard of living, and therewith 
the health and physique of the Indian 


And in the end there came to this prophet 
of Humarity on his death bed the vision of a 
free, puissant and enlightened India, the 
civiliser and enlightener of Asiatic nationalites, 
a golden link between the Far East and the Far 
West, a vision as emblematic of the past, as 
it was prophetic of the future history of 


Humanity.” 
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EDUCATION AND NATIONAL INTERGATION ` 


Prof. B. C. PATIL & Dr. V, T. PATIL 


This paper will analyse the problems of 
national integration in India and will specify 
the crucial role of education in furthering 
national integration. Education in the modern 
world is the primary source of economic 
regeneratiom and of social advancement of 


of a nation. Education is a process which ' 


transforms individuals from one mental state 
to another. It is pervasive in its impact and 


.it brings about a change in the psychological 


and physical behaviour of individuals. It 
leaves a permanent impact 'on human person- 
ality. .Through the instrumentality of educa- 
tion a wider national consciousness can be 
created, thereby eliminating the evil influences 
of religious fanaticism, regionalism, linguistic 
chauvinism and casteism. Education must 
help students to become responsible citizens 
in a participatory democracy. Education 
also must consolidate the spiritual strength 
of the nation, lay stress on past historical 
achievements. and emphasise the highest 
values in the culture of a people. l 


National integration is a concept that 
to be understood in its proper perspective. It 
is a comprehensive concept that connotes 
economic, political and socio-cultural aspects, 
with freedom being common to all these. In 
its economic sense, it is consistent with the 
policy of uninterrupted production, equitable 
distribution of goods and assuring reasonable 
employment to ali through a viable organisa- 
tion. In the social sense, it seeks the ade- 
quaté provision of social service, social justice 
to all without discrimination on the basis of 
caste, creed; sex and race. In politics, 
national integration fosters the unity of the 


è 


country and by preserving its territorial inte- 
grity and sovereignty from internal destabilisa- 
tion and external thréat. Decentralisaticn of 
power through regional autonomy also adds 
to national integration. In the realm of 
religion and culture national ‘integration -mp- 
lies mutual toleration and co-existence of 
diverse culture, languages and religions. Natio- 
nal integration’: must be conceived in such a 
broad manner, in order to tackle those factors 
and forces that hinder the process of integra-- 
tion. National integration must be understood 
asa dynamic concept and it has to be recogni- 
sed that no state is fully integrated, given the 
imperfectibility of the nation state system. 
On the other hand, it must also be pcinted 
out that there is no state which is without a 
certain degree of integration. National ‘nteg- 
ration in this sense assumes a basic attitudinal 
change and elimination of unfounded fear, 
prejudice, animosity and stereotype behaviour. 
National integration in India is a theme that 
has gained much currency in recent years. It 
is put forth as a panacea to petty squabbles 
on language, religidn and cultural differences 
among the states in the union. Al this 
clearly brings out the fact that nctional 
integration is possible with unity in diversity. 

In a developing country like Incia al. 
pragmatic considerations point out towards 
justification of a stengthening of indizenous 
culture in order to secure national unity. 
The development of a genuiné consciousness 
of kind and community feeling, that lays due 
emphasis on the intellectual heritage of the 
people will go along way in bringing about 
national integration.2 India’s rich cultural 
heritage, its religious, philosophical and literary 
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achievements can constitute sound background 
for the preservation of national unity. The 
pulls of regional diversities and cultural 
cissimilarities are potent sources of disunity. 
I: is such a setting that the role of education 
assumes great importance in ‘forging the 
emotional integration of the Indian people.3 
Indians must think in terms of the total 
heritage of the national rather than harp upon 
certain aspects of Indian tradition, Linguistic 
and religious differences are sources of disunity 
and through education these divisive forces 
must be channalised into a bond of oneness 
among the Indian people. India is a vast 
ccuntry and diversities -are bound to be there. 
A sound educational policy must recognise 
these distinct elements of Indian life, 
but at the same time each of these elements 
must be made to contribute to the socio- 
economic development of all the people in 
India. The various Indian languages must be 
fully ‘developped so that they will become 
instruments of national unity. Inter-state 
cultural exchange must *be encouraged so that 
there can be intermingling of different cul- 
tures. ultimately leading to a’ synthesis into 
one Indian culture. Museums in various 
paris of the country can make the people con- 
scious .of ihe developments in different areas 
of the country.4 


Our education must concentrate on inculca- 
ting in the minds of the people that India is a 
secular democracy. Secularism does not mean 
absence of religion or that religious and moral 


institutions must be banned. The doctrine of | 


secalerism does not advocate neither opposition 
to any religion nor belief in a particular religion, 


“especially in the context of religious pluralism 


which is a fact of life in our country. 
Edvestion must remove the deep and abrasive 
differences between religions by bringing out 
the common message of integral unity of all 
religions. Educational institutions in India 


must emphasise the 


secular content of our 
national ethos. ; 

‘India with its different religious communi- 
ties must practise communal harmony, 
toleration and mutual brotherhood. Our 
education must focus on the lives of great 
religious founders like Buddha, Basava, 
Mohammad, Mahavir, Jesus Christ, Rama and 
Krishna. An understanding of the people of 
the various religions will generate religious 
tolerance and communal accord. 
neglect of religious and moral training in our 
educational system has given rise to problems 
of indiscipline, disloyalty, corruption and 
nepotism, The canker of corruption and 
nepotism must be removed by proper emphasis 
‘in our educational system on values like 
characier, honesty and integrity. This requ- 
ires the creation of a climate or intellectual 
and emotional dimensions to generate feelings 
of national unity. In such a task the role of 
teachers in educational institutions is of no 
mean order. The teachers must rise above 
casteism and communalism and inculcate the 
of patriotism, fellow-feeling and 
tolerance. lt means that education must be 
so oriented as to equip individuals with 
those qualities that bring about greater under- 
standing between communities and an atmos- 


values 


phere of peace, ahrmony and happiness. Higher - 


institutions of learning must serve as centres 
of response and agents of creative change in 
the psycho-social, eocnomic and’ political 
spheres. ‘ 

Our education must be tailored to reinforce. 
democretic institutions in our country. This 
calls for educating the people on the cherished 
values of the democratic doctrine, like rule of 
law, freedom of the press, right to private pro- 
perty. It has been rightly argued that ‘National 
integration is the inelectable pre-requisite for 
the fulfilment of our democracy’.5 In sucha 
context, the people must exhibit a high degree 
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of responsibility, weigh evidence and choose 
alternatives by mature judgment in evaluating 
the national problems.6 Such an awareness 
requires that the people must not allow their 
differences to reach a point where they harm 
the national interest. If people are not proper- 
ly educated for democracy, the survival of the 
democratic order becomes à difficult proposi- 
tion. The people must be fully conscious of 
the pros and cons of burning public issues by 
exercising their faculty of reasoning in a proper 
manner ifthey areto fulfil their duties as 
citizens of the country.7 The power of univer- 
sal adult franchise has given them the ‘right to 
choose the rulers and the people must exercise 
their judgement ina judicious manner. T hey 
must demonstrate implacable clarity for ‘an 
uneducated democraey swayed by random gust 
of fanaticism and prejudice and 
responsive to the machinations of self-seeking 
demogogues, can be even a greater menance to 
peace, security and happiness than any other 
form. of government. To'say so is not to decry 
. democracy but to safeguard it against ‘corrup- 
tion of its social, moral and intellectual 
content’.8 According to this reasoning, there- 
fore, the fundamental concern of educationists 
for democracy must be to strengthen the 
foundations of:the ethico-intellectual defence 
against such common dangers as irrational and 
credulous acceptance of propaganda camoufla- 
ged as truth. Political integration is a means 
towards the wider goal of national intergration 
and in such a process the people in a democracy 
have a very significant role to perform. Edu- 
cation is not merelya machanism for main- 
taining sociopolitical institutions but is an 
effective means for their growth.9 

The protoganists of national solidarity argue 
that nothing tangible can be achieved in this 
direction unless our constitution is amended to 
provide for unitary type of government as 
against the federal set up. The clamour for 
sucha radical change may not serve the 


‘our polity. Our 
invitingly ` 


purpose of national integration. Mere alte-a- 
tion inthe text ofthe constitution withcut 
attitudinal change in the people of the counzry 
will serve no useful purpose. The demand ‘or 
abolition of linguistic states falls -in this 
genre:10 The linguistic states have catered to 
the democratic urges of regional groups in 
maintaining their distinct identity within he 
framework of national integration. The peosle 
in the linguistic states must not over-emphasise 
their distinctiveness, but on the other haad, 
contribute vigorously by full participation in 
the mainstream of national life. 

In order to impart depth to our concept of 
national solidarity, efforts must be made by ihe 
government in co-operation with the people so 
as to strengthen the economic foundatior of 
problems of economic 
reconstruction and ' regeneration are of vast 
dimensions. Poverty, hunger and disease Icom 
large inthe lives of vast millions of our 
countrymen. The improvement of the standard 
of living of the people, provision of health and 
sanitary facilities, provision ‘of drinking water 
and construction of roads in rural areas, provi- 
ding irrigation facilities to farmers, increa ing 


industrial productivity and a large number of 


other problems call for concerted efforts or an 
unprecedented scale. Itis true that some 
economic progress has been achieved in the 
past. But regional economic imbalaaces 
remain and they constitute a persistent threct to 
national integration. - Unless policical 
democracy is followed up by  econcmic 
democracy national integration will remain 
merely a dream. In an underdeveloped country 
like India the states in a fecere! setup are 
bound to press fora higher share ir the 
national cake. Such a competitive tendancy 
among the states has frequently degenerated 
into boundary disputes, river water disputes 
etc. that have weakened national solidcrity. 
Regional political leaders have often empzasi- 
sed the theme of national -unity but in their 
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action have whipped up regional sentiments of basicZhrusts in the futuristic goal of national 
the people by raising the bogy of the interest of integration is the need of the hour. 


the state.11 National leaders must harmonise 
the conflicting interest of the states in the union 
by ensuring speedy 
problems. 


To foster national solidarity the content of 
education must emphasise national literature, 
national science and notional history so that 
skills for the realisation of socio-cultural unity 
can be attained. To devolop a spirit — of love 
towards the country, it is necessary that educa- 
tional institutions must provide for a thorough 
knowledge ofthe national movement for 
freedom against alien domination. Singing of 
the national anthem by the younger generation 
must be made compulsoryin schools and 
colleges. Symposia and group discussions on 
the secular nature of Indian democracy will 
widen their mental horizon about the diversifica- 
tion ofthe country. Tke youth must be 
encouraged to visit different parts of the. 
country to enable them to develop a community 
of interest with others speaking different 
languages and professing different religions. 


Real national integration can take place 
only when the people ofthe nation are 
psychologically prepared to make the necessary 
sacrifices to achieve such a goal. In the 
larguage of social psyehology, group dynamics 
ani’ group morale cangoalong way in 
cementing the common objectives of the pcople 
of India. Social‘and national integration are 


4 rucial for the creation of a strong and united 


‘India. The pre-conditions of such a goal 
include faith in the destiny of the nation, ‘rapid 
rise in the standard of living of the masses, 
equality of opportunity, social justice and 
mutual respect and understanding for different 
cultures, traditions and ways of life of different 
sections of the people of the nation.12 A 
multi-pronged revolution that includes socio- 
economic and psychological revolutions as the 


solutions to these ~ 


1. 
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WORLD‘S CASTE AND RACIAL DISABILITIES 
D. BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The democracies of Ameriea and India are 
facing the moral challenge of the day, which is 
to evolve ways to dispense social and economic 
justice to all their citizens. - The achievements 
in the fields of science and technology have 
compressed the world and have made the 
entire human family more or less one unit. 
Hitherto man. has devoted his ingenuity to the 
conquest of scientific frontiers and now 


circumstances are compelling- him:to devote 
conquest of cultural 


cqual attention to the 
barriers. Consequently, man’s conscience has 
been stirred against heinous social institutions 
that exist within contemporary < civilizations. 
Man is today making heroic efforts to eradicate 
these social evils, such as caste discrimination 
in India and color prejudices in the U. S. A. 


4 


These radical changes are being st-mulatad 
not only due to the contributions of science 
and the ideological struggle of a divideé wor.d, 
but also due to the enlargement of the 
intellectual horizon embracing all mankind. It 


-has spurred man’s inert humanitarian instincts, 


as never before in history. Religiou: bigotry 
and intolerance are receding ata slow tut 
steady pace. There in one exception in South 
African leaders who are deliberately turning 
the clock back in their -attempt to force white 
supremacy onan unwilling and  defenceless 
majority of colored people by a vicious method 
of segregation of races, . popularly known 
as “apartheid”. 

Slavery started in hoary antiquity and 
became an established social institution 


~ and enjoyed no legal status, 
abolished. Christianity had little effect on | 


k 
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throughout the world. It was banned in the 
west and in the British Empire in the eighteenth 
century. The Human Righi’s Commission of 
the United Nations ‘has been instrumental in 
gettiag it banned throughout the world, 
althcugh it still exists in some parts of the 
world, | particularly in the Middle East and 
Africa. The color and caste disabilities are 
outgrowths of slavery from the very inception 
of civ ized life. -, | 

Ir ancient times 
common among the nomadic ‘peoples of the 
worlc. Slavery is believed to have originated 
with :ne defeat of one tribe by a stronger one 
and -zonsequent’ assimilation or subjugation in 
the fcrm of slavery, In ancient society its form 
and nature varied greatly. -It was common in 
the prehistoric Tigris-Euphrates civilization of 


the Middle East and the Indus valley civiliza- - 
It was familiar to the Chinese, , 


tion cf India. 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans. Slaves were 
by law zegarded as the property of the owner 
until slavery was’ 


it and -he Roman Empire produced. increased 


slavery and the slaves used for farming were 
termed:‘plantation slaves.” 

In the fourteenth century A. D. the are 
tion o° the Portuguese navigators on the West © 
African coast, résulted in the exploitation of 
negroes as slaves and they established a 
lucrative business. ) 
the Spanish and Portuguese imported negro 
slaves from West Africa to the West Indies, 


and South America. The first negroes’ were 


introduced to the Atlantic Coast settlements of 


the U. 3. A. by the British and later slaves 


| belt. 


were imported in large numbers for plantation 
work, =specially in the Southern U.S. cotton 
Ia the latter days of slave trade there 
was kæn competition in it by’ the British, 
French, Dutch, Portuguese and Spanish. It is 
believed that in the eighteenth century. slavery 
was fourd unprofitable in the Northern States 


domestic slaves were, 


Inthe sixteenth century, — 


of the U. S. A, and it disappeared. 

In the eighteenth century there was a growth 
of humanitarian feeling. An age-of enlighten- 
ment with increased democratic sentiment. 
With the untiring work of William Wilberforce, 
slavery was abolished in the British Empire in 
1883. ‘The victory of Abraham Lincoln, one 
of the greatest statesman of mankind, in 1860, 
strongly repressed slavery in any form. This 
spread alarm in the Southern states, which saw 
in ita threat to their way of life. They tried 
to secede from the Union and formed the 
Confederacy. This resulted In the Civil War 
which started in 1861. -~ 


The American negro obtained his freedom 
from slavery from the benefits of the Civil War 
which lasted from 1861 to 1865. Then they 
numbered only 4 million souls; constrained to 
accept low-paid jobs and agricultural tenancy, 


in lieu of degrading slavery. But they always ` 


suffered political and social disabilities more 
openly in the South than in the North, although 


there were constitutional . safeguards to 
guarantee equal rights to all American 
citizens. Around 1860 the American negro 


was stillin thc Stone Age, but during the 
subsequent 97 years much progress was 
achieved both economically and socially, 
There are nearly 17 willion negroes in the 
U. S.A. forming nearly 10 per cent of the 
population. 


The exact origin of the caste system of 
India is not known, but it is strongly believed 
that it had some connection with slavery. 
It has been established that prehistoric people 
of the Indus Valley civilization of India had 
slaves. The Indus people were the progenitors 
ofthe modern Dravidian people of South 
India. They are a Mediterranean type, 
anthropologically, while their slaves, who were 
the earliest.known inhabitants of India, were 
classified as. Caucasoids or Veddoids. They 
were referred to in the classical Indian 


A 


~ 


WORLD'S CASTE AND RACIAL DISABILITIES 


literature as 
Sanskirt. 
Professor Piggott of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity states that these Caucasoids still ‘live a 
primitive existencein India and Ceylon. 
However, a vast majority of them have been 
absorbed into the lowest rung of the caste 
system. They live in exclusive areas of villages 
and do all the menial work of Indian society. 


Dasas, which means slaves in 


It is being postulated that the advent of the: 


Aryans into India upto 1500 B.C. was 
probably the starting point of the caste system. 
However, at the very inception it was merely a 
division of labor and it was much later that 
this division of labor gradually turned into the 
cruel caste system as seen today. As already 
stated, in pre-Aryan India there was only a 


system of slavery during the Aryan migrations, . 


the Aryan destroying the ‘Indus cities and 
driving the Indus people, who are the modern 
Dravidian people of India, to: the South. The 
Northern Indians, according to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica are Aryo-Dravidians, except 
for the people of the Northwest around Delhi, 
who are considered more exelusively Aryan, 
until the advent of the Mongols. 


The caste system can be broken down into 
four main caste groups. The vast majority of 
the peoplé of India belong to the fourth group 
called the Sudras, -and of these there are 
80 million untouchables. Brahmins or. Hindu 
Priests are considered as belonging to the 
highest caste. The next is the Kshatriya or 
soldier caste; from this group royalty generally 
arose. The third caste group isthe Vaishyas, 


farmers and merchants, quite a respectable group. 


The last group is the Sudras,who were obligated 
to perform allthe difficult laboring functions 
of society. 
castes or subcastes and they were fixed to the 
social ladder according to the dignity of 
occupation. Judging from the physical and 
cultural background, all these castes have 
originated from any of the ethnic groups found 


‘the cruel caste system from the third 


The Sudras formed into numerous _ 


in India, except the Caucasoids, who due to 
their backwardness, fall to the very bcttom of 
the ladder. UNESCO ethnologists kave put 
all the people of India into the larg: Indo- 
European group in their division of cmank.nd 
into three main groups--Caucasian, Mongol.an 
and Negro. 

The caste system was getting rgiiijly fixed 
‘about the time ofthe Buddha in the sixth 
century B.C. Casteisa closed group whose 
numbers are severely restricted in the choice of 
occupation. Marriage outside the caste is 
severely restricted by social taboo. People born 
into this vicious circle had absolutely no hope 
of getttng out of it. It brought in its train a 


‘defeatist attitude toward life and d=velop2d 


psychological and sociological complexes 
among the lower castes. Not cnly cid 
each individual member suffer Tom an 


inferiotity complex, but the whole group of 
such people exhibited the Same mer.al 
condition. While the theree high caste grovps 
enjoyed economic, social and political privilezes 
these were denied to the low /castes, some of 
whom, especially the untouchables, livec a 
perpetual subhuman existence in squalor gad 
misery. Education was reserved as a privilege 
of the Brahmins and toa lesser extent to the 
other two top caste groups, while low cas:es 
were barred from having any edacation, 
even entry into religious temples. 

There was a time when India had el:minated 
century 
B.C. to about the eighth A.D. daring the 
Buddhist period, which was known as the 
golden period of Indian history. _By tke end of 
the twelfth century Buddhism almost c::ased to 
exist through the assiduous efforts of a Hindu 
reformer, who reimposed Brahmanism ən India. 


Although this new Hinduism absorbed the finer 


Buddhist thoughts it retained some of ics age- 
old vicious institutions e.g. the caste division 
of society, astrology and supremacy of Brah- 
mins as mediators between God and man. 
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With che predominance of Brahmanism over 
the social and economic life of the people, the 
golden age of Buddhism receded and a cultural 


and economic decay sêt in. 

In a move to overcome thecaste system, 
millions of these untouchables have become 
Buddhists in India. This movement was led by 
the laie Dr. B. R. Ambedkar who, on October 
14th, 1956, together with halfa million 
untouchables converged on the city of Nagpur 
in Central India and accepted Buddhism. 
Thereby they publicly declared their abhorrence 
of the Hindu practice of the inhuman caste sys- 
tem and repudiated it in toto. 

Today, nearly five million untouchables have 
become Buddhists, following wave after wave of 
mass conversion of untouchables to Buddhism. 
Even tie death, on December 6th of the same 
year, of Dr. Ambedkar could not stop this 
movement. 

Most of these new converts come. from the 
Mahar caste, an untouchable community in the 
States of Maharashtra and Gujarat, where for 
centurizs Brahmin orthodoxy has been most 
rigid and pitiless. They live in rigidly segregated 
communities outside the residential areas 
occupied by caste Hindus, generally’ occupying 
low-lying insanitary ground. The only form of 
occupation allowed them by the Brahmins was 
scavengering, especially removal of night soil 
and the carcases of dead animals. They were 
given cast-off clothing and leavings of food. 
They were , never permitted to wear new 
clothing or jewelry. 

. They were excluded from all Hindu temples 
and they had their own temples, which 
Brahmins never visited. These and many other 
disabilities, were not peculiar to these Mahars, 
being typical of the condition under which 
untouchable communities live all over India. 

Like some other communities, Mahars 
rebelled with their leader Bhimrao Ramjit 


_ declared “although I was born a 
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Ambedkar. He was a brilliantly gifted political 
social and religious leader-of new India. From 
lowest origin he rose not only to become the 
first Labor Minister in the Government of India 
but also Law Minister. Inthe latter capacity 


‘ he helped frame the Indian Constitution. 


He was a deeply religious man. He con- 
cluded that there was no salvation for the 
untouchabies within the Hindu fold and he 
Hindu, I do 
It is then that he 


accepted 


not intend to die a Hindu”. 
and his untouchable followers 
Buddhism by the millious. 


It was fate that Dr. Ambedkar shortly 
before his death, founded the Indian Republi- 
can Party to take the place of the old Scheduled 
Caste Federation. 


The Republican Party demanded the 
enforcemert of the Anti-Untouchability Act, at 
present a dead Jetter, granting land to the 
landless and more educational opportunities to 
the untouchables. In view of the reluctance of 
the Union and State Governments to accede to 
these demands a Satyagraha movement was 
launched by the Republican Party of India on 
December 6th, 1964, and forthwith 230,000 
untouchables were arrested and sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment for participating in the 
movement of nonviolent civil disobedience 

'(Satyagraha) which Mahatma Gandhi had 
practised h.mself. . 


The Democratic processes seem to be slow, 
but steady. Social justice cannot be coerced in 
democratic states as in can it dictatorial states 
where there isno value set on’ personal 
freedom. But itis heartening to note that 
efforts are being made both in the U,S.A. 
and in [ndia to guarantee the besic human 
rights to all their citizens. Although man 
demands immediate action, cure of bigotry is a 
slow and tedious process. 
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FEDERAL STRUCTURE OF THE USSR AND THE 
| NEW SOVIET CONSTITUTION 
SUDHA RANI ` 


The Marxist thinkers regard federalism as a 
‘babbit ideal’, yet the founding fathers of the 
Soviet Constitutions of 1918, 1924 and of 1936 
accepted a federal form of government for 
their country, simply because the Soviet Union 
is a multinational state where sixty nations and 
nationalities Jive. They all differ. from each 
other in language, and customs, in their history 
and level of culture.1 These people with such 
diversity had to be brought together for creating 
a single, unified and strong Soviet socialist 
state. And this was possible only in a federal 


polity. The acceptance ofa federal structure - 


in the U. S. S. R. was, therefore, an outcome 
of political expediency, That is the reason why 
the authors of the first Soviet Constitution -of 
1918 had conceived of establishing ʻa federal 
goverament consisting of diverse nations and 
nationalities and scattered territories welded in 
the Soviet system of a socialist organisation. 
This federal structure of the U. S. S. R. conti- 
nued to be retained in the subsequent Soviet 
Constitutions of 1924 and 1936. 

The new Soviet Constitution promulgated 
on October 7, 1977 attempts at changing some 
of the basic contents of the Stalin Constitution 
of 1936. For example, the new Soviet Constitu- 
tion gives a detailed characterisation of the 
the leading and directing role.of the Communist 
Party and clearly defines its-actual place in the 
Soviet society and the state.2 The objective 
and goalof the Soviet state has also been 
redefined under the new political set up. While 
the establishment of the dictatorship of 
proletariat and building a socialist society was 
the objective of Stalin Constitution, the new 


-shown that the fundamental elements o” 


constitution states that an advanced society hes 
been built in the U. S. S. R. and that the ult- 
mate goal of the Soviet: Union is to build us 
communism.3 


The new Soviet Constitution thus introduces 
many new things but the federal structu-e cf 
the U. S. S. R. practically remains unchangec. 
Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, the Chairman of tke 
Constitution Commission, while present ng 3 
report on the draft of the new constitut:on in 
May, 1977 had observed. “Experience hza 
the 
federal structure of the U.S. S. R. have con- 
pletely lived up to expectations. Ther:forc, 
there is no need to make any changes of princ - 


. ple in the forms of our Soviet socialist feder:- 
' tion.”4 A careful study of the provisions cf 


the new Soviet Constitution 
observation of Mr. Brezhnev. 


confirm; tke2 


Chapter eight of the new Soviet Constiruticn 
defines the U. S. $. R. as a federal state as had 
been done in Chapter two of the Stalin Con -~ 
titution.5 It has been said in Article 69 cf tre 
new Soviet Constitution that “the union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is an internal feder il 
multi-national state formed on the basis cf tre 
free  self-determination of nations ani tle 
voluntary union of equal Soviet fociali.t 
Republics.°6 The same old federating unis 
under the Stalin Constitution—the inicn 
Republics, autonomous Republics and attono- 
mous regions-have been retained intact in the 
new constitution. While the union repablis 
have been termed as the primary federating un- 
its of the Soviet federal sytem, autoncmots 
regions are saidto be “part of a 4nicn 
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repuDlics.’’7 If Dicey’s dictum that federation 
isa political contrivance jniended to reconcile 
natiznal unity with the maintenance of state 
rights is taken into account, the Soviet Union 
will definitely appear to be a federation which 


con.ists of a number of constituent republics. — 


The most outstanding feature of the Russian 
federalism is that every Union Republic like 
Swi-s Cantons has “the right freely to secede 
from the U. S. S. R.”8 This right was also 
availiable to the Union Republics under the 
Stalin Constitution.9 

The right of the Union Republics to secede 
from the U. S. S, R., however, appears to be 
meaningless in practice. The Soviet 
commentators themselves say: “It is self 
understood that the probability of any Soviet 
Unicn Republic expressing the desire, through 
its democratically elected Soviet organs, to 
seceze is so infinitesimal that, practically speak- 
ing, itis non existent.”10 The 
thecreticians regard succession of a national 
group from a bourgeois state as a progressive 
action because that weakens its structure. To 
thera it is, however, reactionary to secede from 
the Soviet Union. Soviet Union.symbolises the 
ideal of one great state. Therefore, the Marxist 
Leninist teaching rejects'anv idealisation and 


fetishism of small national states, of national | 


narrow mindedness and of separatism.11 But 
in tact one should not lament over the ineffec- 
tiveness of the right of the federating units of 
the U.S.S.R. to secede from the union. Even 
in confederations like Switzerland this right. of 
secession has become practically a dead letter. 


3f, as Dicey says, a true federation is based 


on a division of powers and a constant desire 
to Leep up a sort of balance between the centre 
and the states, the Soviet federal system does 


not lag behind any other in the adoption of | 


this principle. Not only there is clear cut 
division of powers between the union and the 
unicn Republics in the U.S.S.R. but each union 
Republic has its own constitution. While 


communist . 
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Article 73 of the new Soviet. Constitution 
enumeraies the subjects assigned to the central 
government, the jurisdiction of the constituent 
Republics has been discussed in as many as 
four articles—from article.76 to article 79. But 
like the’ Stalin Constitution of 1936, the new 
Soviet Constitution also assigns almost all the 


important matters of state to the union govern- 


ment. According to Article 73 of the new cons- 
titution the jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. shall 


- extend to: 


l. Admission of new Republics to the 
U.S.S.R., approval of the formation of 
Autonomous Regions within Union 
Republics ; oe 

2. Determination of the state boundaries of 
the U.S.S.R. and approval of changes of 
the boundaries between Union 
Republics ; , 

3. Definition of general principles of the 
organisation and functioning of Republi- 
can and local organs of state power and 
administration ; 

4. Establishment of uniformity of Jegislative 

` regulation throughout the territory of the 
U.S. S.R. and = definition. of the 
principles of legislation of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and-the Union 
Republics ; 

5. Persuance of integral social and economic 
policy, and administration of the country’s 
economy; determination of the main 
directions of scientific and technical 
progress; drafting and approval of plans 
of economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment in the U. 5. S, R., and approval of 
reports on their fulfilment ; 

6. Drafting and endorsement , of the con- 

_ golidated state budget of the U. S. S. R: 
and approval of the report on its execu- 
tion; direction of the uniform monetary 
and credit system ; .enactment on taxes 
ani other revenues that go to the Union, 
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Republican and local budgets ; determina- 
tion of price and wage policy ; 

7. Administration of branches of the 
economy, associations and enterprises 
under 


guidance of industries, associations and 


enterprises _ under Union-Repvblican 
jurisdiction ; 

8. Issues of warand peace, defence of 
sovereignty, protection of the state 


frontiers and territory of the U.S. S. R., 
organisation of defence, direction of the 
Armed forces ; 

9. State security ; 

10. Representation of 

international relations ; 

U. S. S. R. with foreign states and inter- 

national organisations ; establishment of 

a uniform procedure for and coordination 

of the relations of the Union Republics 

with foreign states and international 
organisations ; foreign trade on the basis 
of state monopoly ; 

11. Control over the observance of the Cons- 
titution of the U. S.S. R., and the 
conformity of the constitutions of the 
Union Republics with the Constitution of 
the U. S. S. R. ; 

12, Other matters of all Union importance.12 

The list of the powers of the union govern- 
ment is very impressive and practically none of 
the fields of state activity remains outside of 
federal jurisdiction. The Union Republics and 
the Autonomous Republics will have their own 
constitutions but that must be in conformity 
with the Constitution of the U. S. S. R. The 

Union Republic shall exercise,’ state authority 

independently in its territory but that should 

not clash with the jurisdiction of the union 
government as enumerated in Article 73 of the 
new Soviet Constitution (Art. 76). Like the 

1936 constitution the new constitution also 


the U. S. S. R. in 
relations of the 


authorises the union government to protect the . 


all Union jurisdiction, general 


nee m :— 
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sovereign rights of the constitution repuolics. 
A -Union Republic is under an obligation to 
facilitate the implementation of the powers of 
the U. S. S. R. in its territory and to carry out 
the decisions of the highest bodies: of state 
authority and administration of the U. S.& R. 
(Art. 77). The territory of a Union Republic 
cannot be altered without its consent (Art. 78). 
The new Soviet Constitution gives two 
important concessions to the « consti uent 
Republics. Firstly, a Union Republic will have 
the right to participate inthe decision of 
matters within the jurisdiction of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics inthe Sup-eme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. R., the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R., the Govern- 
ment cf the U. S. S. R. and other organs o” the 
Union-of Soviet Socialist Republics (Art. 77). 
Secondly, the Union Republics have been given 
the right to enter into relations ‚with foreign 
states, conclude treaties with them, exchange 
diplomatic and consular representatives, and 
participate in the work of internat- onal 
organisations (Art. 80). 


A careful study of these provisions cl arly 
suggests that the national and state structu-e of 
the U. S. S. R. is based on the model ofa 
federal polity. But here oneis reminded of 
Salmond’s dictum thatthe constitution of a 
country as seen by the eyes of law may no be 
true in fact. Naturally a question may arise 
how far the federal structure of the U. S.S R, 
conforms to the reality of the fact. 

Apparently the Soviet Union seems to be a 
federal state because it has a written constitu- 
tion and there is specific division of power 
between the centre and the states. Not onl” the 
constituent Republics have their own constitu- 
tions but they can act independently in their 
sphere of jurisdiction. The new Soviet. Consti- 
tution has given to the Union Republics the 


right to participate in the settlement of mazters - 


within the Union’s competence and to .. enter 
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inio relations with foreign states. All these led 


the Soviet theoreticians . to remark that 
U.S. S. R. is a federal state. But this is only 
one side of the picture. -The Western thinkers 


refuse to accept the claim of the Soviet Union 
being called a federal polity. They point out 
that the U. S. S. R. is a highly centralised state. 
Not only the Union Republic’s right to secede 
from the union is misnomer but it cannot act 
independently in view ofthe predominant 
position of the Communist Party which is 
highly centralist. The critics also refer to 
Article 74 of the new Soviet Constitution which 
says that ‘‘in the event. of a discrepancy 
bezween a law of a Union Republic and an all 
Union law, the law of the U. S. S. R. will 
prevail”. i 

It is further argued that the list of the 
powers of the union government in U. S. S.. R. 
is so’ vast that practically ‘no field of state 
activity is Jeft to the independent action of the 
Union Republics. The economic life of each 


‘Union Republic has no financial autonomy 


because the federal government determines the 
budget as well as the taxation and revenues of 
a Union Republic and other autonomous areas. 
Economic plans in the U. S. S. R. embrace 
every aspect of the country’s life and, thus, 
offer unlimited opportunities to the central 
government for interference even in the day to 
day administration of the Republics. The 
critics further point out that not only in econo- 
political matters too the 

controls the constituent 
ucits of the Soviet Union: The Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet has the power ‘to annul 
decisions and orders of the Council of Ministers 
of the Union Republics incase they do not 
conform tolaws (Clause 7, Art. 121). The 
peculiar centalistic position ‘of the Procurator- 
General of the U. S. S. R. who supervises the 
strict execution of laws throughout the entire 
territory ofthe U.S.S,R. also adds to the 


m:? matters but in 
urion government 


autiority of union government. 





\ 


_ The new Soviet Constitution contains some 
unusual provisions granting autonomy to the 
Union Republics in the field cof foreign 
relations. They are entitled to have relations 
with foreign states, conclude treaties with them 
and exchange diplomatic arid consular 
representatives. This right was made available 
to the Union Republics by a constitutional 
amendment to the Stalin Constitution in 1947 


(Article 18a).13 But this right also appears 


to exist on paper only for the Soviet press at 
no time speaks of any occasion When a Union 


Republic has entered into relations with a foreign 


state. In fact foreign states deal only with 
the Federal Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Moscow and they are not given permission to 
establish legations in the Union Republics. 
The only exception, of course, is the 
representation of the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republics in the 
United Nations. This exception is also due 


to the fact that the Soviet Union thereby got. 


two extra votes in the U.N.O. 

The new Soviet Constitution like the Stalin 
Constitution of [936 has given the sole 
authority of amending the Constitution to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. (Art.174). 
The constituent Republics have neither any 
initiative nor any authority to ratify the 
amendments. This also speaks of the dominant 
position of the central government of the 
Soviet Jnion in comparison to the constituent 
units of the Russian Federation.. Added to 
this is the all pervasive and authoritative 
position of the Communist Party which 
according to Article 6 of the new constitution 
is “the leading and guiding force of Soviet 
society and the nucleus of its political system, of 
all state and public organisations”. Thus now 
the Soviet Constitution also accepts the fact 
that all policy in the U.S.S.R. emanates from 
the Communist Party. when the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party determines 
the U.S.S.R. 


as a whole it matters little 
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whether the Union Republics have autonomy 
or not. 

It thus became:apparent that in the ultimate 
analysis the new Soviet Constitution may 
call U.S.S.R. as a federal |state, Mr.Brezhnev 
may term it “as an integrated constituent 
multinational state’l4, but if the unified 
Russian economy, the all pervasive ` and 
dominant position of the Communist Party, 
the uniformity of political and administrative 
institutions and the vast gap between the theory 


and practice of the new Soviet constitution | 


are all taken into, consideration, one may 
suggest that federalism as known in the United 
States of America and Switzerland is not to 
be found in the U.S.S.R. But one should 
not lament over the unitary trends in the 
federal structure of the U.S.S.R. Of late this 
trend is visible in the federal systems of 
U.S.A., Switzerland, Canada and Australia too. 
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SPEAKERSHIP IN INDIA 
NIRMALENDU BIKASH RAKSHIT 


Tae House of the people is presided over 
by the Speaker who is elected by the House 
from among its members. The Speaker 
occupies a position of exceptional importance. 
This is because of the manner in which he has 
discharged his responsibilities in England fromi 
where the assignment has been imported 
to our countries. On him largely depends 
the order and discipline in the House, 
the ‘privileges of the members and 
dignity of the House as a whole. 
office has been held 
compiete detatchment from partisan outlook 
and hence the pride and prestige he enjoys 
are analogous to those of a High Court Justice. 

The Speakers have taken a significant role 
in the evolution -of British Parltamentary 


The 


democracy and the independence and dignity — 


of the House of Commons were preserved by 
them against the persistent designs of the royal 
dynas-y. After a prominent stage of 
democratic triumph, they have been regarded 
as the custodians of the rights and privileges 
of the House, the Chaimpions of the rights of 
the minorities inside the House and the 
spokesman of the House in its relation: with 
the Sovereign. 

The makers of our constitution, in their 
desire to present parliamentary democracy 
on the British model, realised the need of the 
service of the Speakers and expected them to 


assume the dignified roles that their British 


brethren have so far taken. 

British Convention : 

The outstanding qualities of the British 
Speakership are its complete detatchment from 
any party-affiliation, independence and 


the - 


in England with 


expected to shake off and 


impartiality. He performs his duties without 
any political motive or personal predilection. 
The Speaker, after assumption of power, severs 
all connections with his erstwhile party. He 
does not attend political meetings nor does he 
subscribe to party-papers. He pronounces 
his rulings according to his own conscience 
and hence he is looked upon with great 
prestige and dignity only available to the 
arbiters of the Superior Courts. 

As Sir Erskin May has observed, ‘confidence 
in the impartiality of the speaker is an 
indispensable condition of the successful 
working of procedure and many conventions ` 
exist whick have as their object not only to 
ensure the impartiality of the Speaker but 
also to ensure that his impartiality is -generally 
recognised’. Similarly, writes Lord Bryce,2 The: 
note of Speaker of the British House of 


Commons is his impartiality ‘on his way from 


his place on the benches to the chair he is 
leave behind all 
party ties. More recently,. Herman Finer3 
observes that he is, as near asa human being © 
can be, impartial, and that rules and practice ' 
of the House.come to life without interposition 
of his personal or party view. 

It may be noted that, many celebrated 
American writers have appreciated and even 
highly admired the works of the office of ‘the 
English Speaker and compared the office with 
that of America where the Speaker remains an 
active party-man even while conducting the 
procedure of the House. Thus, writes Austin 
Ogge4; ‘Outside, no less than inside, of the 
House, the Speaker abstains from every 
appearance of Partisanship. He never publicly 
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discusses or voices an opinion on party issues, 
he never attends a party meeting; he has no 
connection with party newspapers, he never sets 
foot in a political club; he, of course, makes no 
campaign for his re-election’. Similarly, 
observes Munro,5 ‘the ‘speaker, from the 
moment he takes the chair, ceases to be a party 
man... he must act with the impartiality of a 
Chief Justice.” He further. adds that he has 
personal or political views, of eourse he may 
have, he must somehow manage to keep them 
sub-merged6. 

In order that the Speaker be impartial and 
independent, a convention has developed to 
elect him unanimously at the opening of each 
parliament and he remains in office til the 
life of the Parliament. If the 
of the preceding Parliament is still the member 
of the House, the convention is to elect him. 
‘By another convention, the Speaker is reelected 
without contest at the 


contests in the re-election of the speakers, but 
the defeat of the opposition on both occasions 
firmly established the victory of the age-old 
convention. Thus, the speaker not only. is, 
but ought to be impartial. (7) The Speaker’s 
authority, observe Ranny, Carter and Herz,8 
rests upon his impartiality and, as an 
illustration, they quote colonel Douglas 
Clifton Brown who said in 1945 that as a 
Speaker he .was neither Government’s man 
' nor opposition’s man ; he was rather House of 
Common’s man and above all, back benchers’ 
man. 
Conflicting precedents in India 

Vithalvai Patel may be regarded as the first 
Speaker in India (though the official designation 
was the President of the Legislative Assembly), 
who laid the foundations of the office following 
the British tradition. Immediately after his 
election to the office in August, 25, he declared 
himself a no-party man and strictly abstained 
from any kind of political activity. As an 


Speaker: 


General Elections. ` 
In 1935 and 1945, however there had been 


9 
et at 


impartial umpire in the House, he impressed 
all and, in spite of his many rulings 
unsympathetic to the party in power, he was 
unanimously “elected to the Chair. His 
successors, ~Sir Sanmukham Chetty anc Sir 
Abdur Rahim, have assumed comelete 
impartiality. In the old provinces, Paacit 
Purusattamdas Tandon, speaker of the UP 
Assembly, openly argued in favour of parti an- 


ship outside and impartiality inside tie 
Chamber. Since independence, almost all 
speakers, both in the Centre and in the 


States, have continued their political activi.ies, 
though the extent of such involvement differs 
in cases of different incumbents. 

- Even befor independence, D. N. Beneres9 
stoutly argued in favour of British model of 
Speakership in India. He observedi0. ‘Among 
the many political institutions which the gerizs 
of the British people has evolved in the course 
of centuries of its constitutional aistcrv, 
consider its institution of Speakership to bea 
most valuable one—which may be copied by 
other countries-——and particularly by India 
with a great advantage to them’. Criticising the 
doctrine of impartiality inside and pertiaity 
outside, the learned writer correctly holds taat 
it is really difficult for an ordinary mortal to 
be aparty-man ‘outside, and to be strictly 
impartial in the legislature. He thinks taat 
the ‘speaker’s conduct, both inside and >suts:de 
the legislature. should, therefore, be, lize that 
of a judge, above ail suspicion. And the same 
considerations which forbid the judge to taks 
any part in politics, should prevent the Speaker 
from any participation in politics.” We should 
remember, in this connection, that the Speakers 
authority is greater than his power. 11 
‘Makers Intention : ; 

The architects of - our constitution 
rightly realised the need ofthe growth of 
speakership in our country on the Briti_h 
tradition. But instead of living it to tue 
uncertainties of gradual conventions, they 


ee 
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inserted in the xonstitution itself certain 
provisions, which expressly convey their 
intentions. In order that the Indian Speakers 
may be impartial as humanly possible, the 
constitution enjoins the following provisions : 

I. The salaries and allowances of the 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker are charged 
upon the consolidated Fund of India and hence 
are not subject to annual sanction of 
Parliament. 

2. The Speaker may be removed only by 
the Members of the House if a resolution to 
that effect is passed by a majority of all the 
then Members of the House. But no such 
resolution shall be moved unless at least 
fourteen days notice has been given of the 
intention to move the resolution ( Art 94 (c) ) 

3. Thirdly, the Speaker shall not vote in 
the fizst instance, but shall have and exercise 
of casting a vote in the case of a tie (Art. 100 1). 

4. The validity of any proceedings in the 


Parliament shall not be called in question on | 


the ground of any alleged irregularity of 
procedure. ( Art.122(1). The Speaker again, 
shall not be subject to the jurisdiction of any 
court in respect of the exercise of his powers 
in Parliament ( 122(2). 
It. may be noted that 
have been inserted in 


similar provisions 
connexion with the 


Speakers of provinces also. 


An appraisal : 

In India, however, conventions have not 
yet developed on the British lines and the 
Speakers, both of Parliament and State 
legislatures, have some times acted differently. 
Mr. Mavlanker (12) whom Morris-Jones 
regards as a remarkebly impartial speaker, 
admits: the Speaker in India is not to-day 
absolutely out of political arena as is the 
Speaker of thé British House of Commons... 
For the present, the speaker must continue to 
be a ‘politician though with very extensive 
limitations on his activities. He further points 
out that the logical corollary of the speaker’s 


mg, 
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impartiality in England is that his seat is not 
contested in the General Elections and he is 
elected Speaker so long as he wishes to be in 
the post. But in India itis too much to 
expect the observance of such essentially 
British practices. 

But Maviankar’s middle course could not 
command that much reverence as it does in 
Britain. As a result, a motion of no- 
confidence was moved and, though unsucce- 
ssful, it yet brought a lesson. 

There have also been, subsequently, 
instances that the authority ofthe chair has 
been questioned and the Speakers also, in 
some occasions, behaved in unseemly manners. 
This is due to the general trend of indiscipline 
as also to the lack of proper respect of some 
of the incumbents to the dignified chair they 
occupied. 

Though Dr. Pylee 13 thinks that conven- 
tions of an -abiding nature have already been 
established and the Speaker has indeed become 
a symbol of the dignity and independance of 
the House as well as the guardian of the 
rights of the members, some learned writers 
have sharply differed. Dr. S. C. Dash 14 
observes that India has not yet ' arrived at an 
indubitable position in regard to speakership. 
Though some Speakers like Mr. Reddi and 
Haridas Mitra (a provincial Deputy-Speaker. 
in 1967 ) severed their party-ties, such healthy 
conventions have not yet  crystalised as 
binding rule. Dr. Mahajan I5 also agrees 
with Dr. Dash that‘we have not been able 
to reach the standard of aloofness prevailing 
in this matter in England.’ 

To quote Dr. Rao 16 ‘the practice has 
become invariably one of political patronage 
and the office a means to protect the interests 
ofthe party in power’. He further 


have encouraged some unfortunate precedents. 


_ Thus— 


os > 


7 


points 
cut that our politcal parties, in this connexion - 


I: Some speakers have attended party- 


~S. 








to do so. 
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meetings and have taken important part in 
the discussions. 

2. The British convention of allowing the 
uncontested return of the speaker in the 
General Elections have, not` yet developed 


in India. 


3. There are examples that former 
speakers, even after re-election, have been 
denied speakership even by their own 
parties. 


4. Speakership has 
with ministership. 

.) Finally, the British convention of 
elevating a retired speaker to Lordship has 
been abused here by appointing ‘even an acting 
speaker as Governor of a state. 

The learned writer even alleges that some- 
times the Speaker’s rulings have aroused 
widespread suspicion that the office is being 
utilised to preserve the interests of the 
ruling party. l 

As Moris-Jones 17 has remarked, it cannot 
be said that the speakers of most State Assem- 
blies have been successful to create an honest 
impression and that not all of them even tried 
Prof. D. N. Banerjee has also 
observed that ‘Speakersin some of our 


been exchangeable 


constituent states have behaved ina most 
‘disgraceful manner in recent months and 
brought discredit to their sacred office by 


their nauseating exhibition of partisanship.’ 
‘Two recent events inthe Punjab and West 
Bengal amply proves the ruth of such 
remarks. 

The Punjab episode : 

The Speaker, Jaginder Singh Mann, against 
whom the members of ruling group and the 
Congress moved a noscofidence motion,sudden- 
ly adjourned the House for two months while 
the state-budget was yet to be passed. ~The 
Governor prorogued the Assembly and 
resummoned it on March 18, 1968 to consider 
the budget proposals. The speaker again 
adjourned the House on the ground that the 


. legality of the 


re-summoning of the House was unccnstiv- 
tional. Amidst unusual pandemonium -he 
Deputy Speaker was installedin the Chau 
and the budget was passed. 

The budget proceeding was, howev:: 
challenged in the High Court as being illegal 
and the court declared the entire proceed rg 
as invalid. But the Supreme Court, on appeal, 
first granted a stay and then revered te 
High Court verdict. Jt, in other words, 
upheld the actions of the Governor and Le 
budget-procedure and adced 


strictures on the speakers conduct. The 
court’s decision touched four fundemert-l 
points : 


a) It unanimously held that the pro-c- 


gation came into effect as soon as te 
Governor’s order had been notified in ke 
official gazette. This was  constitutione] + 


indicate .Le 
is te 


valid as Art 174(2) does not 
manner in which Governor woulc 
such orders. 

b) The Court 
the House was 
pawer of legislation 
the state legislature. The 
therefore, validly issued under 
derived from Art.213. 

c) The claim that speaker’s ruLng cn 
a point of order was final, was, in the opin.cn 
of the Court, not constitutionally sound. If 
the ordinance was to be questioned, the on.v 
proper way constitutionally prescribed wis 


further held thet once 
proroged, the Governcrs 
was as wide as that c` 
ordinance was, 
the pows 


through a resolution under Art 213(2)‘s) 
disapproving it. The Speaker, without 
waiting fora resolution of the majorty,- 


proceeded to nullify it and hence, the ruling 
was null and void. 

d) The court finally held thet ths 
Deputy Speaker, while he was inthe chair, 
could certify a Money Bill and that it coud 
not be challenged on constitutional ground. 

' Hidayatulla, C. J. observed in the case that 
the legislature connot be allowed to hiberrate 


for two months while financial business 
languished and constitutional democracy and 
machinery itself were wrecked. The learned 
Chief Justice also held: ‘Democratic ways of 
life required that thc speaker should have 
waited ‘fora resolution of the House. The 
proceedings of the House wase valid unless 
rejecced by a majoriity. 
Fhe crisis ia West Be: gal 

After a split of the U.F. Ministry in 1967, 
Its position in the State was in a mess and the 
Governor asked the Chief Minister to suznmon 
the legislature atan early date to test his 
majority. The latter declined persistently and 
the ministry was dismissed. The new Ministry 
was eager for atrial of strength and when 
the legislature was convened in Nov. 29, 1967, 
the Speaker questioned the validity of 
Governor’s actions, viz. (a) dismissal the 
Mukherjee Cabinet, (b) the appointment of 
the Ghosh Cabinet and (c) the Summoning of 
the legislature on the advice of ‘the new 
minisiry. On these grounds he adjourned the 
House sine die, thús precipitating a 
constitutional crisis. Another attempt to get 
the verdict of the House ended in ghastly 
disorder and the Speaker, reiterating his earlier 
view, adjourned the House. Thus, the consti- 
tutional deadlock persisted for which Presi- 
dents’s rule was to be declared. l 

This was an unprecedented ruling and was 
also a.determineds attempt to hold democracy 
to ransom. Though the ruling was not brought 
into question before a court of Jaw, the Gover- 
nor’s actions were upheld by the Calcutta High 
Court in a case of the nature of quo warranto. 

According to the constitution of India, it is 
the judiciary which can authoritatively interpret 
the provisions of the constitution. The 
Speaker’s primary function is to conduct the 
interndl proceedings of the House. He cannot 
appropriate the functions of the legislature or 
those of the judiciary. When a Speaker sits in 
judgement the constitutionality or otherwise of 
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the actions of a Governor (or any person or 
authority not sitting in the House), he is obvi- 
ously travelling beyond the jurisdiction he is. 
either constitutionally or conventionally con- 
ferred.18 


If the reason of such ruling is the preserva- 
tion of legislature’s right; then that would only: 
reveal a gross misconception. A ministry may 
be ousted without a trial of strength in the 
legislature. But ultimately, the will of the 
majority will prevail and if the deposed ministry 
is backed by an organised majority, it is to re- 
appear. Thus,even if the Governor acted 
arbitrarily, the legislators’ will would obviously 
restore the chosen government. Ifthe session 
of the legislature was allowed to continue, the 
legislature could express its choice which was 
final. But the speaker did not, allow the House 
to pronounce its final verdict and therefore the 
ruling itself denied the constitutional authority 
of the legislature. 

Thirdly, it can be held that the Speaker’s. 
ruling cannot be regarded to have expressed the 
will of the House. All questionlat the sittings 
of the House are determined by a “majority: of 
the members present and voting. But in this 
particular case, the speaker only expressed his 
opinion and imposed it on the helpless legisla- 
ture. Then, paradoxically enough, the speaker 
seldom speaks. The makers desired that the 
speaker should not express his view without a. 
motion moved by a member and also that he 
should not cast his vote unless |there is a tie. 
But so far as the British convention is concer- 
ned, the speaker uses his casting vote in such a 
way that it does not make the decision final 


thereby extending to the Houses another oppor- ` 


tunity to consider the question.19 D. Basu20 
also has held that casting vote is given by him 
to settle some deadlock. 


But in no occasions there was a motion and 


no vote was counted. So the speaker could not 


' give such ruling which actually amounted to 
political} . 


have expressed his view on some 


t 
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‘question. It is, moreover, a moot question 
whether such expression can at all be calleda 
ruling and any member could have moved the 
court of law against such unseemly tactics of 
politics. | l 
The Speaker adjourned the House Sine die, 
The constitutional propriety of this part of the 
ruling also subjected to various legal objections. 
The powers of the Speaker is partly derived 
from the constitution and partly from the 
British convention and Rules of Procedure and 
conduct of business. The constitution enjoins 
that he can adjourn the House only when 
there is no quorum (Art 100 (4). -He may, 
again, adjourn the House. in case of unusual 
pandemonium in accordance ‘with the rules 
and standing orders framed by the House, 
under Art 209. Thus: it is only for the limited 
purpose of regulating proccdure and conduct 
of business, M, C. Setalvad21, said that the 
Speaker could adjourn the House. But neither 
in Nov, 29, 1967 nor in Feb. 14, 1968 there was 
abnormal chaos in the House. .No motion was 
moved by any member requesting an early 
adjournment and no vote was counted-either. 
It must be remembered, as L. Lowell 22 


put it, the Speakcr is purely a presiding officer. ` 


He is not a leader but an umpire in the House, 


We may also remind one what Dr. Biman Behari 


Mazumder23 has beld: His most earnest 
efforts are devoted to the guiding of the 
proceedings of the House in such a way that 
the Government is not unfairly obstructed and 
at the same time every section of the House 
are given opportunity to express their 
views. 

In the second occasion, the Speaker has 
almost echoed his earlier ruling. But meanwhile 


the verdict of the Calcutta High Court was 
pronounced in which the actions of the 
Governor were upheld by the Honourable 


Court. It was expected thatin the second 
occasion the High Court verdict will have the 
desirable bearing, upon the Speaker’s 


` terms 
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ruling and thatthe latter would be revised 
accordingly. But the Speaker, in total 
disregard of the judiciary reiterated his earlier 
view and precipitated the crisis. 

Governor’s authority and The Speaker 

If the constitutional validity of Governor’s 
actions are questioned, the Speaker cannot 
have any sound logic to support himself. 

a) Dismissal of ministry : The consti‘ tion 
vests in the Governor the absolute authority to 
dismiss his mininsters. Dr. Ambedkar himself 
observed in the Canstituent Assembly in clear 
that the issue leaves no room for 
controversy. To quote him: his  daties, 
according to me, may be claasified in two 
parts. One is that he has to retain the Mizistry 
in Office. Because the Ministry is to hold 
office during his pleasure, he has to see 
whether and; when he should exercise his 
pleasure against the Ministry...(June 2, 1349), 

Rejecting the application filed by 
Mr. Lakhanpal under Art. 226 challenging 
the Governor’s order dismissing the 
Mukherjee ministry, Mr Justice B. C. litra 
ofthe Calcutta High Court held that 
withdrawal of Pleasure was entirely at the 
discretion of the Governor and that this aatho- 
rity could not be called into question in writ 
proceedings in this court. His LorJship 
further held that the provision of Art 1€4 (2) 
that the Ministers should be  collec-ively 
responsible to the Legislative Assembly did not 
in any manner fetter or restrict the Goversor’s 
power to withdraw the pleasure during which 
the Ministers held office. i 

Dr. M. V. Pylee has analysed the question 
from a practical point of view and conc-udes 
that although the Governor will not normally 
dismiss a ministry so long asit commands 


‘the confidence ofa majority in the Assembly, 


yet he may exercise this power if the Ministry 
is corrupt and guilty of illegal practics. To 
quote him, ‘the discretionary power cf the 
Governor to dismiss a ministry seems to exist 
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if the Governor has reasons to believe that 
the ministry is engaged in activities which are 
likely to endanger national security and 
solidarity. , 

b) Appointment of the misistry : The 
appointment of the Ministry is a prerogative 
of the Governor and he is invested with powers 
in the choice of ministry. One of the wide 
favourite misconceptions of the people is that 
the Governor is bound to appoint the leader of 
the majority party in the Legislative Assembly 
as the Chief Minister. D. Basu25 has 
brilliantly removed this notion and shows 
that the Governor is not required to call the 
leader of the majority party or even a member 
of the Legislative Assembly to form the 
Cabinet. He may as well appoint an outsider 
as clause (5) of Article"I64 indicates. The only 
two requirements are that (i) the Chief Minister 
must be a member of either House witnin a 
period of six months after his appointment 
and (ii) within the said period he must prove 
that the majority has confidericein him. In 
the support of such interpretation, the eminent 
wiiter has cited the case of Biman Chandra 
V. The Governor of West Bengal. 

Dr, R.C. Ghosh26 has observed that 


‘Neither inthe U.K. norin India it is 
constitutionally necessary that before its 
appointment that the ministry must be 


supported by a formal vote of confidence in 
the popular chamber.’ So he wonders, how 
the appointment of the Ghosh Ministry could 
be unconstitutional. The British King, 
however, after 1923 convention, choose s the 
leader of the majority party in the House of 
Commonsto form his cabinet. But no such 
convention of abiding nature has yet developed 
in our country. So, writers D. N. Banerjee27 
‘[have no least doubt that,so far as the 
question oflawis concerned, both the 
dismissal of the Mukherjee Ministry and the 
appointment of the Ghosh Ministry by the 
Governor of West Bengal are perfectly lawful. 


M. C. Mahajan28, one of our greatest jurists. 
and formerly the Chief Justice of India, held 
that a Ministry appointed by the Governor 
and sworn in by him can, in no occasion, be 
unconstitutional. Thus we may conclude, with 
an extract from the judgement of Mr. Justice 
B. C. Mitra, that ‘The power to appoint the 
Chief Minister and the {council of Ministers. 
on the advice of the Chief Minister, and the 
power to remove the Ministers from office by 
withdrawing the pleasure contemplated in 
Art.164(1) are conferred upon the Governor 
exclusively. This {right is absolute and 
unrestrained.’ 

c) "The power to summon the House : 
The'constitution empowers the Governor to 
summon the House (or Houses) of the 
Legislature ‘to meet at a time and place as he 
thinks fit, (Art.174(1) (a). In the letters of the 
constitution, only the pronoun ‘he’ is used and 
he is not required, legally, to sumimon the 
legislature at the will of the Chief Minister. 
Mr. M. C. Chagla also has supported this 
view. Mr. Justice B. C. Mitra has entertained 
such an interpreation and opined that the 
Governor, in order to dissolve and dispel his 
doubt in the continued majority of the 
Ministry, could summon the legislature at 
his own initiative. 

Thus, it can he said that Governor was 
perfectly within his constitutional jurisdiction 
in his actions. The Speaker, perhaps due to 
a misreading of Indian constitution, has been 
caught in the whirlwind of struggle for political 
power. 


Thus, the conclusion is inevitable that ‘in | 


India we have got to developa healthy 
tradition of speakership... Affer 1967 Election 
the Speakers in some cases showed fa definitely 
partial attitude and misused the power of 
adjournment’.29 
Some Suggestions : 

While it is necessery that the Speaker should 
retain his present powers and position, 


tm. 


ee 


plays a foul ‘game. 
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provisions must be made so thathe cannot 
abuse his authority. It involves some changes 
in the method of his removal. We propose 
some changes in this matter : . i 

1. Ifthe Speaker adjourns the House so 
that the motion of no-confidence cannot be 
discussed for any reason, a democratic society 
would require an easy way out. So the 
procedure should be so amended that if at 
least one-half ofthe members intend, by 
writing, to initiate such motion, the -Deputy 
Speaker would preside and without the 
discussion of such bill, the House would 


` not be adjourned. 


2. Ifthe Deputy Speaker also obstructs 
the business of the House, then, one of the 
signatories, as chosen «by themselves, should be 
entitled to preside over such sittings. 

3. In all such cases the Speaker will have 
the authority to speak in self-defence, but if 
he deliberately obstructs the business of the 
House or refuses to ofer his chair to others 
legally competent to occupy it for the sitting, 
the Governor should have special power to 
get rid of him. 


_ Conclasion : 


Regarding the West Bengal crisis and 
Governor’s action, an Hon‘ble Justice of 
Calcutta High - Court has written30... ‘by 
repeatedly turning Idown the request for an 
immediate trial.of strength, the Ministry 
invited action onthe part ofthe Governor 
who was undoubtedly in the position of a 
referee between the Cabinet and the opposition 
and he must blow the whistle when one side 
The learned justice has 
further observed -that harsh words have come 
from some perliamentarians and lawyers, as 
also from groups of persons and associations 
who may not have read the Indian constitution 
at all.- 

Dr, Mahajan has rightly contended tha 
for the successful working of parliamentary 


6 


12. The Government 


democracy, there must be non-partisan 
presiding officers. Our political parties ard 
other leaders should collaborate in the zrovwtle 
of some firm conventions regarding proper 
speakership. We must remember that a partisan 
speaker is of some danger to democracy 
(Dr. Rao). outside, no less- than inside, Le 
Speaker should abstain from any fo-m end 
suggestion’ of partisanship.31 
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Modern Gove- 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE FOUR QUARTETS 


T. VASUDEVA REDDY 


Quartets isthe most 
successful philoso- 
century. 


T. S. Eliot’s Four 
significant andthe most 
phical poem written in the twentieth 
It is the outstanding achievement of this age. 
As Lawrence Durrell acclaims the poem ‘‘ranks 
beside the best religious poetry inthe lan- 
guage “J, Of course the Victorians did produce 


a considerable body of philosophical poetry. 
Browning and Tennyson seriously attempted 
to write philosophical poetry. But they had 
to fac: the proBlem.of trying to produce 


philosophical poetry man age of doubt and 


scepticism. Where the Victorians failed, Eliot 


managed to succeed though in a limited sense. 


% 


\ 
of 


Victorians believed ina direct mode of 
communication. They lacked the powers of 
poetic strategy. Eliot has the advantage of 
learning from the Victorians, though’ he is 
not charitable enough to ‘acknowledge it. He 
uses the method of oblique communication. 
The embodying of philosophical faiths and 
religious concepts concentrates in certain 
images, symbols and poetic devices, in and 
through -which he would communicate. As- 
Maxwell says, “Asa symbolist poet Eliot’s 
finest achievement is the Quartets, where he 
moves easily among the most complex 
philosophical abyrinths’2. It is skilfully” 
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punctuated, with direct statements here and 
‘there. He is able to give these various poetic 
details continuity by some kind of unity by 
hitting upon a new kind of structure. 

“The form of the FOUR QUARTETS is 
one of Eliot’s greatest artistic achievements ; 
itis subtler, more complex and more 


controlled than any of his preceding works’’3. 


remarks Prof. Pinto. Here Eliot is able to 
form a successful over-all ‘pattern. The poem 
is an exhaustive study in the movement and 
meaning of time. The poet probes deep into 
the nature of time. Thethemeis time and 
its_relation to the timeless and the redemption 
of time. FOUR QUARTETS does not seem 
to have been conceived as a kind of whole at 
the time of composition of ‘Burnt Norton’ 
After a ~considerable gap in time the othcr 
Quartets were published. Burnt Norton was 
composed in 1936, East Coker in 1940. The 


Dry Salvages in 1941, and Little Gidding in 
1942. Though they were divided by long 
intervals of time, there is an over-all 


organization. 
As Leonard Unger points. out, “The title 
FOUR QUARTETS allows for the separate 
‘unity of each of the Quartets, and at the same 
time makes each a part of the larger whole’’4. 
Ali the four of them are the place names, the 
first fwo from England and the last two from 
America. Numerically they are evenly balanced. 
Burnt Norton isthe name of a manor in 
Gloucestershire near which Eliot stayed. East 
Coker is a place in Somerset, where the 
ancestors of Eliot lived before their migration 
to New England inthe middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Dry Salvages isa group -of 
rocks near the coast of Cape-Ann with which 
Eliot was familiar as a boy. Little Gidding is 
a place which became the centre of a religious 
community which was established by Nicholas 
= Ferrar, the devout seventeenth century 
Anglican. 


— 


Eliot’s preoccupation with the meaning 
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and concept of time is the dominating subject 
from the beginning till the end. He pluməs 
the depths of the flux of time. Two lines əf 


Heraclitus are quoted as the epigreph for 
Burnt Norton. According to Heraclitus 
change is essential andit isa truth of 


experience, but order and harmony will ze 
there. Harmony in ‘diversity is fundamentil. 
He has supplied the poem with basic idecs. 
The Gospel of St.John is based on that. It 
has parallels both in Christian and Hincu 
thought. The basic idea is similar to that of 
the BHAGAVAT-GITA. 

Eliot is able to give this poem € trze 
musical structure. This is something delibez- 
ately employed in the poem. It isa matter 
of actual accomplished fact and nota matter 
of analogy asin THE WASTE LAND, In 
each Quartet the musical ‘structure is actualy 
that of a symphony in five movemems. As 
Matthiessen remarks, “a rhythmical pattern” 
is established and elaborated. Eliot follows 
such a type of structure with such clcse 
parallels that in all the four Quartets that “a 
description of one of them involves that of 
all’5. It obviously reveals his design and 


deliberate purpose. Each Quartet is divided 
. into five movements, which are obviously 
variations. These changes in tempo and 


movement are like changes in music. The 
technical virtuosity of Eliot lies in introducirz 
passages of varying rhythmic tones. In each 
Quartet in the first part he gives usa csries of 
statements and counter-statements relaiing tọ 
his subject in lines of bold irregularity, which 
he wilfully uses. He jpresents a scene or 
createsa landscaps and presently expresses 
his thoughts. In Burnt Norton he  vreserts 
the rosc garden which introduces tae 
philosophical labyrinths. The second part :s 
invariably lyrical in tone. In East Coker we 
can see a deliberate riotous clash of seasoas 
and all seasons seem to appear at the same 
time. The battlein the heaven hints at tze 
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cosmic music. The 


thirc section generally reveals the lyrical 


collepse. The image of darkness is introduced . 
‘and from darkness 


it stretches on to death. 
In Burnt Norton the darkness felt after the 
descent into the London underground become 


the dark night of the soul. The external 
darkness leads to the world of internal 
darkness. The fourth part once again is 
lyrical, though,ina subdued;jtone. In East 


Coker, the awareness of sinfulness leads to 
repentance. To get over the disease one 
should be aware of the disease.. Christ is the 
wounded surgeon, Church the dying nurse and 
Adam ‘the ruined millionaire’. In the. Dry 
Salvages the virgin is invoked to pray for the 
spiritual seekers. The fifth movement isa 
continuation and resolution of themes, and 
it becomes complex in Little Gidding, wing 
to the cumulative effect of the themes. 

J. A. Richards calls The Waste Land “a 
It can be more aptly applied 
to ths Quartets. The poet makes an adventur- 
ous excursion in the field of musical notes and 
tries to hit upon a variety of timbres and into- 
nations. The poetic diction is deliberately 
employed to aim at musical cadence. Not only 
the form 1s musical, in the sense that there are 
four Quartets, each Quartet having five sections 
as equivalent to various movements, also the 
musical structure is used in a deeper sense even 
in the mode of communication. Ofcourse the 
progress from Quartet to Quartet is not in the 
nature of a simple one-to-one correspondence 


or linear correspondence. But a correspondence _ 


at a nigher and intangible levelis achiéved by a 
skilful repetition of imagery. The imagery 
used here can have suggestions on different 
levels at the same time. This is achieved 
main.v through the use of recurrent imagery. 
Such a skilful use of recurrent imagery is itself 
a musical device. The device used is the music 
of communication, an illustrative instance 
of the ‘music of poetry’ as Eliot conceives it 


Ce 
air, earth, 


in the essay of that title. , That is how the over- 
all unity is achieved. 

As Hugh Kenner suggests. Burnt Norton 
is ‘the exact structural counterpart of The 
Waste Land” and “each Quartet carries on 
‘this structural parallel’6. All the four 
Quartets form a closely interlinked chain. 
They represent the circle of four seasons 
corresponding to four stages in huiman life. 
They represent childhood, growth and decay, 
mutability, and love and religious devotion. 
They stand for the four elemeats of the world- 
water and fire. Burnt Norton is 
full of glimpses of bliss. ‘The unheard music 
hidden in the shrubbery’ recalls to our 
memory the sylvan scene in paradise. A 
variety of images has been used——a rose garden, 
shrubbery, drained pool, an alley in London, 
dry rose -etc. Images that yield multiple 
Suggestions and associations of meanings ‘are 
used. Some ofthe symbols like the garden, 


the rose, and fire are repeatedly used ‘in al 


the quartets with deep theological background. 
As a matter-of-fact its subject is,as Helen 
Gardner remarks, ‘‘an experience for which 
theology provides an explanation and on which 
religion builds a discipline the. immediate 
apprehension of a timeless reality.’’7 

More than the ‘musical unity is- the 
thematic interlinking of the Quartets. Stephen 
Spender says, “these poems are’ a series of 


- meditations on ideas connected with time and 


timelessness’’8. Eliot actually starts with a 
hypothesis on the nature of time: 

Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future 

And time fiture contained in time past. 

If all time is eternally present 

All time is unredeemable. 

A new awareness of time is brought out. 
By Einstein’s Theory ‘of Relativity, time and 
space constitute continuity. We cannot think 
of time in the old logical terms asa simple 
past, present and future. We have to note a 
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criss-cross inter-relationship in the pattern. 
The retro-active process of interrelationship 
between the past, present and future constitutes 
the basis of his idea of tradition. In his essay, 
“tradition and the Individual talent”, he says 
that, “the historical sense involves a percep- 
tion, not only of the pastness of.the past, 
but of its presence............ This historical 
sense, which is a sense of the timeless as well 
as of the temporal and of the temporal 
together, is what makes a writer traditional.” 
The three states of time intermingle with each 
other and the three broad units of time 
interpenetrate. Eliot tries to delve deep into 
the nature of time as St. Augustine explored 
the nature of time, The place-names given 
to the Quartets become 
way. Through the places-we enter into 
history and come out of it, Thus as George 
Williamson states, ‘the historical sense becomes 
or is translated into the spiritual sense’’9 

The main preoccupation throughout is 
with the redemption of time, the meeting 
of time and eternity, the Moment of vision. 


Ultimately the poet is concerned with the - 


realization of his destiny with the martyrdom/, 
of a Saint. The process of martyrdom, as 
Eliot would iook upon it, is a moment of 
great realaxation. In other words it is a 
mystic vision, The martyr realizes-his individual 
= will in the will of the universe. Mystic ex- 
perience is one ‘of commplete self-effacement 
and uprooting of ego. The moment of vision 
is a moment in time and out of time. It is 
not temporal, but eternal. 
in time, ‘the here and now’. True visionary 
moment or true moment of saintly experience 
in one in which every layer of human perso- 
nality has a part to play. The poem is ultimately 
concerned with this paradoxical but real 
experience of being in time and out of it. The 


experience is felt on one’s pulses. Such an` 


an experience is a meeting point of time and 
timelessness ; in other words it is eternity. 





-birth of Christ. All 


meaningful in this ` 


All the same it is’ 


` Out of the. temporal flux, we find the springing 


of the one incarnation-the birth .of Christ. 
When the Archangel Michel reveals to Mary 
that she has conceived Christ, this is exacily the 
point where time and. timelessness Intersect. 
The Incarnation of the Moment of Annuncia- 
tion is the central significant one in whole 
course of history. The great Moment cannot 


be confused with the moment of euphoria or- 


with the moment of personal awareness. 
Again the grand prototype of martyr is found 
in Christ. History :is made meaningful by the 
time converges into 
the moment of incarnation. In the centra! 
act of incarnation we have a coherent view o? 
various levels of experience and this Momen: 
can be within time and touch eternity at once. 
The Moment of incarnation lends true signifi- 
cance to time or history. The Moment bv 
lending meaning to time can touch eternity. 
Melchiori suggests that “the moment is 
the pivot on which all the Quartets turn‘’.10 
The saint can experience eternity in a moment. 
A real moment of vision is given oniy bya 
saint ; Saint attains fulfilment only through 
an act of martyrdom. It is only ar act of 
self-sacrifice undertaken in the right spirit that 
leads to martyrdom. He can attain the 
moment of illumination. So moment of vision 
in Eliot’s scheme isto be all but identified 


with the moment at which the decision to 


undergo martyrdom ‘is taken. That is how 
the saint becomes a martyr. In that moment 
contradictions like time and timeless recon- 
cile. This is the time philosophy revealed by 
Krishna to Arjuna in the GITA. 

The Gospel of GITA stresses the interpen- 
etration Of the timeless and the eternal. This 
is the metaphysical basis for GITA. A man 
can attain the still point with complete 
detachment. This is the unique and 2lorious 
Karma Yoga. He attains Sthitha Pragjna, 


where action and inaction become onz. This 
is exactly the greatest mystical vision. Though 
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there As no actual formal assertion of such an 
idea in GITA, it suggests this metaphysical 
idea. . 


All that the philosophical poet does is to 
embody the idea. It cannot be demonstrated 
and hence its interpretation naturally tends to 
be abstract. Wordsworth manages to inter- 
pret it in direct and vigorous statement ; as it 
was a felt experience to him. Eliot cannot 
do tits. He avoids the danger by giving the 
the idea through suggestiveimages, Instead 
of giving a direct statement of felt experience 
by tae poetic images, he is able to accomplish 
the seemingly impossible by imposing a musi- 
cal organic symphony. 


Eltot’s ceaseless effort “to purify the dialect 
of the tribe? also contributes to the structural 
unity of the Quartets. He tries to apply the 
language of the community at its best. 
fully exploiting the resources of the medium the 
poet could keep the tool of the language at 
its best. In his essay on “The Social Function 
of poetry” he says that the condition of the 
poetry of a country is not merely 
a clue for its literary..position, it 1s also a clue 
for the moral social and cultural fibre of the 
counriy or society. In the poem as he gets 
into grips with the medium, he manages to 
arrive ata personal solution. He struggles to 
incarnate the mystic experience in words. 
While he is aware of the inadequacy of ex- 
pression, at the same time he is committed to 
style. The struggle with words is a two-way 
struggle. Words have overtones and under- 
tones of meaning. -They have history and 
tradition. For Eliot it is not a case of poet- 
icizing the experience. Experience has to 
create itself; it is to be experienced. In 
other words poetry is not mere ornamentation. 
The problem is looked at both from the point 
of view of a poet and from that of a mystic. 


After all Eliot looks at it as a philosophical . 
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poet. The poet has to exploit thc full 
possibilities of the medium and explore the 
idiom to give full expression to the experience. 
The embodiment of the experience takes 
place with the medium of words. He tries to 
make poetry embody the highest kind of ex- 
perience. He does not claim the status of 
a mystic. All that he does is to outline 
the experience. It is an enactment of ihe 
experience rather than re-enactment. 


F. R. Leavis is one the first persons to 
recognize the rich orchestration of music and 
symphonic organization in the poem, though, 
laterin championing D. H. Lawrence he 
ventures to find fault with the Quartets as 
lacking “reverence for life’. The structure 
has at once unity in diversity and harmony in 
dichotomy. The poem moves from the 
temporal to the eternal, from senses to the 
spirit, from the morta! life to the mystic life, 
from the lotus to the rose, from dust to fire. 
It is a poetical thesis of the life within and the 
life without. As David Daiches expresses 
“the relation between existence inside and 
Outside time is one of the implicit themes of 
the poem”’.11 A close understanding of the 


‘ poem reveals a unified pattern that is invisible 


and inexpressible. Its structure ‘defies the 
conventional notions and it is of a higher level, 
meditative and reflective. The poem aims at 
certain philosophical serenity and spiritual 
peace. It „transcends the material and 
complexities and lifts us to the 
mystic heights of the still point. The poem 
is pregnant with a variety of themes, spiritual, 
secular, cultural, linguistic and suggestive. 
Thus itis by the structural recurrence of 
themes that Quartets justify their musica] 
analogy and and testify io the structural unigy. 
A systematic thematic structure can be finally 
felt inspite of the heterogeneity of the multiple 
themes. 
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Current Affairs 


Bulgaria’s International Cultural Activities 

In 1978 
The major international cultural events will 

be highlighted by the 100th anniversary of 


Bulgaria’s liberation from Ottoman domination, 


the 35th anniversary of the socialist revolution 


and 1300th anniversary of the founding of the 


Bulgarian state. . 

In 1978, Bulgaria’s Balkan neighbours and 
many countries in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Latin America will have the opportunity of 
familiarizing themselves with Bulgarias rich 
socialist culture. The “Stefan Makedonski” 
State Musical Theatre is to give guest perfor- 
. mances in Greece and Romania. - Bulgarian 
film weeks, art exhibitions and 'book shows will 
be arranged in Greece and Turkey. 


Cultural cooperation with India will be 
particularly intensive in the current year. A 
Bulgarian cultural and information centre has 
been opened in Delhi. In 1978 it will carry out 
a number of initiatives for the promotion of 
cultural ties between the two peoples. Day: of 
Bulgarian culture will also be held in Iran, with 
which Bulgaria maintains lively cultural 
contacts, as wel] as with Nigeria, Algeria, Libya 
and Angola. This year the Bulgarian cultural 
centres in Algiers and Damascus will organize a 
number of major cultural events. 

Due attention will be given to the expansion 
of cultural contacts with the countries of Letin 
America, mostly through visits of prominent 
Bulgarian. figures in the field of art, participa- 
tion in international competitions and exchange 
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of radio and television programmes. Museum 
exhibitions and one-man shows, guest perfor- 
mances bythe ‘“‘Thrakya’ State Song and 
Dance Ensemble and the National Academic 
Theatre for Opera and Ballet are envisaged. 
An intergovernmental agreement and plan on 
cultural exchange has been signed with Mexico 
in line with the intensification of bilateral 
contacts. 

In 1978 Bulgarian art will be represented in 
the developed capitalist countries by guest 
performances of prominent art groups, large 
exhibition and other cultural events organized 
by Bulgarian cultural institutions. Serious 
efforts are devoted to the organization of the 
exhibition entitled “A Millennium of Bulgarian 


Icons’ which is to be shown in the FRG and. 


Great Britain. Bulgarian cultur will be 
represented in Austria by an exhibition of 
graphic art in the “Albertina” gallery, a series 
of concerts given by Bulgarian orchestras, 
saloists and other events. ; 

The National Academic Theatre for Opera 
and Ballet will give guest performances in 
Spain, where viewings of Bulgarian films and 
faik art exhibition will further be arranged too. 
The public in Portugal will have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing an exhibition of graphic works 
on revolutionary themes and guest performances 
by a theatre company. Particularly active in 
recent years have been Bulgaria’s cultura! rela- 
tions with-the USA and Japan, which gives 
good reasons to expect a more extensive pro- 
gramme of cultural initiatives in 1978. A 
representative exhibition of Bulgarian fine art 
will be held in Japan, a panorama of Bulgarian 
films in Canada, and an exhibition of Bulgarian 


‘graphic art in Australia. 


With every passing year Bulgaria is becom- 
ing an ever more lively centre of international 
cultural events. The Bulgarian public is look- 
ing forward to the exhibition of works by the 
English painter Turner, to the archaeological 
exhibition from Padua, the guest performances 
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of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
exhibition of the Nagy Szent Miklos gold 

treasure ` which is in possession of the Vienna 

National History Museum, and the concerts of 
many outstanding singers and instrumentalists. 
from all over the world who are to take part in 
the “Sofia Music Weeks”, the chamber music 
festival in Plovdiv, the “Varna Simmer” festival: 
etc. (Reprodneed from “News 
Bulgaria’’) 

Export Of Cotton Textiles 

The Mysore Economic Review writes :— 

_ Export of Cotton Textiles reached a record‘ 
of Rs, 564. 78 cr. in 1976-77. (Rs. 377. 25 cr. 
in 75-76) increase’ of 49.77%. In 1966-67 it 
was Rs. 82 cr. showing an increase of 588.76%. 
in 10 years. Cotton piece goods rose to Rs. 
225.71 cr. (134.60 cr.) ; Ready made garments 
to Rs. 224.20 cr. (Rs. 184 32 cr.) yarn export 


to Rs. 30.66 cr. (6.67cr.) cotton Hosiery - Rs, | 


16.52 cr. (8.70 cr.) Cotton made up articles Rs. 
47.09 cr. (42,96 cr.) This is result of stupendous 
efforts and versatility shown 
industry, clothing and hosiery. World market 
conditions were beoyant. Diversification of 
trade in new products and penetration into 
wider new markets brought in good results. 
Cotton Textiles Export promotion council 
assisted the industry and trade. Government 
gave timely co-oridnation. 


. Export of piece -goods increased from 332 


million Sq. M. in 1975 to 581 million square 
metres in 1976, grey fabrics constituted 52% in 
75 and 64% in 76. Export of finished fabrics 
fell from 48% to 36%, . There are a number of 
new entrants in world trade. Maintaining gray 
fabric export is doubtful. India should increase 


her share of finished fabrics and products. It 


would resuit in better foreign exchange realisa- 
tion. Miil industry should go into the problems 
of piece lengths, quality of fabrics, better 
designing and printing, improved packing and 
dynamic marketing. In 1976 60,2% of our 
exports was to Europe, 27.4% to America 9.8% 
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to Asia, 3% to Oceania and 2.3% to 
Excessive dependence on Europian markets, 
is not desirable. Efforts should be made to 
broad base our market in Americas,- Oceania, 
Asia and Africa and develop new products 
lines. 
ing cotion yarn, sewing thread, mill made and 
powerloom fabrics, ready made garments and 
knit wear. 

Bilaterial textile agreéments have- been 
signed with E. E. C. and U. S, A. We have 


to lookout to product and market developments. 


We have to get foothold in fastidious markets. 
Our share in the .world Cotton Textile Trade is 


: 50. But our efforts in synthetic and blended 


textile products is languishing due to high cost 
of synthetic fibres and ffilment yarn, :high 
Excise and import duties and dilatory draw 
back procedure. Cost of processing the fabrics 
is also high. 


Our exports can reach Rs, 1000 cr. in 3—5 
years if import of synthetic and blended fabrics 
for conversion into apparel for export and a 
sound replacement policy is initiated. Cons- 
traint , on raw material must be removed, 
Cotton should be made available at internation- 
al rates. Our exports stifle whenever cotton 
prices go above international price. Imported 
Cotton shouldbe provided at international 
prices to exporting mills without duty. 

Korean Speaker Visits India 

A Parliamentary delegation of six from the 
Republic of Korea led by the Speaker of the 
Korean National Assembly H. E. Mr. 1 Kwon 
Chung paid a visit to India from March 26th to 
March 30th. 

During the course of their visit the delega- 
tion called on the President of India, ‘the Prime 
Minister of India and attended sessions of the 
Lok Sabha. 

The Lok Sabha gave on the 27th a grand 
ovation to the delegation who watched the 
proceedings of the house from the special box. 


7 ` 


Africa. 


. behalf and conveyed the greetings 
Our target is Rs. 700 cr. in 78-79. Cover 


The presence of the delegation in ‘the box vaas 
announced by the Speaker of the Indian Parl. 1- 
ment Mr. K. S. Hegde who extended a wa-n 
welcome on behalf of the house and his o`n 
to tle 
President, Prime Minister andthe people of 
Korea. 

The Party paid a one day visit to Bengalc~e 
where they were hosted 
Governor of Karnataka and on 28th paic a 
visit to the factory of the Hindustan Tiachice 
Tools. They also called 'upon the Speaker ¿f 


_the state assembly and the Chief Minister, 


They were hosted toa dinner 3y tre 
Honourable Speaker of the Indian Parliame: t 
Mr. K. S. Hegde on 26th night and anotkcr 
dinner was hosted in their honou. by tze 
Ambassador of the Republic of Korea H. =. 
Mr. Bum Suk Leeon the night of 26.1 
March. l 

The visit was successfully rounded cf wii 
a 75 minute talk with the Prime Minister -f 
India Mr. Morarji Desai when Mr. Churz 
conveyed to Mr. Desai greetings of the Xorecn 
Prime Minister and expressed the hope taat tl 2 
relations between the two countries—ec.nom e 
and cultural—would be further strengthcned. 

The delegation also met the Minister fo- 
External Affairs, Mr A. B. Vajpayee, wkere tl s 
area of cooperation inthe sphereof oreijgr 
relations was discussed. = 

The delegation also met the Parlian-entar, 
Affairs Minister, Mr. Ravindra Verma. M 
Verma explained tothe Korean M. 2s the 
salient features of Farliamentary Democracy i- 
India andthe functioning of the . India- 
Parliament. 

H. E. Mr. It Kwon Chong'speaking on thz 
occasion: -of the dinner hosted by the Ambassa- 
dor of the Republic of Korea on 29th = Marci: 


thanked Mr. Hegde and the Indian Parl.amen- 
for all the courtesy shown tothe delezatior 
during its stay in India.. 


toa dinner by tie | 
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Responding to the toasi Mr. Hegde said 
that the need ofthe world today was the 
estabiishment of enduring peace and went on to 
say that these ‘should be nourished and 
strengthened through exchange of such visits 
‘between Parliamentarians and people. 


The delegation was warmly received wher- 


ever they went right from their arrival to the 
visit to Bangalore and the visit to the Hindustan 
Machine Tools factory, to the sessions of the 
Lok Sabha. The national press gave extensive 
coverage with Photographs and news stories on 
the lead page. 

Apart from H. E. Mr. ll Kwon Chung the 
delegation consisted of Mr.: Sam, Chul Park, 
M. P.. Mr. Sang Cho Shin, M.P., Mr. Sang 
Sin Lee; M. P., Mr. Young Poy Lee M. P. and 
six Korean ‘Newsmen. | 

Te delegation was given a warm send off 
on 30:h morning by Mr. K. S. Hegde and 
othe- Indian Parliamentarians. 

Reproduced from “Korean News*’) 
New Methed of Eulgarian Chemist’ 

The Bulgarian chemistry expert, Prof. Hristo 
Noninski, has developed a method which speeds 
up many times the electrochemical redction in 
the cathode obtaining of copper. . 

After this original development is adopted in 
production, one electrode in the copper works 
will have an output equal to that ofa whole 
tanknouse. And this onits part will bring 
about the cutdown of servicing presonnel and 
savings in electric and materials. 

Serving as the basis of this method have 
been Prof. Noninski’s studies on some newly- 
disccvered electrochemical phenomena. In 1966 
he nad designed a unique experimental 
electrode, by means of which he was able to 
gradually obtain the thickening of the copper 
laye- literally in a minute’s ume, whereas under 
normal conditions this process may. take days. 

In this respect Prof. Noninski has managed 
to beat his Bulgarian „colleagues who some 
years ago had patented a method for a several- 


w 


' scientific conference on it, 


fold accelertion of the electrochemical copper 
deposition, by applying the so-called PRC/ 
Heriodic reverse current/. This method, which 
is used both in Bulgaria and abroad, produces 
copper at a current density (the criterion for the 
speed of the electrochemical reaction) of several 
Amperes per square decimetre. With Prof. 
Noninski, however, the quantity of Amperes 
on the same area is measured in hundreds. 

The first laboratory samples of compact 
copper have already been obtained at this 


‘superhigh speéd. 


Foreign specialists are showing great interest 
in the invention of the Bulgarian scientist. The 
French Chemical Society has devoted a special 
The paper which 
Prof. Noninski had read there, was published 
in full length in the Society’ journal. (Bulgarian 


_Embhassy Press Release) 


Martyrs’ Day Observed 

Commemorating Mahatmn Gandhi’s 30th 
death anniversary, Martyrs’ Day was observed 
in West Bengal on 30th January, 1978. In the 
morning the West Bengal Governor, Shri T, N. 
Siugh, attended the All Faiths’ Prayer at 
Gandhi Ghat, Barrackpore. _ 

The Chief Minister, Shri Jyoti Basu, gar- 
landed the portrait of Mahatma Gandhi at 
Writers’ Buildings. 

Wreaths were also placed at the foot of 
Gandhiji’s statue at the crossing of Dufferin 
Road and Guru Nanak Sarani by Shri Jatin 
Chakraborty, Minister for: P. W. D., The 
Commissioner of the Corporation of Calcutta, 
Shri P. C. Sen, Janata Party leader, Shri Abdul 
Gaffur and others, 

At Mahajati Sadan 10 portraits of martyrs 
were unveiled by Shri Jatin Chakraborty, the, 
P. W. D. Minister. 

Special functions were.held at the Alipore 
and Presidency Jails to pay homage to the 
freedom-fighters and martyrs. Shri Debabrata 
Banerjee, Minister for Jails, Shri Mansoor 
Habibullah, Speaker of the West Bengal Assem- 
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bly, among others, Shri Jatin Chakraborty, 
Shri Ganesh Ghosh and Brigadier Shri 
N. Ghosh were present on the occasion. 

Shri Ganesh Ghosh inaugurated the cere- 
mony by lighting up red candles symbolising 
the sacrifice of blood by the martyrs. Shri 
Debabrata Banerjee placed a small flag re- 
presenting the national tri-colour at the foot of 
the gallows and Shri Jatin Chakraborty placed: 
wreaths of red roses on the pedestal. Members 


present also offered floral wreaths amidst 


_shovts of ‘Bande Mataram’. 


Shri Habibullah, the Speaker, presiding over 
the function, said that freedom, attained after 
so much struggle and poor people have no im- 
provement brought é about in their lives. 

Shri Ganesh Ghosh said that freedom was 
achieved at the cost of millions of lives, But 
even after 30 years of independence poverty 
and illiteracy nakedly stared in the face of the 
country. The poor became poorer and the rich 


richer. Shri Ghosh said that political liberty 
could not be achieved without economic 
freedom. 


Shri Debabrata Banerjee, Minister for Jails 
said that the aspirations ofthe martyrs and 
freedom-fighters were not fully realized so far. 
People should toil hard to fulfil those aspira- 
tions, said Shri Banerjee. He also said that a 
proposal for releasing those prisoners who ` had 
been serving for 15 years òr more was under 
consideration of the State Government. 

The members present visited the cells where 
important political leaders were interned at 
different times. These included the cells of 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Jawaharlal Nehru and Doctor 
Bidhan Chandra Roy among others. 

+ The sang the song of the triumph of life and 
died on the gallows forthe freedom of the 
country. 


At the.Alipore Jail : | 
Anantahari Mitra : 26th September, 1926 . 


_ 


Promode Ranjan Chowdhury: 76th 


September, 1926. . 
Dinesh Chandra Gupta : 7th July, 1331. 
Ramkrishna Biswas : 4th August, 1931. 

Dinesh Mazumdar : 9th June, 1934. 
At the Presidency Jail : 
Kanailal Dutta: 10th November, 1998. 
Satyen Bose : 21st November, 1908. 
Charu Bose : 19th March, 1909. ` 
Biren Dutta Gupta: 21st February, 910 
1910, Gopinath Saha : Ist March, 1324 
(The Calcutta Municipal Gazette) 


Unemplovment trends in the 1970: woman aac 
Youth 


In most industrialsed countries, the rumter 
of persons unemployed during the mid-197) 
was markedly higher than Jat the beg:nni ig 
of the decade. Recent data compiled əy tie 
ILO Bureau of Statistics shew that in 
countries the rates exceeded 10% of 
economically active population. 

The incrase inthe number of p- rsons 
seeking work was particularly high ia tle 
Federal Republic of Germany (seven{oid) ; 
Denmark, Spain and the Netherlands (fiv -folc) 
andin Australia, Belgium and Nerwa/ 
(threefold). The number of unemployed i1 
Finland, France, Ireland, Japan, Yugos aviz, 
the United Kingdom and the United Sta es in 
1976 was about twice that for 1970. 

Female unemployment. During the years 97C- 
1976, the proportion of unemployed females 
among all unemployed persons dec ined 
moderately in Australia and Japan; remainec 
stable in Austria, France and the United S-ate: 
and shown in the table and graph Out 
of the total number of persons tnemp!l yec 
in 1976, women accounted: for over 50%, ir 
Austria, France and Sweden; for over 10% 
in Australia, Canada, the Federal Repubi.z of 
Germany, Italy, Norway and the’ Urited 
States; for approximately one-third of the 
unemployed in Finland, Japan and Spain and 


some 
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one-fourth of the 
Kingdom. 


Youth unemployment, The number of young 
persons seeking work also increased noticeably 
from 1970 to 1976 in most 
countries. In 8 of the 10 countries surveyed, 
unemployment among young persons increased 
faster than total unemployment, particularly 
in the Federal Republic of Germany where 
the proportion increased from 19% of total 
unemployed in 1970 to 29% in 1976 and in 
Greet Britain from 27% to 44% total unem- 
ployment. While youth unemployment in the 
the United States increased numerically during 
the period in - question the . proportion has 
Sligktly decreased from 48% to 46% of total 
uneriployment between 1970 and 1976. The 
corresponding figures for Japan favoured 
youth even more where the proportion 
decreased from 37% to 22% 


Research currently undertaken in the ILO 
shows that in the 24 OECD countries about 7 
million young People are unemployed and 


hundreds of thousands are likely to face this 
Substan- 


problem during the next few years. 








unemployed in the United 


industrialised ` 
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tially higher rates of youth unemployment as 
compared with general unemployment is due 
partly to cyclical factors but more significantly 
to structural unemployment. The difficulties 
for young people have been aggravated by the 


recession, the hardest hit bcing the unqualified | 


school-leavers, those with poor training, girls 
more than boys and the socially disadvantaged. 
The ‘recession has laid bare the gap between 
the educational system and the world of work. 
Increasingly, jobs are lost through technolo- 
gical changes and through capital investment 
in equipment, with a 
in apprenticeships. Considering unemployment 
asa temporary phenomenon, government 


schemes to combat youth unemployment have 


tended to be short-term, lacking continuity 


and often . piecemeal. In several countries, 
however, there have fecently been moves 
towards reversing this trend. 

Source: ILO: Bureau of statistics; and p. | 


Melvyn, “youth unemployment | in 
eee market economy count- 
ries’, International Labour Review, July- 
Aug. 1977, p. 23 ( Reproduced from 
“ILO soial and jubour Bulletin”) 
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WILFRED OWEN’S INFLUENCE ON THREE GENERATIONS 
| , OF POETS 
Prof. SASI BHUSAN DAS, Ex-Director, Institute’ of English, Calcutta 


( Continued from previous issue ) 


In the last section we have concentrated our 


discussion on the influence of Owen’s poetry, 


‘particularly his ‘Strange Meeting, on Eliot's last 


quartet, Little Gidding. . But this does not nece- 
ssarily mean that the other quartets, two (East 
Coker, 1940 and The Dry Salvages, 1941) of 
which were written in the background of World 
War II, were immune from that influence. The 
war background of these, quartets cannot be 
ignored. How considerable was the influence 
of that background on the - quartets can be 
partially realised from Prof. Grover Smith’s 


frequent references to the Second World War 


in his interpretations of the Four Quartets in his 
critical work of great scholarship entitled 
“T, S. Eliots Poetry and Plays—A Study in 
Sources & Meaning”. The following extract 
from a leading article, Remembering Eliot, 
written by | Stephen Spender in Encounter will 
further indicate how deeply were rooted Eliot’s 
Four Quartets and The Waste Land in the second 
and the first World Wars respectively : 
“I cannot go further than to suggest that 
Ehot’s work points towards a synthesisn in 
which opposing worlds are reconciled......... 
But the synthesis is never fully ~complete. 
The two great works in which he comes 
nearest to a marriage of heaven and hell are 
The Waste Land and the Four Quartets. And 
both these poems have public and social 
aspects: The Waste Land having deep roots 
in the first World War, and the ilast three of 
the Four Quartets in the second World War. 
It seems that objectivisation of his poetry 
towards which Eliot strove came nearest to 


is, in each case, the same. 


y 


realisation when the poetry was conce-ned 
with an ‘actual crisis of civilisation : the 
phase of disillusion and despair against a 
background of revolution and collapse zfter 
the first war, the air-raids and the cause of 
Britain during the second.”73 
In the same article Stephen Spender has 
made certain other observations to whick we 
shall return later. ‘But we can see ‘that ‘the two 
great works’, The Waste Lana and the Four 
Quartets, on which Eliot’s reputation as a poet 
securely rests were, each of them, concerned: 
with a crisis in civilisation, a great war. And 
it is in these two poems that the influence of 
Owen’s poetry on Eliot’s is particularly ‘elt. 
It may not be far from the truth if it is sugzes- 
ted that the-greatness of the poems depends 
partly on the nature of the crisis itself which 
It would seem 
that only a great social upheaval like a g-eat 
war released Eliot’s creative energies at ticir 


best and intensest, as it did, as we know 
Owen’s. 


It is true that the background of the total 
war in which the last three of the Four Quartets 
were written hardly appears in the po2ms 
directly, but there is no denying the fact hat 
indirect allusions to it recur in them time and 
again. -It wowi be no exaggeration to say 
that Eliot’s spiritual reflections were provcked 
by that catastrophic background, even through 
in their rising above their topicality Eliot's 
‘intense poetic contemplations’ tend to obscure 


if. 


A good number of Eliot’s spiritual specula- 
tions are interwoven with thinly disguised war 


tet 
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Symbolism: These war images are not for- 
tuitous but deliberate and bespeak the promin- 
ence of the war ‘background of the quartets 
three of which were written during the Second 
Warid War. It is true that, as Mr. Collins 
has suggested, that ‘as years pass there will be 
found little or nothing in these poems which 
points to the catastrophic background’, but 
there is not the least doubt that the subtler 
nuences of meaning of some of Eliot’s spiritual 
contemplations will emerge in their truth and 
beauty when the poems are studied in the 
perspective of the catastrophic background 
in which they were written. Even the few 
insiances, which Mr. Collins has cited in the 
passage from which his remark has been quoted 
above/, as indicative of their remoteness of 
association with the great war background, 
will be found to definitely point to it: 
“The baekground of the total war in which 
they ( Eliot’s Quartets ) were written hard- 
ty appeared in the poems. East Coker 
certainly admitted’it to be a time when ‘the 
Doetry doés not matter’; the poet, after his 
lyric commending the Crucifixion as the 
only answer for asick world, had to 
regret ‘twenty years largely ¢wasted ‘The 
Dry Salvages was timelpss in its sense of 
loss atsea, with no‘hint of the special 
hazards of wartime convoys. Little Gidding 
declared that ‘History is now and England’ 
but the intense poetic contemplation inspir- 
ed by the secluded chapel was unbroken 
by any topical reference, and the poet 
sought his satisfaction in a vision of history 


as ‘pattern ,of timeless moments’. As the 


years pass there will be found little or 
nothing in these poems which points to the 
catastrophic , background, but in their 
rising above the topical lay one great 74 
virtue of the Quartets at the time as well as 
for the future. a 
But be it said here that tse ‘vision of 
history’ was made possible by the great con- 
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temporary event, an event in time, which 
released the trigger mechanism of Eliot’s in- 
spiration for his spiritual reflections on the 
‘pattern of timeless moments’, That Eliot’s 
meditations are pertinent in the context of 
the Second World War are also borne out by 
another remark of Mr. Collins’s appearing a 
little further down in the same passage : 

“In the first world war many poets had > 

-comforted -themselves and their readers by 

their backward looking: pictures of the 

English countryside, but Eliot found his 

own salvation and rendered/ not a dissimi- 

= lar service to others by his deeper and 
more complex meditation—‘an occupation ' 
for the saint’, as’ he remarked in Little 

Gidding, but not beyond the approach of 

most of us.’’75 

The first quartet Burnt Norton was. written 
in 1936, three years before the joutbreak of the 
Second World War. Although Eliots - 
reflections in it are unaffected by the shadow 
of the Second World War, it contains some 
symbolical references to the past wars inclu- 
ding, of course, the First World War. There 
is, for instance, a reference to the ‘long for- 
gotten wars’ in the opening passage of the 
second movement of the poem : 

Garlic and sapphires in the mud 

Clot the bedded axle—tree. | 

The trilling wire in the blood 

Sings below “inveterate scars 

Appeasing long forgotten wars. 

The ‘long forgotten wars’ include, no doubt, 
the First World War. The great poetic beauty 
of this lyric has been appreciated by many 
critics, Commenting cn this lyric Matthiessen 
says?“ The lyric in Burnt Nerton—which is 
echoed perhaps too closely in East ‘Coker— 
is as pure musical incantation as ‘any Eliot has . 
written.“76 Miss Helen Gardner says: “The 
second movement opens with a passage of 
great poetic beauty, ‘in which the unity of 
experience is conveyed by the juxtapostion of 
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contraries. This passage is not susceptible 
of too close analysis.”77 There is an echo of 
Mallarme in the first line. But Eliot has 
substituted ‘garlic’ and ‘sapphire’, respectively 
for ‘thunder’ and ‘rubies of Mallarme’s line 


“Tonnerre et rubis aux moyeux’.78 But the 


rest of the content of Eliots passage has 


nothing to do with Mallarme’s poem. The > 


meaning of the opening lines of the lyric has 
caused a lot of controversy among the critics. 
In Kristian Smidts words: ‘The beginning 
of the second movement of Burnt Norton, in 
particular, has been the object of much guess 
work and a certain amount of controversv.”79 
The symbol of the ‘axle—tree’ has also been 
differently interpreted. But its meaning 
becomes clear when -it is related to the phrase 
‘long forgotten wars’. 
axle—tree of a carriage wheel’ broken and 
embedded/in the field of battle during a war 
io the past. Prof. Smith’s remark is worth 
quoting here: “The meaning of the two lines 
‘Garlic and sapphiress in the mud/Clot the 
bedded axle-tree’ is difficult partly because of 
the reader’s inability to get any sharp visual 
impression; ifhe imagines a carriage wheel 
mired surrealistically, he has. done more than 
the images require.’80 Prof. Smith has 
also given the meanings of some words in the 
lines :—‘‘Mud, :filth—or flesh, the dust of the 
ground; clot, blood : bedded, embedded, and 


put to bed ; axle-tree, the cénter of the wheel 


—hence the still point, the tree of the cross. 
Elizabeth Drew’s conjecture that bedded and 
tree „unite manger and cross’ is an excellent 
one.. Prof. Smith seems to accept Elizabeth 
Drew’s conjectural meaning probably because 
it lend support to the religious interpretation 
of the lines. But as we have noted above the 
allusion of the ‘axle-tree’ image to a war of 
the past cannot be ignored, as the fifth line 
‘Appeasing long forgotten wars’ so clearly 
brings it out. The image of ‘the boarhound 
and the boar’ in the climax of this lyrical 
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passage brings out ‘further into prominece this 
war context. Read in the light of this war 
context, the firsttwo lines of the ly-ical 
passage will appear to be/an unmistakable 
echo, though subjec.ed to the psychological 
process of transformation and condensat on, 
of the following lines appearing towards the 
the close of Owen‘s Strange Meeting : 

Then, when much blood had _ clogzed 
their chariot-wheels I would go up and wash 
them from sweet wells. Prof. Smith’s suggested 
meanings (quoted above ) of the words in 
othe fiirst five lines of Eliot’s passage as also 
Eliot’s use of such words as ‘blood’, ‘mud’ 
and ‘scars’ clearly bring out the  associat:on 
of Eliot’s lines with Owen’s. Mark also tat 
the word ‘blood’ is common to both extracts; 
and, in the line that immediately follow these 
quoted from Owen’s poem, there appears the 
word ‘wounds’ which corresponds to Elicz’s 
‘scars’. It is not without significance that Elot 


` uses the words mud, axle-tree, blood, scars aad 


wars, which are central to the meaning of 
Eliot’s as passage also to our interpretation 
of it, at the end of the first consecutive lines 
of the passage in which they occur. Tue 
employment of this technique is obvious.y 
intended to emphasise the words which aʻe 
vital to the context. Wecansee that some 
ôf the words such as ‘mud’ ‘blood’ and ‘scars’ 
are highly suggestive af the trench-poetry of 
Wilfred Owen. 

It is interesting to observe that Eliot mak: s 
use of the axle-tree image in the context cf 
the long forgotten wars in the same manner 
as Owen does his . ‘chariot-wheels’ in tks 
context of the Hindenburg Line and that tke 
respective symbois are used by the poets to 


_ distance their visions of the present war (it ma 7 


be presumed that Eliot also had in mind th: 
first world war as the second world war wa: 
yet three years away ). Owen’s technique o` 
distancing the. vision of the first world wa ' 
is apparent from the second speaker’s refere- 
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nce to the end -of the war when much blood- 
shed will clog the war god’s ‘chariot-wheels’ 
and he ‘would go up and wash them from 
sweet wells’. Inthe context of the wars of 
the distant past.the reference to both the 
‘axle-tree’ of carriage wheel of Eliot’s quartet 
and the ‘chariot - wheels‘ of OQwen’s poem is 
cuite appropriate and not out of place, as Mr. 
Enright81 suggests to to be, even in the context 
of the first world war when the implication is 
remembered that the phrases are used merely 
as symbols and that ‘all wars are one war’, 
and. their effects on man and his civilisation 
cre the same whether they ‘are carried on in 
chariot-wheels as in the past or in military 
‘anks as in modern times. But whereas the 
in-Eliot’s. lines leads 


‘axle-tree’ image 
nis mind away from the war to the 
metaphysical speculations on ‘the still point 


ofthe turning world’ the ‘chariot-wheels’ 
image in Owen’s poem makes him concentrate 
his mind onthe tragic issues involved in 
the war. 

A clarification of the implications of the 
meaning of the word clot’ will bring Eliot’s 
bedded axle-tree’ into-closer 
association with Owen’s line ‘when much 
blood had clogged their chariot wheels’. One 
of the meanings of the word is, as suggested 
by prof. Smith, ‘blood’ and the other meaning 
is, given by the dietionary, ‘semi-solid lump of 
coagulated liquid esp. of blood. As the 
word ‘clot’ in the context is used asa _ verb, 
we can see that the sense of ‘clogging with 
much blood’ is implied inthe word ‘clot’ in 
in the context of Eliot’s line ‘Clot the bedded 
axle-tree’. Now we can see how Owen’s line 
‘Then, when much blood had clogged their 
chariot-wheels’ has undergone a psychological 
process of transformation and condensation 


-in Eliot’s subconcious mind and reappeared 
in his poem as ‘clot the bedded axle-tree. 


There isa further reason why Owen’s 
‘chariot-wheels should stand transformed as 


‘bedded axle tree’ inthe context of Eliot’s 
poem. It is in the fitness of things that the 
‘chariot-wheels’ of 1918 broken ‘in the 
battlefield of Owen’s. war -should reappear, 
after a lapse of nearly two decades, in Eliot’s 
peacetime poem of 1936 as the ‘axle-tree” 
embedded ‘inthe mud’. For the ‘axle-tree’ 
embedded ‘inthe mud’ is all that can be 
expected to remain of the ‘chariot-wheels’ 
destroyed inthe great war of nearly two 


decades ago. 


Now we can see how the subtle and 
complex nature of subconscious transformation ` 
and condensation of some of Owen’s phrases 
and ideas by Eliot's creative mind ean make 
Owen’s influence on Eliot so difficult to 
trace. When, therefore, this complex process 
of psychological transformation is remembered 
it may not be difficult to see in Eliot’s ‘appeas- 
ing long forgotten wars’ a counterpart to 
Owens ‘I would go upand wash them 
(chariot-wheels) from sweet wells’. The 
difference is that Eliot’s line is concerned with 
an actuality long after the Great war is 
‘forgotten’ whereas Owen’s line is concerned 
with a possibility when it will have come 
to an end, ' je 

The lines ‘The trilling wire inthe blood 
etc’. that follow the ‘axle-tree’ image . 
symbolise the rhythmic pulsation of a new life 
that inevitably starts in peacetime in the world 
after it had been ravaged by a devastating war. 
In this particular context the lines may have 
a reference to the post-war psychlogical 
reconstruction ofthe 1914 war-torn World - 
feeling within its veins the pulsation ‘a new life 
that ‘sings below inveterate scars’ (of ancient 
scars’ of Owen’s The End). The time of this 
reconstruction agrees well with the date of 
composition of this poem (i. e. 1936). In the 
long period of peace that followed the First 
world war years, ‘The trilling wire in the 
blood; ‘the nervous tingling in our veins’ to 
quote Miss Gardner,82 ‘runs on below wound, 
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healed and not healed, and the movement 
within our bodies, which are ever in flux, is 
akin to the movement we perceive among the 
stars. drifting in the milky way...’ That there 
is a hint in this image of the dance of life in 
our veins of the post-war reconstruction is 
also evident from Eliot's contemplation of ‘the 
still point’ which immediately follows as the 
central theme of the second half of the 
movement- This ‘still point of the turning 
world‘ may symbolise, in the eontext of the 
First world war, the peace to which the world 
has reached long after the Great war had 
swept over it. Wecan see also that from the 
point of view of the spiritual nature of Eliot’s 
contemplations, ‘the still point? may symbolise 
the peace of mind or the spiritual equilibrium ` 
of: the soul amidst its restlessness and 
distraction. Now it is easy for us to see how 
ihe predominantly spiritual nature of this 
speculations can throw into obscurity Eliot’s 
references to the First world war which 
occasionally intersperse his reflections. 

The new vision of the world and Nature 
which accompanies the new life that had 
started in the post 1914 war years and reached 
its culmination at about ,the time of the com - 
position of Burnt Nortnn ( 1936) finds its 


exquisite expression in the following linss of 
the opening lyric of great beauty 

The dance along the artery 

The circulation of the lymph 

Are figured in the drift of stars 

Ascend to summer in the tree 

We move above the moving tree 

In light upon the figured leaf 
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indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Indian Speaker Visits Korea 

South Korea today is one ofthe most 
advanced industrial nations in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Its development has been possible 
due to the.very pragmatic policy of its rulers and 
the sustained hard work by its people. For any 


8 


visitor to the Republic of Korea ‘the smcst 
impressive sights are those of smiling, heroy 
people—men and women working hard 

“I had read much about Korea’s ieve.c>- 
ment but what I saw with my own ey2s Wes 
more than my expectations’, the Hcnorv!e 
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Speaker of the Indian Parliament. Mr. K. S. 
Hegde told AMITAVA MUKHERJEE of 
KOREAN NEWS in an exclusive interview 
recently. The interview which ‘was taken 
immediately after his return from Korea 
touches upon all ‘aspects of Korean life as also 
discusses certain bilateral points of interest 
between India and Korea. ` 

The interview which is reproduced below 
will, itis hoped, prove very stimulating and 
informative for our readers. 

KOREAN NEWS: Please give us your 

mpressions on your first visit to the Repubilc of 
orea. 

K. S5. HEGDE : I was greatly impressed by 
the development in South Korea. I had read 
before but what I saw with my own eyes was 
much more than my expectations. It is now a 
fairly advanced industrial nation, more so in 
certain. particular areas. In road construction 
and building of houses it has made tremendous 


advances. Even multistoreyed buildings are 
completed within a year’s time. What I gathered 
was that if a contractor completes ‘his work 
earlier he is given bonus but if he cannot do it 
in time then he has to pay heavy penalties. The 
roads znd the road system in Seoul, toe capital 
is as good as in any developed nations. South 
Korea has also made rapid strides in electronics. 
Qualitvwise they areas good as Japans. The 
country has also advanced much in shipbuil- 
ding. The shipbuilding yard at Ulsan which 
commenced work in 1973 is today one of the 
most advanced in the world, with a capacity to 
build sixty ships a year—-which includes even 
the building of a ship of I million ton Dead 
weight, This very shipyard has built a repair- 
ing yard for Bahrain and is building a floating 
harbour in Saudi-Arabia. It is also very much 
advanced in textiles. They are now diverting 
their industries to the rural areas in the form of 
Model villages, by putting up industries in rural 
areas and in those industries the rural people 


keeping in view Korea’s improvement 


are provided jobs. This helps them to eliminate. 


underemployment. On the whole I must say 
the nation has progressed tremendously. 

KOREAN NEWS : Whot struck you as the 
most singular aspect of Koreon life and how far 
do you thing this is responsible for the present 
development of Korea ? 

K. S. HEGDE: The people are very 
hardworking. I believe they work ten hours a 
day. We were told that the Korean Television 
starts telecasting programmes at 4in the 
morning as that is the time people get up from 
sleep togoto work. They are also very 
disciplined and to cap it allthe leadérship at 
the top is excellent. 

KOREAN NEWS : What in your opinion, 
in its 
economy and technology—would be Korea’s 
future role in the context of the non-aligned 
movement ? : 

K. S. HEGDE : My knowledge of world 
politics is limited. I think in the years to come 
Korea will be an important member of the non- 
aligned club. 

KOREAN NEWS : Which are the areas in 
your opinion where the Republic of Korea can 
contribute to in India’s development and vice 
versa ? 

K. S HEDGE : The economy of Korea and 
India are to 4 large extent complementary. 
Each can assist the other. Korean know how 
about road and house construction appears to 
be highly advanced. It has taken up large 
number of works in the Middle East. Its work 
force is limited. India on the other hand has a 
large. number of competent and trained Engi- 
neers. This country can also provide technically 


' qualified work force. In this sphere there is a 


large scope for joint ventures. Korea is also 
highly developed in electronics. Jt could 


provide that necessary know how to India. It. 


can also supply us ships which we require. In 
return India can give them the machine tools 
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they require. We can also provide them know 
how about the manufacture of machine tools 
and Agriculture. India isina position to 
supply the necessary raw materials which Korea 
needs. Itis also ezsy for these two countries 
to work together because of the similarity in 
the two cultures. 

KOREAN NEWS : How far can India and 
the Republic of Korea contribute jointly to the 
futher development of the region as a whole ? 

K. S. HEGDE : Korea and India are fairly 
developed nations. They, alongwith Japan can 
do a great deal for the further development of 
South-East Asia. 

KOREAN NEWS: I am sure you had the 
chance to view the work of Saemaul Undong in 
Korea. . What do you feel about this unique 
system and how far do you think this method 
can help solve some of the rural programmes in 
India ? 

K. S HEGDE : The Saemaul system is more 
or less similar to our community projects. Its 
success depends upon the enthusiasm which can 
be shown by the rural population `and the 
guidance provided by the. Government. The 
project is not néw to India. If the community 
projects here have not been as successful as 
desired—the main reason has been the illiteracy 
of the masses in India and the vastness of the 
country. We visited some of the Saemaul 
projects. ‘It is very well conceived, though still 
in its infant stage. It will be some time before 
proper assessment can be made of its success. 

KOREAN NEWS: While in Korea you 
must have come in touch with various aspects 
of Korean Culture.. Don’t you feel encouraged 
to see that inspite of modern and westem influ- 
ences this is one country that has kept its tradi- 
tions intact. What in your fopinion is the 
reason for this and how do you find it different 
from other countries who had undergone 
similar cross currents of influence but have not 
been ableto keep intact its own cultural 
identity ? 


K. S HEGDE : Korea has kept intact its 
own culture while taking to moderr methods. 
The western influences have not damagec the: 
real cultute of Korea. Surely, E-orea has 
adopted many western methods—but that is 
mainly in science and techhology. The family 
life has not been much disturbed br western: 
influences, mainly due to Korean culture and 
the attachment of the people to ther culture: 
It is only in those nations whose civilisation 
were not advanced that alien influènces domi- | 
nated. Both in Korea and India foreign in- 


fluence have not seriously touched our way of’ 
life. i | 


KOREAN NEWS : I'am sure our readers- 
would be delighted to know your opin on as an | 


able Parliamentarian something «bout the 
Parliament in Korea ? 


K. S. HEGDE : When we went to Korea 
its Parliament was notin session but we met | 
many Parliamentarians. We hac long 
discussions with them and were very impressed 
with their knowledge. Many of them. parti- 


cularly the Presidents of various commi:tees aro 
highly qualified men. ; 


We were’ particularly impressed by the 


. Speaker of the Korean National Assembly. A 


dynamic person-—who has been the Commané2r 
In Chief of the Armed Forces, Korea’s 
Ambassador to such important nations as the 
USA, France, Turkey etc and Foreign /Ainister 


of Korea and Prime Minister for six years. A 
very charming person indeed. 


KOREAN NEWS: Any other opinion you 
have formed which would interest our rcaders ? 

K. S. HEGDE : They are a very hocpitable 
people and they seem to have great regard for 
India. Every man knows one thing—th:t their 
principal religion, Buddhism came from India 
via China. This very fact makes them -espec: 
and like Indians. I was very touched by their 


kindness, hospitality and frankness. 

Solar Ponds provide new power for Israel 
Marion Kwartler writes in News from 

Israel :— E 
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Sdom—The Dead Sea, the mysterious and 
extremely salty body of water separating Israel 
from Jordan, has the potential for supplying 
Israel with 150% of its electricity needs, Israeli 
scientists claim. . 

“It’s not scierice fiction”, says engineer 
‘Michael Bar-Shany of the possibility. It’ S the 
music of the future”. 

The future Bar-Shany refers to is not far 
away. By the end of this summer, sun energy 

wil] be,drawn from a two-acre solar pond on 
‘the shores of the Dead Sea. With this new 
scheme, enough energy will be made available 
to satisfy the heating and cooling requirements 
| of a 209-room hotel being built near by. 
| The Dead Sea project to power the new 
hotel is the realization of years of experimenta- 
| tion with the solar pond. For the first time 
scientists will try their hand at proving that 
| their theories are commercially viable. 
| Ponds Can Power Towns 
According to Dr. 
| General of Israel’s National Energy Authority :. 
| “A quarter acre solar pond can provide the 
energy needed to electrify a small office building 
or a six-unit apartment house. The increase is 
linear—a 1000 acre pond could supply a whole 
town”. 

Normally, in a non-solar pond, heat from 
the sun is re-radiated from the water because of 
convection currents. A cycle of constant motion 
between cooler and warmer water prevents the 
build-up of heat in the water, so that even on 
the hottest summer day a Jake won’t usually be 
warmer than a tepid bathtub. 

How If Works 

But, in a solar pond which is specifically 
designed to store heat from the sun, the 
oppasite is true. By layering a shallow pond 
with salt water on the bottom and fresh water 
on ton—the heavier salt water is trapped below 
and just gets hotter and hotter—and can reach 
temperatures near the boiling point. And once 
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the pond has heated úp, hot water can be pum- 
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ped year round even when the sun isn’t shining. 

According toDr. Shmuel Ofry; the 
Coordinator of Energy Researeh and Develop- 
ment of the Office of the Chief Scientist of the 
Ministry of Finance, one of the biggest 
breakthroughs of the solar pond system is that 
it has builtin storage. Some other energy 
devices aren‘t very useful when it’s cloudy, . and 
have therefore been used mainly together with 
auxiliary energy sources. 

The solar pond could change all that, and 
in addition, it’s cheap. 


Improved Wiud Turbine Developed . 

“News From Israel” Says :— 

ABEN-GURION University scientist, Dr. ’ 
Ozer Igra, has unveiled an improved type of 
wind turbine, which can significantly increase 
electrical output. He says his device can 
generate three times as much electricity as exist- ’ 
ind models. i 

Dr. Igra encased the wind turbine ina 
shroud, which is in effect a circular airplane 
wing. The wind produces lift because air 


pressure is lower under and higher above, There 


is lower pressure inside the shrould and higher 
outside, and the resulting difference creates a 
suction effect, which draws more air into the 
turbine. ` 

Dr. Igra says the shroud does not have to 
face the wind directly as other turbines do. It 
can pick up winds at an angle and with as little 
as 20 per cent of the turbine facing into the 
direction of the wind. l 

Dr. Igra’s protoype, 9,8-19.6 ft. (3-6 m.) in 
diameter, can produce a constant one kilo-watt 
of electricity, at a constant wind speed of 10.8 
miles (18 km ) an hour: . 

The inventor says energy output can be geo- 
metrically increased by small increases in the 
size of the device. | 

Dr. Igra, who isa senior lecturer in 
mechanical engineering, says shrouded wind 
turbines can be further improved by using two 
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sets of turbine blades—one moving and one 
stationary, witha further increase in energy 
output, 

Recent studies cited several locations in 
Israel suitable for the erection of wind turbines. 
Pythagoras 

The most famous of mystic philosophers, 
born at Samos, about 586 B. C. He seems to 
have travelled all over the world, and to have 
culled his philosophy from the various systems 
to which he had access. Thus, he studied 
the esoteric sciences with the Brachmones of 


India, and astronomy and astrology in Chaldea . 


He is known to this dayin the 
former country under the name of Yavana- 
charya (“Ionian teacher’). After returning 
he settled in Crotona, in Magna Grecia, where 
he established a college to which very soon 
resorted all the best intellects of the civilized 
centres. His father was one Mnesarchus of 
Samos, and wasa man of noble birth and 


and Egypt. 


- learning. It was Pythagoras who was the first 


to teach the heliocentric system, and who was 
greatest proficient in geometry of his century. 
It was he also who created the word 
“philosopher”, composed of . two words 
meaning a “lover of wisdom’’—Philo-sophos. 
As the greatest mathematician, geometer and 
astronomer of -historical antiquity, and also 


‘the’ highest of the metaphysicans and scholars, 


Pythagoras has won imperishable fame. He 
taught reincarnation as it is professed in India 


. and much else of the Secret Wisdom. 


Environmental Health Hpzards 

The pollution problemis day by day 
assuming dangerous dimensions. The incidence 
of pollution-induced diseases is on the increase. 
Waterborne diseases are endemic, but till now 
little has been done to ensure a dependable 
supply ofsafe waterto the people. The 


impact of air pollution and pesticide residues 


on the community’s health isa more recent 
phenomenon. These problems haveto be 
tackled before they get out of hand. Environ- 


_ of pollutants in the air. Monitoring is 
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mental quality is not a luxury; it is an absolute 
necessity of life. Itis, therefore, necessary 
that public health authorities in all the States 
should undertake environmental -pollution 
surveys as part of their health maintenance 
and protection work; otherwise environmental 
health care will be a major problem in the 
future. 
Industrial expansion is the main cause of 
atmospheric pollution, but the exhaust smoke 
from automobiles is the major cause of air 
pollution in metropolitan cities. In areas 
where machanization and processing technology 
are absent, there are many air pollutants 
arising from the burning of wood, charcoal 
making, lime-kiln operation etc, The ckief 
polluting agents in the atmosphere are: oxides 
of sulphur and nitrogen, organic compounds and 
carbon monoxide. The major hazard of air 
pollution is associated with the respiratory 
system. The main respiratory diseases ure 
chronic bronchitis, emphysema, pneumocon- 


isosis, bronchial, asthma and lung cancer. 


Other ailments include cor-pulmonale and 
increased carboxy haemoglobin concentration 
in the blood. In some urban pockets 
significant quantities of hydrocarbons are found 
in the atmosphere which are carcinogenic. 

The first step in the pollution control 
programme is to measure the concentrations 
done 
by the Antipollution Unit. It provides ` tne 
basic data for air-pollution control. Several 
units should be established throughout the 
country to evaluate air quality, to determine 
the major sources of air pollution, devise 
standards and ensure control devices if increase 
in pollutants are identified. Other measures 
for improved air quality include; use of fuels 
producing lower quantities or less toxic 
emission; collection of rubbish and centralized 
burning with the aid of air pollution control 
devices, maintenance of automobiles in proper 
operating condition with minimum emission of 
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smoke or fumes. Industrial and chemical 
units should get clearance from the pollution 
ccatrol authority before licence is granted for 
establishing these units. The expected Anti- 
pallution Bill should be passed in the Parlia- 
ment as early as possible. An Environment 
Proiective Agency should be set up in each 
State, but it should not act asa disincentive 
tc industrial growth. 

Other sources of pollution are water, 
verious kinds of waste: biological wastes, 
organic wastes, inorganic wastes, wastes of 
agricultral farms, industrial process and of 
domestic and commercial origin. Water 
sources are contaminated by wastes from pulp 
and paper mills, refineries, food processing 
units, slaughter houses, fruits and vegetable 
processing plants and other industrial effluents. 
Water pollution control has been taken up by 
tac Central Government and State Boards 
kave been set up to evolve meaningful preven- 
tive steps. Many rivers are already polluted, 
‘Vater, being a State subject, the State should 
take 
Another area of concern to health is the effect 
of pesticide residues. Vegetables and cereals 
ure contaminated with pesticide residues, It 
i5 surprising that no interest ıs evinced in: this 
hazard of pollution due to poor pesticide 
management. 

In this civilized world, man creates waste 
at an exhorbitant rate. Indiscriminate defeca- 
‘ion and ‘accumulation of the material are 
>ecoming a great problem both as aesthetic 
disasters and health hazards. When burnt, 
they contribute to air pollution; when thrown 
in water, they pollute the water and also the 
ground-water; and when left alone, they 
become excellent breeding ground for disease 
bearing vectors. At present, thereis little 
attention devoted to the management of wastes 
of different origin. At best, the disposal 


system involves collection of wastes from city 
centres for open burning and uncontrolled 


water ways adding 


effective ‘ antis pollution measures. 


dumping at many sites or flushing through 
burden to the already 
polluted air, water and soil. The relentless. 
escalation of population is adding environ- 
mental pollution by increasing demands on the 
earth’s dwindling and degraded natural 
resources. Unless the population explosion 
is arrested, pollution crisis will solve the 
problem of population crisis in the near future- 
probably within the next generation. 
(Reproduce from Indian Medical Association 


News) i 


Energy Crisis 

OPENING a conference of Chairmen of 
State Electricity Board and Corporation con- 
nected with the power industry, Mr. P. Ram- 
achandran, Union Energy Minister recently 
said that the assessments made by the Central 
Electrical Authority indicate the creation of 
an additional capacity of 2600 MW for 1977- 
78 as per the assessment of the Central Electri- 
cal Authority might not be achieved this year. 

As regards the older units 
also stressed ihe need of special efforts on the 
part of the State Electricity Boards in the way 
of better coordination with equipment supplies 
and high 
projects to ensure that delays and bottlenecks 
are overcome. 
Shramashakti Bhawan in Delhi are apprehen- 
ding a power famine this year in West Bengal. 
The official analysis in Delhi states that two 
power stations in West Bengal, Santaldih and 
DPL will behave in a most erratic manner 
which will largely contribute to Calcutta’s 
power crisis. 

In short just now the country is facing an 
overall energy crisis. Mr. Ramachandran 
said that the Government was planning 
massive investments in the power sector in 
the next five years. But in’a resource con- 
straint situation, it is difficult to convince 
persons in charge of mobilization and alloca- 
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level monitoring of incomplete _ . 


Power officials at the 
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tion of resources and those who plan for 
overall development of the need to invest 
more money in power, if the efficiency of the 
power sector does not improve. 

The fall of efficiency is partly attributed 
to the human factors as well as technical ones. 
As an instance, the frequent breakdowns at 
the Santaldih power station can be largely 
ascribed to faulty planning and mechanical 
problems. In: addition, incidents involving 
engineers and workers also tcreate ensions and 
the same between the groups controlling the 
generation sometime is responsible for the 
shortage of power generation. The manage- 
ment of the human factors i.e. workers and 
engineers should be well coordinated without 


any political consideration...... 


We are not unsympathetic to the grivances 
of the persons involved in the powerplants, 
but the problem of dissatisfaction should 
not lead to adisaster. On the other hand, 
that the increase of emoluments do always 


not increase the efficiency of the workers has 


{ plan the project. 


been proved in some of the vital organisations 
of the country. If workers do not possess a 
positive attitude in doing their duties, all 
other measures prove ta be fruitless... 

As regards the faulty planning, the respon- 
sibilities le with the technical personnel who 
This sort of drawbacks can 
easily be eliminated, if proper scrutiny is 
made before the plan is executed. In our 
country a strong vigilance over the Govern- 
ment plans and programmes is lacking. In 
consequence, the loss incurring a project 
planned incorrectly is borne by the common 
people. This state of affairs should not 
continue for ever. 

In view of the fact that India has no dearth 
of technical personnel to manage conventional 
thermal power plants, any failure in this field 
isa responsibility of the Government officials 
coordinating the sectors like fuel resources, 
processing of fuels and operating the plants. 
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We have ..carefully . followed the plans 
and programmes discussed by our scientists 
and Government officials on the energy crisis 


of . our country. Some plead for Candu 
type nuclear reactors for partial 
‘replacement of the conventional thermal 


plants. In view of the progress of the nuclear 
plants in India and the global scene we are 
not hopeful about the role of the power 
reactors in this century for generation of 
electricity in the country. Alternately, we 
should stress upon the attempts to install 
more thermal power -plants and to increzse 
their efficiency in the next twenty five years. 
To install a few power reactors within this 
period with a look to the longer future, when 
coal will be nearly exhausted, is not unfair 


but negligence to the thermal plants will be 


a suicidal policy to the country. 

Solar energy or thermonuclear energy a-e 
not proven resources for commercial genera- 
tion of power as yet. It is desired that 
researches on this line in the country may be 
pursued. Though nuclear power is a proven 
source, we cannot expect, even a small fracticn 
of the required power for ‘the country from 
it at present. It will be wise .for the country 
to improve our ‘coal extraction and processing 
system, to install more thermal plants and to 
improve the ‘efficiency of the older ones to 
surmount the energy crisis at present and in 
the near future. 

Sri Laoka’s Buddhietic Archaeological Heritage 

Dr Saddhamangala Karunaratne, M.A, 


Ph. writes ;— 


The doctrine of the Buddha, which was 


preached in India in the 6th Century B. C. . 


revolutionised the beliefs and’ practices preva- 
lent at the time. Butit was only about three 
centuries later that Buddhism began to exert a 
strong cultural influence upon the minds of its 
devotees. Infact, according to Prof. J. Ph. 
Vogel, Buddhist Art actually commenced from 
the time of Asoka Maurya, With the patron- 
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age of this great Emperor, Indian Art began to 
possess that characteristic which can truly be 
called. Buddhist. The era of Buddhist influence 
thus begun, continued upto the time. of the 
Ajanta frescoes, namely circa 6th century A. D. 
‘When the artistic features of the Maurya 
pillars are examined, it is evident that they 
show a long history of development. But it is 
also true that the Maurya age ushered in new 
trends which soon came into vogue. In the 
pre-Maurya works of art the media used were 
wood and other perishable material. Thus 
practically no remains of pre-Maurya art are 
extant. The Maurya age witnessed the intro- 
duction of stone as a medium for works of 
art. ` 


With the missionary activities of Asoka, the 
cultural influence of Buddhism was carried 


beyond the shores of India along with its doc- | 


izinal message. Sri Lanka is among the coun- 
tries which witnessed the nascence of Buddhist 
art, architecture, sculpture and painting asa 
direct result of the endeavour of the Buddhist 
monks. The existing historical remains are 
predominantly Buddhist. — . 


Excavations.at sites such as Mohenjodaro, 
Chanhudaro and Harappa, however, have 
shown.that the history of art in India has to be 
traced from a period in prehistoric times. 
North Indian Indo-Aryan culturé was the 
guiding force that gave birth to Buddhism. The 
intellectual transition from Brahmanism to 
Samana Gotama’s philosophy had its impact on 
the cultural trends of India. With the exertion 
of the great Emperor Asoka, the followers of 
Buddhism began to display their zeal through 
the then known media of art. 


The principal architectural forms and art 
motifs that were current among the early 
Buddhists of India were thus introduced during 
the time of Asoka. These developed in Sri 
Lanka along conservative lines had survived in 


$ 


in India itself. For instance the 


this Island long after they had become obsolete 
stupd, the 
monument so characteristic of Buddhism re- 
tained its early form as exemplified by the: _ 
shrines at Sanchi, with but little modification 
upto the 12th century. The most significant. 
change that it underwent in Sri Lanka was the 
development of the chatravali into a moulded 
Spire of brick masonry. The circular shrines. 
enciosing stupas of which there are representa- 
tions in bas-relief at Sanchi and Bharut were 
existing in Sri Lanka upto the 15th century, 
whereas in India the coityd-grha had developed. 
an apsidal plan at a very early date. 


These circular caitya-grhas or Vatadages, as. ` 
they are known, are our most remarkable 
architectural achievements. The well known 
specimens at Medirigiriya, Tiriyaya and Polon- 
naruwa are arresting even in their presenta 
ruined condition, forthe slender octagonal 
pillars arranged in circles round the central 
stupa : which originally supported a domical 
roof, 


- Like the people their language and religion, 
the architecture and art of ancient Sri Lanka. 
were derived from India. THAT DOES NOT, | 
HOWEVER, MEAN THAT THE CREA- 
TIONS OF THE ANCIENT SRI LANKA} 
ARTISTS ARE MERE COPIES OF WHATIS : 
FOUND IN INDIA. While preserving 
characteristics indicating their origin, the best 
works of SRI LANKAN ART have the indivi- 
duality of their land and the spiritual aspira- 
tions of the -people, impressed on ‘them. SRI 
LANKA, THOUGH SMALL IN SIZE HAS. 
MADE AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 


‘TO THE TOTAL ACHIEVEMENT OF* 


ASIAN ART. Competent art-historians give 
a high place in aesthetic estimation to the art 
and culture of Sri Lanka. (Reproduced from 
the Maha Bodhi) 
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‘Power Shortage 


No one has any doubts regarding the 
shortage in the supply of electrical energy to 
consumers in the Calcutta’ metropolitan area. 
Even as we are trying to scribble out our 


comments on this problem the lights have. 


ceased to illuminate my writing table and I find 
servants hovering with kerosene lamps, candles 
and flash lights working on dry cell batteries. 
I am alergic to working in the failing light of 
candles or lamps lit by the flame from badly 
trimmed wicks. I therefore fold up my para- 
phernalia and retire for the duration of the 
power cut or load shedding or whatever name 
they give to this kind of interference with the 
normal activities of the tax payers who also pay 
their electric bills regularly, We remember 
that we have had electric lights and fans in our 


residences and offices since the beginning of the ` 


twentieth century and there have never been 
any difficulties over the smooth supply of elec- 
tric current at any time excepting when one had 
to have black outs due to fear of enemy air 
raids during war periods. Even then the current 


was available for homes and business est: blish ` 
ments and are had to screen out the lizhts t: 
prevent any rays being visible from o itsidc. 
The street lights no doubt were mainly urnec 
‘off or were dimmed down to pin ponts o` 
illumination for the pavements. To go bick tc 
the problem of load shedding or power cus of 
the current period, we have to go into the eco- 
nomics of the subject in order to expound or 
the absurdity of the peculiar predicamen: thet 
this has forced the public to be plunged into. 
Most people working in the Calcutta met-opo- 
litan area are largely skilled workmen and earn 
about one to two rupees per hour. f the 
entrepreneurs have to pay them wages wi hout 
getting any work done by them not only are the 
wages lost but the machinery also remain idle 


‘for the period and so also remain unproductive 


the supervisors, engineers etc. who receive 
much higher pay. If one ‘assumes th..t an 
establishment employing a hundred worlmen 
suffers a loss of 300 to ‘500 rupees per hour 
during a forced period of stoppage; suca an 
assumption should be considered to be a fair 
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estima.e of the loss incurred. If we assume that 
in the Zalcutta metropolitan area about 200000 
people suffer from this sort of forced idleness 
due to stoppage of power supply every day for 
about ope or two hours, that again should be 
taken as a fair conjecture. This would add 
upto a loss of about a million rupees a day or 
two ard a half crores of rupees a month. The 
annua total of the loss will be about thirty 
crores. We suppose this peculiar position has 
developed over the last few years and we must 
have saffered a loss of about a hundred crores 
or moze due to load shedding and power cuis 
by this time. If we had spent this money to set 
up power generation machinery we think the 
problem would not have arisen. The question 
is, whos2 duty would this have been if one tried 
to discover the custodians of the people’s eco- 
nomic well being ? 
Knowledge of English a Great Asset 

Enzlish is the language of about 350 million 
people who live in the United Kingdom, the 
Unitec States of America, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Rhodesia and 
many ther countries. There are many more 
Englisa knowing persons all over the world 
who ace able to speak, read and write this 
langueg2. In India alone there are many 
million persons who use English for their school 
or ccllege work as well as for professional 
purposes in the law courts, in engineering, in 
medical work, in the banks, commercial houses 
and various establishments in which work is 
done with technological assistance. Ia India 
hundr2cs of journals and books are published 
annuallv in the English language and millions 
of leiters and telegrams are written and sent 
daily also in the same medium. English is 
used similarly in Ceylon, Burma, Malaysia, in 
many African countries and also in many other 
lands for a variety of purposes for the reason 
that large numbers of people all over the world 
use English for professional work. The British 
empire at one time was spread out in various 


parts of the world and there were political, 
governmental, military and other establishments 
everywhere in which records and documents 
accummulated which had great historical 
importance, Itis unlikely and impossible that 
all these records and documents will be 
translated into Hindi or any other language for 
their use for research purposes and only persons 
knowing English would be able to utilise these 
materials of great intellectual value for lending 
correct dimensions to the history of various 
areas and periods. Apart from thus providing 
a great store house of source material to 
students of history, politics, economics and 
other subjects, knowledge of English would 
open the doors of a great library in which will 
be found the writings of some of the world’s 
greatest poets, dramatists, novelists, critics, 
essayists etc. etc. whose equals are difficult to 
discover among the writers of books in other 
languages. There have been hundreds of very 
capable writers in English whose names will fill 
volumes if recorded in full. We shall name 
some of them here though a full list will be 


_ perhaps twenty or thirty times longer. 


Books in the English language began to be 
written in the sixth or seventh century. One 
may mention Beowuif, Alfred’s Chronicle, 
the stories of Charlemagne and the Arthurian 
legends etc. in detailing the early writings in 
English. After these we come to Chaucer, 
Spenser, Sidney, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Johnson, Bacon, Milton, Bunyan, Pepys, 
Butler, Dryden, Congreve etc. etc. We should 
continue the record of names by putting down 


the names of Pope, Steele, Addison, Swift, 


Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollet, Walpole, 
Goldsmith, Burke, Reynolds, Sheridan, Gray, 
Cowper, Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Jane Austen, Lamb, Hazlitt, De 
Quincy, Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontes, 
George Eliot, Trollope, Disraeli and Reade. 
There are many more names and we can men- 
tion only some of the outstanding authors such 
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as Kingsley, Bulwer Lytton, Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, Rossetti, Morris, Fitzerald, 
Macaulay, Newman, Mill, Ruskin; Carlyle, 
Pater, Meredith, Hardy, Gissing, Oscar Wilde, 
Bridges, Kipling, Newbolt, Belloc, De la Mere, 
Chesterton, Masefield and so forth. The first 
World War saw Sassoon, Brooke, Owen, 
Graves etc., and the others who came to earn 
literary fame were Edith Sitwell, Auden, 
Spender, Conrad, H. G. Wells, Bennet, 
Galsworthy, Maugham, James Joyce, D. H. 
Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, Priestly, Virginia, 
Woolf, Benrard Shaw, Osbert Sitwell, Winston 
Churchill, Trevelyan, Arnold Joynbee, George 
Orwell and Bertrand Russel. Al these writers 
were masters of the technique of self expression 
and remarkably well versed in the use of 
language and of the aesthetic subtleties which 
went to create superior literature. 

We have not mentioned the names of any 
writers from the United States of America upto 
now. ‘The contribution of the U.S.A. has been 
very valuable and some of the writers of that 
part of the world deserve to be named as great 
poets, critics dramatists and novelists. A few 
mames of writers from the U.S.A. should not 
be out of place here. One must begin by 
citing Franklin’s Autobiography and thereafter 
name Thomas Paine, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Washington Irving Fenimore Cooper, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Howthorne, Poe and Whifman. The list could 
be continued by addition of the names of Mark 
Twain, Bret Harte, Henry James, Jack London, 
Upton Sinclair, Theodore Dreiser, Sinclaire 


Lewis, Earnest Hemmingway, -John Steinbeck, - 


John Updike, O. Henry, James Thurber, 
Engene O’Neill, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot and 
George Santayana. There are many other 
highly competent and capable writers in the 
U.S.A.. but we cannot include their names here 
as it will not make our argument any stronger 
by so doing. The names we have given will 
convince the reader that knowledge of English 
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makes available to a reader numerous book of 
remarkable excellence written by soue of the 
world’s greatest writers of poetri, dra na, 
novels, essays and learned dissertazions 3n 
various subjects. We are notin a po ition to 
say whether knowledge of German, Frerch, 
Russian or any other language can preduce ż:1e 
same sort of opening to a learner but, as far as 
we can judge the knowledge of any Indan 
language will not enable one to enjoy stich 
facilities as would be provided by ùe 
knowledge of English. As a matter of fict 
English has a great deal of translation litc1- 
ture too from the various European anc Asiciic 
languages. Knowledge of English trieref “e 
enables one to enter the great treasure Louse of 
world literature without learning th: otler 
principal languages of the different hum.n 
communities. Even the classical languages li.c 
Sanskrit, ancient Greek, Latin, Hebrew ar {Í 
Pali have been studied by English scholers az.4 
they have translated many great treatise. fron 
the original texts. English science literatu-> 
also is tremendous in point of size and variet.. 
Science studies can be totally complet d 
through books and monographs in Engl.sh. 


There are numerous teachers in the choo ; 
and colleges of India who teach all kinds of ar : 
and science subjects with English as the mediu: 
of instruction, English language and litsratur. 
are also taught by these teachers. Ifa Teacher 
spends five thousand rupees on his er her 
education then 1000 teachers would require a2 


, expenditure of 5000000 rupees for their 2ducz- 


tion. Another 5000000 rupees may be require: 
for their living expenses during the perioc the’ 
undergo their basic education and training. 
That is a crore of rupees per 1000 teaclers ir 
total. If India has a million teachers whc have 
this basic education and training we houl. 
know that our national investment in these 
teachers has been not less than a thcusanc 
crores of rupees. Much more than that really 
for the reason that many high schoo anc 
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college teachers receive expensive education and 
training in foreign countries which requires 
much more than Rupees Ten Thousand per 
capita during a period of 15 or 20 years. If we 
change the medium of instruction and use an 
Indian language in place of English for higher 
classes and colleges there will be difficulties 
over ‘ext books etc. Particularly in regard to 
science subjects, medical education and 
engineering or technological training. It will 
also require the training up of the teachers ; for 
most of them had not been teaching in Indian 
languages in the upper classes or -colleges nor 
did they know the equivalent scientific terms or 
technical phrases in the Indian languages which 
they would have to use after the change over 
from English to Hindi or whatever language 
would be selected by particular schools or 
colleges. In many cases teachers with the 
necessary qualifications would be difficult to 
. find and stop gap arrangements would lead to 
deterioration in the standard of teaching. Text 
books would have to be written by competent 
persons, printed and used thereafter as text or 
reference books. In the sphere of general 
education, poetry, drama, belles lettres or novels 
etc. cannot just be made to order as such litera- 
ture are the products of emotional urges which 
rise naturally in the minds of the poets, drama- 
tists and other creative writers. Education must 
have its foundation in learning a language or 
some languages. 
sound medium of instruction must have a fairly 
stable and established background of develop- 
ment. 
books af many kinds relating to all the 
branches of knowledge and the different 
commonly recognised lines of literary self 
expression, A language which can be used as 
a medium of instruction for general and specia- 
lised education cannot be manufactured by 
govezamental promulgation or legislative 
implantation. A language has to grow by a 

slow process of nurture which cannot be unduly 





A language in order to be a. 


That means it must have a variety of 
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hastened by spending money and by doing 
propaganda work extensively. English has been 
used in India as a medium of instruction and 
we have numerous schools and colleges where 


the teaching is carried on in English. There is 
no point therefore in giving up English which 


has been established as a teaching medium at 
such great cost. When Indian languages develop 


properly they will automatically replace English 
and occupy their rightful place. Until then 


English should stay where it is in the scheme of 
our education and other work. It provides a 
link with the Western: countries sas a further 
advantage. 

Some one must pay or be punished 

_ Whenever an individual or a group of 
persons suffer any physical injury or financial 
Joss due to the negligence or deliberate acts of 
any person or recogniseable body of persons, 
the sufferers of injury, loss or damages can go 
to court to seek redress. The courts if convin- 
ced by proper evidence that some person or 
persons have directly or indirectly caused 
physical injury or financial loss to one or more 
individuals, will then arrange to punish the 
guilty persons and make them conpensate the 
persons who have suffered injury or loss. The 
courts will no doubt scrutinise all evidence very 
carefully and arrive at conclusions regarding 
the responsibility of the person or persons who 
allegedly caused the injury, loss or damage by 
his or their action or inaction as the case might 
have been. Once the responsibility has been 
clearly and doubtlessly fixed there should be no 
question of victimising the innocent. 

"Let us take the case of the hospital patients, 
the students, the workmen and the trades people 
who have suffered injury and loss or damages 
by the sudden stoppage of electrical power 
supply. The patients could be injured very 
badly if everything went dark during a major 
operation or during treatment by deep x ray or 
some such thing for which electrical power 
supply was ‘essential. Students, when preven- 
ted from continuing their studies shortly before 
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they have important examinations may suffer 
greatly from frequent periods of. darkness 
cutting into-their planned revisions of notes and 
text books. In this manner contractors may 
not be able to fulfil the terms of their agreement 
business houses may not be.able to deliver the 
supplies for which they have accepted orders, 
printing establishments may not be able to 
complete jobs undertaken and so on till one 
totals up to hundreds of crores of rupees in 
losses suffered by people who fail to work to 
schedule due to “load sheding”’, “power failure” 
etc. etc. The fact that this of discontinuation 
of power supply happens at times and not 
regularly proves that power supply falls short 
of requirements on occasions only and not due 
to any faults which cannot be removed. But 
nobody ever says anything about the responsi- 
bility of the human element . involved in the 
work of power supply. It is taken for granted 
that power shortage happens and it is some- 
thing like an act of God. In fact if all persons 
did their work honestly and well power 
shortage would certainly be less frequent and 
of lesser duration. Mechanical faults too can 
be controlled largely by careful and proper 
maintenance, which again brings in the question 
of the dutifulness and expertise of persons 
selecting, procuring and setting up the power 
generation mechinery and plant. To come 
back to the matter of fixing the responsibility 
for power failures we have no doubts that some 
person or persons would be found to be at the 
root of all mechanical or operational faults that 
cause the power failures. The persons may be 
high ranking engineers, persons in charge of 
selection and placing of orders,'for appliances, 
approving of the goods supplied, organising 
and actually carrying ouf the work of power 
generation and the transmission of the power 
and all other things connected with the 
power generation and distribution. If now 
those who suffer loss or damage asa result of 
power failure take up the matter of discovering 


the persons or organisations who have beer 
responsible for non supply of power az part.- 
cular times or places, and thereafter clair 
compensation for the losses or damages cause 
by such failure to supply power : the persors 
responsible would try to take shelter »ehin= 
protective sections of the Electricity Acts whica 
give immunity to persons who manacge th: 
work of power generation etc. from legal 
action. But if one can prove that the person; 
concerned had caused the’ losses or damazes br 
not doing their work as Ìthey should have, the 
protection sought by them might not be justi- 
fiably availed by them. The Acts may alo be 
amended to deprive the guilty parties of the 
protection they get even when they act negli- 
gently and contrary to accepted rulzs o” 
conduct applying to workers managing vublic 
utility services. If necessary one may go tc 
parliament in order to protect the vita 
interests of the public by amendments anc 
fresh enactments. 

Whatever steps one has to take, one must 
take them in order to punish the persons whc 
make public utility services a farce and cause 
great loss and damage to society by their 
incompetence, negligence and corrupt weys of 
doing their work. People in other lands also 
runand operate public utility services - but 
no one ever hears of load shedding or power 
cuts in Paris, London, Berlin or other hig cities 
of the West. Once there was power failuze in 
New York. But only that once may te in 
twenty five years. As far as we are concerned 
it has become a part of our life and no-hing 
is being done about it save and except mzking 
prophecies that power shortage will no: be 


there any more after 1985. What about iring 


some guilty persons in 1978 ? 


Learning by Studying Facts and 
by Experience 

An idle man’s mind is the devils workshop. 
That means if a man has no work to do he 
sooner or later thinks of doing something that 
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is not ethically right and beneficial for society 
at large. That is to say that if all able bodied 
persons in society had some honest work to do 
by which they could earn their own living as 
wel. as help other members of the community 
alsc to be gainfully employed in a manner that 
will benefit other people directly or in a round 
about way. In short too many people with 
notaing to do that will add to the social income 
or well being, always leads to the formation of 
gangs of anti socially inclined persons who 
naturally think out ways of exploiting the 
others who have sources of income. The one 
wav along which one can reach the administra- 
tive ideal of a miximum crime freeness is the 
crection of well paid employment for as many 
persons as possible, If most persons of work- 
ing age have something worthwhile to do and 
are satisfied with the terms and conditions of 
the:r employment, there will not be many who 
will look for a life of crime. There will of 
course be some who will indulge in robbery, 
arscno, acts of violence and other sorts of law 
bre_king on account of their pathological 
mertal condition; but such persons will not 
be many. They are also some who are addicted 
to unneccessary and excessive cruelty which 
usually makes it easy to follow them and _ to 
trace their anticedents and connections. Still 
it pays the administrators and the police to 
watch all gang leaders who are particularly fond 
of bloodshed and of inflicting injuries on their 
victims. There are other types of perverse 
criminals who snatch ornaments from women, 
attack children and very old persons and 
generally violate the rules of chivalry and manly 
bekeviour. There are some who are clever 
pic: pockets, receivers and szllers of stolen 
gocds and are the pillars of the underworld 
Witaout actively participating in crime. The 
adrunistrators of the country should keep an 
eye on the movements of these people, watch 
tietr contacts and connections and see that they 
do ot go infor setting up organisations with 
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nature. 
are signs of any general 
increase jn crimes one should look for persons 


aims and objects of an anti-social 


Whenever there 


who. organise crimes. These organisers are 
most often to be found among the mentally 
perverted types who have also some education 
as well as money and followers. The trouble is 
that officers are always on the move and the 
knowledge they acquire in any particular region: 
becomes useless by reason of their transfer to 
some other area. This system of transfer has 
its own special purpose and advantage ; but it 
surely does not help-the officers to make the 
best use of their experience of particular 
localities. When they work in a specific area 
they become closely acquainted with the 
environmental facts and peculiarities of that 
region. But their knowledge of the geophysi- 
cal characteristics and of the human element. 
inhabiting the territory cease to be of much 
practical use as soon as they are suddenly 
transferred to some other zone. And this 
happens again and again as they obtain fresh 
transfer orders from time to time at every 
centre of administration where they may 
happen to be posted. How these difficulties. 
can be overcome is a question which only 
experts of the subject can answer. 

Apart from this question acquaintance with 
the people of each particular area, there are 
matters which remain as permanently fixed 
problems of given territories, which are never 
redressed or removed for reasons that the 
public are seldom informed about. These are 
petty matters like xing gates and manning the: 
gates of railway level crossings as well as major 
necessities connected with things of great. 
importance like flood control, building. 
hospitals, schools, roads. bridges, railway lines 


„and so forth. Officers come and officers go, 


notes and requisitions are submitted and 
repeated, but nothing gets done because of 
difficulties which are never fully enquired into 
and, thus stay unsolved for ages. As a result. 
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of such chronic negligence, accidents at un- 
guarded railway crossings continue to occur 
repeatedly and areas remain unprotected from 
flood waters and without medical facilities, 
schools, proper roads, railway connections etc. 
etc. For similar little understood reasons some 
areas stay prone to robberies with violence, 
attacks on Bus drivers, Taxis, Petrol Stations 
etc. and no efforts are made to make things safe 
for the people who have to face certain extra 
hazards of life and work for no fault of theirs. 
We do not know why wore armed road patrols 
are not organised nor why gang leaders are not 
controlled by suitable moves from the govern- 
mental end. In almost all civilised countries 
persons who have no ostensible means of 
livelihood can be called up by the state to 
explain how they live; and if no satisfactory 
answers are not reviewed from them they are 
treated as vagrants. That is to say they have 
to record their movements with the police or 
some other statutory authorities. This prevents 
them from forming criminal gangs which 
terrorise fellow citizens and impose on them for 
contributions to support their anti-social groups 
of hooligans. In India we have Acts by which 
the Government tries to check extortions of 
“Puja” Contributions and other donations to 
organise and run certain so called public 
functions. These serve their purpose in a way, 
but these do not prevent criminal types from 
setting up gangs which commit robberies and 
attack peaceful citizens. In Western countries 
too one hears of protection money which are 
paid by private parties and business organisa- 
tions <o local strong arm boys who protect 
them from unlawful impositions by lawless 
characters. 

It is not clearly understood why government 
cannot put a stop to these lawless activities of 
toughs by enactments and police action. Scme 
critics of the police are of the opinion that the 
police do not take action against these persons 
because they do not like absolute peace and 


.or underemployment. 
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lawfulness to prevail everywhere. There must 
be some crimes to justify the existence of large 
numbers of police personnel and the elatorate- 
ness of the organisation for enforcing law anc 
orders e the raison d’etre of the police o7-gani- 
sation, the criminal courts the jails etc. end il 
all persons obeyed the Jaws implicitly, there 
would soon be no necessity for employirg so 
many policeman and various other ircum- 
bents who assist in enforcing the laws. “hese 
are view points based on possibilities whica are 
very unlikely to come to‘exist at any -ime. 
Generally speaking the police try to supress 
crime and donot protect law breakers. _f at 
any time some police men give _ protecticn to 
some offenders that would be exceptional 
rather than the usual practic. 

To goback to the facts of the case, we should 
try to create conditions of social life in wich 
all people should receive education, mec ical 
aid and should grow up in proper- phy ical 
circumstances, that is notin a setting of great 
want. Great want and suffering often crzate 
criminality in young persons. Children who 
get adequate food, clothing, housing, educa.ion 
and can enjoy life through games, sports ind 
other provisions of means of entertainment 
seldom develop criminal tendencies. Scme 
people develop criminal traits at an advanced 
age when they are frustrated by unemploymsnt 
So that, we should zlso 
try to create conditions in which all persons of 
working age obtain full employment at 
rates of wages which were _ satisfactozy. 
Among other methods of keeping people cut 
of mischief we may mention compulscry 
military training and service. In many coun- 
tries all able bodied persons have to join the 
forces when they reach a certain age. Thcre 
after too they have to put in short periods of 
service annually for some years. This meas 
expenditure for the state, but ifthe people 
concerned are made to do some constructi~e 
work like road building, putting up emban.:- 
the expenses incurred will give a 
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suitable return. There are thousands of acres of 
land which, with a little cleaning. leveling and 
other sorts of effort can become good cultivable 


lanc. Thousands of miles of roads also are 
badiy needed to be built. Tree planting, 
making reservoirs and ponds fit for fish culti- - 
vation and various other things can be done 


by the military trainees which will improve and 
add to the capital resources ofthe country. 
In fact any countrywide arrangement for univer- 
sal military training can be made economically 
productive and income yielding witha little 
plenning. It will also increase the productive 
ability of the nation and the defence potential 
of the people. And as, we have stated before 
it will reduce lawlessness, dacoities and acts of 
viclence. The basic moral tone of human 
conduct in the country will undergoa great 
improvment by a national system of military 
treming. 
It is good to have general ability. 

Lord Baden Powel who distingushed bimself 
as 2 soldier in the South African War in 1900 
A.D. later initiated the Boy Scout movement 
some time before the beginning of the first 
Werld War of 1914-18. The Boy Scouts were 
thz members of a peaceful and non military 
organisation which aimed at developing general 
al round ability and social virtues in the 
ycanger members of society. The boys were 
organised in Associations of Troops which 
ecus:sted of patrols of about half a dozen boys 
‘in each. The boys were taught various arts 
ani sciences from the angle of their practical 
usefulness in every day life, and they were also 
awarded badges for acquiring proficiency in 
various crafts like laundry work, carpentery, 
hasket weaving, tailoring etc. <tc. There were 
also proficiency badges in do « the work of 
electricians, black smiths, m. ianics etc. and 
the boys also received instru‘ on iin boxing, 
jiz jctsu, swimming, riding, shooting and sword 
picy. There were also classes for learning first 
aid, fireman’s work or life saving. Mary boys 
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organised band parties and acquired proficiency 
in bugling. After a few years in the scouts 
troops the boys became assets to society and 
they were made much of by other members of 
the community as their presence in public 
functions was considered to be of great advan- 
tage if anything untoward ever happened which 
required bold and expert handling. There are 
certain other organisations which render assis- 
tance to people in case of emergency, such as, 
the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, the Fire 
Brigade, various medical units and so forth ; 
but their members were not so numerous as the: 
boy scouts. In Europe and America the boy 
scouts and girl guides number in millions and 
any large crowd always would have a fair 
number of scouts and guides in it. In India 
large crowds often assemble, but one has to 
specially indent for some first aid personnel as 
well as for some fire fighters. One cannot’ 
normally take it for granted that at least five 
percent of the people attending will have some 
knowledge of first aid and fire fighting. In 
heavily manned establisments like coal mines 
thousands of miners work but few have any 
knowledge of rescue work. Some are specially 
trained for that sort of work. Even then when 
accidents take place in the mines reszue teams. 
have to be called in from Rescue Stations who. i 
have their special equipment for working in 
gassy mines. Ifall people tried to acquire 
some expertise in fiist aid, fire fighting, rescue 
of victims of flood, railway and steamer acci- 
dents, things would progressively become 
easier for people when they face conflagrations 
or big accidents. But unfortunately people are 
not following the path of the Boy Scouts ina 
big way. 

They are never ina state of preparedness 
and are incapable of being helpful to fellow 
beings. As a result if there is any emergency 
there is always a scramble and that causes more 
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DOUBTING THOMAS AND THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN KERALA 
JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


Who was Thomas Didymus ? He was one 
of the disciples and apostles of Jesus Christ, 
the “founder of Christianity the prince cf 
peace on earth and love to man. His name is 
intertwined with flashes of\myth of coming to 
India to preach Christianity and of a dark and 
bloody death on ahill. Who was this 
mysterious Jew, who journeyed across the then 
known and savage world-plagued by brigands, 
scorched by desert storms, harassed by pirates 
on the high seas, intemperate kings and robber 
barens in the cold mountains-who was this 
impossible.and daring man who in the middle 
of the first centry A. D. jeopardised his life 
for preaching the gospels of his Master Jesus 
in far-off Kerala and some parts of Southern 
India with a message ? . 

Of the twelve apostles of Jesus, he had had a 
rationalistic mind and never took anything of 
his master for granted without testing the 
veracity of the same unlike the other eleven 
apostles. Hence he was nicknamed as doubt- 
ing Thomas. Dusk was falling on Easter 
Sunday and it was the first Easter. The 
apostles of Christ, after his demise, were there 
except Thomas, who was away on some errand 


_ when the Risen Christ made a brief appearance 


to the others. The eleven disciples after their 
Mentor’s departure from the mundane world 


by crucifixion were gathered together in one . 


room in dejected mood cogitating what to do 
next ; the doors were locked and barred. 
They werea small number and they were 
terribly fearful of the unbelieving multitude 
around them, who wanted to have no truck 
with their master as long as he lived and whose 
avowed hostility- was the cause of his agonising 
and painful death. And that took place only 


` Ghost. 


three days ago. Allona sudden, th2 bev l- 
dered eleven apostles close beside them hea-d 
“Peace be to you’, They looked up and saw J2 as 
standing in their midst: For all they knew i: 
master’s body, wrapped in linen clothes, was 
lying ina grave in the garden near the \~. 
Calvary. The  starteld apostles was  sccn 
reassured when he showed them his hands and 
spoke to them, ‘All power is given unto me 2 
heaven and in earth. Go ye there fcre and 
teach all nations baptising them in the rame sf 
the Father, of the Son and of the Hovy 
Observe all things whatsoever I hav3 
commanded you and lo, I am always with yo-, 
evan unto the end of the world. Amen. Wia 
Thomas: returned, his companions toid Lin 
what had happened, but Thomas argued taat 
the Master was in cold grave, their imaginat cn 
must have played tricks on them. He asserted 
‘Except I shall see in his hands the print of Le 
nails and put my finger into the place of le 
nails and put my hand into his side, I will no: 
believe.” So saying he firmly held out 
that for a week. He was rational, hesitant anz 
alert. He could not blindly toe the party lia: 
A precursor of scientific investigation, he woulc 
rather remain unconvinced untilhe kaz 
incontrovetible proof. For a week 12 
colleagues tolerated him in pained reserve, zz 


eri 


‘they had no answer to his objections, althouzh 


Thomas was intrigued by his friends’ credul_t; 
and kept their company closely. And Taomas; 
was no rebel. For him excommunication was 
unthinkable. The other eleven were ncż ever 


cool towards him. If he merely adhered io tac 
dictum “hearsay evidence is no evidence’ ore 
could not concievably disagree with his view- 
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point. And did not their master’s last 
comrandment to his twelve keep ringing in 
their ears ? “You love one anohter, as I have 
Jovec you, aad by your Jove all mon shall know 
that vou are my disciples.” Yet they aid felt 
unzas” somewhat in spirit, few here was one 
gremzer olthe blessed team, who did not 
wkolis subscribe to the majority verdict. Next 
Sundev the apparition came again when the 
discizies were congregated in the same place and 
Thor-rs was with them behind shut doors. The 
apra tion stood in their midst and spoke in 
familar voice ‘Peace be to you’ The master, 
who Luew al about the nagging doubts that 
beclc uted Taomas’s vision, picked him from 
amocg the twelve and addressed him. Taere 
wes Jst atouch of sadness in his words ; 
‘7n0.1a8 pw. in thy finger hither and see my 
nance, and bring hither, tay hand and put it 
imo omyside; andbe nct faithess but 
believing.” And Thomas murmured in awed 
edorction, all his doubts dissolving. ‘My Lord 
and ny Goc’? it was no apparition then, no 
hallucination, no fietion inthe brain. It was 
indec d the Fisen Jesus. And to him the Lord 
sa.d in loving admonition and to others for 
ali tins. “Now that you have tangible 
evideice you have believed. Blessed are they 
who telieve without saying. ‘This episode of 
the doubting Thomas, wno lateron, became 
Sainf Thomas, is a useful reminder of the fact 
that the vehement unbeliever and the persistent 
scertic, the hesitants, and the waverer are 
not ine by-products of today’s technocracy. 
Advccates of the scientific method, who want 
to conguor every mystery or miracle by rule 
and ine, have existed down the ages. And 
Thomas was not. less blessed than any of his 
other colleagues, because he doubted, just as, 
inversely, itis good to remember that there 
are other roads to faith than seeing and 
toucning aad smapling. A similar instance 


in tte 19th century can be cited in the case of | 


Swamy Vivekananda who tested his master 
Shri Ramkrishna Paramhansa before he 


became his desciple to preach the gospels of 
his Guru through the whole world. 


I] 


Some of the oidest Christians in the world 
believe that he came to India and walked and 
reached and taught as eastern aavants have 
done throughout time. The year was A.D. 
52. In the old town of Fort Cochin in Kerala, 
tke roads are shaded and winding and thick- 


wailed houses speak of British trader and . 


Dutch merchants and the Portuguese, who 
landed in the soil of Kerala about five hundred 
years ugo (1498 AD) The Euopeans came 
seeking the secret Arab routes to India, land 
of the legendary spices. Centuries before 
the Arabs and the Portuguese, the Dutch and 


the English had made voyage to procure preci- 
ous spices, the Greeks and the Romans were . 


the fore-runner to get spices.. According to 
a legend, a Roman legion had been garrisoned 
ina port up the MalabarCoast. This-is con- 
firmed by the discovery of ancient Roman 
coins in Southern India. In the fifteenth 
century‘ the secrets of the route lay only with 
the Arabs. Arab traders, sped by the monsoon 
winds, carried/the spices of India to their 
mineratted desert-towns whence the wily 
merchants of Venice aud Genoa conveyed 
them to the markets of Europe. Naturally, 


With so may intermediaries and middlemen, 
prices in 


spices fetched exorbitant 
Christendom. 

Christanity started as a gentle creed by an 
Asiatic Jesus Christ. By dint  ofseal, 
earnestness and devotion of Peter, Paul and 
other apostles and their followers after great 
hands of the Roman 
Emperors it swept first over the then Roman 
Empire and then gradually over the whole 
Europs. The simple creed of Jesus changed 


persecutions at the 
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considerably on its western journey. From 
the Greeks it had absorbed a convoluted and 
twisting sophistry. Its festivals and pageantry 
reflected the customs of the savage Teutonic 
tribes, but the greatest impact was that of 
Rome, arrogant, imperial and latinised. Though 
ihe old Roman Empire was dead, dismem- 
pered in its dotage by the savage hordes of 
Goths, Huns, Teutons and others, the spirit of 
empire lived on in the Roman church. Peter, 
who was fishing naked ina pond, was called 
by his Mentor Jesus “Peter, come, I will make 
vou a fisher of man’ and was the first. pope 
of the then Christianity. Peter, Paul and their 
followers preached the gospel among the 
numerous slaves of the then Roman Empire 
and remained in catacombs out of fear for 
the oppression of the agents of the Roman 
Emperors and they were slain and became 
martyrs to the cause of Christ. The Christians 
were oppressed mercilessly till the regime of 
Constantine the Great, who won the war of 
succession with cross in his’ banners and 
ébrogated all the restrictions on the Christians. 
Thereafter © Christianity began. to spread 
throughout Europe and the Pope not: only 
remained the spirtual head of the Christian- 
dom, but also competed with the Holy Roman 
Emperors in temporal matter as well. The 
Pope became so powerful in temporal matters 
taat he could sometimes make or unmake 
Emperors and even a'very formidable emperor 
like Henry IV. Henry IV of France, had-to 
dance attendance in sackcloth and ashes at 
Canossa to remove the interdict issued by the 
Pope against him, but the omnipotent pope 
did not condescend to meet him. 

But balancing this rigidly authoritarian 
Western Christianity was another gentler 
Eastern one. When the barbarians from the 
north started nibbling away at the old Roman 
Empire, an oriental colony of Rome, 
Byzantium, popularly known as the Eastern 
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Roman Empire, which endured till 1453 A. D. 
and collapsed at the hands of Ottoman Turks, 
blossomed with its centre in Constantinople. 
Here Christianity, flowering in a tolerant 
eastern climate, assumed a number o` fo-rs, 
each adapted to the needs of a local frov.nce. 
The Russian character gave its church a 
heraldic splendour, shining domes and toy-ers, 
gilded altars and stately ceremonias. Tie 
Greeks expressed their yearnings in cliJ-si i. i, 
austure monasteries where chants and zonteri- 
plation rose like dry incense. The por of 
the eastern Mediterranean influenced, no deit 
by their contacts with -indian mysticism, «ave 
birth to gnostic Christanity with tie woy 
oriental belief that knowledge of God ¿css 
not come through enquiry but by divire 
inspiration. Each of these individual Caris ian 
sects owed their allegiance to their own bisiio_s, 
who were occassionally subject toa Cathe cos 
of their choice and under the over-all giidznze 
ofa Patriarch. The Patriarchs, in tara, 
consulted one another and the whoe, ‘ree 
called itself tue 
Orthodox Church. The organisation of the 
Orthodox church, in other words, wes very 
much similar to adaptable structure of prezet 
Hinduism. Latin Christianity and O-tiic icx 
Christianity were, thus, the opposing fices cf 
the same creed. Hence when the Por-uctese 
decided to discover the spice-route to India, 
the Latin church blessed their endeavour nd 
enterprise. Vasco da Gama would net cny 
be the harbinger of bringing trade to Portu x., 
but he would also extend the domain cf ths 
Latin church, seriously constrained by the 
Orthodox Church enchantment. In 1498 A, D. 
the hawk-nosed da Gama made landfal in 
Kerala. The land under the Zamorin was | 12 
and inviting. The green palms seemed as gertle 
as the people. Here, indeed, was a land reedy 
for plunder and conversion, In acccrdance 
with traditional Indian hospitality, the seorle, 
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greet the foreigners, and the 
arrogenc and the vain Iberians discovered, to 
their chagrin, that some of the dark skinned 
men in the white robes were Christians, too. 
And what was more, they arrogated to them- 
selves that they had been Orthodox Christians 
for more than fourteen centuries. The encoun- 
ter between the Latin Christian Portuguese and 
the Orthodox Christians of India must have 


been a traumatic and horrible experience for the 


haughty and the harsh Iberians. Nevertheless, 
inspite of their prejudices, the Portuguese could 
not deny that the people, too, were and as they 
established after detailed research, that they 
had been Christians for many centuries. 

One such line of research ‘has uncovered an 
interesting letter sent by the Bishops of 
Malabar to the Orthodox Patriarch of Bagdad 
from which we come to know that eighty years 
prior “to the advent of the ‘Portuguese to india 
in Malabar, three learned Christians from 
India called on Patriarch Mar Simon to ask for 
bishops for the Indian Church. According to 
Christ:an belief, only a bishop can consecrete 
another Bishop. The sympathetic Patriarch 
chose iwo monks from the community of 
St. Eugenius, gave them the titles of Mar 
Thomes and Mar John and despatched them 
together with the Indians to Malabar. Commu- 
nications being what it was in those days, Mar 
Thomzs returned to Bagdad about a year later 
and reported that-all was well with the Church 
in India. It is also an historical fact that the 
Syrian Indian Church had long standing ties 
with tke parent Syrian church in Bagdad. 
Preserved in the Vatican Library is a fourteenth. 
century document called the Syriac Manuscript. 
it was written inthe Indian city of Singala 
which, in ali likelihood, was the ancient port of 
Oranganore, also known as‘ Muzuris. The 
letter written from this trading town in 1301 
was signed by Mar Jacob, the Metropolitan 
Bishop of the See of Dieres Thomas and all the 
Church of Christians in India. It was addressed 
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to Mar Jabbalah, Patriarch of all Eastern 
Churches at Saluecia. One hundred and ninety 
seven years before the Portuguese reached 
India, the Indian Christian Church was large 
enough to have its own chief bishop. But even 
then, this was not a recent event. If .we leap 
over time, past Kubla Khan at Xanadu and 
Marco Polo crossing the cold deserts into 
Cathey (modern China) winging swiftly above 
the blood-and-glory days of the Crusades, 
beyond even the Norman conquest of England 
by William the Conquorer in the Battic of 
Hastings in 1066, we come to the story-book of 
the eighth century A.D., namely the well-known 
Arabian Nights. In the Arabian Nights age of 
Caliph Harun al Raschid, when Charlemagne 
and his paladins were waging holy wars against 
the Moors in the Battle of Pyrenesse to check- 
mate the further on-rush of the Moors beyond ` 
Spain and the Viking sea-wolves were ravaging 
the British shores, in this legendary age, 
Patriarch Timothy I of Selencia first considered 
the Church of India was important enough to 
have a Metropolitan or a principal bishop of 
its own. Before that however India had its 
own bishops for over a hundred years, as has 
been confirmed by a letter written by Patriarch 
Isho-yahb to the Metropolitan of Rewadosher 
in Persia. 


Time flows fast towards eternity. In 525 
A. D- the capital of the Roman Empire is 
transferred to the oriental city of Constantinople 
the commencement of the bargque Byzantine 
Empire leadins to merging the cultures of the 
East anc the West. The savage Huns invaded 
Europe (370-380 A.D.) and the weakened — 
Roman Empire began to crumble. In 406 A,D. 
the Roman occupation of Britain terminated, 
The soft chalk roads of England puffed to the 
tread of the Roman legions for the last time 
and the slave-owned galleons pulled away 
finally across the grey and choppy sea. In 455 
A.D, the barbarian Wandals, sacked, raped, 
pillaged and burnt Rome. In 543 A.D. the 
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Great Plague broke out in Constantinople. 
Corpses rolling in the streets. In 570 A.D. 
Muhammad, the prophet of Islam, was born. 


All Arabia worshipped the Crescent. The prophet 


left his mortal coilin 633 A.D, The muslims 
captured Jerusalem, holy, place of the Jews and 
the Christians. The Gupta dynasty under the 
aegis of Samudra Gupta the Indian Napolean 
and his son Chandra Gupta, Vikramaditya 11, 
the legendary hero of Betal Panchabingsati with 
nine jewels in which poet Kalidas flourished, 
had reunited India ushering in the golden -age 
in the revival of Indian Renaissance. Rome was 
still a power to be recknoned with and Chris- 
tianity the first time, could be practised openly 
under Pax Romana under the patronage and 
indulgence of Constantine the Great, who 
shifted his capital from Rome to Constantinople 
which he named after him. Because of this 
new tolerance the less than 300 year old 
Christian Church convened its first general 
council in Nice. and one of the signatories to 
Council was aman 
Bishop of all 

dramatic 

we must 
would not 
to make a 


the proceedings of that 
named ‘John’. the Persian, 
Persia and greater India, This is a 
bit of evidence, indeed; because 
assume that the Church Fathers 
permit one of their members 


false clain on this, their first, and most impor- . 


tant joint document. If John sigas himself as 


the Bishop Persia and India, he must 
have been accepted as such. If further 
confirmation of John’s presence at the 325 


council is needed, itis given by the writings. 
of Eusebius of Caesarea, According to the 
Encyclopeadia Britannica Rusebius “was one 
of the most learned men of his age-Eusebius 
greatness rests on his Wast erudition and his 
sound judgment. 


But quite apart from testifying to John’s 


presence ai the Council of Nice, Eusebius gives 


us another bit of evidence that pushes back the 
age of the Indian church still further. In 


another document, this outstanding and 
profound scholar apprises us that a certain 
Pantenus from Alexandria was sent to assi.t 
the Christians in India in 190 A.C. But his s 
not the last of documentary evidence of tre ` 
hoary past of the Indian Church. A documert 
entitled “The Doctrine of the Apostles “hes 
recently come to light. It is written in Syrian 
and is identified in the British Museum as M.5 
14644 folio I off. On page 52 of this anciert 
piece of evidence it says “India and its own 
countries and, those bordering on it, even to tks 
further sea, received the Apostles Hard cf 
Priesthood from Judas Thomas, who wes 
guide and Ruler in the Church, which he buit 
and ministeredthere, According to the twentietn 
century scholars ‘The doctrine of the Apo tles ’ 
was written in the middle of the secon] 
century A. D. that is, about 150 A.D. Tkis is 
the last bit of documentary evidence thet hes 
come to light so far about the age of the 
Christian Church in India demonstrating c early 
that it existed long before the people of Europe 
were converted to Christianity. 


Ii 


According to tradition, St. Thomas the 
doubting and the rational Apostle of Caris, 
reached India in 52 A.D. Our earliest witte 
record is dated a century later. In other words 
we know of no one who actually sa'y the 
Apostle in India or had access. to any 
documents written by him his activities in the 
sub-continent. Hence we are to ssarci 
for other’ circumstances to corroborate the 
persistant legend of St Thomas, missicn ia 
India. 

There are adequate grounds-for believing tha 
there was a viable Christian community ia 
India in 150 A.D. How, then, did Christianit- 
get footing in India ? Could it have arrived as | 
part of a gradual expansion of the Christiar 
Community of West Asia? Not likely anc 


a ge gr pt 


pr-table. Scholars--using the gospel reference 
to zther contemporaneous events believe that 
Ckrist breathed his last in A,D. 29 or 30. 
Cinstian teaching, could only have spread 
and diffused after that time, At that Christia- 
nity wasthe most persecuted’ religion. 
Cirist was crucified and executed as a political 
rete. ostensibly by his Jewish opponents whose 
bu İt-in vested interests his teachings interfered 
wi a. Communications then were difficult and 
ani troublesome and the diaspora had scattered 
Jew: all over West Asia. Even the most 
deicated Apostle would have had his hands 
full, spreading the message among the 
M:citerranean Jewish colonies. This alone, 
would have been a life time’s job by the most 
litsral estimate. Only a very sincere, devoted 
an: zealous preacher wouid have felt the need 
to orave the perils of the unknown vovage to 
fa ‘ia, where there was far more familiar 
ground neater home. But if such a zealot had 
by zn almost stubborn blind courage and 
dc szedness and ardent devotion to his master’s 
gcspels, reached the expatriate Jewish commu- 
ni.ics in the outposts of the Roman Empire, it 
is tremely likely that his name would have 
be:n enshrined in myth and legend. The only 
naxe that is so borne in mind in the Indian 
C: ~ stian Church js that oF St. Thomas. There 
ar: 20 competitors for this honour. 

The question that crops up is: Given the 
limitations of those days, could St Thomas 
ete made this arduous and hazardous 
journey? He was determinant devoted and 
st_cborn to do so and he did so to preach the 
Gospels of his Mentor. As for his rational 
bec of mind, stubbornness and determina- 
there seems to be little doub: that 
he would embark on such a venture to 
ful his mission. He was the only one of the 
Avostles who refused to accept the Resurrec- 
tica of Christ without direct and cogent proof, 
rerused to believe the hearsay evidence of his 


tica 


ere yen 


follow Apostles, insisted on 
Christ himself. If we believe this story, it 
certainly deomnstrates, quite apart from its 
religious implications, that Thomas was not 
averse to ‘sticking his neck out’. He certainly 
possessed the character trait for such a ven- 
turesome and risky mission to preach the new 
religion of his Maszer to which he was com- 
mitted. - And given the will he could have 
founc the way to India, because the journey 
though hazardous was not impossible of 


achievement for a man of his race and iron 


determination. 
At this remote time, the Kushans who con- 


verted themselve to Buddhism under the . 
auspices of Kanishka, ruled most of north 
India. The Roman Empire extended from 


Britain-excluding the lands north of Hadrian 
Wall and Hibernea( Ireland ) covered the 
whole of Gaul and Spain, encircled the Medi- 
terranean-the Black sea and the Red Sea and 
had sent a probing finger of conquered territory 
to Albania in the Caspian Sea. The territory 
between the Roman possession and India 
belonged to the Empire of the Parthians who 
were not very well-disposed towards the 
peopl: of the Roman Empire. Eut between 
the outer fringes of tke Roman Empire and the 
mysterious lands of the East, there was a 
thriving and a prosperous trade, most of it in 
the hands of the Semetic Jews and Arabs. 
thus ifany Jew was really resolved to voyage 
to India, he could have made the journey. It 
is likely that the determined St Thomas could, 
with some efforts, have made friends with a 
spice trader, accompanied him along the 
eastern Mediterranean land route to the port 
of Arsinoe, on the tip of the Western horn of 
the Red Sea. From there, Thomas could 
catch a spice dhow that took him down the 
oven-bot Red Sea to the arid port built in an 
extinct Volcano, Arabia Endoem sn as it was 
then known, now called Aden, beyond 
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that lay a straight passage across the 
Mare Erythraeum to Muziris in Malabar. 
As soon as Thomas arrived in Malabar, it is 
hkely that his travelling 
companion would introduce him to his fellow 
country men on that distant, palm-shaded 
Shore. And through the expatriate Jews, 
Thomas must have communicated with the 
local people. 

An ancient wedding song of the Malabar 
Christians says that St Thomas landed in 
Cranganore or Muziris-in 52 A. D. along with 
a Jewish merchant named Habban. From 
ihat port, according toa belief still current 
in Kerala. the Apostle went around preaching 
und established seven Christian Churches in 
the State. Itis interesting to discover that six 
of these Churches were establised in Jewish 
colonies. The sevénth at Chayal was at an 
centre, where peasants 
brought down their produce “and merchants. 
assembled to buy the best spices for their 
thriving export trade. It is very likely: and 
most probable that the 
strong representation in Chayal or Nilakal 
as weil. 

The song and the legend thus oifer us a 
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very natural and graphic panorama. The 
Apostle St Thomas journeying to Incia tc 
preach Christianity with the Jewish mercham 
Habban, moving from colony to Jewish colony 
preaching learning and teaching wita the 
assistance of his expatriate countr men 
establishing a firm Syrian-oriented  religior 
in the seven places, where Jewish traders 
could look after his interests when he [e%t. 
And then moving on to Madras where, :f th. 
Jegend is to be believed, he was slain on a 
dark and lonely hill. By the time of his dc mise. 
his mission to India had borne rich fruit. 

The simple religion that St Thoma: Fac 
established in a section of the Keralis-adc p= g 
its customs and ceremonies to local nores- 
was so Strong that, one thousand nine huidred 
and twenty four years later, the 
Christians of Kerala still proudly ro‘er to 
themselves as the Christians of St Thomas. 
There .can be no.greater or more enduring 
tribute to an inspired man, a welecming 
people, a secular State to allow to p-eoch 
foreign religions unlike many countries wit 
a dogmatic State religion, and one eiernal 
and unforgettable message of the dovbting 
Thomas. 
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NON-ALIGNMENT—A GROWING FORCE 


' T. ANANDA KUMAR i 


The concept of Non-Alignment, of which 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was one among the 
priceipal advocates way back in the Fifties, 
coud have emerged only in a situation where 
twc power blocs were constantly engaged ina 
cold war which always carried within it the 
seecs Of a shooting hot war. India has remain- 
ed armly committed to Non-Alignment right 
since the dawn of freedom in 1947. In 1947, 
Mr Jawaharlal Nehru characterised Non- 
Alizament as “‘a positive and vital policy which 
flov73 from our struggle for freedom.” India’s 
commitment to Non-Alignment has been a 
reac-cmation of our determination that the 
Couatry’s hard-won freedom shall nct be dilu- 
ted by any controls on our foreign policy from 
any source, whatever. 

When the first Non-Aligned summit con- 
ference met in Belgrade in 1961 the world was 
still iceologically divided into two hostile armed 
camps—the Soviet and the American. The 
wesze-n powers led by Amrican looked down 
on .he Non-Aligned and even make bold to 
deszzibe Non-Alignment, in Dulle’s notorious 
epithet, as “immoral.” The Non-Aligned were 
all poor in varying degrees of deprivation, and 
lacLed the capital resources and technical 
know-how that were necessary to develop their 
soceties andto consolidate the political 
ind=Dendence that most of them had just won. 

The question of laying down a criterion for 
assussing a country as Non-Aligned came up 
dur ng the preparations for the first conference 
of Nen-Aligned countries in Belgrade in 1961. 
The work of formulating the criterion was done 
at tne prepdratory meeting in Cairo, held at 
the initiative of Presidents Tito, Nasser and 


. political alliances of the 


Sukarno, who were joined by the then Prime 
Minister Nehru. Yardsticks were then 
formulated for appraising countries as Non- 
Aligned or not. 

Independent Policy based cn Peaceful Co- 
existence is the most important element. 
Countries Whose policies are sub-ordinated to 
those of the big powers and who do not enjoy 
freedom of action, cannot pretend to be non- 
aligned. A country may be non-aligned in so 
far as it conducts an independent policy and 
supports the principles of co-existence. But 
independent policy is not a goal in itself, nor is 
it manifested in abstract formulae. It must be 
concrete in substance. 

Supporting National Liberation Movements 
is another element. This may not seem to 
have any special bearing on judging whether or 
not a country pursues a non-aligned policy. A 
country cannot be non-aligned unless it supports. 
movements and popular. struggles for national 


liberation. Considering that most of the non- 
aligned countries had to fight for national 
liberation, itis natural for them to show 


solidarity with people and mevements striving 
forthe same goal. It is clear that the 
principle of anti-colonialism, of opposition to 
any form of foreign domination, should have 


been inherent in non-aligned policy since the 
very beginning. — 
Non-affiliation with collective Military 


Pacts is a specific element which has been of 
basic significance in establishing the criterion 
for non-alignment. inthe early post-war 
period, non-aligncd pclicy manifested itself in. 
the form of non-affiliation with the military- 
great powers. Its 
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name and political substance were determined 
by this fact. No country declaring itself to be 
non-aligned has joined the great power pacts 
such as NATO, Warsaw Pact, SEATO and 
CENTO. 

Non-participation in a Bilateral Alliance 
with Great Powers is another element. Linkage 
with the great powers need not exclusively take 
the form of membership in their collective 
military pacts, as the same purpose can be 
served by bilateral alliances. In this respect, 
there should be no ambiguity. Political and 


Military arrangements have helped some 
countries ward off aggression as well as 
pressure and remain in the position of coun- 


tries able to pursue an 
aligned policy. 

The last element is Rejection of Foreign 
Military Bases. The acceptance or rejection of 
foreign military bases during the period of 
block divisions and cold war was one of the 
obvious proofs of alignment with a great power 
or pursuit of non-aligned policy. When the 
mLitary——political alliances were being set up 
and the coldwar waged, the great powers used 
all available means to establish their military 
bases at various geographical and political 
points, with two political, strategic goals—first 
to assure their presence and influence in the 
country or region where the bases were located 
and second, to use bases as pillars of support 
for their global strategy. It is understandable 
that countries pretending to be non-aligned 
cannot permit foreign military bases on their 
territories. 


independent, non- 


The strength of the Non-alignment has 
been growing steadily. In the first official 
summit conference of Non-aligned countries at 
Belgrade, in 1961, there were less than 30 mem- 
ber-states present. At the seeond Non-aligned 
sunmit held in Cairo in 1964, more than 40 
representative delegations were present. In the 
third submmit held at Lusaka in 1970, more 


3 


than 50 states participated. The fcurth 
submmit held at Aligiers in 1973 over 70 s ates 
have attended. At the ministerial-lev2! Lima 
confernce, the number of memtser-s atzs 
reached 81, alongwith 17 observes and 9 
guests. At the fifth non-aligned surmit at 
Colombo, over 100 member-countric. is+¢ 
attended the conference. 

The fifth non-aligned Conferene, ‘ie 
biggest ever held opened on August, 1: th 1976, 
in Colombo with a stirring cal rm 
Sri Lanka’s Prirne Minister Mrs. 
Bandaranaike to the non-aligned nations 9 
build up their own financial and r orlicy 
systems as countervailing weapons ir ʻe 
struggle for economie justice. The thei ini in 
Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi renw 
her country’s support to the cause of frecicm 
and justice and its determination to -+oiv ine 
the fight against colonialism and cron: ic 
Imperialism. U. N. Secretary- e7 rail, 
Dr. Kurt Waldheim proposed a five pi int 9 an 
to improve “our imperfect world”. 

Turning to the problems before tis 131- 
aligned community, the then Prime Missir 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi said that in the fif ies aad 
sixties, the rallying cry of deprived nat ox. \ as 
“andependence.” Today it should oc 5: {- 
reliance”. As we seek rightful pwe ‘or 
ourselves in the contemporary world arc sre 
occupied in building our economics wii’ tae 
help ofnew knowledge, our developre.. is 
impeded by the disparities and frustritic-s of 
the world order. Our people are not, nor we 
expect them to be, tolerant of the presei sta Js 
quo of dependence and inequality, 

The recent 25-nation Foreign I4inisters 
Conference of the Co-ordination Burear of 
Non-aligned countries met in New Ecihi cp 
7th June, 1977, has been of special imirt. 
For the first time since independence, i ne io 
congress party has come to power in Ii cir ard 
the world outside is apparently amio o 
know what the new Government’s forzi:n 
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policy would be. The Prime . Minister, 
Mr. Moraji Desai made India‘s Foreign Policy 

very clear when he stressed that non-alignment 
` is a “National article of faith” for the country 
and represents a ‘‘national consensus” and 
that India would remain non-aligned in the 
real sense of the term. 

Ths non-aligned nation‘s resolve to build a 
new world economic order has manifested itself 
in the draft economic declaration of the 
Colombo summit, The declaration speaks of 
a seven-point programme which would lead 
to the astablishment of a just and fair interna- 
tional society. The political resolutions called 
non-aligned nations to resist the pressures and 
infiltration from outside quarters. The summit 
asked big powers to dismantle their military 
_ bases and installations in the Indian Ocean. 
` The ncn-aligned summit also welcomed the 
declaration of the New Delhi conference to set 
up a non-aligned News Pool and urged the 
earliest implementation of the.declaration. 

The declaration said the emanicipation and 
develorment-of nation] information media was 
an integral part of the overall -struggle for 
political ; economic and social independence 
for a large majority of the people of the world. 
= Self-reliance in the sources of information was 
important as technological self-reliance since 
independence in the field of information, in its, 


- turn, retarded the vcry achievement of political . 


and eeonomic growth. The fifth non.aligned 
summit accepted an invitation from Cuba to 
hold the Sixth non-aligned summit on Havana 
in 1979. 

In a changing world situation, if the non- 
aligned group is to continue playing a positive 
role it would have to make vigorous efforts. 
with regard to disarmament, they should 
vigorously propagate the dangers to humanity 
from the growing sophistication of nuclear 
weapons. Besides, nuclear weaponery, the 
dangers from developments in conventional 
weaponery also need to be published. hTe need 
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to work towards banning the testing of new 
nuclear weapons systemis to be stressed. 
Further there isa necessity to work for the 
banning of weapons systems not yet developed 
like environmental warfare. 

The establishment of bases isto be 
deprecated as it would only widen the areas of 
tension in the world in doing so, the nonaligned 
nations should not militarily resist the pressure. 
What seemed possible is  greater.efforts to 
generate world public opinion in favour of 
these proposals, 

Regarding the development of non-aligned 
nations, it should be reelised that, they, though 
poor, constitute a third force—major suppliers 
of important minerals. For example, their 
share in the world production of Bauxite is 
60%, Cobalt ore 72%, Tin concentrate 95% and 
Chrome ore 94%. Similarly the third world 
countries are the major suppliers of agricultural 
products consumed in the developing countries. 
The need for co-operative arrangements within 
the non-aligned group is quite necessary. The 
non-aligned nations are to arrange for develop- 
ment assistance within themselves, and exchange 
expertise and skills for mutual benefit, because, 
the unrealistic economic models borrowed from 
abroad could lead to many difficulties. 

There are many dangers from heavy reliance 
on foreign aid. Although foreign assistance 
could not be altogether eschewed, greater 
bilateral and multilateral schemes of assistance 
within the non-aligned community are required. 
A duel pricing mechanism could also be 
thought of to benefit the community. 

`- For, still more improvement and understand- 
ind the Governments and public in both non- 
aligned and aligned states required to be 
educated. Simultaneously the non-aligned 
countries had to liberate their media from their 
present dependence on outside sources of 
information. To bring it in reality, they ahould 
set up, a bureau to facilitate study and research 
on the activities of the non-aligned nations, a 
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department of non-alignment studies in the 
universities, an exchange of scholars and 
students between non-aligned countries, 
research centres and regional centres for the 
study of non-alignment, starting a quarterly 
review to disseminate news and issues concern- 
ing the non-aligned community and establishing 
a common publishing agency to bring out 
pamphlets and journals. 


A proposal is to be made to create a perma- 
nent secretariate to serve.the non-aligned 
nations. The membership criteria for joining the 
non-aligned movement should not be diluted. 
The non-aligned group should welcome the 
countries who wished to join, after- being 
severed off its military alliances. 
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The greatest contribution which nor -aligned 
nations are making to the cause of tke wcrid 
peace is that they are progressively delimit ng 
the areas of conflict. Non-alignment provices 
an excellent device to restrict the area of ccn- 
flict and a way of resolving the internatioral 
disputes. Non-aligned nations are s-pplying 
U. N. peacekeeping forces. They are alwzys 
drawing the attention to the permanent ccn- 
ditions of peace, disarmament, U. N. Collect ve 
Security System, liquidation of imperial sm aid 
racialism. -They are always seeking to bring tie 
East-West together, to mediate betweer then, 
offer compromise proposals, urge moceration 
on both sides. They are playing an important 
part in strengthening the U. N. O., high¢ightiig 
its ideals and fighting vested interests. 


UNITED NATION AND HUMAN RIGHTS 
V. T. PATIL 


A close examination of the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter clearly brings out the 
aims of the founding fathers in the promotion 
and advancement of fundamental human free- 
doms through an international organisation. 
Articles 13 (1), 55 (C), 56, 62 (2), 68 and 76 (C) 
make the promotion of human ‘rights a basic 
objective of the United Nations in building a 
stable and peaceful world order. Since the 
Second World War the (‘statesmen of various 
nations have recognised the urgent need for 
safeguarding! political and civil rights of indivi- 


duals to ensure economic and social security 
for one and all without any discriminatior. 
The United Nations in co-operation with 
governmental and private organisations 
strives hard to evolve a suitable internctiona 
machinery for the protection of human ~ights 
It is a constant reminder of hopes and 
aspirations of common and uncommon men 
throughout the world of their desire te 
secure for themselves all the rights neczssarv 
for the enrichment and development of kuman 
personality. 
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Human rights are of crucial significance and 
are basic to human welfare and prosperity. 
They are designed to enhance the status of the 
individual in society in which he lives and to 
provide him with safeguards which are con- 
sidered essential for his protection against the 
arbitrary authority of the state. Since ages man 
has striven hard to secure for himself these 
cherished and noble rights without which his 
life is meaningless and empty. The culmination 
of his efforts to secure guaraniee of his rights 
resul'ed in the adoption ofthe Universal 
Declaration of. Human Rights by the United 
Natiors in 1948.1 This declaration is a major 
international agreement expounding the nature, 
scope and content of human-rights and funda- 


“mental freedoms...Its potent Impact hes in its 


qualitatively moral educational influence or tbe 
minds of men and women everywhere. In 
eloguent language it proclaims the primacy of 
higher values in life for the enhancement of 
human welfare. The United Nations is 

itempting to put these noble ideals into opera- 
tion .n its quest for a peaceful global order. It 
is in this context, that this paper will evaluate 
ine ro.c of the United Nations in the protection 
of human rights. Under various provisions of 
the United Nations the observance and premo- 
tion of human rights and fundamental freedom 
becom2 one of its basic goals. Apart from this, 
the UIN is enjoined to appoint commissions in 
economic and social fields for the promotion of 
human cights. 

The most prominent illustration of United 
Nations intervention in the human rights area 
is the case relating tothe policy of racial 
segregation, known as apartheid. For all these 
years the issue of racial discrimination has been 
discussed elaborately within the chambers of 
the United Nations. Racial determinism is 
condemned by most states in unequivocal terms. 
There is little doubt that the racial pouicy. of the 
Union of South Africa is a blatant violation of 
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the letter and spirit of the Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights. Member states 
have not taken strong and effective steps in 
doing away with this blot on‘humanity. On the 
contrary, they vacillate and exhibit potent 
Incapacity to take decisions that have the con- 
viction and quality of redressing the lot of the 
coloured and Negro population of South Africa. 
The intransigence of the racist South African 
government is best exemplified by its unjust 
stand thatthe United Nations has no 
competence to deal with the internal matters of 
South Africa. Clearly, the majority of member 
states are not prepared to take drastic steps, but 
give an indication that they are weary of pursu- 
ing the subject any further toits meaningful 
conclusion. One important conclusion is that 
the South African government has 
systematically frustrated any serious attempts 
by the United Nations to intervene effectively 


with a view to solve human rights problems 
which are of vital international significance. 


The question of forced labour and slavery 
have been before the world organisation for a 
number of years. Old fashioned slavery is still 
rampant iu many parts cfthe world. The United 
Nations has appointed a number of fact finding 
commissions to look into the problems of 
slavery and forced or ‘corrective’ labour used as 
a means Of political coercion or punishment- 
These commissions consisting of technically 
competent individuals observe the highest 
canons of objectivity and probity. They provide 
documentary evidence of violation of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms ona massive 
scale. However, follow up action on these 
reports have been tardy because of the 
complicated political environment in which the 
findings are evolved and acted upon. The 
debates, on these. reports in the organs of the 
United Nations take place in the context of the 
cold war and every infringement of human 


rights becomes an instrument for political 
vendetta and exploitation. 
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The United Nations adopted the genocide 
convention in 1948 but since then aitempts are 
made by some countries to destroy a whole 
population on tke basis of race, culture and 
religion. The international organisation has 
raised its voice inthe face of such crimes 
against humanity, but it has not been able to 
prevent the occurences of such outrages in the 
absence of any enforcement authority. The UN 
has adopted the Convention on Political and 
Social Rights of Women including the 
suppression of slavery and traffic in women. 
But the fact is that in many underdeveloped 
countries women are ata _  disacvantage 
compared with men. It is usually men who 
occupy important public offices and dominate 
every facet of human endeavour. Mere adop- 
tion of a convention without working out the 
mechanism to implement the provisions of the 


convention isa futile exercise in verbal 
ymnastics. i 
Large areas of the world remain far re- 


moved from the priuciples of the Declaratlon 
of Human Rights which are adopted but are 
not effectively implemented. In many 
authoritarian states civil rights such as “reedom 
from arbitrary arrest or freedom of speech are 
not yet guaranteed to the peopie.2 


The above cases demonstrate ina forceful 
manner'the perfunctory nature of United 
Nations intervention in questions involving’ 


of the United 
Nations in these cases is a painful reminder of 
the inability of the international organisation to 
take timely constructive action. Its interven- 
tion is ineffective, its action inconclusive, but, 
nevertucless, it has in some measure a salutory 
effect in harmonising the unstable conditions in 
world politics. In all these cases the United 
Nations falls short of its ambitious objectives. 
Many of these in use involve gross violation of 
fundamental human freedoms and they cons- 
titute a festering sore on the body politic of the 


action 
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United Nations. 


The role of the UN inthe promotion cf 
human rights in the last three decades -eflects 
a wide gulf between the exalted provisicns cf 
the Charter and the inadequate implemectatio 1 
ofthese provisions. There isa wide ga) 
between the principles it prescribes and thei? 
execution. The majority of member Latiors 
concede that the Charte: imposes on ther 
certain moral and legal obligations in the ere. 
of human freedoms. While thcre are sonx oire- 
member nations who are unwilling to shou acy 
any responsibilities fowmg from the Charter 
by- taking shelter under the doctrine of dcmvsti- 
jurisdiction. It is deplorable that the auma 
rights provisions inthe Charter crene: 
perceived ina realistic manner so aste wio 
into account its relationship with the wor 
organisation and with the world order.3 


It is very difficult to assess the exact inm- 
ence and impact of the UN’s activities cn biz 
protection of human rights. The m¢thed., 
techniques and resources available with ibo 
international organisation are such thu tr 
reaching achievements in the preserva ion cf 
human freedom remains merely pious noy: 
without prospects of concrete action «i: 
prestige and authority of the United Naiior, s 
ad: -rsely affected as it can only excrt moxi 
inuucace in consolidating fundamental 1323 
freseuom. The Charter does not confe> ube 
power of enrorcing observance of humar risas 
by member states. It has no power othir thei 
international public opinion to compel m ember 
states to implementa programme or tle 
promotion of kuman rights. The  Jnited 
Nations has only recommendatory powers and 
its decisions are not binding on member state . 
So far, the world organisation is not able i) 
harmonise the requirements of national interes.s 
defined narrowly with' international competence 
conceived broadly in the field of human right , 

The United Nations is a political body and 
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deeisions are taken not on the basis of merits 
of each case, but on consideration of political 
expediency and existing flow of poltical forces. 
This does not mean that can be interpreted 
inany manner that political consensus 
demands at any given time. Whatis actually 
meant is that loose or strict construction to 
the phraseology of the Charter is given 
deperd:ng upon the play of political factors 
and interests of member states at the moment. 
The Cexibility of the United Nations proves 
risky as it depends upon the chance majority 
that particular nations can muster on human 
rights issues on the bases of politcal expediency. 
The United Nations cannot abdicate its 
responsibility of initiating vigorous intervention. 
in issues involving violation of human 
rights. 

An enegetic use of the provisions of the 
Charter must produce some fruitful results. 
For instance, Article 64 of the Charter confers 
on the United Nations the specific authority 
to establish appropriate machinery to assess 
the progress and development of human rights. 
If -this -instrumentality is properly ntilised 
it can go a long way in fulfilling the goals of 
securing human freedom. The opportunity to 
establish a well-organised and well-developed 
procedure to evaluate the progress of human 
freecoms in the world is 
narrowed construction given to Article64. 
This results in half-hearted measures that 
tinker with the problems without going deeper 
into the root of these problems. 


The United Nations attempts to foster 
human rights objectives by a broad spectrum 
formulation of intensive study and analysis, 
full and frank discussion followed by a general 
consensus of opinion and through multi- 
lateral treaties and conventions. | Unfor- 
tunately, the United Nations has failed to 
achieve these goals: because of variety reasons. 
In a world community where nation-states are 


lost due to the 


extremely sensitive to any studies and conclu- 
sions that reflect negatively on their image, 
it is natural for these states to oppose full and 
forthright discussion of their internal problems. 
on the ground that it constitutes interference 
in their internal affairs. 


Alternatively, the possible way out is the 
development of a well regulated technique of 
multilateral agreements, that generate inter- 
national legal obligations enforcable through 
global implementation machinery. A highly 
developed and codified international law will 
plug the loopholes inthe implementation. 
authority. Covenants on human rights are 
essential elements in institutionalising the 
procedure for settlement of human rights 
questions in accordance with the ideals of the 
Charter. Such questions must be considered 
in an atmosphere free from passion, prejudice 
and. political pressures. In this regard the 
idea of the United Nations Attorney-General 
for Human Rights needs to be commended as 
away out of the impasse. Asan impartial 
individual the Attorney-General must receive 
complaints of violation of human rights and 
investigate to seek satisfactory solutions to the 
problems by negotiations with the concerned 


parties. Asthe keeper of the conscience of 
humanity, he must ensure honesty and objec- 
tivity in his approach to problems that come 


up for his consideration. Those member states 


that have made the maximum progress in 


securing civil liberties and fundamental human 
freedoms for their citizeas have the tremendous 
responsibility in guiding the activities of ihe 
United Nations as the premier institution for 
the protection and promotion of human rights. 
The preparation of the covenants on human 
rights isa very complicated task.’ To define 
each right and freedom in such a way that it 
is logically precise and acceptable to all states 
involves harceu!eon efforts on the part of the 
members of the United Nations. The rights 
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are given substance by providing for an 
arrangement that deals at the international 
level with complaints of violation of these rights 
and freedoms. The covenants on civil and 


political rights include an appropriate machinery 


through enactment of suitable laws. However, 
in the case of social, economic and cultural 
rights their implementation can be achieved in 
stages in proportion to the resources at the 
disposal of each state. Therefore, there isa 
tendency to assume that international obliga- 
tions of states in the sphere of human rights 
and economic and social progress are circums- 
cribed because each state is jealous of its 
national sovereignty. Conséquently, the efforts 
of the United Nations are restricted to passing 
of general resolutions without directly inter- 
vening in these matters. The UN members 
believe that the world organisation must 
‘encourage every member state to evolve its 
own legislation in order to conform to precise 
and extensive international commitments. 
As nation s.ates voluntarily . assume greater 
internationai obligations inthe human rights 
field, their plea of domestic jurisdiction in this 
sensitive area gets narrowed down and a 
regime of international law to that extent 
becomes a possibility.4 

The initiative for enforcement of human 
rights must be entrusted to an international 
authority. Such an authority must consist of 
experts who investigate, report, negotiate and 
supervise the observance of an _ internation! 
code of human rights. But the chance of com- 
plaints being brought before this organ solely 
with the intention of the political propaganda 
cannot be ruled out. One of the possibilities 
is to vest the aggrieved party with the right to 
petition against an invasion of his rights. If 
such a right is given to an individual he is ina 
position to take legal action against his state 
before an international tribunal. In this case 
also there is no guarantee that this facility is 


not used for political 
procedure are adopted eventually, the 
fact is that an international legal code of the 
rights of man makes it onarous for states to 
bypass or disregard the weight ofthe moral 
conscience of mankind. 

To sum up the United Nations is rencering 
some service in the cause of humanicy by 
securing fundamental human rights for people 
all over the world. It is doing useful werk in 
preventing discrimination against mincrities 
and racial discrimination against coloured 
people in South Africa. It acts forcefully in 
tackling the problems of forced labouz and 
slavery. The United Nations takes a number 


purposes. Whatever 


_ Of measures to preserve and guarantee funda- 


mental rights as provided for in the Delara- 
tion of Human Rights. It makes reeomm::nda- 
tions for the improvement of the status and 
well-being of women. On the important 
issue of freedom of information, which -s the 
touchstone of all freedoms, the United Netions 
is taking steps to ensure genuine freedom in 
this field. 

With the material advancement of human 
civilization the important condition for securing 


the higher freedoms seem to be met in a large 


measure’ The United Nations must mobilize 
world public opinion to create overt and covert 
pressures on those states that deny fundamental 
human freedoms to their citizens. On the part 
of the people, they must be vigilant and ccnsci- 
ous adout their precious rights. Given hese 
conditions, the protection and promoticn of 
human freedom will not be an impossible 
proposition. But the numerous coriplex 
“problems indicate clearly that the inter- 
national protection of human rights, is by no 
means, an easy task. The United Nations has 
brought these problems to light, but it i. far 
from giving adequate solution to them. The 
United Nations does not seem to have seen 
able to give this task of immense juvistic 
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interest all the serious consideration that it 


des2rves. 


This is clearly proved by the growth 


of z tendency to evade issues instead of facing 
them squarely.” 
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The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is a comprehensive charter of the 
rghts of man. These provisions provide 
for the enjoyment of free and equal rights 
with dignity and prosperity and avoidence 
of discrimination onthe basis of race, 
colour, sex, language, political and other 
opinions in the exercise of these human 
vignis. These articles all recognize the 
right to life, liberty and security of person, 
no one shall be subject to torture, cruel 
oz inhuman treatment or punishment, no 
one shali be subject to arbitrary arrest, 
detention of punishment ; there shall be 
equal protection before law, rigit to 
freedom of movement and residence 
within the border of each state, right to 
seek and enjoy asylum from persecu-ion ; 
rizht to nationality ; freedom of thought 
and conscience; freedom of associa:ion ; 
freedom of assemoly ; right to work and 
employment; right to a standard of 
living adequate for health and wealth ; 
riznt to education ; rigat to participate 
in cultural life of the community aad to 
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share in scientific achievement ; freedom 
of prosperity, marriage and family and 
right to take part in government affairs. 
Briefly categorised these provisions, it can 
be pointed out that the first jaasserts the 
primacy of political end civil rights and 
freedom embodied in the American Bill 
of Rights, the Magna Carta of the 
English people ard the other fundamental 
western declarations of the rights of man. 
The second half lists economic, cultural, 
socjal and other freedoms which are part 
and parcel of the contemporary world and 
those that are fundamental to man. 
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SARATCHANDRA CHATTERJEE AND THE CAUSE OF THE 


MOTHER 


TONGUE 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKAR 


literature is directly 
minds 


The greatness ofa 
proportional to thc nnmber of great 
using the language asa medium of expression 
of their thoughts in writing, says Khar Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, the venerable leader of the 


Indian freedom movement in his autobiography. 


have suffered 
part of the 


Many of the Indian languagcs 
decline and indifference on the 
people born to the languages concerned because 
the great minds did not choose their mother 
tongues to express themselves.- The case of 
Maithili is an instance on the point. Although 
it was the language through which the great 
poet Vidyapati expressed himself as early as 
the fifteenth century.:the language became 
virtually extinct because after Vidyapati no 
great mind used that language as a medium of 
expression of his thoughts and feelings. If 
Maithili is still read today itis no doubt largely 
due to the fact taat a great poet Vidya pati had 


once written in that language. Khan AbdulGhaffa! 


Khan has lamented over the highly educated 
Pathans 2.bothered who never to use their 
mother tongue Pushtu to express ‘themselves ; 
they rather would use English instead, Despite 
the fact the Bengali language has been luckier— 
in that Bengali has been chosen as the vehicle 
of written communication by some of the 
greatest among the Bengalis almost from the 
first generation of English educated Bengalis 
like Raja Rammohun Roy down to the present— 
it has not succeeded in escaping the indifference 
and neglect of verylarge number of English- 
educated Bengalis. No ‘doubt partly the 
neglect of Bengali was due to the fact that 
English wasthe language of administration 


4 


and higher education during the British day. 
as it still remains. There was no score fo- 
using Bengali in government, the uni ‘ersit-- 
and in the business houses. Since for mosz 
human beings earning a liverihood is tre all- 
embracing preoccupation and since in this pre- 
occupation the Bengali language had vi tuall:: 


no role to play, an overwhelming populat on o° 


the Bengalis just did not give any thought tc 
the Bengali language and literature. 
so that when books by Shakespeare anc 
Milton were being 
Calcutta, the books by Rabindranath Tagore 
lay stocked unsold in large numbers. A. the 
growing demand of the intellectuals for sooks 
writeen by Tagore underlines, it was no. any 
intrinsic lack of quality in Tagore’s wvitings 
that accounted for the accumulation of unsold 
copies. Rather.if was the absence o` any 
reading habitamong the educated to 
Bengali. 

Saratchandra Chatterji—who was scon te 
emerge upon the Bengali literary scene -s the 
first professional writer who would dc pend 
solely on his writing to make a living—was 
naturally aghast at this lack of interest cn the 
part of the Bengalis in their language. In one 
of his earliest essays written in 1914 whe at 
Rangoon (Burma). Saratchandra castiga ted 
those Bengalis who would notshow p oper 
respect for their mother tongue. In a veiled 
reference to Michael Madhusudan Dutt vho, 
before writing in Bengali. had sough —in 
vain—to earn fame asa writer in the Erglish 
language, Saratchandra pointed out that aven 
with the best of efforts put by them 
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English writers in the Enalish language could 
ever achieve any permanent-significance. It 
only through the mother tongue 
could achieve significance 
transcending the moment. Hardly had any of 
Saratcnandra’s major works been published 
(or even written) by the time he wrote that 
essay to oblige some literature-loving friends in 
Rangocn. But he had no doubt in his mind 
what any good writer should do. 

Saretchandra Chatterji wrote ‘Today I 
wish to remind you especially of this truth 
that really independent and fundamental 
thinking is impossible except througi the 
mothe: tongue...... I have no desire to _ advise 
any literary worker what he should do or not 
do. But I do want to say this much: Please 
earry on your literary efforts constantly 
bearing in your heart that your efforts should 
lead your fellow-countrymen to well-being 
throuzh the door of the mother tongue.” 
(Trans‘ated from the Bengali by the writer of 
this articale). 

The next quarter century ( 1914-19385 of 
Saratchandra’s life—this was the period waen 
all his major literary works came before the 
public—may the considered to provide a 
continuing demonstration by Saratchandza 
himselt of how a writer should follow the path 
of service to the mother tongue prescribed 
by him There would never have beer the 
occasion for celebrating Saratchandra’s birth 
centenary without Saratchandra baving been 
there. The celebration of Saratchandra’s birth 
eentenacy inevitably brings within the focus of 
attention the Bengali language aod literature, 
whick «would not have been the case if 
Srrateaandra had not written in Bengali. 
However, we see the confirmation o’ the 
validity of the. analysis of the factors of 
greatness of a language made by Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan. l 

Sazatchandra was a very self-confident 
writer. He wrote to his childhood ‘riend 


was 
that a writer 
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Pramothanath Bhattacharya in 1913,‘Pramatha, 
will you permit mea boast? If yo would, I 
should like. to tell you something. No one but 
Babi Babu can write a better novel or story 
than me. Itis only when youto believe this 
both by your heart and your intellect, should 
you ever request me to write an essay, story 
or novel.” Rabi Babu meant Rabindranath 
Tagore, who was to receive the Nobel Prize 
for literature in another seven months’ time, 
and who was then striding upon the Bengali 
literary scene like a colossus, and Saratchandra’s 
first book was still to be published, yet he 
could think of writing to his friend that no 
one could write better than him except Rabi 
Rabu. In ninetyone out of hundred cases such 
a boast turns out to be an empty one. But, 
as we know, it did not prove to bea hollow 
boast. -on the other hand it proved to be 
the statement of a fact before its happening. It 
was again his self-confidence as a writer that 
had prompted him to give up the security of a 
government job in Rangoon in April 1916 to 
come back to Calcutta and to give his whole 
time to writing. He was forty years of age and 
was yet to produce any of his major works 
which have made him a significsnt writer. Here 
wás a person who = started life at forty. What 
was more was that he did not sell the copyright 
of his books but depended on the royalty 
earned through sales of those books, while even 
Rabindranath 


such well-known writer like 
Tegore and Kazi Nazrul Islam had to sell the 
copyright of a large number of their works. 


Saratchandra sold the copyright of only two of 
his minor works—Birajbau (Biraj the housewife) 
and Bindur Chhele (Bindu’s son) Saratchandra 
had not passed any examination higher than 
ithe present SSC cxamination. Nevertheless the 
exalted Calcutta University thought it proper 
to make him a paper setter in Bengali at the 


B.A. Examination in 1928 and gave him a gold 


medal in 1923 while Dacca University thought 
it worth its while to confer an honorary 
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doctorate degree on him in 1936. 
Saratchandra’s life (1876-1938) is a demons- 
tration of the heights one can reach through 
service to ones mother tongue, even under the 
adverse circumstances of foreign rule when the 
role of the mother tongue is not given due 
recognition. Unfortunately,—contrary to 
earlier expectations—the mother tongue is yet 
to receive its rightful place in the life 
of the people. In most of the States of 
India—including West Bengal, birtaplace of 
Saratchandra—mother tongue is yet to be the 
language of education, administration and 
highest level. Knowledge of 
the mother tongue isthe least important 
qualification fora person desiring material 


mother tongue has on the other 


success in life in independent India as it wis 
the case in India under British rule. Tie 


hand cone 
under a new onslaught. Helping the cause of 
the mother tongue in every State—-Macathi n 
Maharashtra, Gujarati in Gujarat, Kanada n 
Karnataka, Tamilin Tamil Nadu, Hindi n 
Uttar Pradesh and other Hindi—socakir g 
States, Malayalam in Kerala, Assanese n 
Assam, Oriya in Orissa, Bengali in West Bengal 
and ‘Tripura and ,other languages in thcir 
respective areas—is the best way tc shcw 
respect to the legacy of Saratchandra. TLis 
would call for’ a considerable degree of 
cultural, economic and political self-governance 
of the people. 


SARAT CHANDRA BOSE AND THE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 
IN ASIA 
BIRENDRA PRASAD 


Growth of Communism has been the 
greatest single development in the first half of 
the 20th century Asia but the spread of 
Communist ideology in Asia has taker a long 
process and bit by bit a plethora of incidents 
helped the concretisation of Communist 
ideology in some of the countries of Asia. The 
two nations which first ‘experienced the 
Communist doctrine were China and Vietnam. 
After thé Second World War the pace of 
Communism became very rapid in these two- 
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countries. While in China the Communists 
headed by Mao Tse Tung, Chu Teh anc Chicu 
En Lai were fighting against what they called 
the fascist regime of Generalissimo Chiang Kai 
Shek, the Vietnamese nationalism, wh.ch was 
dominated by the Communists headed by Fo 
Chi Minh, was giving atough fight :o tue 


French imperialists. These developmen.s we-e 
pregnant with far reaching consequences ard 
changed 
Asia. 


the very political landscape of 





indian nationalist leaders did not remain 
indiferent to these developments in the neigh- 
bouzing countries but except Sarat Chendra 


Bosz no other outstanding nationslist leader of 


India could see these developments in proper 
perspective. Diligent and close observer 
of international affairs as he was, Sarat Bose, 
unlize most of his contemporaries in India, 
watchsc these developments with keen interest 
and gave moral support to the Commanist 
movzments in China and Indochina. 

Tke post-Second World War period saw the 
rapid progress of the Communist movement in 
Chira. Inthe postwar years the temporary 
alliance between the Nationalists headed 
by Chiang Kai Shek and the Communists 
headed by Mao Tse Tung began to wither 
awav and the civil war began to disturb the 
unity of China. The of ths 
Kuomintang as permanent ruling caste, the 
deterioration of its hold onthe people into a 
strang-ehold and the alarmingly rapid growth of 
a privileged group within the ruling caste and 
General:ssimo’s crystallised dislike of the Lefzist 
political parties in China fanned the mutual 
distrust between the Communists and the 
Kuomintang.! The Government’ of Chiang Kai 
Shek and the Communists seemed to be prepar- 
ed fcr a showdown. All these disciosures of a 
retregression from democracy were painful to 
Sarat Chandra Bose who expressed grave 
concern over China’s state of affairs. He 
deplorec Chiang Kai.Shek’s attempts to base 
his ralership onthe Party’s power and the 
Armv’s night ignoring the co-operation o* the 
people. Unlike most of the Congress leaders 
and Pt. Nehru who were sympathetic to and 
supporters of Chiang Kai Shek’s government, 
Sara 32cbu congratulated the Chinese Commu- 
nists and regretted that the Indian National 
Congress leaders had never spoken a 
about General Chu Teh, Mao Tse Tung and 
Chou En Lai who, in the eyes of Bose, were 
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meeting of the Progressive Group on the 24th 
September, 1945, Bose condemned Chiang Kai 
Shek’s repressive measures in China to thwart 
the progress of Communism and crit:cised 


Chiang Kai Shek as the “Grand Fascist of the 


East’’.> Bose’s statement seemed to be the 
outcome ofa clear and realistic survey of 
China’s state of affairs because by that time the 
Communists had become a factor to be reckon- 
ed with and future seemed to be in their hands. 
But Bose’s outlook caused wide protest, C. H. 
Lowe, Director of Chinese Ministry of Infor- . 
mation in India, protested against the remarke 
of Sarat Bose. Sarat Eabu issued a Press 
Statement on 28th September, 1945 and reitera- 
ted his views about Chiang Kai Shek and his 
government and said that Chiang Kai Shek had 
failed to honour the agreement which he had 


entered into with the Communists towards 
the end of 1936. Giving an account of the 
works cf Chiang Kai Shek Sarat Babu 


unreservedly characterised Chiang Kai Shek 
and his government as a fascist one.4 

Bose’s realistic survey of the Chinese affairs 
caused annoyance to Pt. Nehru who deplored 
Sarat Babu’s remark about Chiang Kai Shek 
and declared that in this matter Sarat Bose did 
not represent the Congress viewpoint. He 
further pointed out that any person who had 
some knowledge of events knew that during the 
past three and a half years the Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang had gone outof their way 
to help India’s cause even at Ithe cost of some 
temporary injury to their own national interest 
because they thought India’s freedom to be in 
the interests of Chinese and Asiatic freedom. 
When t 1esé Chinese leaders had shown so much 
concern for India, Nehru added, the Indians 
should also be grateful to China and especially 
to Chiang Kai Shek and Madame Chiang. 
Refuting the allegations made by. Sarat Babu 
against the Chinese leaders Nehru pointed out 
that it wasa ‘“‘manifest absurdity’ to call 


“the real patriots of China’.2 Speaking at a Chiang Kai Shek a fascist in view of ail that 
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had happened during the previous years. He 
further stressed the need of mutual goodwill 


between India and China for the future of 


Asia.S Inhis letterto Sardar Patel Nehru 
referred to the statement of Sarat Bose and 
observed that Bose’s statement was likely to 
create unnecessary trouble. Continuing he 
added : “None of us admires all Chiang Kai 
Shek has done. But it does seem to be wrong 
for us to attack him in this way. He happened 
to be the head of the Chinese state and so far 
as India is concerned his attitude has always 
been very friendly’.6 Sardar Patel in his 
reply to Nehru also disapproved of Bose’s 
remark about Chiang Kai Shek.7 

Though Sardar Patel and Nehru 
disapproved Bose’ss outlook was realistic 
as the development in the later years revealed 
Bose was a farsighted statesman who realised 
‘much in advance that Chiang Kai Shek’s 
government would not be able to manage the 
affairs of China any more and the future was 
in store for the Communists -who had become 
a potent factor in China. 

It was his realistic approach to the develop- 
ments in Asia and the spread of the Communist 
movement that actuated him to strongly 
advocate the recognition of the Communist 
regime in China. By 1949 the Communists led 
by Mao Tse Tung and Chou En Lai had 
established their stronghold over China and on 
30th. September 1949 the Peiping Radio 
announced the formation of the People’s Re- 


public of China and the establishmen: of the 
Communist regime there. Unlike most of the 
outstanding publicmen of India Sarat Babu 
jumped forward to express his jubilaticn on the 
formation of the People’s Republic of China. 


To him it was an ‘event of historic imp- 
ortance’’ and the beginning of a “hew era in 
Asiatic history.” He noted with joy the 


ultimate victory of the Communist against what 
he called ‘‘the corrupt, autocratic 


_recognition from:the 


and the 
barbarous Government of Chiang Kai Shek”, f 


He further declared that in this situation it was 
the paramount duty of the Government of In: ia 
to grant immediate recognition to the ?eopih’s 
Republic of China and its Government. He 
admitted that while the granting of rec gnitien 
was within the discretion of states if was not a 
matter of arbitrary will and must be gven ər 
refused in accordance with legai princip_2s. Tre 
People’s Republic of China, with its casital at 
Peiping, Bose observed, had all the qualifica- 
tions of statehood as required by Interrational 
Law and had therefore the right to immediate 
Government cf Ind:a. 
Arguing for the recognition of Red China Bose 
added that even fromthe point of view of 
India’s political interests and conside-atiors, 
recognition of the new government in Cuina 


and the establishment of diplomatic  r:latiois 
with it were highly required. It would bo 
impolitic for the Government of Indiz, Bose 


maintained, to recognise the Chiang Ka Sucl’s 
Government because it had lost its i idepe1- 
dence, ceased to be efective and as a bel_igere it 
party in acivil war, it had been coraplete y 
defeated. To recognise this government was o 
recognise the dead past.- Making an earnest 
appeal to the Government of India to in media- 
tely recognise Communist China Bose 
observed: “Let India accord her reccgniticn 
tu ne living reality in China and let her do :o 
witu alacrity and enthusiasm and lay tLe 
foundations of Sino-Indian collaboration in t.e 
affairs of Asia.’’8 

Upon the establishment of the I eoplc’s 
Republic of China Sarat. Babu sent felic tatio is 
to Mao Tse Tung and the people of China aid 
expressed tue aope that the Chinese leader 
would cement good relations diplomctic aid 
otherwise between China and India and ay tie 
foundation of “Asiatic Bioc for counteracti: g 
machinations of Western imperialisss ard 
freeing all Asiatic countries from foreign 
wuKke’.9 Mao Tse Tung thanked Sara Batu 


ior his greetings to ihe People’s Rep oolic of 
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China and assured him that the Chinese people 
were ready to establish a broad friendship with 
the Indian people and all the oppressed nations 
to oppose imperialist aggression.10 

A practical statesman as he was, Sazat Babu 
was very'anxious over Innia’s delay in accor- 
ding recognition to the People’s Republic of 
Chira. In his Presidential address at the 


Unit2c Socialist Conference held at Calcutta on _ 


28th Ccober, 1949 Sarat Babu expressed grave 
concern over imperialists’ intrigue to 
maintain their hold over the nations o* the 
East by creating the web of Commonwealth and 
Dollar aid. Nevertheless, he was hopeful of 
the ultimate demise of such imperialist tricks. 
He be.ieved that the whole structure of Western. 
imperialist machinations in the East had been 
upset 2y the victory of the People’s Liberation 
Movement in China and the balance had gone 
in favour of Socialism. Expressing his teart- 
felt joy over the establishment of the Commu- 
nist regime in China Sarat Babu hoped that the 
leaders of the People’s Republic of China “will 
lay the “oundations of an Asian Bloc, drive the 
last nail into the coffin of Western imperialism 
in Asia and thereby save the Asian continent 
from being dragged into a third world war.’ll 
He was so eager to cultivate mutual goodwill 
with the new regime in China that he 
urged upon the Government of India to 
immediately recognise Communist China which 
was a reality and criticised the Nehru Gover- 
ment for its “timid submissiveness.to Anglo- 
American diplomcy” which stood in the way 
of its recognising the Communist regime in 
Chine. He however, expressed the hope that 
Pt. Nehru would soon realise it and accord 
reccgiition to Communist China which was a 
silver lining of great significance ‘in tne other- 
wise dark internationl firmament.12 

Not only did he advocate for Communist 
Chine’s immediate recognition but he also 
pleaded forthe inclusion of Hongkong in 
China. Ina signed editorial to the Nation 


-of Vietnam in 


narrated the 
Hongkong and 


dated 13th October. 1949, he 
story of British control over 
declared that Hongkong belonged to China 
and must be restored to her by Britain. He 
asked the British to annul the unequal treaty 
of Nanking by which Hongkong came under 
British control and to surrender to China what 
rightfully belonged to her. He urged upon 
the British people to return Hongkong to 
China and thus to erase a few pages of their 
black record in China.13 

Sarat Babu’s sympathy was not confined to 
the Communist movement in China alone. 
He watched with pleasctre the progress of the 
Communism in Vietnam and expressed his deep 
sympathy with the Communists headed by Ho 
Chi Minh. After the Second world war France 
made serious attempts to reinstitute her 
hegemony over Indochina temporarily relieved 
of French domination during the War period. 
Indian nationalist leaders viewed with alarm 
this “Bourbon Restoration” in Indo-China. 
When the British troops sent to Saigon in late 
September1945 to disarm the Japanese the were 
used by the British to suppress the Vietnamese 
nationalism under the pretext of maintaining 
order, there was a strong protest in India 
especially because there was a contingent of 
Indian soldiers in the British army. Sarat 
Babu was the strongest defender of the cause 
India. Addressing a mass 
meeting Sarat Babu strongly protested against 
the use of Indian troops in French Indochina 
to put down the nationalist movement 
there. 14 l 

Encouraged by India’s sympathy with 
Vietnam Ho chi Minh, the leader of the 
communist dominated Vietnamese nationalist 
movement round which revolved the whole 
Indochinese struggle for Liberation, sent his 
representative in Incia in 1946 to win 


Indians’ sympathy to preventthe repairs of ° 


French planes and the refuelling of the French 
ships.15 Sarat Babu realised Vietanam’s drift 
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towards Communism and therefore argued 
strong and eoncrete support to the Vietnamese. 
In his maiden speech as the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Central Legislative Assembly 
on 2ist January, 1946 Sarat Babu made a 
sca thing attack on the British India Goverment 
for fighting not only for perpetuating their own 
hold on India but also to perpetuate the 
domination ofthe French imperialists over 
“Vietnam. He further stated that India had 
never dipped her handsin her ceighbours’ 
blood and India did not desire to doso. It 
was British imperialism, represented by the 
imperialist government and their agents in 
India who had compelled the Indiars to dip 
their hands in their neghbour‘s blood in 
Vietnam. He further asked for the immediate 
withdrawal of Indian soldiers and Indian 
seamen from Indochina. 16 On 3rd 
January, 1947 Sarat Bose urged the patriotic 
Indians to fight side by side with the 
Indochinese against the French troops. He 
further pointed out that the Incochmese 
struggle was a part of the Asiatic struggle for 
liberation from Western domination; therefore 
it was also India’s struggle and Indians must 
rush to the rescue of the Vietnamese people 
and join as volunteers in thelr thousands and 
tens of thousands, and _ assist the heroie 
Indochinese.17 He held that it was in 
Indochina that the battle for Asiatic freedom 
-was being fought and that the defeat of Freenh 
imperialism in Indochina would mean the 
liberation of Asia. He warned the Indians and 
the Asiatics that defeat of the Indochinese 
Republic at the hands of the French imperialist 
would mean consolidation of western imperia- 
lism in Asia. As the fate of India 
linked up with the fate of Indochina. Indian 
freedom could only be conceived in the 
backgoround of Asiatic freedom. 
asked the Indians to pool their resources to 
help the Vietnamese because Asia’s future 


Was 


He further- 


including that of India was being decided oa 
the battle field of Vietnam. It was time, Fe 
declared, that Indian youngmen should pley 
their part and shed their blood in ccmmen 
with the youth of Indochina for buildiig tre 
structure of Asiatic freedom. He acmitted 
the inability of the Goverment of Irdia in 
rendering armed assistance to the Indochincse 
Republic but he also pointed ow that 
there was nothing to prevent an Indian 
Volunteer Army from taking their stand alorg 
side the Vietnam Republican Forces ard 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with them for 
the common battle of Asia.18 Sarat Caandra 
Bose also supported the all India S-uden-.s 
Congress in its appeal to the nterin 
Goverment of India to bring diplomati;: pres- 
Sure on France to recognise the Republic of 
Vietnam and its resolve to observe Vietnz:m Day 
on 2lst January,1947 to explain the sign ficance 
of the Vietnamese struggle. In a press 
Statement Sarat Bebu congratulated the cll 
India Students Congress on its decision ʻo 
support the: Vietnam forces with student 
volunteers and materials in their struggie 
against Freneh imperialists and appealed to the 
students and the generat public all over tuc 
country to observe Vietnam Day on 2lst 
January, 1947 with all due. solemnity aid he p 
in all possible ways to raise, train and equ.p 
Inviao Volunteer Army which would ake :ts 
staud alongside the Vietnam Republican 
forces.19 

on February, 9, 1947 Sarat Chandra Bose 
requested Pt. Nehru’s help to senda 
Volunteer expeditionary force anda nedical 
mission to Indochina but this request was 
rejected by Neuru on te ground that it woud 
raise international issues and the Government 
of India could not do that. Sarat Babu was 
pained to hear the evasive reply of Pt, Neh-u 
and refuted that his request would raise 
international issues. Bose further pointed 
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out that if the Government of India`‘for 
reasons of its own,” wished to adopt a policy 
of nonintervention, the Jeast it ought to do 
was to allow “Indian Lafayettes to proceed 
to Viernam’.20 Pt. Nehrn on the other hand, 
was a biz cautious ‘in expressing his sympathy 
with Indochina. and hence he met partially the 
demands of Ho Chi Minh to prevent the 
repairs of French planes and the refuelling of 
the French ships. On 18th February, 1947 Pt. 
Nehre cisclosed in the Legislative Assembly 
that the Government of India was taking 
steps 70 limit the number of French aircraft 
which might fiy across India and to cxercise 
stricter control in the future. But he also 
admit-ed that although operational and combat 
type aircraft were not allowed to fly accross 
India, air ambulance and other requirements 
on beir onward passage out of India vere 
allowed to do so.21 This ban on French air- 
craft imposed by Nehru’s interim Government 
was maca Jess extensive then the ban impcsed 


by the same Government on dutch aircraft ` 


on the:r way to Indonesia which reflected 
Nehru’s discrimination in his sympathy with 
Indon :sia and Indochina. 

It was in context of India’s attitude towards 
Indochinese struggle for independence and the 
spreac of Communist movement in China and 
Indock:na that the views of Sarat Babu differed 
from >t. Nehru, who was the architect of the 
Congress foreign outlook and who assumed 
the charge of External Affairs in the’ Interim 
Goverzment in the  post-independence 
India. Whereas:Nehru was a bit cautious in 
expres ing his sympathy with Indochina Sarat 
Babu cesired to give unqualified support to 
the Victnamese nationalists. The Commurist 
nature of the Vietnamese nationalism, perhaps, 
made Mehru along with other Indian leaders, 
cautions and alert in his sympathy with 
Vietnam’s struggle. Undoubtedly Nehru was 
critical of the French imperialist policies end 
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was sympathetic to Indochina’s struggle but he 
was abit cautious tecausehe wanted to 
strengthen the forces of nationalism without 
Strengthening the forces of Communism in 
Indochina. For this sort of attitude Nehru’s 
personal experiences were responsible. The 
role of the Indian Communists during the 
Quit India Movement in 1942 and shocked Pt. 
Nehru and made him alert about the 
Communist movement.22 This cautious 
attitude on the part of Nehru was responsible 
for his qualified support to Vietnamese nation- 
alists whereas he gave unqualified support to 
the non-communist Indonesians fighting the 
same battle against imperialism as that of the 
Indochinese. 


The policies of these two stalwarts also 
differed in the context of the post-war develo- 
ments in China. Pt. Nehru was very alert 
about the spread of Communism in China and 
he advocated for the friendship with Chiang 
Kai Shek. On the other hand, Sarat Bose 
realised China’s sand Vietnam’s drift towards 
Communism and therefore he argued for 
strong and concrete support to the Vietamese 
and forthe immediate recognition of the 
People’s Republic of China, a policy that would 
have helped much in bringing the Indians 
closer tothe Vietnamese and the Chinese. 
The developments of the subsequent years 
amply revealed the practical approach `of 
Sarat Babu towards the Communist movement 
in Asia. . 

Sarat Babu’s strong and earnest support to 


the Communist movemant in China and 
Vietnam has raised a pertinent issue. Was 
Sarat Bose a Communist? The balanced 


study of Sarat Babu wouid reveal that he was 
not a Communist. He was also critical of - 
the role the Communist Party of India had 
played during the Quit India Movement in 
1942. But he was pro-communist in his 
outlook. Asked by pressmen on 6th August, 
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1949 whether he would admit the Communist 
Party of-India in his proposed plan for Leftist 
Consolidation he clearly stated that he was 
opposed to the policies of the Communist 
Party of India but he was not opposed to 
Communism.23 At a time when the publicmen 
in India feared to be labelled as Communist 
or pro-communist Sarat Bose openly suppor- 
ted the Communist movemeuts in China and 
Vietnam. His sympathy for these two 
countries was largely due to his procommunist 
leanings. 

But Sarat Babu’s urge for friendship with 
China and Vietnam was not the outcome of 
his pro-cOmmunist leanings alone. He was a 
practical and a close observer of International 
politics. His realistic approach and his firm 
grip over the pace of developments in Asia 
made him convinced that both Vietnam and 
China were to become Red and when they 
actually became Red it was in the interests of 
India to recognise this reality however bitter 
it might be. Thus, unlike most of the outstand- 
ing publicmen in India, Sarat Babu noted 
with favour the growth'of Communist move- 
ment in Asis, and the later history. proved 
the correctness of Bose‘s assessment of the 
Communist movement in the continent. 
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DIVERSIFICATION VERSUS TARGET MARKETING* 
iL, S. SAXENA 


The geographic distribution of a country’s 
external trade has been analysed by a number 
of economists to find out whether there is any 
systematic relationship between the instability 
of the country’s export receipts and the number 
of its export markets. 

The extreme dependence on a single market 
tends to increase fluctiiations in the country’s 
exporis, as the vagaries of economic activity in 
that market will have strong repercussions in 
the country’s export trade. On the other hand, 
if export markets are numerous, the slump -in 
one market is likely to be counter-balanced by 
a boom in another, thus ‘stabilising the total 
export receipts to a considerable, extent. The 
theoretical justification of the argument for 
diversification for stabilisation of export 
markeis can be provided with reference to what 
is known as “Tobin Markowitch theory of 
portfolio management.” This theory states 
that the more diversified are the assets, she less 
is the amount of risk involved, provided the 
assets are not highly inter-correlated. Similarly, 
the less will be fluctuations in export receipts, 
the more diversified are the, export markets, 
proviced the export markets are independent of 
each ather. 

Empirical investigation of this supposed 
relationship is rather scanty. Both Hirschman 
and Michaely have studied the geographic 
concentration of exports and imports of a large 
number of countries (1). But the relationsbip 
between the geographic concentration of 





*The anthor takes it as a pleasant part of 
his duty to express his gratitune to Dr. P. S5. 
Sexena, Reader & Head. Department of 
Economics for his assistanee in the pre- 
paration of this paper. — ' 


exports of a country and the degree of -instabi- 
lity in its export receipts was not investigated. 
Correlation : 

This aspect was discussed by Coppock. 
This analysis is based on a cross-section data 
for 83 countries. The correlation coefficient 
found between the export instability index and 
the regional concentration index is only 13. He 
concludes that “a systamatic relation between 
export instability and regiona] export concen- 
tration, as measured by Hirschman index, does 
not exist. Stability of export proceeds is not 
likely to be affected one way or another by 
changing the regional ‘mix’ of exports. This is 
an important variable, from the point of view 
of national policy for it is within the power of 
the governments to change the direction of 
trade.(2). 

His conclusion is, however, vitiated by the 
fact that he calculated the regional concentra- 
tion index by using the IMF regional classifi- 
tion, which groups all the countries of the world 
into 10 regions. 
bias. For example even if a country is 
exporting to a large number of countries but 
all of which are in, say, sterling area, Coppocks 
index will show that the country’s geographic 
concentation is maximum, while, in fact, it is 
not so. To avoid this bias, arising from 
ageregation, he should have taken each country 
separately, while calculating the concentration 
index, 


Massel also has studied this aspect.(3) He. 


used a multiple regression model on ‘cross- 
section data for 55 countries. The dependent 
variable is the instobility index of export 
receipts, and the independent variables, apart 
from the regional index are 


t 


concentration 


This procedure introduces 


in 
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commodity concentration index, share of food 
in the total exports of a country, share of raw 
materials in total exports, the domestic 
consumption ratio, the export market share 
coefficient, value of merchandise in current US 
dollars and a dummy variable for the stage of 
development ofacountry. The results show 
that the geographic distribution of exports is 
not animportant determinant of a countrys 
export instability,’ The regression. coefficient 
of this variable is. 
(0.27). 
This observation about Coppocks calcula- 
tion of the concentration index!is equally 
applicable to Massel’s analysis. The major 
deficiency of both Coppock’s and Masseľs 
analysis is that they o tried to analyse the 
fluctuations in the aggregate export receipts of 
a country with reference to the directional 
pattern of export trade. This procedure is, 
prima facie, suspect because the structure of 
the export trade will have more impact on 
fluctuations, than the geographic distribution 
of exports. A better wayto eliminate ,the 
influence of the export structure and isolate 
the impact of directional pattern on~instability 
will be to disaggregate the date. Analysis of 
fluctuations of a comparable group of products, 
which are likely to face similar supply and 
demand conditions, will be more meaningful. 
The present exercise, based on India’s 
engineering sector, takes note of this aspect. 
The objective here is to make a cross sectional 
study ofa number of engineering items, 
presently being exported. The items under 


analysis are all light engineering goods, so that 


the supply-demand curves facing them are 
broadly similar. Prima facie, it is expected 
that the export receipts from product, X, 
which is going to large number of markets. 


‘O14 with atratio of. 


_ individual 


should be more stable than receipts, accru ng 


from product Y, which is being expo-ted to 
only a few countries. To test the hypothes.s, 
the export figures published by the Engmeering 
Export Promotion Counilare utilsed for 
constructing an export instability index ard 
a market concentration index. Instzbility is 
defined as the anuual fluctuations in expert 
receipts corrected for trend. The period of 
observation is 1966-67 to 1971-72. However, 
out of twenty products analysed herz, oily 
seven show a trend. So instability index2s 
have been calculated for these itemsin tue 
following way. A linear trend is fitted to tae 
export data and residuals between tue 
estimated and the actual values are calculated. 
The standard deviation of the residaals is 
taken asthe instability index. For other 
items, where no trend could be fitted, s anda-d 
deviation of the actual export receipts are 
taken as the instability index. 

The market concentration index is calcul- 
ated by using what is known as ‘Hecfindsal 
index” which is defined asthe sum of al 
N shares : 

C-Sum of 
from 1 to N 

The maximum theoretical value of this 
measure is 1 ; this will prevail when all expor s 
are going to only one market. The mmimun 
with given N. (i.e. the number of export 
markets) is IN. This will be the case when 
the same amount of exports is going to each 
individual market.(4) In this exercise, each 
market’s share is calculated 
separtely in contrast to all previous work, 
cited earlier, where countries were grouped 
into a few regions, thereby introducing bias 
due to aggregation. Date used is for the 
year 1968-69. 


square of Y: wherei varies 
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TABLE 1: CONCENTRATION AND INSTABILITY INDEXES 


Concentration 


Product Group — 
Index 
(1) (EH) 
Wood. Screws 612 
Radios and parts 554 
Aluminium Foils 450 
Sanitari fittings 433 - 
Water fittings 386 
Knitting machines 303 
Storage batteries 301 
Steel trunks 237 
Agricultural implements 234 
Electric fans and parts ` 205 
Locks and padlocks 172 
Cutlery - 158 
Sewing machines 140 
Air Compressors 132 
Dry batteries 128 
Razor blades 126 
Aluminium utensils 102 
EPNS Ware 099 
Steel furniture 086 
073 


Results of the statisical computations are 


shown in the’Table 1. 
market concentration 


TV shows the respective 
The ranks of the products 
columns 


indexes. 
are shown in 


group tend be 


indexes 
export 


Column II shows the `. 
while column 


instability 
groups 


TII and V. If the 


hypothesis that export receipts from a product 
more volatile if 


being exported to only a few countries, 


the same is 
there 


will be a positive correlation between the two 
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Rank Instability Rank 
Index 

(111) (IV) (V) 
l 9.75 9 
2 7.70 10 

3 6.08 15 

4 3.34 19 

5 15.05 . 5 

6 6.81 . 12 

7 20.15 3 

8 6.31 13 

a 6 09- 14 
10 22.76 Ji 
41 15.88 4 
12 14.80- 6 
13 20.29 9 
14- 12.08 7 
15 6.85 11 
16 6.85 11 
17 10.58 8 
18 4.68 16 
19 4,00 17 
20 3.96 18 

‘a-+bx CI has been fitted, where XI and Cl 


is the export instability index and the market 
concentration index respectively. The regre- 
ssion coefficient has a negative sign and the 
value of the correlation coefficient is close 
‘TO Zero, 

Thus, both the tests confirm that there is 
no systematic relationship between the 
fluctations in the export receipts froma product 
and the number of markets to which it is being 


series. Two tests have been carried out on 
the data to verily this hypothesis. Furst, 
. Spearman’s Rank Correlation Coefficient has 
been computed. The value of the coefficient 
turns cuz to be positive, in line with the above 

value of Rs. being 20. But 
that the value of the Rs. is 
As a second test, 


hypothesis, the 
test shows 

statistically not significant. 
a linean regression equation of the form XI 


exported. This conclusion has obvious 
implications for the theory of International 
marketing. The theory of international 


marketing says that whena firm has limited 
resources, both financial and managerial it would ' 
be wise for the firm tọ select target markets 
and concentrate its marketing efforts in these 
markets. The only objection tha: could be 
raised against this suggestion is one the ground 
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of sales stabilsation through market diversifica- 
tion. Statistical results present here cast 
doubt on the diversification argument. Thus, 
the concept of target marketing seems to have 
more practical relevance than the argument 
for market diversification. l 
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TASTE AND POLITICAL PARTIES IN INDIA 
A STUDY IN INTERACTIONS 


ASHOKE MUSTAFI 


Caste happens to  beone of the most 
retrograde and traditional of India’s institu- 
tions. As an element of stability it apparently 
survives as an obsolete and non-political 
structure in our large and pervasive traditional 
sector. It serves to provide to our politics, 
paradoxically enough, a structure of divisions 
as also a cohesive element often absorbing 
tensions and frustrations. In Indian Society, 
interests are, for all we know, not very clearly 
differentiated and organised. A kind of 
strange apathy towards formal power is to be 
usually traced to such traditional centres of 
social gravity, there High status is ‘mostly 
associated with political power. Our (rural 


masses again over the decades, have learnt tc 


imbibe the language of traditional politics 
which centres mainly around caste or 
community. : 


But happily, India has, of late demonstrated 
a sort of propensity to transform her trad tional 
corporate structures. Our hide-bound castes 
also seem, of late, to provide a functionel 
linkage with political parties, particulerly ia 
the lower reaches of the rural areas. A stead 
penetration of castes in India into the political 
arena does appear to be a recent phenonmenor. 
This could be properly appreciated if w2 car2 
to relate our politics meaningfully to th: 


social infra-structure. Such efforts at relating 
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the twe would perhaps give us insight into 
the almost imperceptible yet steady intertwining 
of modernism and tradition, as well. 

Parties tend working as they do as so many 
independant variables ` to bring castes into 
modern politics through linking the rural 
mass-electorate with our parliamentary 
democracy. There is no gain saying however 
that the Indian political parties have managed 
to provide a medium for caste aspirations for 
being brought into the vortex of moderna 
politics. Itis thus interesting to study the 
party system in India in terms of its interconn- 


ections with the social infra-structure. 
Manipulation of caste support by our 
politica: parties for electoral and other 


purposes. is a matter of recurring post indepe- 
ndence experience with us. There could 
hardly be any doubt as to the fact that 
competitive politics in India has largely drawn 
caste ott of its non-politcal context and lent 
it for scmetime past a uew statusias it were. 
By organising their support on the basis of 
pockets of caste influence, our political parties 
have managed to blend tradition with 
modernity. Itis pretty obvious that because 
of the absence of organised articulation of 
interest or because of a sort of a pluralistic 
stagnation in our society parties in India 
happen to play a functional role with 
in the political system. ~ Politicisation 
of castes and Community groups in 
secular terms has if experience is any guide 
contributed in some measure to the stability 
sustenance of our political system. Besides 


' modernity and 


this politicisation process i has been found to 


help towards transforming the traditional 


view of caste in India. 


Our traditional caste system has become a 
distinct category to be reckoned with in this 
process towards steady ‘modernisation. For 
one thing or another, the traditional caste 
system in India is considerably eroded through 
constant enteraction with politics; it has so to 
say gone in for a decisive role-differentiation 
lately. Political factions come to rely these 
days on caste base politicians in the local 
areas are in their turn’ found to be busy in 
mobilisng caste gaoups in order to organise 
their power. To be sure, castes turn out in 
this politicisation process as catalysts, facilitat- 
ing unawares perhapsa marked fusion of 
tradition. Some parties in 
India are manifestly caste-oriented while some 
others make overt appeals to some caste or 
community in terms of ideology, sentiment 
and interest. There area number of caste- 
association in India 'whose political interest 
and influence isas yet considerable, Caste, 
for all we know, an element of tradition-has 
become distinctly politicised under the impact 
of the development of party politics in India. 
We could hardly overlook the fact that caste 
in India has become somewhat instrumental 
in recent times, in the matter of growihg 
political socialisation as well as in largely 


conditioning our governing. elite. In that 
sense. government in our country is more often. 
than not a prisoner of society. 
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THE DESIRABILITY OF THE ROLLING PLANNING IN INDIA 
GHANSHYAM PURBEY 


The newly constituted Planning Commision 
at its meeting on the 10th September, 1977 
took important decisions regarding ‘planning 
in India. The first was the closing of the 
Fifth Five Year plan one year earlier than its 
actual life. The second was the proposed 
introduction of the concept of the Rolling 
Plan from the Ist April, 1978 i.e. from the 
Sixth Five Year Plan. Itis claimed. that 
these decisions were taken to facilitate the 
Janta Party Government fulfil its promise of 
‘bread with liberty’ made to the people in its 
Election Manifesto through the method of the 
rolling Plan. In this paper we propose to 
discuss theoretically the concept of the rolling 
plan in Section I and operationally the suita- 
bility and desirability of the rolling plan in 
Section II. 


Section I 
Planning, as we know, is a continuous long 
term process of conscious and deliberate 
efforts to achieve eertain well defined social or 
nationai goals. These long term goals are stated 


_ in the Perspective Plan, which is generally 


divided into a few Medium Term Plans of four, 
five orsix years‘ duration. Each medium 
term plan is further sub-divided into annual 
plans. The targeted goals are attempted to be 


- achieved both through the methods of fixed 


and rolling plans. 
Fixed Planning Method 

Under the method of the fixed planning 
there is a fixed planning-base, a fixed planning 
horizon and fixed plan-targets for the final 
year as well as for the intervening years 


(between the base-year and: the final year). ' 
These targets, however, are not static and are 


subject to mid term and annual variations 
Thus there isa limited scope for flexibility 
under the fixed planning’ method. 
Rolling Planning Method 

Under the rolling planning there is unlimitec 
scope for flexibility as the planning-base, plan- 
ning- horizon, plan-targets etc. keep on piling 
or changing. That is, under the rolling planning 
every year anew medium term plan aad an 
annual plan for the first year of that medium 
term plan are formulated on the basis of the 
past performance and the future prospects of 
the economy. Under this system of plaaning 
in India, projections for the next five years and 
for the first year of that five .year plan wil be 
made. Thus there will always be a five year 
plan without a fixed five year span. 
Prerequisites of the Rolling Plans 

The system of the rolling planning recuires 
a very efficient annual monitoring aystem requi- 
ring collection, compilation and analys:s of 
the important information or data regarding 
the progress of the individual projects in major 
sectors, diagnosis of under or over fulfilment 
of various plan targets, quick short-term 
forecasting and consequent steps required for 
their corrections in the economy. These in 
their turn necessiate the existence of the exper- 
tise capabilities of the planning-agencie.. for 
assessing the situation. and taking decisions 
and the presence of a dedicated administrative 


machinery for implementing the decisions 


quickly. That is, the inter-temporal rclling 


planning is a very complex process which 
requires both appropriate technical and ad- 
ministrative agencies and their personncl for 
quick ‘formulation and efficient implem=2nta- 
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tion of the rolling plans. Thus there is un- 


- limited flexibility in the rolling planning, which 


is absent in the fixed planning. As a matter 
of fact, it provides “a built in capacity to 
correct mistakes” (1) which sare likely to 
emerge inevitably fror some discrepancics 
between forecasts and actualities. A.ZAUBER- 
MAN has also _ stated,”’...the dichotomy of 
short and long term planning is laagely in- 
conflict with reality if only because in real 
life, information-flows of relevance are in- 
extricably interwoven. Rolling planning would 
integrate them and take care of the dyna- 
mic equilibrium in the continuous process 
of structural change in the economy.” (2) 
Thus we see that the rolling planning isa 
dynamic concept, which provides not only 
unlin ted flexibility but also self-correction of 
mistakes in the process of planning. 


Section II 


Ttough theoretically the rolling planning 
is undoubtedly superior to the fixed planning 
method, tyet operationally it is unsuitable for 
India in her present stage of planned develop- 
ment for the:following reasons : 

Past Experience of rlaoned Development in 
india 

India started the 
development since April, 1951. The main 
objectives of the successive “fixed’, five year 
plans have been changing to cope with the 
changing requirements of the Indian economy. 
For example, the unexpected success of the 
agricultural First Plan led to the capita! goods- 
orlented industrial Second Plan. The actual 
annual growth-rate was fairly satisfactory during 
the fizst decade of planning in India. But the 
relative neglect of the „agriculture and allied 
sectars and 
capital goods-oriented import-substitution 
industrialisation during the Second Plan 
period gave rise to pricesrise, deficit on trade 


planned efforts of 


relatively over-emphasis on the , 


account and growing backlog of unemploy- 
ment. Hence the Third Plan rightly emphasi- 
sed the balanced development of agriculture 
and industry for/self-sustained growth in the 
economy. But two foreign aggressions 
( Chinese aggression in 1962 and Pakistani 
ageression in 1965 ), death of two prime minis- 
ters ( Pt. Nehru and Lal Bahadur Shastri ) and 
two unprecedented drought and famine like 
situations in many parts of India, resulted 
in political and economic instabilities in the 
country. Asa result, the performance of the 
economy was the worst during the Third Plan 
period, Hence the proposed Fourth Plan was 
scrapped and planning was suspended for 
three years ( 1966—67 to 1968—69 ) during 
which we had the so-called annual plans. 
The revised Fourth Plan emphasised agricul- 
ture and allied activities, population control, 
export promotion and completion of the capi- 
tal goods projects started from the Second. 
Plan period. But the performance of the 
economy did not improve very much. Problems 
like stagnation in industries, growing trade- 
deficits, backlog of unemployment and 
inequality in the distribution of income 
continued during the Fourth Plan period. 
Hence the Ffth Plan aimed at the removal of 
poverty and attainment of self-reliance’ as the 
twin objectives of planning in India. But-the 
inflationary price-rise, growing unemployment 
and inequalities etc. have continued in the 
economy. 


Thus, we see that -the successive fixed five 
year plans objectives;have been changing to 
cope with the changing requirements of the 
economy. These five year plans have been 
subject to mid term appraisals but they have 
been revised only when a crisis occured in the 
economy. However, these revisions have been 
prowing in the last two five year plans. Hence 
the Planning Commission proposes to bring the 
desired annual flexibility in the planning through 
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the rolling plans. Under this method of planning, 


instead of revising the targets in mid term and 
only when acrisis is imminent, the Planning 
Commission proposes to revise the targets 
thoroughly every year. As aresult, there 
would be adequate flexibility in the planning 
to meet the changing requirements of the 
economy. Butin view of the planned perfor- 
mance of the Indian economy in recent years, 
the rolling five year plans are bound to be an 
utter failure. The Fifth Plan came in opera- 
tion from April 1974, the final draft of it could 
be published as late as inthe third year of 
the Fifth Plan. In the light of the unnecessary 
delay in the formulation of the five year plan in 
India inthe recent past, we can ourselves 
imagine the prospects of formulating annual 
and five year rolling plans in the future. 


Inadequate pre-requisites of the Rollin: Plans 
in Fadia. . 

Prof. Raj Krishna, a member of the 
Planning Commission, has himself accepted 
that the new rolling plans would require 
continuous assessment of the on-going projects 
faster rate of flow of published data from the 
planning unit to the Planning Commission, 
improvement in the evaluation system, quick 
formulation of new projections and proper co- 
ordination between the Planning Commission 
and Union and state governments. These 
pre-requisites of the rolling plan, as also 
mentioned in section-I, are 
developed planned economies. They are 
inadequate in India today. India does not 
possess either the expertise, capabilities of 
technical ‘and administrative agencies or their 


found in the 


personnel for collection, compilation and 
analysis of data required for quick formulation 


and efficient implementation of the rolling 
plans. 
Inadequate Resource Mobilization 

Even if we assume that the Janta Party 


Government is well aware of the past mistakes 
6 


and is fully determined to fulfil its  >romises 
made tothe people through the proposed 
rolling plans, none can deny the fect he 
successive rolling plans would be formula ed 
with the resources easily available in he 
economy because these plans would bz based 
on the performance of the previous annal 
plan. Hence no serious efforts would be made 
for mobilization of additional resources 
required for rapid economic development. 


Limited Flexibility in the plan 

The much emphasized flexibility n toe 
rolling planning would be restricted to 
programmes in the private sector, which 
accounts at present for only one-third of tie 
plan outlay. The remaining two-thirds of plin 
outlay are used on projects, which hav2 mcre 
than one year’s gestation-lag inthe pub ic 
sector. Such projects are subject to orly 
marginal variations. Thus when two-thir is 
ofthe plan outlay can be changed orly 
marginally, the remaining one third cannot ve 
changed very much because of the n2cessi y 
of maintaining the internal consistency 09! 
the plan. 
Conclusion 

In view of the above analysis, it is abund- 
antly clear that though conceptually  rollirg 
planning method is undoubtedly better then 
the fixed planning method, yet operational y 
it is unsuitable for the developing country lile 
India in her present stage of planned deveio] - 
ment. As the planning horizons under tle 
successive rolling plans would be changing, the 
politcal leadership in the country at all leve.s 
would get an excellent opportunity to evaaz 
their commitments. The governments at various 
levels would try to bridge the gap betwee. 
aspirations of the people and achievements c` 
the plan not by raising the level of asp.ratior. 
of the people but by lowering ‘the level cr 
aspirations of the people. The governmen: 
would try to manage the economy with existing 
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resources and methods of control. As a 
result, the rolling plans would be transformed 
into the rolling annual budgets. Under the 
circumstances, the proposed introduction of 
the rolling plans from April 1978 seems to be a 
well calculated plan of the vested interests in 
the Janta Party to banish planning 
from India. 
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WILFRED OWEN’S INFLUENCE ON THREE GENERATIQNS 
OF POETS 


Prof. SASI BHUSAN DAS, Ex-Director, Institute of English, Calcutta 
( Continued, from previous issue ) 


This new vision and new life binds man 
and Nature ina common ‘pattern of harmony. 
But what of that? It dose not prevent fresh 
conflicts brewing in the world and the lines 
that follow may embody a presentiment of the 
Second World War which was only three 
years away : l 

And we hear upon the sodden floor 

Below, the boarhound and the boar 

Pursue their pattern as before 

But reconciled among the stars. 

The image of ‘The trilling wire in the 
blood...Appeasing long forgotten wars’ may be 
an echo in variation of Owen’s the summer 


ooze into their veins/Like an injected drug 
for their bodies ‘pains’ (Spring Offensive ). 
The following lines from Owen’s The .End 
strike a pessimistic note which was inevitable 
in Owen’s case, 


My ancient scars shall not be glorified 

Nor my titanic tears, the sea, be dried 

The idea—modified into a note of optimism 
natural in peacetime after a lapse of eighteen 
years at the end of the First World War—of 
the above lines appears to be echoed in 
Eliot’s 

The trilling wire in the blood 
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Sings below inveterate scars 

Appeasing long forgotten wars. 

The lines ‘The dance along the artery...the 
figured leaf’ may be an elaboration of the 
image suggested-by Owen in his Futility : 

Think how it wakes the seeds— ` 

Woke, once. the clays of a cold star. 

In both extracts -is hinted the idea of the 
evolution of life, through a rhythmic pattern, 
both in man and Nature'the influence of the 
sun. But the idea, which is explixit in Owen’s 
lines, is implicit in Eliot’s, but clear enough. 
The sun, as the ‘life giving principle of the 
universe, causes the blood to flow in our 
veins as it does the vital sap of the plant to 
‘ascend’ in the leaf as/from above the sunlight 
‘dances upon the figured leaf’, But in the 
context of the war Owen puts the question : 
“Was it for this the clay grew tall?’ A simi- 
lar interrogation is implied in the closing lines 
of Eliot’s lyric: Why this rhythmic dance of 
life in man and Nature at allif we are to ‘hear 
upon the sodden floor/Below, the boarhound 
and the boar/Pursue their pattern as before ? 
And we can see that this interrogation is also 
appropriate in the context of the Second World 
War which is, as thas been suggested above, 
foreshadowed in the image of the boarhound 
and the boar pursuing their pattern as 
before. 

Incidentally, another point of resemblance 
between Eliot’s lyric and Owen’s Futility may 
be noted here. Owen’s Futility is a sonnet, 
so is also, in a sense, Eliot’s lyric except that 
it has an extra line in addition to the normal 
fourteen lines of a sonnet. Again, neither 
Eliot nor Owen follows the usual pentametri- 
cal lines and the rhyme schemes ( Petrarchan 
or Shakespearian ) of a regular sonnet. For 
their basic metres, both Eliot and Owen use 
tetrametrical lines with some variations of 
trimetrical ones. Owen makes use of four 
clearly trimetrical limes which follow a 


definite pattern: the first and last lines of 
the two parts into which the sonnet is diviced 
are found to be trimetrical. Eliot, on che 
other hand, makes use of only two tr-metr:cal 


‘lines viz. the first and third lines. “he 
trimetrical lines/in each lyric are noed 
below : 

Eliot. : 


(1) Garlic and sapphires in the mud 

(2) The trilling wire in the blood 
Owen :— 

(1) Move him into the sun 

(2) The kind old sun will Enow 

(3) Think how it wakes the seeds 

(4) To break earth's sleep a. all 

In his lyric Eliot makes use of rhynes, 
but they do not follow any regular scheme 
whereas Owen’s para-rhymes, which are 
consistently used throughout the soni ct. 
follow a definite scheme of ‘his owr inv2n- 
tion : ababccc/dedefff. 


East Coker(1940) 

The content ofthe second gquar-et East 
Coker (1940) is apparently under the dirzct 
shadow of the second World War. Writ.en 
in the second year of World Wer H this 
quartet contains, as we may reasonably expect. 
a larger proportion of war symbolism tlan 
Burnt Norton does. 

It may be observed that the Four Quartets 
was not conceived as a sequence from the stert. 


“Burnt Norton grew out of fragments discarced 


from a draft of Murder inthe Cathedral; oaly 
in written East CoKer did Eliot envision a set of 
four’83 A link between the first two quartets 
is provided by the similarity of imager7in he 
opening lyrics of their second movemerts. 
Matthiessen has rightly pointed out chat -he 


lyric in the second movement of Burnt Nor on 


‘js echoed perhaps too closely in Eas: Co:er 
IY’.34 But the lyric in the second movement 
of East Coker is, unlike that in the corrs- 
ponding movement in Burnt Norton whch 
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symbolises the rhythmic dance of life in man 
and Nature in a harmonious pattern, concerned 
as Kristian Smidt has pointed out, ‘with the 
antithesis of pattern and chaos’85 and symbo- 
lical of the forces of disintegration and 
disorder that prevailed at the outbreak of the 
Second World War. 

But in relation to the two world wars, the 
two lyrics referred to above havea further 
significance. The lines following the opening 
lyric of the second movement of Burnt Norton 
show, svmbolically, that ‘the still point of the 
turning world’ was achieved at about 1936, the 
date of composition of the poem. But when 
the theme of the lyric in Burnt Norton II is 

somewhat echoed in the corresponding move- 
ment in East Coker it is to presenta different 
picture of the world which, now in 1940, when 
the poem was written, has again begun to turn 
with its ‘still point’ (peace established in the 
post-1914 war period) having been lost as the 
Second World War siepped into its second 
vear. And the picture of the world presented 
is, therefore, one of chaos and antithesis of the 
pattern, as some critics have rightly pointed 
out. The observations of some of the critics 
on this lyric in East Coker IL will be of parti- 
cular relevance her 

Prof. Grover Smith says: “The world of 
man, like the elements, is also at war. But the 
greatest battle is waged between the destruc- 
tive and the creative in the universe, typified by 
the late-autumn victory of Scorpio over the 
sun—a victory foreshadowing the ultimate 
cosmic death when the sun and moon shall 
finally ‘go down’,’’86 

Later inthe same passage Prof. Smith 
remarks: “Some critics read the lyric Strophe 
as a description of ‘chaos’.V 

Miss Helen Gardner remarks upon this 
lyric thus : 

“The lyrical passage with which the second 

movement opens contradicts both the rigid 

order and the stillness of the first. The 


idea of the pattern is rejected, but so is the 
idea of peace. The seasons are all disordered 
Spring thunder pealsin November; the 
flowers of high summer jostle those of 
spring and winter. ‘There is war too among 
the constellations, ending with the apo- 
calyptic vision of the end of the world, 
burnt out to an icy cinder. But this roman- 
tic vision of chaos the poet rejects, fora 
plain. almost prosaic, statement of the same 
chaos in the life of the individual. There 
too we may find no ordered sequence, 
pattern or development.”’87 

In the most unambiguous terms the bearing 
of the Second World War on the lyric has 
been brought out by Kristian Smidt in the 
following words : 

“The second movement, on the other hand, 

describes the chaos and frustration, the lack 

of meaningful pattern, which were vividly 
demonstrated at the outbreak of the Second 

World War. The evolutionists and belje- 

vers in progress had promised something 

better; but one canrot base one’s beliefs 
on empirical knowledge or on theories 

which are artificially imposed on life...” 88 

Thus can see that lyric in Burnt Norton 
emphasises the rhythmic dance of life in -the 
human world and in Nature with the cons- 
equent attainment of ‘the still point’ at about 
1936 after the First World War and that in 
East Coker emphasises the chaos and frustra- 
tion prevailing in 1940 during the Second 
World war. 

The foregoing analysis has made it evidently 
clear that there is a constant and subterranean 
reference to a war background not only in East 
Coker, but also in Burnt Norton which was, in 
fact, written in peacetime when the years of 
peace following the First World War reached 
their saturation point and were nourishing the 
shadow of the Second World War. 

The kind of peace, ‘the still point of the 
turning world’ which was ‘the aim’ of prophets, 
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philosophers, visionary idealists and evolu- 
tionists after the First World War, was ‘Never 
here to be realised’. For alongside the forces 
of order and reconstruction, the forces of 
disorder and disintegration were at worx. And 
the world situation at about the time when 
Burnt Norton was written may be adequately 
described in Eliot’s own lines at the close of 
The Dry Saiva,es : 

We, content at the last 

If our temporal reversion nourish 

(Not far from the yew-tree) 

The life of significant soil. 

The yew-tree, a symbol of death, in the 
shape of the Second World War, was not, as 
we know, ‘iar.’ 

In the opening passage of East Coker Eliot 
conveys the idea of decay and dissolution 
associated with World War Il by means’ of a 
categery of imagery some of which, such as the 
imagery of ‘bone’ and ‘mouse’, gained promi- 
nence in the trench poetry of Owen anc other 
war poets. The following lines from the 
opening passage of the poem will illustrate the 
‘Bone of man and beast, cornstalk 
‘And to shake the wainscot where 
the field-mouse trots’. We have already seen 
how into Eliots The Waste Land ‘bones’ and 
rats’ migrated from the Western Front of the 
First World War. 

In the second passage of the first movement 
of East Coker the influence of Owen’s poetry is 
strongly felt in an unusual manner and it is 
poem of Owen's 


point : 
and leaf ; 


due ,as we shall see, to a 
unconnected with the War. To the aspect of 
Owen’s influence we shali shortly return Be 
it said here that the vision of the Tudor dance 
in this passage represents the dance of life as 
the cosmic dance in the opening lyric of the 
second movement of the poem symbolises the 
dance of death which is central to the two 
movements that follow. 

We have noted that the chaos and disorder 
in the seasons and Nature and the war among 
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the constellations in the opening lyric of tre 
sccond movement of Eost Coker prov de ‘an 
apocalyptic vision of the end of the wor-.d’ and 
symbolise, as has been noted, the universe! 
destruction of man and his civilisation whici 
the Second World War implied. War pervades 
not only the world or man and Nature, but 
also the individual life. An instance of the 
latter is provided by the description of th: 
poetic art of the poet. The poetic art i; also 
a kind of war with words and meaning—‘the 
intolerable wrestle with words and meanings.’ 
It should be noted further that when n the 
opening passage oi the fifth movement cf thi; 
quartet the art of poetry 1s again taken up by 
Eliot, he interprets it, as has been pointed ou 
by Prof. Grover Smith, in military terms 
(raid, equipment, squads, mess etc.)89 indizating 


thereby the prominence of the poem’s war 
background which constantly preyed upor 
Eliots consciousness and influenced anc 
coloured his reflections on history, art, ume 
and religion. The second mevement closes 


with the symbols of tne dance of death : 

The houses are all gone under the sea. 

The dancers are all gone under the hill. 

The opening passage of the third movement 
of East Coker illustrates the Great War us the 
mad dance of death enchanting all—‘The 
capiaigs, merchant bankers, eminent 
letters, etc, into its dark chamber. What 
remains after that dance of death is a great 
‘silent funeral, Nobody’s funeral, for there is 
none to bury.’ 

“The three middle section of East Ccker,” 
says Prof. Grover Smith,” are as somb-e as 
anything Eliot has written.’90 And of these 
the middle or the third oneis perhays the 
darkest of all. The words ‘dark’ and ‘darl ness’ 
are used eleven times in the movement, irdica- 
ting thereby the dominance of the imagery of 
darkness init. ‘The sensation of dar cness 
flashed on the mind and becomes the dom:nant 
suggestion of the poem.91 The Miltonic echo 
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which opens the movement strikes the keynote 
of tre psem and gains significance in the con- 
text of the War : “O dark dark dark.” 

The Miltonic echo sets the tone of the 
movement andthe sombre reflections that 
follow gather force in the context of the Second 
World War, the great leveller of all distinctions, 
huddling all people big and small into the same 
grav> which was as vast as ‘a titan’s grave, And 
the length thereof a thousand miles’, to quote 
Owen‘s lines appearing in a poem im the context 
ofhs war: 

They all go into the dark, 

The vacant interstellar spaces, the vacant 

into the vacant, 

The captains, merchant bankers, eminent 

men of letters, etc. 

The darkness spoken of in the opening lines 
has a twofold association; one is spritual 
and is in consonance with the general tenour 
of Eliot’s meditations, and the other relates 
to World War I} which would deliver all 
people into the darkness of death. 

Cf. Owen’s lines in The Seed, 

War broke. And now the winter of the 
world 

With perishing great darkness closes in. 

When the Second World War would conti- 
uue for long, the common soldiers as alsc the 
people at large would forget the cause for which 
the war wasfought and inthe universal 
` helocaust that would follow there would be 
nonz ieft to bury the dead: 

Aac cold the sense and Jost the motive of 


action. 

And we all go with them, into tae silent 
funeral, 

Wokody’s funeral, for there is none to 
. Dury. 


In certain sectors, during the Second World 
War, the War took such a heavy ‘toil of lives 
that very few were left alive to bury their 
comredes who fellin itand the few who 
survived also felt sure that sooner or later they 
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also will have to go the way of their dead 
comrades—‘And we all go with them.’ 

The cosmic imagery in the beginning of the 
movement ( ‘The vacant interstellar spaces etc.’) 
seems to be a variant of a similar imagery in 
Owen’s Fragment: A Farewell where Owen 
presents the vision of a dying soldier in the last 
momenis of his life. The vision is one of a 
dark, cold and empty heaven in the sky into 
which the dying soldier will soon be going as 
the light of the world grows dim upon his 
eyes : 

“And in his eyes 

The cold stars lighting, very old and bleak, 

In diferent skies.” . 

Phrases like ‘dark the Sun and Moon’ and 
‘cold the sense’, sprinkled in Eliot’s passage, 
may have taken their cue from the ‘Sun’ and 
‘cold stars’? of Owen’s Fragment: A Farewell. 
Note that Eliot’s ‘cold zhe sense’ is also apt as 
applied Owen’s dying soldier. The word ‘the 
captains’, which heads the list of those who, in 
Eliot’s passage, ‘go into the dark’, suggests not 
only the war association of Eliot’s passage, but 
also its reminiscence of the hero of Owen’s 
poem who might have been, as it appears from 
the context of ‘the magnificent recession of 
farewell’, a ‘captain’ ora military officer of 
high rank who died in the field of battle and 
whose ‘silent funeral’ was attended and watched 
with military honours. 

The passages that follow till the end ‘urge 
the soul to wait in the dark without hope’.92 


For this purpose Eiiot employs three images of 


darkness ; tne tube when an underground 
train, stops too long between stations, 
the carkness during chainging of a scanh 
in a thealers, and the darkness ; 
of the mind suspended under ether— 
all converging to and reinforcing the central 
idea, derived from the tenets of St. Jobn of 
the Cress, that ‘the darx night of the soul’ will 
come to end with the soul’s descent into ‘the 
darkness of negation’. 
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The lines dealing with the image of the 
theatre bring out the war context still more 
clearly. The simile of the theatre has double 
associations : one, the interval of darkness 
that follows the changing of a scene in a thea.re 
and the other relates to the air war and the 
bleck-outs observed inthe public houses of 
entertainments during the night air attacks of 
the enemy bombers droning overhead. It will 
be seen that the passage perfectly fits in with 
the context of the war relating toa night air 
raid. Torn out-of -Eliot’s context, It might 
be mistaken for a war poem describing a night 
air attaek from the enemy bombers, with their 
„hollow rumble of wings’, working widespread 
havoc ou the country inthe darkness of the 
night and ‘rolling away’ ‘the bold imposing 
facade’. Infact, the simile of the theatre 
‘utilises’, as Prof. Grover Smith has pointed 
out’, typical reference to the air war.’ 

As in a theatre, 

The lights are extinguished, for a scene to 


be changed 


With a hollow rumble of wings, with a 
movement of darkness on darkness, 
And we know that the hills and the trees, 
the distant panorama 
And the bold imposing facade are all being 
rolled away— 
It may be mentioned, incidentally though, 
that there is a reference to the heavy air raids 
on London in 1940, the year of the frst 
appearance of Eliot’s East Coker, in the follow- 
ing passage from World Within World, the 
autobiography of Stephen Spender. .The passage 
recaptures, it may be seen, something of .the 
scene symbolically described in Eliot's lines 
quoted above: 
Often during an air raid on Londen 1940, 
I-would hear a bomber diving downwards 
with a roar, as though its trajectory described a 
valley in the mountain-high air inhabited by 
aircraft. Then I would reassure myself by 
imagining that, in the whole area of the county 
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of London, there were no more hous3, but 

that the bomber was gyrating and divirg over 
an-empty plain covered in darkness.93 

The next passage dealing with the simile cf 

a London underground train when it stons top 

long between stations runs thus : 

‘Or as, when an underground train, in the 

tube, stops too long between s.atiors 

And the conversation rises and slowh fades 

into silence 

And you see behind every face the -nentel 

emptiness {deepen 

Leaving only the growing terror of rothing 

to think ¿bout ; 

The following extracts from two of Owens 

letters deserve to be quoted here for com7ariscn 

as they contain descriptions expressive of somc- 

what similar feelings in respect of the soldiers 


who were terrified by the darkness o` ther 
fate ; 


“On the all the officers’ faces there is a 
harassed look that I have never seen >efore, 
and which in England never will be seen 
—out of jails. The men are jast zs 
Baimsfather has them—expressionless 
lumps. We feel the wieght of them hanging 
of us.” 94 
“But chiefly I thought of the very trange 
:00k, on all faces in that camp; an 
incomprehensible look, which a men will 
never see in England, though wars should 
be in England; nor can it be seen in any 
battle. But only in Etaples. 
despair, or terror, it was more -erribe 
than terror, for it was a blindfold looz, 
and without expression, like z deed 
rabbit’s.’°95 
Thus we can see that the third movement of 
East Coker starts with a Miltonic echc ard 
traversing through the dark and empry 


It was not 


interstellar spaces comes down to the dzrkne s 
of a London tube-train or to’ the blackcuts :n 
London theatres during enemy air raids in tLe 
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darkness of the night. To use Owen’s words in 
The Seed, as ‘war broke,’ ‘great.darkness closed 
in? upon the world. The dark backdrop of the 
war provided the setting of the movement, and, 
in consequence, the imagery of darkness was 
exploited in full by Eliot fer kis wartime međi- 
tations. The prominence of the imagery of 
darkness in this movement was perhaps due to 
the fact that at the time Eliot wrote the poem 


the world ‘seemed to him increasingly threatened 


with new dark ages.’96 
The dark worid of East Coker is redeemed 
only by a momentary flash of the intimaiions 
of immortality hinted in the following lines : 
Whisper of running streams, and winter 
ightning. 
the wild 
strawberry, 
The laughter in the garden, echoed ecstacy. 
Not iost, but requiring, pointing to the 
7 agony 


The wild thyme unseen and 


Cf death and birth. 
eferring tothe above passage, Prof. 
Grover Smith observes : “The verse modulates 
into the only ‘intimation of immortality’ in the 
poem.97 The images of the ‘running streams’, 
‘winter I:ghtning’, and ‘the wild thyme‘ etc are 





employed by Eliot to flash the intimation of the 
timeless moments intime. For the same pur- 


pose, it may be observed, these images are 
repeated in a passage in The Dry Salvages, where 
the concept ofthe timeless in time is 
elaborated. 
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( Continued from page:264 ) 
deaths and broken heads than there would be 
if there were people who Could lead others to 
move and act inan orderly manner. Fires 
could be controlled, prevented from spreading 
or even completely extinguished with a little 
organised effort, but if all persons just pushed 
one another and did nothing to put out the fire 
no doubt, the fire would spread and cause 
greater damage than it would if handled 
properly. All over India in all localities where 
people live in a friendly fashion, the younger 
members of society develop a kind of intimacy 
which has a similarity with family or clan life. 
Some times separate groups form and act in an 
unfriendly manner with one another which 
resemble incidents in gang wars; but normally 
the group leaders try to keep their territories 
under their own control and do not allow out- 
siders to come and interfere in local affairs. If 
these people could be induced to organise first 
aid, fire fighting, prevention of lawlessness and 
other such groups to promote greater local 
security and well being, the younger members 
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of the community could then be of much 
greater usefulness to the main bod» of the 
regional society. But in many places the strong 
arm boys for gangs of young persons wao do 
nothing to further social well being, except ty 
aranging public functions of a religious sort. 
Sometimes these people extort donation.. from 
professional persons and businessmen by threats 
which of course does no credit to them. But 
such exaction of donations by threats cre be- 
coming rarer progressively. Political parties 
try to make use of these semi-organised bodies 
of young persons too ; but it is difficult to sey 
to what extent the ideals of true democracy are 
safeguarded by the actions of the youthfal 
political workers who agree to assist the polit.- 
cal party candidates at election time. On tke 
whole the activities of these volunteers are not 
becoming increasingly more objectionable and 
that is a good sign. If the political party 
leaders keep their ethical outlook clean and 
healthy and try to instil a similar spirit in their 
young supporters, we jsuppose things would be 
more or less all right eventually. 
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Current Affairs 


The Neutron Bom Mustb be Outlawed ( Izvestia 
Leader ) l 

The Soviet Union resolutely came out 
against the development of the neutron bomb. 
At the same time it warned thatif sucha 
bomb was developed in the West, the USSR 
would not remain a- passive onlooker and 
would be confronted with the need to answer 
this challenge in order to ensure the security of 
the Soviet people and their allies and 
friends, 

The arms race has reached such enormous 
proportions that we do not want it to be raised 
to an even more dangerous level. The Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries are work- 
ing Vigorously and persistently to solve the 
disarmament problem and have made 
practical proposals to meet this end. 

As regards the neutron bomb. the Soviet 
Government also did not confine itself to 
condemning plans for its manufacture and to 
giving a warning to the West about. the 
inevitable and dangerous consequences such a 
step may entail. Leonid Brezhnev, General 
Secretary ofthe Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, presented 
a clear and specific proposal: he 
called for agreement on a ‘mutual renun- 
ciation of the production of the neutron 
bomb, His proposal was handed over to the 
US administration and the governments 
of all NATO member-eoantries and other 
Western Governments. There has been no 
reply so far from any of them. 

On March 9, 1978, eight socialist countries— 
the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Hungary, the 


' Poland. Rumania 


German Democratic Republic, Mongolia, 
and Czchoslovakia— 
presented tothe Disarmament Committee in. 
Geneva adraft of a convention on the 


prohibition of nuclear neutron weapons. In a 


nutshell, the proposal is aimed at banning the ' 


neutron bomb. The Disarmament Committee 
has just begun to discuss the proposal made by 


the socialist countries. Some Western delegates, l 


specifically the US and Britsh ones, rushed 
ahead to criticize the very idea of working out 
such a convention on the grounds that the 
problem of neutron weapons should -not be 
divorced from other disarmament problems. 
They are. guided bya strange logic: it goes 
from their position that since no progress has 
yet been made in halting the arms race, one 
also should do not anything to check its growth 
(in, the case ofthe neutron bomb; itisa 
qualitatively new round of the arms race). 

The Soviet Union’s strong warning about 
the consequences of the production and 
devlopment of the neutron bomb cannot be 
ignored even by the most bellicose circles in 


the United States and other NATO 
countries. 

They are resorting to all kinds of 
manoeuvres. The West Europe member’ 


states of NATO do not mind taking cover. 


behind such a “‘position” ; let the decision be 
made in Washington, siuce the neutron bomb 
is planned to be manufactured in the United 
States. i 

On its part, the United States makes it 
clear that it would like its West European 
partners to ask for. or, at least, agree to, the 
deployment of neutron weapons in their 


` respective territories before the adoption of a 


oe 
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decision on their serial production. 

The following type of trial balloon is also 
being released: while announcing the 
beginning of the manufacture of neutron 
weapons, to promise to postpone for some 
time thelr deployment in Western Europe. 

Lastly, attempts are being mače to put 
forward .a proposal; knowingly unacceptable 
to the Soviet Union, for tying up a final 
decision on the neutron bomb with other, 
totally unrelated questions. 

All these ploys are caleulated on misleading 
the world public. They have been devised for 
the reason that the plans to supply NATO 
with the neutron bomb have evoked dangerous 
consequences for their authors. The movement 
against the neutron bomb has assumed an 
unprecedented scale. Taking part init are tens 
and most 
organisation. International 
Conferences are being held one after another 
under the watchword: “Stop the neutron 
bomb!” A number of the smaller NATO 
countries have voiced their refusal to station 
neutron weapons in their territories. 

But, in spite of eyerything, the United 
States and certain quarters in other NATO 
countries do not show readiness to renounce 
their schemes. “On the contrary, incoming 
reports testify to the intention of speeding up 
the adoption of a decision on the question of 
neutron weapons. | 


diverse puplic 


In these cnoditions, special significance is 


-= assumed by the Soviet 'Union’s confirmation 


in the TASS siatement the other dav of its 
appeal to the United States for the mutual 
renunciation of neutron weapon manufacture. 


The Soviet government is ready to start talks | 


on this question at any time and to conclude a 
corresponding international agreement. 

| Izvestia’March 23 1978 
Recasting Gold Sale And Import Policy 

Dr. S. L. Mandawat writing for the Forum 
of free Enterprise Says :— 


In our country the lure for gold hes never 
dimmed. The fascination for the yellow 
metal is so inveterate that even the 11 timed 
Gold Control Act of 1963 had only adced fuel 
to the fire. With the sharp decline in the 
purchasing power of the Rupee after 1362 the 
Indian instinct of placing unflinching ‘faith in 
gold appears to have been vindicatec. A a 
result, the quantities demanded of god heve 
augmented as its price has soared. 

Demand for gold in our country i corti- 
nuous. It arises chiefly because of two ~easous. 
The first is the social demand which is evident 
throughout the year, recording steep rise duriig 
the marriage season. The second facto. is tie 
inflation induced demand for gold. 

Gold prices in India have gone u? by as 
much as 235 to 240 per cent between 1969-70 
and now, Over the same period‘ the frice of 
silver has risen only by 146 per cent, w_oleszle 
price index by 90 per cent and money supp y 
by 150 per cent. 


As an investment asset too gold has yieldcd 
wonderful dividend during the last 7-8 years. 
Anyone who had bought 10 gm. of gold durirg 
1969-70 must have paid Rs. 180 ‘or his 
purchase. The same 10 gm. of gold wou.d nov 
fetch him around Rs. 700. The sum >f Rs. 
180, if invested in a Bank in 1969-70 would it 


_ the most have doubled and would have tecom=> 


Rs. 360 or so by now, a net return of 130 pcr 
cent. However, the investment of the same 18) 
Rupees in gold for the same number of years 
has yielded an additional income of Rs. 200 cr 
more as against a sum of Rs. 180 by vay cf 
bank interest. The only effective way to wear 
away the Indian people from gold lies in 
making the supply of gold relatively free anil 
abundant sothat ifs prices may reas nabl7 
tumble down and also to ensure the stab lity o7 
the purchasing power of the rupee in future. 

In the wake of this persistent. demand fo- 
gold itis impossible to check smuggling 
effectively for any length of time so long ¿s the: 


| 
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price of gold continues to vary drastically in the 
Indian market visa vis international market. 
How much is the disparity is evident from the 
fact that the price of gold per 10 gm. on Dec.15, 
1976 in the London market reigned at Rs. 383 
while in Bombay it was Rs. 557 on the 
same date. The disparity between the Indian 
and the world prices of gold has continued to 
widen. Under these circumstances, how can 
anyone help India from becoming a smugglers’ 
shangrila ? | 

Even the gold auctions by the government 
after May 3 have made no differenee in this 
regard. Itis said that, smugglers get active 
when the price difference is Rs. 150 or more 
per 10 gm. If smuggling is at low key for the 
present than it’s not so much because of the 
tight security arrangements the government 
claims to have made, but because the present 
margin of 35 per cent or so is insufficient for 
the smugglers. It ‘should beat least 45 
cent to cover 10 per cent insurance ( even 
smugglers don’t believe in taking risks ), per. 
10 per cent seizure costs and 25 per cent net 
returns. These days it is said that only that 
gold which is smuggled through the diplomatic 


bags is sold in the market and- is economically — 


viable. 

t is wrong to say that selling of gold: freely 
to al. who want to buy it (and not to a handful 
of big dealers ) will merely encourage un- 
productive investment or that it will be tanta- 
amourt to the misutilisation of exchange 
reserves. If the government really wants to 
finance development through sale of gold, it 


must make arrangemeni to selt the yellow metal . 


on large scale. Then only the government can 
have the distinct advantage of drawing in 
substantial rural savings because the social 
demand for gold in these areas lis extraordinari- 
ly high, ban or no ban on the sale of gold. But 
this cannot’ be done bythe  ill-organised 
auctions of gold taking place every fortnight 
which only benefit a few large traders. 


` checking the corrosion in rupee value. 


If banks are entrusted this task of selling 
standard gold in 10 gm and 100 gm sizes, they 
can not only popularise rural banking ' which is 
struggling hard for its existence, but they can 
also mobilise a lot of money on which presently 
only smugglers thrive. After defraying the 
costs of import, the residual money ( because 
govt. can earn nearly Rs. 2crores by way of 
profit per tonne of gold ) can be deployed in 
ambitious or small but useful projects for rural 
development. The factis thatif Rs, 400 to 
500 crores worth of foreign exchange is 
utilised to import gold then heavens are not 
going to fall because we shall have more than 
Rs. 4,500 crores worth of foreign exchange 
left for other important imports. Moreover, 
each month we are getting Rs. 150 crores 
worth exchange by way of remittances. 

Another obvious advantage of liberal gold 
import will be a steep and lasting decline 


even complete elimination of smuggling 
activities. The need to maintain a large task 
force to curb smuggling canbe dispensed 
with. 


Thirdly, the substantial import of gold in 
raw form will help our exporters to catch the 
middle east market. The Finance Minister has 
aleady estimated a possibility of earning Rs. 
250 crores worth exchange by such exports. 
Fourthly, a policy of liberal import and free 
sale of gold to the public will go a long way in 
In long 
term this may eventually eliminate the inflation 
induced demand for gold which no Gold Control 
Act would ever be able to do. Lastly, the 
liberal sale and impert of gold will also satiate 
peoples’ desire to have more and more of 
yellow metal and this may finally bring 
them round the idea of searching more fruitful 
avenues of investing their hard earned money. 
Pitfalls in New Policy 

Keeping in view the objectives of lowering 
the gold prices and also eliminate smuggling the 
government has come out witha scheme of 


> 


= 
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auctioning gold in the free market to licensed 
gold dealers whose number is 9,800. This has 
been done on the pattern of the IMF. The 
IMF sales of gold on April 5, 1978 were made 
at $177.61 to $180.26 an ounce. This was 
equivalent te market rates. In its first gold auc- 
tion the RBI had also set a floor price of Rs. 


620 per 10 gm while the prices of auctioned gold 


varied from Rs. 620 to Rs. 663 per 10 gm. 
The results of this first auction were quite 
dismal. Only less than half a tonne of gold was 
sold to 229 successful bidders and the govern- 
ment received a measly sum of Rs. 3.2 crores 
from this much publiciged sale of gold. The 
result of the second auction was only slightly 
encouraging when the RBI could sell nearly one 
and a half tonnes of gold and fetched around 
Rs. 14 crores. 

One thing that these gold auctions have 
made clear is that they cannot lower the price 
of gold and if they cannot:ido that then not 
only the very purpose of the new gold pdlicy is 
defeated but it can also give a free hand to the 
smugglers. This will frustrate both the objec- 
tives of a free sale of gold. 

Not only the internal price of gold has not 
decline after these auctions ( apart froma 
temporary fluctuation ) but the traders have 
succeeded in extorting high prices of the metal 
from a large number of buyers in this busy 
season. It was more or less a deliberate act of 
the licensed gold dealers not to buy any large 
quantities of government gold so as to keep the 
prices of gold stable around Rs. 700 and more 
per 10 gm. And they have succeeded in it. 
Then what is the use of selling ‘gold freely ? 

When current internationa! prices of gold 
are around Rs. 475 per 10 gm what precisely 
the RBI wantsto achieve by fixing up an 
unduly high reserve price of Rs. 620? It will 
not have any effect on the market. In fact, the 
meagre quantities sold in these two auctions 
have failed to depress the gold market. The 

demand for gold is brisk these days on account 
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of marriages and harvesting season and the 
traders have reaped it to the full. 

Some important steps have to be taken to 
revamp the present gold policy of the gove-n- 
ment. Firstly, as many prominent gold dealzrs 
have demanded, the Gold Control Act of 1¢63 
should be scrapped forthwith which is creat-ng 
an unnecessary dichotomous situation in the 
changed context. Secondly. the government 
must take rigorous measures to cortrol the 
money supply and credit expansion. Thirdly, a 
Gold Corporation could beset up which should 
mint gold medallions of 10 gm. weight and 100 
gm. weight to have an assured purity. These 
medallions should be sold at the international 
price with some adjustments. They can be 
numbered but they should be freely sold 
through banks, treasuries, post offices etc. A 
record of purchases could be kept so that black 
money does not get easily converted into goid. 
If the new gold policy is to serve any purpose 
it must face the realities and be made pragma- 
tic. It’s the consumer who must feel:benefit ed 
by it, whatever form it is given. To put an 
effective check on undue hoarding of gold «he 
present limit for individuals could be reduced 
from 2000 gmto 1000 gm and from 4000 zm 
to 2000 gm per family although its implemerta- 
tion would again -be an exacting task. Fr2e- 
dom must mean full freedom. If restrictions 
are to be kept they should not be mix:d with 
piecemeal attempts of creating a free market. 
That type of remedy is always worse than the 
disease. 

Chinese Delegation Viset Visia Bharati 

The high lights of the month of Ma-ch 
1978 have been the visit of the Friendsiip 
Delegation from the Chinese People’s Associa- 
tion to Visva Bharati on 20 March, 

The Chinese Delegation for Friendsiip 
with Foreign Countries was composed of 
twelve members. They were His Excellency 
Mr. Wang Pin-Nan (Leader of the Delegaticn), 
President of the Chinese People’s Associat on 
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for Friendship with Foreign Countries, 
Madame Wang Tuei-hua (Deputy Leader), 
Chairman of the Women’s Association of 
Hopei Province and Deputy Chairman of the 
Revolutionary Committee of Hopei Province, 
Mr. Kuo Tung-chun (General Secretary of the 
Delegation), Deputy Secretary-General ‘of the 
Chinese People’s Association for Friendship 
with Foreign Countries, Mr. Wang Yung-tuan 
Director of the International Peace Hospital 
at Shihchiaohuang, Mr. Lin Hu MHsuan and 
Mr. Wang Teng-chu, both Council Members 
of the Chinese People’s Association for 
Friencship with Foreign Countries, Mr. Chi 
Hsien-Lin Professor of Sanskrit at Peking 
University, Mr Li Yan-Kao, Physiotherapist 
at the International Peace Hospital, and the 
three Interpreters who accompanied the 
delegation, 


The delegation was received at noon at the 
Cheena Bhavana by the Upacharya Sri 
Surajit Chandra Sinha, Professor Tan Yun- 
shan, and other members of the university. 
In the afternoon they were taken on a visit to 
Sriniketan, to Kala-Bhavana, to Rabindra- 
Bhavana, and for tea to Cheena-Bhavana. 
In the evening a cultural programme was 


arranged at a reception at the Uttarayana. In -> 


his address to the Friendship Delegation 
the Upacharya expressed gratitude to the 
delega:ion for this message of friendship 


from the Chinese People’s to the Indian 
peoples. He emphasized the traditional 
friencéship between China and India, two 


of the oldest civilizations of the world. 
= Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to China 
in 1924 and his founding . of the Cheena- 


Bhavana afterwards will remain an everlasting 
proof of the friendship between these two 
nations. Replying to him the Chinese leader 
Mr. Wang Pin-Nan stressed how close the 
Chinese people still felt to, the poet 
Rabindranath. He was not known to them 


merely as a poet, writer, and philosopher but. 
as one who had established the ties of friend- 
ship between the countries of the world. 

It would be intersting to remind ourselves. 
here that the first Chinese Goodwill Mission 
had come to Visva-Bharati in 1940 under the 
leadership of His Excellency Tai Chi-Tao. 
The Visva-Bharati Cheena-Bhavana had been 
established in 1937 with the help of the Sino- 
Indian Cultural Society. This Society was. 
initiated in Nanking in 1933 and in 
Santiniketan in 1934 bythe efforts of Tan 
Yun-Shan whom Gurudev had met in Malay 
in 1927, just three years after his historic visit 
to China. Inspired with Gurudev’s message 
of achieving world peace through ‘international 
co-operation Tan Yun-Shan had come to 
Santiniketan in 1928. Afterafew years the 
idea arose of organising a permanent institute 
in Visva-Bharati for the interchange of 
students and teachers between India and 
China. Tan Yun-Shan visited China in 1931 
to enlist support for the idea. The welcome 
response was shown through the establishment 
of the Sino-Indian Cultural Society. That was 
also the beginning of the Cheena-Bhavana and 
the Chinese Library at Santiniketan. This 
Library 1s considered to be the biggest in Asia, 
outside China and consists of 100,000 volumes 
including the Sung edition (10th century A. D.) 
and the reproduction of the Ching or the so- 
ealled Dragon edition (1939) of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka. (Visva Bhareti News) 

Indian’s Second Satellite Model to Undergo 
Test 

Comprehensive tests of the technological 
model of  Indian’s 
scheduled to be, launched by this -year end 
will be carried out jointly by Indian and Soviet 
scientists next monthat Bangalore. The 
Soviet team will consits of 21 scientists and 
experts in different fields of space science and 
technology, according to Nikolai Novikov, 


second earth satellite- 
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Vice-Chairman of Intercosmos Council, reports 
APN. 


Novikov said the two sides would discuss 


the results of ground inspection‘and coordinating, 


operating documentation for the second earth 
satellite on the Soviet cosmodaome and specify 
the schedule for further work and discuss 
points concerning ballistic support of the 
satellite. 

India’s first earth satellite <Aryarhata’ was 
launched three years agoon April 19, 1975. 
The second earth satellite) Novikov said‘ is 
‘being developed on the basis of the model of 
‘Aryabhata’ under the agreement between 
Indian Space Research Organisation and the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. _ 

The USSR Academy of Sciences 
supply fhe earrier rocket. 


will 
Weighing about 


400 kilograms the second earth satelite will 
be launched into a near-earth orbit at an 
altitude of 500 kilometers. Indian experts 
will perticipate in the preparation and laui- 
ching of the satellite from the Soviet 
cosmodrome. Apart from that, Novikov said, 
the Soviet side, as it did during the launchirg 
of the first satellite, will supply ISRC wih 
solar panel, stabilisation systems, chcmical 
batteries and other mecessary equipments. 
Indian experts will perticipate in flight control 
operations from the Medvez- yiozyora zround 
station on the Soviet territory. 

Congratulating the Indian people on the 
3rd anniversary of the launching of tke 
Aryabhata, Novikov said the Soviet peopie 
will equally rejoice on the occasion. 

“Science and Culture’ 
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SOME ASPECT OF OUR EXPORT MARKETING 
M. CHAKRABORTY 


Can we any longer base our export effort on 
adhocism and eleventh hour directives? Per- 
haps not. More so in international marketing. 
It can not be based on mere intuition and 
‘experience’. Today internations! marketing is 
more of a science based on precision and well 
developed methodologies, Certainly to our 
exporters it seems more complicated. Indian 
exporters have tasted the best ina nearly fully 
protected domestic market and in international 
trade confined itself to traditional (especially 
raw material) exports viz. jute, tea, cotton & 


through for 


textiles etc. Fortunately here our image as 
seller and the market was well developed since 
the imperial days. But now when wvweare 
plodding into an untreaded path prefering ot 
push non traditional goods in  traditione] and 
new markets, the lack of marketing orientation 
in our export endeavour poses a big stumbling 
block. A strong reservation over accepting 
modern methods of export marketing shadows 
our outlook. . 

Now that we are poised to makea treak- 
marketing our non-traditional 
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exports—both consumer and technical—in the 
world market, we must grasp the subtelities of 
international marketing. This is perhaps 
inevitable and cannot wait any longer. A 
suitable ‘marketing plan’ for export has to be 
evolved. The methodology and strategy of 
foreign trade, however, shall differ from product 





to product, country to country and over a time 
span. l 

Ir this paper therefore we propose to deal 
with 3 important aspects of our export marke- 
ting. 
One: Long-term export planning 

Cur penetration into the international 
marketing must nccessarily start with ‘wocing’ 
the market. Then slowly but steadily nurse 
the same to retain the market. thus pene- 
trated. Such an approach might call for 
aggressive marketing efforts as has been exhibi: 
ted by Japan in recent years. This necessarily 
calls for systematic long term planning for 
international marketing intelligently linked to 
domestic market behaviour and external 
business responses. It is important that such 
a strategy be worked out for future exports of 
individual commodities taken separately and 
preferably with country wise break up and to 
the extent possible within a definite time-frame 
reference. Such a planning may use profitably 
the rolling plan methodologies so as to avoid 
undue rigidity and adjust to international 
changes. This strategy has to account wise 
demand projections and supply conditions of 
such products from India. Export planning 
presupposes commitment to certain fixed 
targets. This need not beforced through 
mechanically. However all attempts should be 
mads to achieve set goais wherever possible. 
Twp: Market information service. 

The success of any such long term strategy 
by and large calls for a very close touch with 
conditions obtaining in the market—to be 
aware of changes, in consumer behaviour, 
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expectations, changes in factor market, product 
market, seasonal trends etc.—is Ivery crucial A 
well thought out marketing scheme demand 


meticulous attention and frequent market 
research, close analytical study of import 
requirement of importing countries through 


statistical and other aids, commercial policy : 
import tariffs, transportation facilities, warehouse: 
conditions, brand preference, commercial 
intelligence, proper choice of media & market- 
ing agent, satisfactory arrangement for after 
sales services, promotion of corporate image 
and good public relations. 

Painstaking research and development of 
new products and new uses for existing pro- 
ducts however should not be abandoned at any 
cost. This creative approach is vital for our 
success in world trade. Such a creative 
approach is equally important in product & 
package design, presentation, advertising, publi- 
city, choosing points of sales/purchase, in built 
market incentives and promotion plans. 

These are some of the facets which go in to 
make a successful marketing plan. There are 
thousand and more factors which has to be 
carefully looked into and the challenges so 
posed successfully resolved. After all sales and 
promotion are mere brush in the total market- 
ind canvass. A dynamic export marketing as 
we envisage has to transcend the contours of 


‘mere sale and promotion. 


Third : The status of the exporter. 

On another aspect we would like to focus 
attention and generate a discussion. 

The question is: who should be an expor-- 
ter? Anyone or everyone ? 

Marketing is a specialised 
international marketing which is extremely 
hazardous dueto unprecedented sharp and. 
continuing changes. It is felt that no individu- 
al can be expected to possess the many sided 
expertise of international trading howsoever 
competent or resourceful he may happen to be.. 


job especially 
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Therefore the question arises whether exports 
should bethe exclusive preserve of export 
houses—the reservoir of modetn techno-com- 
mercial expertise. Small and petty exporters 
invariably are forced to resort to distress sales 
and undercutting—a practice not particularly 
helpful for the nation’s mercantile prosperity. 

The glorious all-round sprouting and total 
collapse of our small garment exporters is a 
easc in point. 

Then are we to adopt the Japanese 
model where export houses are a specialised 
institution exclusively catering to exports and 
nothing else. This -of course ‘enables the 
concentration of techno-commercial expertise 
and infuses great financial strength mto such 
organisations. 
Japan to grow as an important exporter in the 
world market. 

But can we follow such a model ? What are 
the implications of such a change over—in 
terms of costs and benefits both social- and 
private ? | . 

Suppose we choose a little more competent 
and stable exporters for our international 
marketing. Then the question arises whether 
such an exporter should be manufacturer 
exporter or merchant exporter? The argu- 
ments in favor of manufacturer exporter is 
that he has a price advantage over the mer- 
chant exporter by reducing the cost element 
involved in middlemen’s commission. The 
merchant exporter on the~ otherhand being 
a:marketeer is better informed and organised 
to make the best out of the products. 

Perhaps a balance has to be siruck in 
between in the interest of our export trade. If 
not for alltime, atleast forthe time being. 
India is still not mature to make sucha 


This had considerably helped ` 
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changeover. However, a beginning in this 
direction has to be made. 

In this connection a clossr examination of 
premier public sector marketing institutions 
like STC, etc has also to be made. In the past 
these iustitutions had played the role as very 
powerful catalyst agents. We belisve they 
have far more potentiality. However in order 
to avoid any duplicity of functions and. unheal- 
thy competition with other export organisations 
a closer review of their role, areas of operation 
and direction has to be carefully delineated. 

Again should the exporter—individual or 
corporate—be allowed to export anything and 
everything ? Or should he specialise” If he 
has to specialise,. should he  specizlise in a 


particular product group or in a particular 
commodity sub-group or merely in a single 
item ? 


Product specialisation shall naturally 
develop greater competence in the exporter who 
can reap all the benefits of specialisation like 
lower costs, greater efficiency, concentrated R 
& D etc. At the same time it exposes him to 
greater risk by putting all his eggs in one 
basket. 

The questions. we have raised is im ortant, 
for India, is entering the world market now, 
Sooner or laters he has to develop an organisa- 
tional framework for export best suited to her 
genius and imperatives. 

We believe that India must have a detailed 
rolling plan for exports with a long term pezs- 
pective ; second, a carefully laid ‘marketiag 
plan’ both product fand destination-wise and 
third a suitable marketing framework to achieve 
the short and Jong term plan targets. The 
sooner we start the better itis. After all ‘they 
say ‘Shubhasyya Shighram’.: 
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Seoul Trade Fair Attracts Big Foreign Buyers 

“Korean export commodities are supreb 
and far better than they are judged outside. 
This is an opprtunity to see what’s going on 
here. But we don’t want to hear foreigners 
call Korea another economic animal, we just 
want to be what we are, diligent and industri- 
ous, says Chang Sun-whan, president of the 
Korea Trade Promotion Corporation 
(KOTRA). 

‘KOTRA’ sponsored the sixth Seoul Trade 
Fair, Spring 78, held April 11 to May 16 at 
KOTRA‘s [exhibition hall near Namdaemun 
(or South Gate). 

“The main purpose of this trade fair, 
though a mere ‘show, to speak more strictly, 
was to provide foreign buyers with opportun- 
ities to meet Korean manufacturers direetly, 
introducing representative Korean export goods 
and showing how all those big plants and 
machines they wondered about are being made 
with our hands and our expertise, Chang 
continues. 

The president of the state-run corporation 
further remarked he had been satisfied with 
what he said was full hearted applause from 
visiting buyers and casual visitors, though they 
were not just buyers, for the quality and 
variety of Korean goods displayed in the 
exhibition center. 

“The accomplishment of the export 
contract target set for the fair in not so 
important. During the past five fairs, which 


have been held biannually since autumn, 1975, 


the goals have been achieved with ease. 
Money, however, is not the Ipoint. What 
matters most is that this show should be a 


friendly gathering of businessmen from all 
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peace-loving countries, through which they 
can understand each cther and increase inter- 
national cooperation in politics, science, and 
culture, let alone economy,, Chang stressed. 
He revealed the eighth Seoul Trade Fair 
would be held next spring at -the new exhibi- 
tion. building now being builtin Yongdong, 
southern Seoul, with a total budget of 738 
million won by the Korean Traders Associa- 
tion for completion in January next year, 
adding the standing exhibition center was 


being built on a land site of some 7,900 pyong 


(one pyong is 3.3 sq.m.) 

Commenting on the serious trade imbalance 
between Korea and Japan. 
Japanese government’s faithful efforts to 
readjust the undesirable imbalance, -. - saying 
that the $1.8 billion trade deficit of Korea 


against Japan last year was equivalent to the | 
‘total export amount of Korean goods to all | 


Europe. 

Chang further revealed foreign business 
firms would be invited to participate in the 
fair from 1979, or perhaps from 1980 in line 
with the government policy of liberalizing 
imports on a gradual basis, creating more 


“Korean connections-with interested icountries © 


in terms of economic cooperation. 


“Though there is no outdoor exhibition 


spot for the fair, any foreign business man 
imports on a 
construction industries of Korea will be 
provided with careful guidance to see the 
production facilities of local firms concerned 
Experienced salesmen dispatched from local 
firms will give detailed information on them. 
said Chang.” 

The Seoul Trade Fair will be ‘elevated to 


Chang urged the ` 


gradual basis, chemical, or . 
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an international trade fair from next year so 
that many prominent foreign firms may 
| participate in it and sell their products in 
| Korea, says Commerce Industry Minisiter Choi 
Gak kyu. . 
G Now that Korea has exported more than 10 
| billion and imported as much as 10.8 billion 
last year, he said ‘‘our nation will become a 
reasonble trading partner, not devoted only 
to exports.” 

Choi made the comment on the occasion 
of the Seoul trade fair which was held from 
April 1I to May 16. 

Demographic Facts And Figures About Sofia 

TODAY Sofia, the capital of the People’s 

d Republic of Bulgaria, is the living place of 12 
per cent of the country’s overall population. 

How many people lived in Sofiaa hundred 

‘ years ago when Bulgaria had been just liberated 
from five centuries of Ottoman domination ? 

The first census-was taken in 1880 and 
established a population of 20,860. In the 

-half a century that followed Sofia grew con- 
siderably and in 1926 had 213,000 inhabitants. 
à In 1946 the capital already had 436,000 inhabi- 
tants and by December 31, 1976 the population 
of Sofia with the suburban villages had gone 

up to 1,082,991. 

This means that the average annual popula- 
tion, growth has increased drastically, especially 
in the past fifty years. It grew onan average 
by 4,200 annually between 1880 and 1926, by 
11,150 between 1926 and 1946, and by 21,546 
between 1946 and 1976. 

Today Sofia spreads over a territory of 
1,038 sq kilometres. Owing to the higher 
longevity of women they are a little over half of 
Sofia’s population—-542,714 as against 223,585 
men. 2 

Infant mortality rate has dropped signi- 
ficantly in the past three decades and the birth 
rate has marked a slow rise. The birth rate of 
17.2 per thousand in Sofia in 1976 was higher 
than the country’s average—16.5 per thousand. 
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_ Mortality rate has dropped from ten per 
thousand to eight per thousand between 1947 
and 1976. i 

A limited natural population zrowt. is 
typical of the capital city. From 13 per tkou- 
sand in 1974 it dropped to 9 per thcusanc in 
1976. The mechanical growth is both higher 
and more stable : 14,600 people mizratec to 
Sofia in 1947 ; _7,700-in 1976. 

Sofia is an industrial centre. Over 67 per 
cent of its ablebodied population of whom 80 
per cent are employed in the sphere of mate-ial 
production, 

Sofia is also the centre of the nat.on’s zul- 
tural and scientific life. It boasts 166,995 
specialists with higher, semi-higher ard secon- 
dary special education. 

What does Sofia have in the way of materi- 
al culture ? . 

There are nine theatres, an opera, < mus.cal 
comedy theatre, acircus. The theatre audi- 
toriums gather a capacity! audience of 5,500 
over a night show, the various compan:zes stage 
some 3,290 preformances annually and the total 
attendance is 1,976,000. 

Of the 62 cinemas in Sofia four are in the 
open air. The daily attendance is 40.090. 

Over 1,000 music concerts take plaze in the 
concert halls in Sofia annually. The exhibition 
halls put on show works by Bulgarian and 
foreign artists. 

Sofia has 42 museums housing 500,900 
exhibits which are visited annually by abuz 
two million people. 

The number of general, specialized end 
departmental libraries is 930 and the total book 
stock comprises nine million volumes. 

The Brahmo Samaj Centenary starts. 

From May 9 starts the first ntensive 
programme of the celebrations of the c2ntenary 
of Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. It begias with 
‘Kavi Pranam or our homage to the Wozld 
poet Rabindranath Tagore onthe 25th of 


Vaisakh (9th May). There will be two otaer 
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functions on Rabindranath, (1)a Divine 
Service by Sri Prabhat Ranjan Sinha on May 
7 and (2) a Musical Programme by RUPA- 
RAMYA-VEENA on 11th May evening in the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Prayer Hall. 
Rabindranath, apart from his international 
position as a poet, was also a Brahmo in the 
broadest sense of the term. He was once the 
Secretary and then the President of the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj. He was also an Honorary 
Member of the Sadharan. Bahmo Samaj. To 
him, the Maghotsava was not the utsava,of the 
Brahmo community only but of whole 
humanity. 25th of Vaisakh is observed throu- 
ghout the country. But everywhere the main 
if not the only feature of such functions is the 
singing of songs of dance-dramas composed 
by him. i 

Many-sided Rab naranath. 

But there are other and important aspects 
of Rabindranath’s multifaced, personality, 
which are seldom studied or discussed on such 
occasions, Rabindranath was a spiritual 
man. The foundation of his character was 
laid in his childhood by his father’ Maharshi 
Debendranath Trgore. It was under his 
influence that Rabindranath composed his 
first Brahma sangeeta. His father left a decp 
and lasting impression on him. Ever since 
Rabindranath founded his Brahmacharya 
Ashram at Santiniketan he regulalry observed 
with his pupils, the 7th of Pous. the sacred day 
when his father the Maharshi was initiated 
into the Brahmo religion, Later on, when he 
became the Founder-president of Viswabharati, 
he made the same 7th of Pous its Convocation 
Day. His sermons compiled and published as 
‘Santiniketan’ are practically never read or 
discussed on his birth anniversary any-where. 
Then his uniguc role in the Swadeshi 
Movement of Bengal (1905-10), his patriotism, 
his universalism, his Religion of Man and its 
significance. his renunciation of the title of 
knighthood conferred by the British Govern- 
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ment in India, his foresight before Mahatma 
Gandhi regarding rural upliftment are all 
passed over in silence almost in all functions 
on this day. Gandhiji did not call him 
“Gurudev” for nothing. 

Rabindranath and our national daty. 

It is to be expected that these serious, 
solemm and nation-building aspects of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s many-sided personality 
would be presented before the public at least 
by progressive organisations in the country,— 
not merely by the singing of his songs or the 
staging of his dramas but also by recitatons, 
symposia, seminars, debates, -lectures, 
exhibitions etc, making that anniversary—a 
holiday—-whole day function. His songs and 
dancedramas even by reputed artists to draw 
audience—the lighter and pleasing aspects of 
Rabindranath—are no doubt necessary and 
are repeated year after year eveywhere on his 
birth anniversary. But to acquaint the Youth 


of the country withthe serious and noble . 


thought of this versatile genius—-Rabindranath 
the Man, the Patriot, the Universalist, the 
inaugurator of Rakhi-bandhan jand the 
Visvabharati and the ideals behind them— 
seem to be the concern of nobody, 
Rabindranath was an Institution by himself. _ 
(Indian Messengcr) 
The Dignity of Children 
PHYLLIS S. LEAN writes in the Theosophist :~ 

EARLY this mormingI dreamed about a 
child ; a beautiful little girl with golden hair 
and vivid blue eyes. She must have been very | 
young for she was stillin a drop-sided . cot. 
She was crying and no grown-up in the family 
seemed able to comfort her or to find out 
the reason for her distress. . 

I walked across the room' and lowered the - 
side of her cot and asked her to tell me what 
it was all about. I can only convey,what she 
said in the vocabulary of an adult world 
because -otherwise grown-up «people will not 


understand, it being an implicit part of our ` 
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«stupidity that we cannot communicate with the 
littlest ones. 

The trouble was all about a dress; the age- 
old, feminine problem! Mummy had taken her 
to a dressmaker who had proposeda garment 
too bright, too stif and altogether too fussy 
for that charming little girl who needed no 
„adornment beyond her eyes, her hair and those 
rose-petal cheeks and shell finger nails. But 
how could she make anybody understand the 
trouble? I said that I would explain and the 
sun came out and . the tears dried and the 
grown-ups, returning to the'nursery, saic ‘You 
.seem to have a way with children!’ I wanted 
to retort ‘No—it isa way with people.’ but 
decided that the better part of valour is 


discretion and kept quiet, for how can one: 


convince the adult world that children are also 
people. 

This dream may have been prompted by 
two events; one reading the letter written by 
Clement Jones in the Quaker journal The 
Friend (July 22nd, 1977), andthe secend, a 
visit on August Bank Holiday to the Open Air 
Museum at Singleton in Sussex, England. 

Clement Jones invited the comments of 
friends on the influence, good and bad, of 
mass communication on young people. I have 
spent almost my whole professional life in the 
communication industry, im journalism, 
advertising, public relations, and have learned 
that you cannot really consider the problems 
which Clement Jones contemplates in terms 
of age. It is true that market research people 
talk about the teen-age market and how much 
the teen-ager has to spend; that the TV 
commercials are often geared to the demands 
of children for sweets and icecreams and 
designed to prompt the youngsters to insist that 
mother buys this, that and the other thing. 
Again, the maternal instincts are flattered by 
the advertisers of baby soaps, infant foods— 
put all this is old hat. If we are really going 
to get down to brass tacks we must take a new 


look at children and this is where I come back 
to the visit to Singleton and to other recenz 
encounters with little people. 

It was a warm and ‘suny August Bank 
Holiday; the Open Air Museum was crowded 
clearly some families had spent‘the whol: day 
there. JI watched the children. Try to remem- 
ber the time in your life when any 
people, queuing at a bus stop or trying t> get 
into an exhibition was just one great forest of 
legs, and you could not protest and coulc not 
preserve your dignity. Dignity is the key word 
in this whole situation and constantly we -nsult 
the dignity of little children because we just 
do not realise that this is a quality they possess 
and in abundance. 

There is a Nature Trail at Singleton ard in 
places the grass was high and tickly: one :mall 
boy, flicking an ear of grass away fro:n his 
nose was rudely slapped by his father who 
shouted ‘I have told you not to pick vour jose. 
The child did not cry or protest: it would 
have made a pretty story to say thatI raw 
tears well up in his eyes. I did not. I saw 
bewilderment and resentment and said to 
myself, ‘There, tomorrow, is a little vardal.’ 
Aggressive parents create aggressive children. 

Twice recently I have witnessed chi.dren 
quite alone doing what they wantedtc do 
without adult interference, but with a war” eye 
on me: the inexplicable grown-up who right 
say ‘No’. 

In the library gardens of Malvern in the 
spring there was a bed of giant tulips A 
high wind blew off the scarlet petals. A ittle 
boy, a tall six year old in velvet pants as red 
as the tulips, carefully gathered the filen 
petals, fitting one on the other in the palm of 
his hand as one might pile saucers. I watched 
him enraptured, entranced by his joy. 
Suddenly he saw me and before I could spreak 
(and indeed I had no intention of speaking for 
one does not make a noise ina holy place) he 
said ‘I did not pick them—they all blew ff’. 
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Does that not indicate a world full of adult 
vebotens? When had his dignity been 
assaulted, his love of beauty crushed? We 
finished the job together in silence, and 
contemplated the striking yellow pistils, all that 
remained of the wind-torn tulips. Yes, in 
silence, for children have their most serious 
talks to you without the words they do not 


yet know. 
Conservation Of Resources In Himalayas ~ 
CENTLY a national seminar on 


Resources, Development and Environment in 
The Himalayan Region was convened by Man 
and Biospher Committee of the Department of 
Science and Technology, Government of India. 
lts sole objective was to take stock of our 
enormous resources in the Himalayas, covering 
the entire range of national and biological 
wealth, devising methods for their conservation 
and werking out alternative strategies-for their 
util.zat.on without depleting the resources. 

If onc takes into consideration the ‘wide 
diversity in Climate, rainfall and temperature 
of the Himalayas, the variety and wealth of its 
vegetation, need no occasion for’surprise. The 
high mountains, ranging beyond the zone of 
perpetual snow bordering Tibet, on the one 
hand, and dry tropical belts merging into the 
arid regions on the other, provide with a 
natural barrier for the Himalayan species 
agains: migration. The high percentage and 
wide variety of endemics both of plants and 
an:ma.s is therefore an added attraction of the 
region. It is no wonder that Sir joseph Dalton 
Hooker, the author of the monumental work— 
Flora of British India—preferred Himalayas 
over Antarctic region to which he was given the 
choice for conducting an expedition. In the 
Eastern Himalayas alone, while elimbing up, 
one can witness a vertical suceession of flora 
ranging from lower tropical forests with the 
adundance or Sal trees in the foothills to the 
temperate, alpine and higher alpine belts 
dominated by creeping scrubby or exteremely 
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dwarf plant communities. The most attractive 
genus Rhododendron with its- 84 species in E: 
Himalayas alone, starts from an elevation of 
6000 ft. exemplified by R. arboreum trees, 
reaching upto a height of 18000 ft. in the 
snowline represented by dwarf R. nivale. 

In addition to minerals, the vegetational 
wealth of Himalayas ia a treasure of such a 
magnitude as any country in the world would 
have been proud of. Living aside 
medicinal species like Dioscorea, Digitalis, 
Mentha, Atropa, Cinehona and a host of others, 
there are innumerable species yielding 


fibre, tannin, resin, paper pulp and others of 
The North Eastern Hima- ` 


commercial uses. 
layas represent the storehouse of wild germ 
plasms of several of our important crops, the 
conservation augmentation and judicial 
utilization of which is essential for the 
improvement of agriculture, 

The human interference, rapid urbanization 
of several of the Himalayan regions, and 
industrialization have resulted in the 
indiscriminate destruction of flora and fauna, 
accelerating the pace of extinction of several of 
the important species. The best example is 


being provided by the insectivorous pitcher plant- 


Nepenthes khasiana of Khasi hills. The ‘entire 


ecosyten has been upset, natural equilibrium has. 


been altered and the problems of pollution are 
becoming enormous. The continuing jhuming 
cultivation has resulted in the depletion of the 
pine forests. so characteristic of Khasia region 
of the Himalayas. As compared to the west, we 
have hardly any true formation in our country, 
excepting coconuts of Malabar, Borassus palms 
of Ganjam and pines of Khasi hills. One can- 
not overestimate the importance of preservation 
of those important vegetations. Orchids which 
were once the pride of the Eastern Himalayas, 
are facing gradual extinction and severe 
measures are needed for their preservation. 
Alternative methods of stemtip culturing which 
are already available for their propagation and. 
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-cultivation should be widely adopted so that the 
Specics can be preserved without hampering 


-our export, necessary, for national development 


The presence of so many scientists as well 
as chief administrators involved in the’ framing 
of our national policy in that seminar, was a 
-clear index of the awareness of the problems 
facing us today. From such an excellent 
gathering, concrete recommendations have 
emerged for the conservation and alternate 
Strategies for utilization of our Himalayan 
resources, which may serve as some of the 
guidelines of our national -policy. 


Science and Culture” _ 


Herbal Medicine 

Dr. Wiliam A.R. Thosmon writing 
in the Aryan Path says :— | 

The apparently instinctive practice of 
taking drugs is believed to exist among the 
lower animals. It isa fascinating subject for 
the speculative mind to ponder how this 
instinct arose, and how, as primitive man 
struggled upwards, a ibelief in the power of 
drugs to remedy disease originated...It is clear 
that faith in drugs, especially vegetable drugs, 
has been deep-seated and widespread amongst 
all peoples from the earliest times. It is as 
strong in modern civilization as it was amongst 
primitive men, 

So wrote Sir David Campbell in his 
inaugural lecture as Professor of Materia 
Medica in the University of Aberdeen in 1930. 
‘Since he penned these words the controversy 
between those who pin their faith to man-made 
drugs and those who have more faith in the 
bounty of Nature has become even more acute. 
In many ways, however, like so many con- 
troversies, it is an artificial one. What#. is 
needed is a symbiosis between the synthesist 
and the naturalist, 

The trouble is that during the last half- 
century, riding on the crest of the wave of 
Scientific progress, the synthesists, with all the 


arrogance of scientists—than which there is 
none greater—assumed that all new drugs must 
come from the laboratory. Fortunately, the 
introduction of penicillin from Nature, and the 
need for Nature in the production of cortisone 
and all its derivatives and of the sex hormones. 
including the contraceptive pill, slowed up this 
illogical and irrational rush from Nature to the 
laboratory. 

The lesson, however, has been fully appre- 
ciated by only a minority of research worLers, 
who realize that much more attention must be 
paid to the investigation of the wealth of thera- 
peutic possibilities that lie hidden in the ‘ast. 
nesses of Nature. The majority still hanker after 
the concept of tailoring drugs de novo to suit 
individual illnesses, What too many of taem 
overlook is that we do not know enough about 
the intricacies of the human body to be able 
to do this on a strictly scientific basis. There 
are too many imponderables ; and what every 
scientist should realize, if he is to be entitled to 
call himself a scientist, is that ‘when dealing 
with so many unknowns science tends to be 
more misleading than helpful. 

Jam not certain that I am prepared to go 
as far as Goethe in his belief that “no hing 
happens in living Nature that is not in relation 
to the whole” ; butI am becoming increa- 
singly convinced that the integration of man 
with Nature asa whole is closer than many 
have suspected in the post-Darwinian era. 
Although I am no “back-to-Nature” enthusiast 
the more I have delved into the histo-y of 
drugs, the more convinced have I become that 
to ignore Nature is to ask for trouble. again 
and again the scientists have gone astray and, 
instead of improving upon Nature, have held 
up progress towards the better understaading 


of the working of valuable drugs derived form 
Nature. 


On the other hand, if only the synthesists 
and the naturalists will work hand in land, 
the possibilities of progress are almost unli- 
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miied. As has been repeatedly shown, such 
collaboration can often improve upon . Nature 
if only the scientist is not too clever and does 
not carry purification too far. Here, as is not 
yet fully appreciated, three is an “fart” in the 
scientific study of drugs, just as much as there 
is 2 “science” in the practice of medicine. 

The quadrangle of the Medical School of 
the University of Edinburgh bears the super- 
seription: Ars, longa vita brevis (Art is long, 


life short). Alas, asin every medical school ' 


in the United Kingdom, and probably in the 
United States of America as well, the emphasis 
so far as the curriculum is concerned, is all on 
the second part. In other words, medical 
stucents are trained, not educated. Nowhere 
in their curriculum ` isa place found fora 
consideration of the rhythms of life: night 
and day sleeping and waking, summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest, light and shade, 
sunshine and storm. The emphasis is all on 
the accumulation of facts and their short-term 
effects. Never is the student allowed, far less 
enccuraged, to sit back and cogitate on the 
implications of life when and how an fits 
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into Nature, and to what extent this affects the- 
quality as well as the quantity of life. Never 
are they reminded of Wordsworth’s cri de 
coeur : 


The world is too much with us; late and’ 
: soon,. 

Getting and.spending, we lay waste our 
. powers :. 


Little we see in Nature that is ours. 


Yet in Nature is to be found many a secret,. 
the revealing of which has brought ” to light a 
healing drug, a soothing balsam, of a solace to- 
the distressed mind. Quinine, till well within 
I!'ving memory the only remedy for malaria ; 
morphia, the pain-reliever in excelsis which the. 
ingenuity of man has failed to improve upon ; 
emetine, still the most effective controller of 
amoebic dysentery; rauwolfia, which intro- 
duced the much abused concept of - tranquilli- 
zers; digitalls than which there is no more 
effective drug for controlling the failing heart ;. 
curare, one of the most valuable handmaidens 
not to mention peni- 


cillin: all these we owe to Nature. 
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Upanishads In the Eyes of Rbindranath Taso 
-an anthology of poet Tagores writings 
interpretative of and related to Upanishadic 
Verses compiled by Anil Kumar Mnkherji 
proce Rs 12-50 Print and Publication Sales 
Concern 66 College at Calcutta. 

I bave gone through a 
«Upanishad in the. eyes of Rabindranath 
Tagore” by Sri Anil Kumar Mukherji and 
J am glad to say that the book will be of 
immense help to all those who would ` under- 
take research in .Rabindranaths poetry and 


book entitled 


and Philosophy ’ The compiler Sri Mukherji has. 
done acommendable service and his work 
shows evidence of careful selection, wide range 


of scholarship and eritical judgment. The 
compiler deserves our centratulation on this. 
useful work. 

A. K. Mazumdar 


Member, Public- Service CSmmi- 
ssion, W. B. Formerly Principal 
and Professor of Philosophy, 
Government College. 
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Rabindranath Tagore 

Rabindranath Tagore, youngest son of 
Maharshi Debendranath Tagore the son of 
Prince Dwarkanath Tagore who was one of the 
most remarkable men of that period, being a 
highly cultural person and an astute commer- 


‘cial magnate who amassed a vast-fortune at 


one time and also ran through the same by his 
lavish ways of living, ‘entertainment and 
assisting in religious and social reform work. 
Rabindranath Tagore had several brothers and 
sisters among whom some were persons of 
great talent. Satyendranath Tagore the second 
son of Maharshi Debendranath Tagore was the 
first I.C.S. officer who was an Indian and was a 
scholar of no mean repute. Jyotirindranath 
Tagore was an authority on music and musical 
Dwijendranath Tagore the eldest 
brother of Rabindranath was a great interpreter 
of philosophical thought and metaphysical 
speculation. He was also a remarkable expert 
in making paper boxes without cutting any 
pieces of paper or sticking separnte pieces 
together by adhesives. One sister Swarna- 
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kumari Devi was the first woman wrier of 
novels in the Bengali language. 

Rabindranath Tagore was a genius o” out- 
standing merit in .the literary, dramatis and 
musical fields. He was also an educatiorist of 
great acumen, being the organiser of the 
Santiniketan Ashram and the Visva Eharati 
University. He also set up Sriniketar. as an 
agriculturarl taining centre and for restruc turing 
village economy in Bengal. In his yoith he 
had managed the family zemindary at a place 
called Selydah. Rabindranath Tagore wrote 
novels, short stories, dramas, operas, dance 
dramas and composed thousands of poems and 
songs. What was most astonishing wa. that 
he set to tune nearly three thousand songs and 
the tunes and melodies were creative achieve- 
ments of.an evolutionary type which were 
generally linked up with Iclassical ndian 
musical forms. He also wrote some mystical 
plays like the King of the Dark Chamter, as 
well as a few symbolic dramas among which 
one may mention Achalayatan. Rabindranath 
Tagore was awarded the Nobel Prize for litera- 
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ture in 1913. Among his other extraordinary 
achievements were the numerous impressionis- 
tic pictures he painted when. he was quite 
‘old. 

Dependability of University Examiners ' 


There were times, not inthe very remote 
past, when University _ examiners could be 
induced by various means to push up certain 


selected candidates in order to enable them to 
be at the top of the list of successful examinees 
These particular students usually belonged to 
certain influential families and when they sat for 
any examinations their guardians so arranged 
that they had to occupy the highest places in 
the pass list. In those days no examiners 
dared disobey the- dictates of the big bosses 
of the University ; for that would have meant 
a summary exit from the list of examiners for 
such disabedient persons. If any students 
belonging to those privileged families sat for 
any examinations during those years, every one 
could say even before the examinations that so 
and so will stand first in the examination. 
When all the yonng men of certain families had 
finished their education this shameful era of 
University examinations also came to an end 
and this sort of influencing and favouritism 
remained in abeyance at least for several years 
pending the arrival of the next generation from 
those families into the examination halls of the 
University. Vice, once allowed to grow actively 
usually grows new roots and branches: and 
the same thing happened in the case’ of exami- 
ners, who were taught to be dishonest by their 
employers who had certain specific objectives 
that they disired to achieve. Once the exami- 
ners were taught to violate the rules of cons- 
cientious behaviour, they soon discovered newer 
and more advantageous methods of gainful, 
dishonesty so that what began more than sixty 
years ago, continued to remain active in various 
manners, and University examinations never 
became fully clean and fair in all shapes and 
forms. Foul means were used by unscrupulous 
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paper setters and examiners so that persons 
whom they chose to assist could obtain unfair 
advantage over their fellow examinees. Some 
while others 
were told the answers by persons who had 
access to the examinefs in the examination halls. 
Mostly the answer papers were examined by 
persons who could be influenced, and all these 
illicit arrangements combined to make the 
examinations a farce, merit and knowledge 


- being things which did not matter very much 


This sort of unfairness assumed great force 
when the authorities failed to be strict . and 
things drifted into channels of viciousness. 
Things were better when the moral outlook of 
the rulers of the University improved and 
people with evil designs had to watch their 
steps when they acted in a lawless manner. 
But generally speaking University examinations 
never became again a fair test of merit at any 
time since those days and an atmosphere of 
mala fide activities always pressed to return to 
action as and when opprtunity made it possible. 
Recently, that is within the last few years, 
things have been again drifting into channels 
of unfair practice. Many colleges, well known 
for their superior academic organisation have 
been complaining that their students were 
being intentionally lowered in ranking for class 
and position. The best students are being given 
inordinately low marks by some examiners and 
no action was being taken by the authoiities to 
rectify matters. In one case a number of good 
students were given 10 or 15 marks out of a 
hundred in a manner which was highly objec- 
tionable. One good student may obtain low 
marks but a group of good students cannot 
suddenly fail to obtain even fifty percent marks. 
The purpose of such activities does not appear 
to be quite clear. Ifthe idea isto lower ‘the 
dignity if the examining bodies fi.  _tudents 
have the ability to assess merits in their own 
way and of large numbers of able students are 
not given honours marks the students would 
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induce their guardians to take them out of the 
schools and colleges affiliated to the particular 
University which indulges in such unfair tacties. 
As a matter of fact things are moving In a 
direction which does not mean honour and 
fame for the University in question. l 
Earnings of Different Classes of Workers 

It is very well known to most people that 
wages differ from Professior to Profession and 


that there are no logical grounds for the 


existence of most of the differences in the wage 
rates. People who work hard often get lesser 
pay than some other persons who have an 
easier time. People who have to face  grearer 
hazards than others also are paid lower wages 
at times compared to workers who do safe and 
less arduous work. When we come to require- 
ments of training, skill, education etc of the 
workers we again fiind that less trained and less 
skilful workers 
salaries compared to workers who have received 
more intensive training and acquired much 
greater skill. As for education we find that 
the workers education has no connection with 
his earnings. 
undertake such work as secure a scanty return 
in wages to them. Among such persons school 
Teachers and college Professors or leturers can 
be mentioned as outstanding examples. A 
cooly or unskilled labourer for instance earns 
about Rs 200/per month and a mason or 


carpenter nearly five hundred rupees in a ' 


month for the work they do. But there are 
Teachers who receive much less than these 
wages. Although efforts have been made 
latterly to rationalise these preposterous rates 
of wages and to pay higher wages to teachers 
and lecturers, things were quite senselessly in- 
adequate during recent times and the educa- 
tionally wel qualified preceptors quite often 
received salaries lower than a porter or dish 
washer. There had been laboratory assistants 
and demonstrators giving science lessons to 


very often receive higher’ 


Quite highly teducated persons. 


undergraduates who were paid less money than 
unskilled labourers in factories. In inductries 
when all bonuses and other amenities were 
totalled up, the ordinary worker often rec=ived 


‘much more in wages than a lecturer with two 


first class Masters’ degrees in mathematics and 


‘physics. Even today a night watchman cr a 


canteen cock usually gets higher wages than 
newly engaged secretaries or accountant: of 
of the same organisations. 

Ralionalisation of wage rates has been 
undertaken by governments and business esta- 
blishments since several years ago, but things 
have not yet been settled in a sensible menner, 
Education, training, skill, experince, facing 
hazards and difficulties still have’ no proper 
compensatory money value and quite superior 
type of workers are still paid less money for 
the work they do compared to people whc are 
just off the streets. The reason for pa-ment 
and acceptance of low salaries to highly quali- 
fied institutional incumbents is the willingnese 
displayed by such educated candidates to work 
for low wages provided they get a respectable 
intellectual and high sounding designation 
Professor of this or demonstrator of tha 


. pushes these people up in the social sca e anc 


they agree to sacrifice money gain to gam iL 
prestige. 


Wages and salaries even now are fixed bu 
reference to willing-ness to accept the term. 
rather than by reference to the qualification 
of the worker or to the skill, training, worl: 
hazard etc. associated with the job. Tks law; 
of demand and supply act more potently n ths 
fixing of rates of earnings rather thar anv 
other fact connected with the job or wita the 
ability of the worker to do things with skill and 
expertise. Things have changed to some extert 
latterly; but not so very much. A working 
class performer is more conscious of his right 


-to earn so such for what work he does; brt 


those who are of the educated class anc come 


~ and m:litary resources. 
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from a social setting in which names and 
pos tion matter to a greater extent; look for 
designations rather then money earnings. 
Is China Trying to be Friendly to India ? 


The newspapers say that leading statesmen - 


of Japan and other countries who visited China 
have noticed that Chinese leaders no longer 
speck about India in an inimical manner. 
The / even talk of reviving Indo Chinese trade 
and a setling all disputes with India. Of course 
such talks have never been precise and exhaus- 
tive and stating how soon China will return the 
Indian Territories which she has unlawfully 
occupied in the Ladhak and in the north 
eastern frontier regions. No doubt as the 
references to India arose quite casually and 
without any specifig purpose of bettering Indo 


Chinese relations, there would have naturally” 


been no detailed mention or discussion of any 
disprtes between ‘India and the Peoples Re- 
publ> of China. But the attitude of the 
Chinese leaders as stated above was no longer 
unfrizndly towards India, and, that wasa 
defin-te change for the better. It also indicated 
that reestablishment of friendly relations 
between the two republics was no longer as 
difficLlt and near impossible as it had been 
durinz recent years. But while China colla- 
borates with Pakistan in lawlessly occupying a 
part of Kashmir and unilaterally grabbing 
thousends of square miles of Indian territory 
in north eastern India, international ralations 
cannoz return to normal by buying aud selling 
some commodities or by sending some diplo- 
mats.to Delhi or Peking so that until and 
unless officials of the two -States met and 


elaborated on the disputes suggesting remedies 


ina precise and unequivocal manner, - no 
loose -alk about reestablishment of friendly 
relations could have any purposeful meaning. 
China is a large and heavily populated country. 
It has 2xtensive agricultural, mineral. industrial 
India also is a large 
countr with a population whieh is only second 


‘guns, 


to China’s, and Indians’ agrihorticultural, farm 
piscicultual, mineral, forest, industrial and 
other resources are not inconsiderable. China 
is a communist state while India isa socialist 
democratic republic which recognises indivi- 
dual economic rights in practice and individual 
ownership of capital too. China’s clashes of 
interests with India have mainly arisen from 


China’s occupation of Tibet, which has the 


nature of imperialistic conquest of a Jand with 
a different racial, linguistic, religious, historical 
and cultural background. Chinese politicians 


may say what they like to justify their aggressive 


occupation of Tibet; but the fact remains 
that it was an act of aggression which India as 
well as other nations did not actively challenge 
and thus permitted a grave international offence 
to be tolerated by the civilised world. The 
goods that China needs to import are mainly 
food articles for the reason that food produc- 
tion in China seldom reaches even seventy five 
percent of the highest possible target figure of 
production. But China usually imports 
material, components and complete units of 
finished products which fall in the category of 
armaments and military supplies, China pro- 
duces arms, munitions war planes etc. in con- 
siderable quantities; but she also buys such 
supplies from Europe and America in order to 


Keep abreast of developments in other coun- ` 


In this field India also produces planes, 
war ships etc., and she also buys such 
things from other countries with the same ideas 
as guide China’s policy of procurement of war 
material from other lands. Generally speaking, 
therefore, China and India have a similar out- 
look in the sphere of industrial and agricultural 
development, with the exception that India is 
not a communist state and, though her public 
sector industries are extensive she has a well 
developed private sector too. The public sector 
is expanding but is not so profit yielding and 
efficient. Still the idea is to nationalise most 


tries. 


i i 
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essential productive enterprises as far as possi- 


e ble and to make India self sufficient in the 


production of defence requirements and in the 
supply of essential public utility goods and ser- 
vices. They say China is fully able to produce 
her arms, munitions, aeroplanes, ships and 
other very necessary commodities ; but we find 
from reports that China buys a lot of medical 
‘supplies and chemicals of Indian origin through 
Nepal, Pakistan, Burma, Bhutan and _ othef 
states. Shei also — procures things of Euro- 
American origin through different countries and 
buys and sells a variety of goods through the 
great pert of Hong Kong which is the gate way 
of mainland China for various commercial 
transactions of an important basic value. 


About Two Nonagenarian Intellectuals 

Bhupati Mohun Sen, a Senior Wrangler’ of 
the University of Cambridge and a Smiths 
Prize Man has almost completed his ninety-first 
year of life. 
of world standmg B.M. -Sen has not been 
keeping very good health latterly. During his 
working life he has held many ‘important posts 
in the educational field, the last one being the 
Principalship of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta.. In his youth, during the first world 
war he joined the Bengal Light Horse, a war- 
time cavalry regiment. He also visited certain 
universities of Europe in connection with his 
academic work. An ex-scholar of Kings 
College, Cambridge and a member of the 
Indian Educational Service, B. M. Sen has been 
recognised as a mathematical scholar of great 
originality in approaching various abstruse 
problems in his line of work. 

The other scholar who recently completed 
his ninetieth ‘year of life is Romesh Chandra 
Mazumdar the well known historian and histo- 
rical research worker. He has worked in 
Dacca and other centres of learning during his 
working life and later settled down in Calcutta 
after retirement. He is quite active in his 

x outine of everyday work and has a remarkably 


. their 


A mathematical research scholar 


keen memory, not only for facts of hirtory but 
for personal reminiscences too. During his 
long life R. C. Mazumdar has worked. in c ose 
association with many persons of higi inte lec- 
tual standing and his memoirs, if written wculd 
be a valuable human document. W=2 dcnot 
know if he is contemplating writing his memoirs 
but we would welcome such a compos tion. 
Very few Indian intellectuals live beyond 
ninetieth year of life. Those who live 
long donot take up any creative work efter 


‘crossing a certain period of life which -s usvally 


much less than ninety years. In Eurcpe taere 
have been men like Bertrand Russel and 
George Bernard Shaw ~ who were actively 
engaged in their chosen line of worz upto an 
advanced age. Exceptions in India have Leen 
some like Chakravarty Rajagop: lacharya, 
Sri Visveswaraiya, Joges Chandra R.i Vilya- 
nidhi, Dr. D. M. Bose and a few othe-s. 
Unity in Word and ction gives Streng-h 

Even when government is forred ty a 
single party, there may be differences of 
Opinion among different membes o` a 
cabinet; but if there is disciplue and 
consciousness about the advantages o” fol ow- 
ing a uniform policy in doing things cr even in 
expressing opinions, there should be 10 ccca- 
sion for any minister to publicly cortradict a 
fellow member of the cabinet. For  -:ontredic- 
tion or criticism of a party associate wea.zens 
the position of the ministry or the party bcfore 
the general public. Ifsome ministers disagree 
with some other .mihisters about eny matter 
and feelings are roused and there arc po sibi- 
lities of open conflicts of opinion; =very.ody 
concerned should. go to the chief or prime 
minister who should then make any -nnounce- 
ments that might be necessary to -maze to~ the 
atmosphere clear. No minister shoud uader 
any circumstance make any statements to the 
press or to the public which would lower the 
prestige of a fellow minister. Wher govern- 
ments are formed by a groups cf political 


| 
| 


parties, the chances of differences of opinion 
eoming into existence would increase and cau- 
tion shculd be exercised more strictly to assure 
that unity is not destroyed by mutual criticism 
or stronzly worded contradictions. All minis- 
ters should try to visualise in advance what 
meanings could be ascribed to, what they pro- 
pose to say about any matter whatever and to 
modify the wording of their statements in such 
manner as would create the least difficulty for 
all members of the government. The more the 
number of parties which coalesce to form a 
government the more the chances of disagree- 


| 


ment between ministers cropping. up. A 
government like the Janata government which 
has been formed by several ideologically dissi- 
milar groups of political thinkers agreeing to 
work together for a specific purpose, can easily 
break up if its leading members give free 
empression to what they feel in their heart of 
hearts. It is therefore very necessary for the 
various members of the Janata cabinet to be 
extremely cautious about speaking out, no 
matter how strongly they feel about any matter. 
There must be more discipline in the Janata 
cabinet and the members of the cabinet must 
exercise great self control, so that they may not 
create any difficult situations by giving whole 
hearted expression to their deeper emotions. 
Where words’ are a source of troublesome 
developments silence surely is pure gold. 
Buddha Anniversary 
Prince Siddhartha or Gautama, the son of 
king Suddhodana of the Sakyas, a state near 
Nepal, was born in 563 B.C, and was brought 
up in luxury in the royal palace of his father. 
When he was about twenty nine years old he 
was walking about one day in the precincts of 
the palace when he saw a dead ,body being 
carried to the cremation ground or the grave 
yard as the case might have been. This made 
him think about the pain and sorrow that 
human beings are subjected to and made to 
suffer. All pain and suffering that come to 
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human beings have acause and if the cause 
could be removed the pain and suffering would 
also disappear. Prince Siddhartha returned to 
the palace and found his wife sleeping with 
their little son. Hedid not wake them nor 
retire to bed himself; but he left home to 
search for a solution to human misery and ills. 
He moved about in forests and among mendi-. 
cants but found no rational answer to the 
questions that he had been putting to himself’ 
during the six years that he had been going 
about in search of a comprehensive answer to 
his questions. He had come to the Gaya region 
by this time and here he decided to sit under 
an Ashwaththa tree .and meditate until he 
gained enlightenment. This tree is called the 
Bodhi Tree for the reason that Gautama the 
prince became Gautama theBuddha, or enlight- 
ened, after his prolonged meditation carried 
out under this tree. Here the Buddha acquired 
complete enlightenment òf the Four Truths 
regarding the fact of pain or ill, that all pain 
has a cause, that pain can be ended and that 
by following the Noble Eightfold Way, which 
are right views, right intention, right speech, 
right action, right livelihood, right effort, right 
mindfulness and right concentration. When 
one successfully completes this process of 
following the path of Dharma one transcends 
pain and attains Nirvana which is the extinction} 
of all craving for the things of sense, though 
not extinction of a  person’s individuality. 
Buddha went from Bodh Gaya to the Deer 
Park of Sarnath near Beneras and preached the 
Dharma there. During the next several hun- 
dred years India and the surrounding territories 
had accepted this religion’until the rebirth of 
Hinduism under Sankaracharya’s propaganda. 
To-day there are about 550 million Buddhists 
in the world of whom about 500 million are in 
China, Korea, Japan, Tibet and Mongolia and 
the restin Ceylon, Siam, Burma and Indo 
China. There are only a few Buddhistsin. 
India. 
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‘Wealth and Fenury 

India is a land of contrasts. We find great 
-palaces and mud-hovels existing side by side in 
this ancient land 
dwellers watch scores of eight cylinder limou- 
Sines rolling by with their affluent occupants 
while the poor people lie in their gunny bag 
beds. There are millions of persons in India 
who earn about fifty, toa hundred rupees a 
month with which they scrape a living for their 
families and according to press reports there are 
thousands of officers of large companies who 
-earn more than Rs. 3000 per month not coun- 
ting the perquisites which come with their jobs. 
The press report referred to mentions that the 
top ten companies employing highly paid 
officers are the employers of 10479 officials who 
are paid Rs 3000 or more per month. Apart 
from these ten employers of highly paid officials 


there are hundreds of other employers who pay - 


large salaries to their chief officers. So that we 
may rightly assume that there are at least fifty 
thou- 
sand rupees perannum'or more. That is to 
say there are about 50000 persons who earn 
50000 x 40000==2000,000,000 or 200 crores of 
rupees annually while the poorest 50000 Indians 
probably earn 50000 x400=2,0000000 two 
crores of rupees in a year. That is the 
earn a hundred times more than those who are 
low in the scale of earnings. Asa matter of 
fact there are many people whose annual earn- 
ing exceed a lakh of. rupees. And, ithere are 
millions who get less than Rs 100 per annum as 
their share of the national income. That is the 
ratio goes down to 1: 1000 rather than to 
1: 100 as in the case of the highly and low 
paid employees shown in the press report. In 
the USA weare told the ratio is 1 : 80 in the 
case of all wage earners or persons earning 
incomes of any kind whatever, 
Terrorism, Frightfauluess and Inbuman Practices 
Terrorists are persons who carry out reta- 
liatory acts of violence for political or similar 


and starviag pavement . 


rich © 
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reasons arising out of antagonsmscf a 
national, racial, communal or any other nature 
involving large groups of persons. In India 
terrorism took active shape out cf India’s 
organised efforts to shake off British imperial 
domination by peaceful constitutional mears or 


_by violent means as found expedient by drfer- 


ent groups of persons. The Sipahi Mutiny of 
1857 or other similar risings were attempts to 
chase the British out of India by force of ams. 
Other attempts were also made by var.ous small 
or sizeable groups since the Mutiny among 
which there were attacks on individua_s or 'var- 
like action ona larger scale on _ several 
occasions during the years 1905 and 147. 
Some attempts were quite remarkable and 
require special mention. Such were tae locting 
of treasuries in several places and the schemes 


of securing arms from other countres during 
the 1914—1918 war. The Chittagong Armoury 


Raid was also an incident which vas well 
planned and boldly carried out. The most 
important effort to drive the British out of 
Tadia by warlike means was Netaj Sub ash 
Chandra Bose’s organisation of the Indian 
National Army and the invasion of Irdia by the 
same army. Many Indian patriots died in 
fights against the British during these actions 
at Balasore, Chittagong, the Burma India fron- 
tier and other places, and many gave zheir ives 
on the gallows who were accused by tie Br.tish 


of assassinations and other charges wich were 
punishable by hanging. 


Terroristic activities | were nothing 
particularly Indian nor something that was 


practised only by challengers of im peria_istic 


usurpers of political power. Terrctism has 
been associated with tribal feuds in tLe frontier 
regions of India, in vendettas, in lyncaings and | 
in the atrocities perpetrated by the Fescists, the 
Nazis and by the followers of Generil Franco. 
In fact wherever there have been [impositio of 
the brutal will of a dictator or a dictatorial 
body of tyrants we have found ermed men 
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terrorising the peace loving public, There have 
also been patriotic fighters for freedom like the 
Irish Republican Army or the anti British 
groups of armed freedom fighters who foughi 
the British imperialists for over a hundred years 
in various parts of India. ‘These fights have 
taken various names like the Santal or the 
Sannyasi rebellion or the great Mutiny ; but 
these have all been a peoples’ war against 
foreigners who dominated the country where 
they had no moral right to be. Imperialists have 
also been terrorists. They have whipped 
people, shot down unarmed persons holding 
peaceful meetings, beaten up people marching 
peacefully along public roads and so on and so 


forth. The people turned violent in retaliation. . 


The Germans during world war I practised 
a cult of frightfulness or schreklichkeit by 
which they subdued the civilian population of 
occupied territories who at times indulged in 
street fighting or committed acts of violence on 
the German soldiers. The Germans used to 
kill able bodied men belonging to the civil 
population, loot and destroy household goods, 
molest the women of the regions they conquered 


and subjected the people to various indignities 
and acts of persecution. The cult of frightful- 
ness was practised to break the morale of the 
conquered people. The British after the Sipahi 
Mutiny also dealt with the people of India in a 
manner that would compare well with German 
frightfulness They indiscriminately hanged 


thousands of youngmen of the localities in 
which tke sipahis were victorious over fhe 
British. There were Phansi ka Sarak or hang- 
ing roads in many towns like Allahabad and 
the able bodied male population ran away from 
the towns and villages to escape the ruthless 
killing. They remained in hiding in the forests 
and hills for many years and could return io 
their normal avocations only after the Queen 
had tallen over the governance of India from 
the East India Company. The British had 
started another reign of terror in India after 
the end of the first world war but Mahatma 
Gandhi's leadership of the masses and the res- 


ponse he got from millions of followers made 
the British “cautious about how they proceeded 


` 


thought out in 


with their plans of repression. The British. 


developed a sense. of statesmanship about this- — 


time which they had lacked for. nearly half a 
century before this. They put persons like 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal’ Nehru in jail 
and kept a man like Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose in detention ; but they had realised that 


_ this sort of policy would not succeed. The 


days of imperialism were over and the British 
were ‘preparing fora graceful exist from the 
field of white man’s stpremacy. But new 
schemes of political oppression were coming 
into existence and as new freedoms were being 
born, new persecutory measures were also being 


Asia and Africa. Europe 
remained steadily whre it had been during the 
various divisions into eommunist and non- 
communist blocs. But fights intensified in 
various countries for a fuller expression of ' the 
popular will. The United States of America, 
the Soviet Russian State, China and‘ the 
Middle Eastern States used their influence and 
assisted their chosen groups with money and 
arms. Inhuman behaviour by socalled free- 


dom fighters has obtained a new lese of life ` 


and people who have no connection with any 
political oppression or acts of repression are- 
getting shot in air ports, hotels ‘and atheletic 
camps without knowing who is attacking whom 
and for what reason. Nobody is escaping these 
‘attacks by reason of their age, sex, nationality 
or political views. A,schooi was attacked and 
occupied some months ago and olympic sports 
camp in 1976. Air Ports are selected for 
attacks for killing passengers of 
nationalities and London, Paris or New York 
ea acts of senseless cruelty every now and 
then. 

These international killers and bomb 
throwers are becoming a menace to human 
freedom, for, if some Palestinean gunmen wish 
to kill a few Israelis and choose a French air 
port to carry out their designs, some French 


, gensdarmes thay get shot in the process, as it 


would be their duty to maintain law and order 
in the territory of ‘the Republique Francaise. 
The matter. should be taken up by the U.N. 
and all states warned that they would risk 
punitive action by the U.N. if they did not 
control their lawless freedom fighters and 


prevent them from violation of the nentrality' of 
foreign countries.. ; 


certain . 
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involved in nationalist politics. 
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POLITICS OF MRS GANDHI SINCE MARCH 1977 
| S. C. GHOSH 


The absolute majority that Mrs Gandhi’s 
supporters gained inthetwo south Indian 
States, Karnataka and Andhra, in the recent 
elections show that Mrs Gandhi still retains a 
considerable popular support and political 
base beside being the most formidable politician 
and tactician in India. While it is unlikely 
that Mrs Gandhi would be successful in her 
bid for power, she is likely to remain a 
destabilising force in Indian politics for some 
years to come, and make it difficult for a more 
coherent political re-alignment to, take 
place. 

Nehrus have been deeply involved in politics 
since the beginning of this century. Mrs Gandhi 
has taken active interest in politics from 
childhood onwards, and has been actively 
From 1947 
when India beeame independent till March, 
1977 when Congress was for the first time 
routed at the Lok Sabha (the lower house) poll, 
Mrs Gandhi has always been at the eentre of 
decision-making and power in New Delhi first 
as hostess to her father, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
then asa Minister to Lal Bahadur Shastri’s 
Cabinet and finally as Prime Minister. 

_Apart from the fact that Mrs Gandhi lives in 
politics, she can hardly leave politics. Since she 
became the Prime Minister in 1966, her style of 
leadership, although effective for most of the 
time, has been anything but highly controversial. 
In 1969 to establish her personal suprmeacy in 
the Congress and undisputed leadership of the 
Government; she dumped those like late 
Kamraj, who helped her to become the 
Prime ;Minister.1 sacked her  arch-rival, 
Morarji Desai from the Cabinet, got the 


2 


congress nominee for the Presid-ntship. 
Sanjeeva ‘Reddy, defeated with the Lelp of 
the non-Congress' forces, split the Congress 
and drove her opponents such as Nijalingapra, 
Sanjeeva Reddy,*Desai, Atulya Ghosh. Aso<e 
Mehta to form a rump _ orgarisation. 
Congress-0.2 -During the emergency, sie 
jailed her critics and muzzled.the press3 Sie 
could not be snre that the Home N inistcr, 
Charan Singh, and others, would not succe:d 
in ‘prevailing upon the Janata Government <o 
bring prosecution against her (and ler son, 
Sanjay) for breach of the Constitution and the 
rule of law during the eighteen month period 
of Emergency. She appears to feel that anly 3y 
flexing her political muscles could ske kecp 
these forces at bay. 

.It appears that Mrs Gandhi’s stratezy is zo 
leave the parliamentary arena alone <ill tne 
next General Election, to establish her effective 
control over the party organisation and i-s 
machine and such state governments in which 
her supporters and allies are in power, and o 
build up her rapport with the masse:, She 
seems to think thatthe Janata Gove-nment 
could not be unseated on the floor of tne Lck 
Sabha, but it could be defeated in the ballot 
box. So sheis looking forward to ropulr 
upsurge in her favour. She seems to fesl that 
once the’ popular tide begins to flow in her 
favcur, the vacillating and  oppcrtunist 
elements and the  career-politicians who 
abound in Indian politics, would scramble to 
get on her bandwagon as they did in 190. 


(I) 
After the debacle in the Lok Sabha election 
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held in March last year, Mrs, Gandhi was very 
much on the defensive. 
at the rout of the Party at the polls, many rank 
and file members wanted an inquiry into 
Mrs Gandhi’s leadership of the Party and into 
the role of her son, Sanjay Gandhi.4 And her 
colleagues such as Y. B. Chavan and others 
‘who had jumped on her bandwagon in 1969 
found that she was now more an electoral 
liability than an asset. 
Mrs Gandhi’s immediate objective was two- 
fold. First : she wanted to ward off a searching 
inquiry into the causes of the Congress’s 


reversals —an inquiry which was certain to reveal 


that the undemocratic authoritarian rule that 
she and her associates had established during 
the emergency and the many atrocities and 
unfair acts that were committed during its 
existence, were mainly responsible for the 
rejection of the Party and her own humiliating 
defeat. 

She did not have much difficutty in securing 
this. Each one of her colleagues including 
Y. B, Chavan, Brahmananda Reddy, Sawran 
Singh, D. K, Barooah, had aided and 
abetted her in the Emergency, and the lesser 
Congressmen had at the very least 
acquiesced. T 

The Congress Working Committee meeting in, 
Delhi on 12-15 April from which Mrs. Gandhi 
tactfully abstained, decided merely to expel one 
of her cronies, Bansilal, the former defence 
minister for six years, and, to reprimand 
another, V. C, Shukla, the former 
informaton and broadcasting minister. It was 
stated that no action was called for against 
Sanjay Gandhi as he had resigned from the 
AICC and the primary membership of the 
Congress,5 l 

Fer from censuriog Mrs, Gandhi the 
statement the Committee issued at the end of 
four-day appraisal, described her as our 
esteemed leader.‘ It said: “our esteemed 
leader, Mrs, Gandhi, has taken upon herself 


Angry and resentful 


Gandhi have to be expelled first. 


- Gandhi and and Mr. 
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the entire responsibility for the defeat.” But 
it immediately qualified this by saying that 
the responsibility .was not hers alone ‘...we, 
too, share with her theg blame for what 
happened,” 


- The statement, however, recorded the 
concern of the leaders that there should be no 
return to ‘the personality cult’ : “The Congress 
will fully ensure the democratic functioning 
of the party as also the evolution of collective 
leadership within the organisation.” 6 


It was left to some rank and file to make 
protest. For example, a Congress member of 
Rajya Sabha (the upper house), N, Narasimha 
Reddy, said: “If the people’s verdict has to be 
respected, Mrs.. Gandhi and Mr. Sanjay 
After all, 
Mr, Bansilal, Mr. V, C. Sukla, Mr. Om Mehta 
and D, K. Barooah were puppets while Mrs. 
Sanjay Gandhi were the 
real masters of the show.’7 


Nor did she have much difficulty in preven- 
ting the organisation being taken over by her 
mor outspoken opponents and critics. The 
latter set up the candidature of Mr. Siddharta 
Ray, the former chief Minister of West Bengal, 
for the Presidentship of the party at the All 
India Congress Commitee session held in New 
Delhi in last May. Mrs. Gandhi |threw her 
weight behind Bramananda Reddy who easily 
won by 310 votes to 166. (The total number 


of members with voting rights is 657). Reddy — 
observed that his success was “a telling 
demonstration ‘of their affection for 


Mrs Gandhi,9 


In the choice of ten elected members of the 
Congress Working Committee, only two well 
known opponents of Mrs Gandhi were success- 
ful-Chandrajit Yadav, who managed Ray’s 
campaign for the Presidentship, and Priya 
Ranjan Das Munshi,l10 who had openly 
criticised Sanjay Gandhi and his caucus.11 
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Butin October Mrs Gandhi decided to 
establish her personal supremacy over the 
organisation and thereby annoy and frighten not 
only Y, B. Chavan, the leader of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party and the Leader 
of Opposition, but Brahmananda Reddy, 
Swaran Singh, C. Subramaniam and others 
who had becn her close allies, 
= gľlhere were several reasons why Mrs Gandhi 
found herself in an unseemly haste. Some of 
her Congress colleagues, in particular Y. B. 
Chavan had of late been boldly denouncing 
“the dark period of emergency’’12 and asserting 
their independence of Mrs  Gandhi’s 
domination. She must have felt humiliated at 
Chavan’s endorsement of the candidature of 
Sanjeeva Reddy for the Presidentship of 
Republic (whom she had disowned and got 
defeated in 1969) and his election without a 
contest.13 As one of ber supporters, Devaraj 
Urs, the Chief Minister of Karnatnka, 
complained later: “Mrs Gandhi has been pushed 
into the background by the ruling group.J4”’ 
Secondly, the revelations before the Shah 
Commission -of Inquiry into the  allaged 
illegalities committed during ithe emergency 
were very embarassing for and damaging to 
' Mrs Gandhi.15 She also felt threatened 
by the Commission’s insistence that she 
should appear before it and ‘testify under 
oath.16 
Thirdly, on 3rd October evening she was 
| arrested by CBI for alleged involvement in two 
cases of corruption (for illegal procurement of 
more than 100 jeeps for election purposes and 
mala fide considerations in giving contract to a 
French firm for oil exploration in Bombay 
High, resulting in a loss of Rupees 110 million 
to the public exchequer). Mrs Gandhi did not 
apply for bail 17. She was, however, released 
unconditionally the next day by the Additional 
F Metropolitan Magistrate of Delhi because he 
held that there were no reasonable grounds for 
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her detention,18 The arrest and the th-eat of 
further prosecution by the Home Minister 
Charan Singh provoked Mrs. Gandhi I. Ste 
also wanted to capitalise on the sho:k ard 
indignation that many people other then her 
supporters felt at her arrest.20 

Mrs Gandhi let loose her storm-troo>ers to 
demand that Brahmananda Reddy shouid 
vacate the presidentship in her avou- 
Devaraj Urs. the Chief Minister of Karnataka, 
declared: “I believe that Mrs. Gandhi is tre 
proper person to lead the organisation. She s 
the only leader who has public support.2 ” 

However, instead of demanding Feddy s 
resignation, Mrs. Gandhi’s sup vorte:s 
ingeauously spread the rumour that Reddy had 
agreed to resign21. Reddy denied tlat Fe 
had done so.22 Y. B. Chavan, Swarar Sing 
Dr. Karan Singh, Siddharta Ray backed Reddy 
up.23 ; 

Then Mrs Gandhi’s supporters decHled to 
mount pressure on them. They s arted 
collecting signatures of the All India Ccngress 
Committee members presumably to requisitio? 
its meeting to pull Reddy down and put Mrs. 
Gandhi ,in as President. They clained to 
have collected 411 singnatures out of 657. Bu 
instead of sending ‘the requisition leter te 
the President, Reddy, they presented it tc 
Kamalapati Tripathi to use it as a leverige ir 
his negotiations with Reddy and others.2- 

Eut Reddy and his backers stood {7m.2‘ 
They called a metting of the Congres: 
Parliamentary Party on October 18 in Nev 
Delhi, which all but rejected her clams tc 
supremacy. No resolutions were passed at the 
meeting, but with the exception of two pro-Mrs 
Gandhi M. Ps all other speakers reaf_rmed 
their faith in the concept ‘of collective 1 ader- 
ship adopted by the AICC at its sessi last 
May. For example, Sugata Ray said that 
Congress had always accepted the princiole of 
collective leadership; with men like Gand and 
Nehru around it, it had the privilege of seing 
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led by two “national leaders”, He went on to 
say that Mrs Gandhi had ceased to bea 
national leader the moment the nation rejected 
her. She had since become “ʻa party leader, a 
partisan leader, a group leader, a faction leader 
and now the leader ofa caucus. “He took 
strong exception to party leaders being ‘bullied 
and denigrated” by Mrs Gandhi’s supporters. 

It was evident that Mrs Gandhi was ina 
minority, She could at best muster the support 
of about 25 M.Ps out of 140 Congress M. P. s. 
Out of 21 members of the Congress Working 
Committee she could depend on only 7members 
With the exception of Tamil Nadu, Kerala, 
Bihar, Himachal Pradesh and Jammu and 
Kashmir, most of the State organisations were 
opposed to her moves 27, 

Mrs Gandhi decided to make a retreat, call 
a truce, and initiate peace moves,28 She met 
Brahmananda Reddy in the evening of 
November I7. Kamalapati Tripathi formally 
announced two days later that the requisition 
move against Reddy had been dropped, and 
Reddy reciprocated with a statement that Mrs. 
Gandhi’s advice in party matters “would 
receive due consideration.’’29 

Mrs Gandhi leaves no stone unturned. In 
the meanwhile, she had tried to make a deal 
with the Prime Minister, Morarji Desai to bring 
about the union of the two Congresses. On 
27th October Morarji Desai after his arrival in 
New Delhi from Moscow revealed at a press 
conference that Mrs Gandhi had met him thrice 
after he had become the Prime Minister. 
According to Desai, at one of these meetings 
Mrs Gandhi said she had heard of a move to 
bring the two Congresses together and that she 
was believed to be against it. Mrs Gandhi 
assured him that she would not stand in the 
way of such a move. Desai coatinued :- “I 
told her I did’nt understand her at all. There 
was no Congress-O any more. There was only 


the Janata Party and there was no question of 
its joining the Congress.” 30 
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The next day on being asked by reporters, 
Mrs Gandhi confirmed that she had discussed 
with Desaithe possibility of forming a 
“progressive alliance” but she did not recall 
the exact context in which she had mentioned 
it. She saw nothing wrong in her wanting to ` 
replace the Janata Government by a progressive 


Government. “Am Inot fora progressive 
Government ?” she asked.31 
(IV) 


In the meantime, Mrs Gandhi has been 
trying torenew her contact with the Indian 
masses. Shereturned to her old constituency 
not to chide but to suggest that she had not 
forgotten her home base. She also madea 
visit to Jammu and Kashmir.32 

-What gaveher opportunity to stage a 
dramatic comeback was her arrest in early 
October. She characterised her arrest as a 
“political one” designed to prevent “me from 
going to the people.”33 

On her release she visited her supporters 
who had been hospitalised after fighting outside 
the court room and then made a defiant visit to 
Gujerat. the home state of the Prime Minister, 
Morarji Desai,8demonstrating her capacity to 
draw crowds.34 Addressing a rally at 
Dharampur township, about 100 km from Surat 
she announced her intention to return to “active 
politics. She said that she was determined to 
raise the voice of Janata (people) about their 
problems and to take up leadership.35 — | 

This was followed by visits to’ Karnataka 
and Tamil Nadu in the beginnning of Novem- 
ber. While she attracted crowds, she also met 
with opposition at both places. For example,- 
on the second day of her three-day tour of 
Karnataka about 30,000 people had gathered at. 
Shimoga at about I p.m. when about 3000 
Janata and CPI-M volunteers, led by J.H. 
Patel, treasurer of the Janata state organisation, 
held a black flag demonstration. When cars 
carrying Mrs Gandhi and her party came near 
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“the site of the meeting, stones were thrown at 
them and asa result, Mrs Gandhi herself 
suffered a bruise.36 At Madras the black-flag 
demonstration staged by the DMK supporters 
turned so violent that police had to resort to 
firing at two places in which two persons 
died.37 One of the trains that Mrs Gandhi 
travelled by in Tamil Nadu was also 
stoned.38 


Throughout Mrs Gandhi tried to utilise the 


failings ofthe Janata Government to strike up 


a posture of concern for the downtrodden. For 
example, riding through the tribal belt of 
Bulsar, the home district of Desai, she charged 
the Janata regime with reversing “the pro- 
poor” policies of her government, of neglect of 
the welfare of the Harijans, adivasis and tribal 
people, of favouring the rich peasants, and 
sabotaging the land reforms introduced by her 
government.39 Elsewhere she alleged that the 
Janata Government had reversed her socialist 
policies, and had compromised the country’s 
independence by tilting towards the western 
powers and over-eagerness to come to an 
understanding with China.40 


Mrs Gandhi did not disown any of the 
policies that she followed during the Emer- 
gency ; nor did she apologise for any of the 
excesses committed during its existence. She 
merely expressed sorrow for those who had 
suffered. She blamed the Chief-Ministers of 
the States for the excesses. She maintained 
that in view of the indiscipline, lawlessness, and 
the organised attempt to bring down a legally 
constituted government, the Emergency was 
“absolutely essential.”41 She also defended 
her son, Sanjay Gandhi, in no uncertain terms. 
- For example, on being questioned about his 
role by a journalist in Srinagar on 23 Septem- 
_ ber, she said : “Tell me one thing he did which 
was an excess. Did he commit excesses him- 
self? Did he perform operations? All he 
did was to ask the Youth Congress to imple- 
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‘ment national policies, policies which vere part 
of the Planning Commission’s plans.’42 


(Vv) 


Encouraged by her  capacity--o draw 
crowds, provoked by the refusal of the 
Congress Working Committee to-toe her line, 
and propelled by the enthusiasm of her suppor- 
ters and activists;43 Mrs Gandhi decided in the 
middle of December to break the truce wth 
her Congress colleagues, to set up rer own 
Congress, and to contest the assembly : lecticns 
in the States ‘of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Assam which were sciuduled 
to take place on 25 February, 1978. 
Mrs Gandhi wanted to demonstrate to ter 
colleagues that she remained the most popular 
Congress leader, and to the country taat sae 
was the defacto leader of the opposition and 
the alternative Prime Minister. 

On 18 December she resigned her member- 
ship of the Congress Working Committee. She 
alleged that the Congress leadership wa. adcp- 
ting a policy of drift when major task. faced 
the party.44 At the same time her su>porters 
led by Devaraj Urs announced that it wovld 


hold a rival All India Congress Conmittee 


session in Delhi on 31 Décember§ and 
1 January.45 
But to protect her rear she retained tre 


ordinary membership of the Party, ard pre- 
ferred to call the meeting a “Convention of 
Congressmen.” Nor did her allies in tte CWC 
immediately resign from it. 
However, Kamalapati Tripathi, 
Quasim, P. V. Narasimha Rao, Virendra 
Varma, Buta Singha, A. P. Sharmi and 
Mrs Maragathan Chandrasekhar resigned on 27 
December from CWC following the susension 
of Devaraj Urs, the Chief Minister of Karna- 
taka by it for his‘alleged janti-party act -vities— 
a suspension which seems to have hardened 
the attitude of Mrs Gandhi and her collez- 
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gues.45 For the suspension gave the anti-Urs 
faction led by S. K. Patil, the president of the 
Karnateka State Congress the pretext to bring 
down he Urs Government. 60 MLAS with- 
drew tneir support from the Government,47 
and tke Governor dismissed the Ministry ‘and 
ordered for a fresh election.48 

Although the Convention was apparently 
called for discussing “the broad and basic 
issues confronting the country and the 
Congress’’, it declared itself to be “a truly 


represertative convention of the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress”. It claimed to have 347 out of 


657 A.CC members present. And it elected 
Mrs Candhi as the Congress president “in 
order zo provide effective national 


leadersrip’’. 49 © 

The Congress Working Committee had 
asked the Congressmen not to attend Mrs 
Gandni s convention.50 ‘Following attempt 
by Mrs Gandhi and her associates to usurp the 
functions of the offical body, it expelled them.51 
Reddy and Chavan group’ disputed the 
claim pat forward by Mrs Gandhi’s faction 
that a majority of the AICC members had 
attencej their convention. They pointed out 
that cn y 149 members had been present there, 
and that only 4 out of 29 state branches had 
gone over to Mrs Gandhi’s side’52 


(VD 


Undaunted Mrs Gandhi began prepara- 
tions cr the assembly elections: Although she 
had very little time and resources to organise 
her branches and select candidates, she had at 
her d.s>osal powerful machines and machine- 
men at least in three states—Devaraj Urs in 
Karnataka, Channa Reddy and P. V. Nara- 
simhe Rao in Andhra Pradesh, and N.K. 
Tripudae and V. P. Sathe in Maharashtra. 

Mrs Gandhi managed to obtain for the 
Indian National Congress (Indira) the status of 
a nat:cnal party as her supporters had obtained 


asked for her party’s nominations. 


4 per cent of the total votes in four states in 
the last Lok Sabha election. However, she did 
not succeed in getting the Congress symbol 
“Cow and calf’; she had to settle fora new 
symbol, “hand” .53 

Mrs Gandhi managed to field a large 
number of candidates in four states: 219 out 
of 288 in Maharashtra, 210 out of 224 in 
Karnataka, 290 out of 294 in Andhra Pradesh, 
and 118 out of 126m Assam. 54 It appears 
that in many cases she obliged all those who 
Her party’s 
central election committee, though formed just 
before the date for filing nominations, did not 
meet to approve officially the party’s candi- 
dates. The selection of the nominees was 
virtually left to party leaders in the states. ' 
According to some reports, a large number of 
candidates contesting the elections as Indepen- 
dents changed their minds and become official 
Congress (Indira) nominees.55_ 

In the election rallies, she concentrated her 
attack on the Reddy-Chavan Congress rather 
than on the Janata Party and its allies. If 
Chavan and his colleagues were opposed to the 
excesses during the Emergency, why did they 
not raise the matter inthe Cabinet, and not 
resign on the issue, asked Mrs Gandhi. She 
alleged that Reddy-Chavan leadership was 
incapable of providing arn effective opposition 


. and that there was an “invisible co-operation 


and collusion between the Janata and Reddy 
Congress.56” By wooing Harijans, Adivasis, 
Moslems and the other minorities she damaged 
the chances of the other Congress. 

Mrs Gandhi’s Congress succeeded in 
routing the Reddy-Chavan Congress in 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh; Reddy 


Congress won only two out of 209 seats it con- ` 


tested in Karnataka, and 22 out of 257 seats in. 
Andhra Pradesh. In Maharashtra it won 69 to 
Indira Congress’ 62. In Karnataka the Indira 
Congress won 15] seats only 13 short of what 
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the Congiess (R) had won in the 1972 state 
elections, and in Andhra Pradesh it won 175 
Seats. It also succeeded in forming a coalition 
government with the help of Reddy-Chavan 
Congress in Maharashtra.57 
Mrs Gandhi toldan interviewer’ of 
Australian Broadcasting Commission : 
the leading opposition, I am the only 
tion.58” , 
Although Mrs Gandhi has made an 
impressive comeback, her success and strength 
should not be exaggerated. Her faction 
power only in two states and is in office in 
-another. Her party did not make much head- 
‘way in Assam, Arunachal and Meghalaya, 
There were special circumstances in 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra. 
All the three states had been least affected by 
‘the Emergency, and had remained’ loyal to the 
Congress in the Lok Sabha election of March, 
_ 1977 in which the Janata Party won a landslide 


the 
“I am 
opposi- 


is In 


‘victory. Although the Janata made impressive . 


gains in all three-46 in Anddhra, 98 in Maha- 
rashtra, and 59 in Karnataka-they failed to 
make an effective use of the Cangress-split. 
Secondly, the circumtances in which Devaraj 
Urs Ministry was dismissed was anything but 
straightforward ; it appeared to be another case 
of manipulation and abuse of power by the 
Central Government through the office of the 
Governor. Thirdly, in the case of Andhra, 
the Reddy Congrese appeared to be unsympa- 
thetic to the Harijans as they failed to nomi- 
nate a sufficient number of Harijan candidates, 

No less important, Mrs Gandit’s perso- 
nality and leadership does no longer unite the 
nation as it divides it. She does not command 
the respect and confidence of all left and 


progressive forces and such regional elements - 


as the Akalis, D.M.K. The D, M. K. 
workers have violenly opposed her visit to 
Tamil Nadu, and the Akalis are ina coalition 
government with the Janata Party. The 
<CPI-M has made it known that they would 
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support the Janata Party to keep Mrs Sand.i’s 
Congress out of power.59 Even che CPI 
has discarded its leader, S. A. Denge, ‘or 
his support of the Emergency.60 

Mrs Gandhi is likely to remain lecder cfa 
minority opinion in the country. Sheis likely 
to make it more difficult for Chevan end 
others to restore the democratic and progres- 
sive image of the Congress and to re-2stablish 
its credibility. Her re-emergenc as a political 
force is likely to further weaken and fragmz2nt 
the forces of opposition. 
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BAL GANGADHAR TILAK : A STUDY IN THE DYNAMICS OF 
OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 
V. T. PATIL 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s public life constituted 
selfless and devoted service to the cause of the 
Indien people ata time when the average 
educated man felt fascinated with the peace 
and order established by British rulers. For 
forty years (1880-1920)1 he strove steadfastey 
to infuse new ideas in his countrymen which 
marked a radical departure from the traditional 
method of operation. He aggressively projected 
the hopes and the aspirationg ofthe vast millions 
of Indians through the instrumentality of the 
Kesari and the Mahratta. Inthe columns of 
these papers he spread the doctrine of political 
liberty, social and ecomomic justice. Engaging 
in manifold constructive activities Tilak 
generated self-consciousness, self-confidence 
and self-esteem among the people. By the 
personal example of his life which was one of 
turmoil and cataclysm, iron determination 
and Gedication to the goal of freedom from 
alien rule, he sought to establish ,communion 
with the masses. Tilak’s patriotic fervour 
combined a spirit of sacrifice enabling him to 
accept sufferings and deep anxieties. the 
inevitable results of his commitment to the 
noble mission of his life—the ultimatc freedom 
of India. He can be very aptly described as 
the fether of the Indian Revolution. He. was. 
indeed the Hercules and Prometheus of modern 
India.2 


« The Lokamanya was the product of his 
time Dut yet he rose to great heights and in a 


considerable measure shaped the flow of 
social, political and economic forces in 
desired directions. He was never wholly the 
product of his enviroment bnt he had to 


reckon with it and in the process largely 
influenced it. He was a first rate scholar, -a 
man of vision who wrote about the philosophy 
of the Gita and the Vedas. Tilak reinterpreted 
the Gita in an original manner that involved a 
synthesis of eastern and western ethics. His 
exposition of karmayoga provideda clear 
linkage between contemplation and action. 
He combined active poiitics with a revolu- 
tionary understanding of the Gita philosophy 
which together inspired him to put forth the 
profound concepts of Swarajya and Karmayoga. 
He was not an eloquent «speaker, nevertheless — 
his was a towering personality which freely 
communicated a neasure of confidence to 
others. On occasions he appeared to bc 
dogmatic and authoritarian which were merely 
an expression of his fidelity to canvictions and 
principles. Tilak was not merely a political 
agitator or a ‘prophet of aggressive nation- 
alism’, but he was a front-rank leader of his 
time who put his weighty ideas into concrete 
action.3 

Tilak firmly believed that enlightenment 
of the people through western .education was - 
crucial segment of political consciousness, 
progress and mass awakening. The histroy of 
the nationalist moevment indicated the fact 
that the rise of nationalism was distinctly 
linked with the establishment and spread of 
educational institutions organised mainly on 
nationalistic basis. Tilak was influenced by 
a new philosophy that amajor emphasis 


on mass education with the help of 
teachers saturatad with a high degree 
of idealism. He was able to forge a link 
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between the Swadeshi movement (1905-1910) 
and the nationalistic implications of education. 
In line with this thinking the Lokamanya took 
the lead in the establishment of the Deccan 
Education Society in 1884 to make ‘liberal 
education indigenous’, He stressed that 
education could become wholesome ‘only when 
its political, religious, social and industrial 
aspects were imparted by educational institu- 
tions. Ofthe many things that we will do 
there, religious education will engage our 
attention first and foremost. Religious 
education is necessary, because the study of 
high principles keep us away from evil 
pursuits...... The second thing that we will 
do, will be to lighten the load of the study of 
the foreign languages...Industrial education 
will be the third factor. The fourth will be 
political education.4 f 

Tilak’s attitude to social reform diverged 
radically from the conventional viewpoint 
advocated by reform movements like Brahmo 
Samaj and the Prarthana Samaj. He felt 
that the fundamental question was one of 
emancipation and social changes could come 
only after the first one was achieved. Tilak 
with a legal background reasoned in a logical 
manner as in his hierarchy of values political 
progress was given higher priority 
of social reformation. 
social progress 


over that 
He did not believe that 
was the sine qua non of 


political advancement in the ‘fight against alien- 


rule. He was not opposed to social reform 
in itself but he made it very clear that a 
programme ofsocial revolution prior to 


poltical progess would only dissipate energies, 
create confusion and controversies in the mass 
mind by the protagonists of divergent | social 
philosophies. The entire thrust of his position 
was that the struggle against British rule 
required unity of purpose and unswerving 
adherence to the ultimate goal. With rare 
passion Tilak clung to his conviction that 
political rights were absolutely important. 
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Social questions could be taken up only after 
political rights were secured for the -ndiar 


people. This should not give one the impression 
that Tilak was a social reactionary or an 
apologist for antiquated creeds and dagmas 
In essence Tilak was eager to preserve the higL 
moral and spiritual values of Hindu culture, 
but at the same time he argued that withou- 
political rights this was not possible. 

‘ Tilak was primarily concerned with the 
political emancipation of India and hi 
contribution in this sphere is monumental. 
There was an element of pragmatism anc 
realism in the vast body of his political ideas. 
His political thought represented a syrthesi 
of the dominant . strands of Indian though 
with the ideas of nationalism and demeccracy 
of the West. 


Tilak’s conception of freedom had a mora. 
and spiritual content. According tc him 
emphasis on freedom was the main plank o: 
the Home Rule Movement. , To him freedom 
was the very life of the individual soul anc 
was identical with God. Colonialism anc 
imperialism killed the soul of a nation anc 
therefore Tilak waged an incessant battle 
against an alien bureaucracy deeply entrenchec 


in power, Tilak’s ideas on freedom anc 
nationlism were the result of his systematic 
analysis of eastern and western thought 


This synthesis he expounded fin his ccncept 
of Swarajya.5 


? 


Tilak’s nationalism was built around the 
‘healthy and vital traditions of the old culture 
of India’. He did. not favour apglmising 
Indian institutions in the name of sociai anc 
political reforms.6 His stress on the Ganapati 
festival can be looked -upon as an ‘interesting 
use of a religious idiom to generate nasiona- 
listic feeling among the people of India. The 
common participation ina religious festival 
could psychologically bind the people together 
and thereby create the necessary conditions of 
nationalism. Tilak’s originality lay n 


g 
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einterpreting the Ganapati festival ina way 


that it beeame an essential ingrediant - of the 
national movement in Mbharashtra. The 
po.ttical movement was transformed into a 


manner Tilak 
nationalism to the 


rel gious movement and in this 
sought to bring 
masses. 

Tilak also launched the Shivaji festival with 
a view to create patriotic feelings among the 
people of Maharashtra. He believed thet na- 
tionalism could be generated by reviving histo- 
rical memories of great leaders of the nation. 
He reasoned that the foundations of Indian 
nat.onalism should be embedded in the senti- 
ments, emotions and deeply held values of the 
pecple. To base Indian nationalism basically 
on the theories advanced by Western liberal 
wricers would not be of any help in reinvigora- 
ting nationalistic urges of the common people. 
To Tilak Shivaji was a symbol of resistance to 
autioritarian rule of an outside authority and 
in reviving the specific methods and techniques 
of Shivaji, he was emphasing the fundamenial 
spitit inherent in Shivaji’s resentment of oppre- 
ssicn and injustice. Making Shivaji’s life and 
time as an example Tilak wanted the people of 
India to inculcate the former’s courage 
fighting spirit to face the challenge of British 
imperialism. Thus, the Shavaji festival which 
began as a purely Maharashtrian festival later 
on assumed a national character. 

Tilak was keen to seek the participation of 
the educated class in these national festivals 
along with the masses. He rightly asserted that 
involvement in these national festivals was ‘‘not 
as strenuous or expensive as the work of the 
Congress, but the educated people can achieve 
resulis through these national festivals which it 
would be impossible for the Congress to 
achieve. Why should you not give the shape 
of huge mass meeting tothe bigger jatras ? 
Will it not be possible for political activities to 
enter the humblest cottages of the villages 
through these festivais ? Will it not thus be 
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possible to make available to our illiterate 
countrymen in the villages the moral and the 
religious education which you have got after 
strenuous efforts 7......... We therefore request 
that the educated people should realise their 
duty in this matter and act accordingly’*.7 

Tilak played a prominent role inthe 
Swadeshi movement (1905-1908) which arose 
out of the partition of Bengal. He forcefully 
projected the economic dimension of the 
Swadeshi movement bringing out boldly the 
economic roots ofIndian nationalism. He 
attached great prominence to the boycott of 
foreign goods as a method to induce Britain to 
grant the legitimate rights of the Indians. He 
held that to “rebel against Government illegally 
isan offence but a boycott is not. If our 
experience shows that mere representation is 
not useful, we must achieve our object by tagg- 
ing on boycott. Times of moment like the 
present, do not come, often in a nation’s history 
and whenever they come, if we do not take the 
fullest advantage, there will‘be no greater fools 
than we’’.8 

Tilak through the Congress sought to give a 
momentum to the Indian national movement. . 
He worked as far as possible within the frame- 
work of the existing legal structure. But his 
interpretation ofthe legal structure was so 
formulated that it would have allowed him to 
carry on extremist political agitation. His 
profound understanding of the intricacies of 
law gave him confidence to engage in political 
propaganda within the confines of the existing 
law. Consequently, he called upon the 
Congress to take vigorous steps by eschewing 
passive methods like petitions, prayers and 
representations. He was certain that nothing 
could be achieved by mendicant methods as the 
alien bureaucracy in India was unsympathetic 
and repressive. He argued for more forthright 
measures which could prove useful and success- 
ful. “Itis true that people have not yet 
developed adequate strength to destroy British 
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tule and to establish Swaraj, but it is.possible to 
make administration deplorably difficult and to 
create conditions impossible for .the British 
bureaucracy, by fighting for our rights with 
determination and tenacity and by boycott and 
strikes. It has been well said that ‘freedom’s 
struggle once begun, is never lost but even 
wor”.9 However.Tilak was aware {that the 
people of India at that juncture were unorga- 
nised, disarmed and not fully united and this 
meant that they could not immediately throw 
off British suzerainty. He knew that India’s 
freedom was only a matter of time. 


Tilak’s contribution tothe Home Rule 
Movement (1916-1917) was of immense signifi- 
cance. He was in the forefront of the struggle 
and through the written and spoken word 
‘galvanised the Indian’s to pool their resources 
in order to replace the existing - bureaucracy by 
an administration responsible tothe people. 
His main thesis was Home Rule or self-govern- 
ment within the Empire. In spite of his intense 
love for India’s independence Tilak was realis- 
tic enough to conceive it isa programme of 
political achievement towards Swarajya under 
British sovereignty. This movement was so 
effective that the British bureaucracy took 
repressive and coercive measures to counter act 
the extravagant expectations of the people 
raised by the activities of leaders like Tilak. 
The British realised that Tilak was their greatest 
political antagonist who was not susceptible to 
favours or threats and who could . not be 
persuaded to cast away his self-chosen aim of 
independence for India. His efforts on this 
score culminated in the establishment of the 
Home Rule Leaguein 1916 which was a 
vindication of his intense patriotism and: single- 
minded devotion to the cause of India’s free- 
.dom. 


Tilak was an advocate of political realism 
though he did not believein the gospel of 
jpower-politics. He was neither an idealist nor 
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a realist in the Machiavellian sense. Hə hada 
pragmatic approach to the political real-ties of 
his period. In his thought and action 1e was 
deeply influenced by the sacred Hindi scrip- 
tures. He also drew inspiration for h:s figat 
against Britich rule from these religious texts Dy 
reinterpreting them in a manner that gave subs- 


tance and relevance tothe Indian zatioral 
movement, Tilak propagated the slogen, 


‘Swaraj is my birthright’ which caught toe 
imagination of the masses during a turbulent 


_ period in modern Indian history. 


Tilak’s inflexible will, strength of ckaractezr, 
irrepressible optimism, indomitable courage in 
the face of grave adversities and his unshaka>le 
faith in secularism and democracy mad: hina 
born fighter.10 He toiled hard so thet India 
could become free. He spent many “ears in 
British Indian jails yet such physical >ondege 
could not bind his spirit. Tilak carved out “or 
himself a permanent and unique - place in “he 
political history of India by his political leadzr- 
ship which was ofa very high order In ais 
lifetime he did not see India’s freedom but he 
had tremendous faith in the destiny of Incia. 
Tilak laid the foundations of a strong and {ree 


India that enabled later leaders like Gandhi 
and Nehru to build a modern and progressive 


nation. 


1. Bal Gangadhar Tilak was born or July 23, 


1856 and died on August 1,1920. 

S. L. Karandikar, Lokmanya Bal Gangacner 

Tilak-lhe Hercules and Promctheus of 

Modern india, (Poona, S. L. Karandixar, 

1957), p. 655. 

3. D. P. Karmarkar, Bal Gangadhar Tilak—A 
Study, (Bombay, Popular Booz Depot, 
1966), p.48. 

4, Taken trom a speech delivered a1 Barsi in 
1908. 

5. Speeches and Writings of Tilck, (G. A. 
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Nateson and Co., Madras), p. 354. 
. Tilak’s letter to the Mahratta, December, 
13,1919. 
7. Kesari, September 8, 1896. 
8. -Kesari, August 27, 1905. 
9. Kesari, 10 July, 1907. 
0. kam Gopal, Lokmanya Tiiak—A 3iogrcphy, 
ayia Asia Publishing House, 1950). 
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‘SELF-REALIZATION’ IN T.S. ELITO’S TIME-WORLD 
SANTWANA HALDER PATRA 


The Eliot play centres on a moment of 
tension in which the individual has his spiritual 
experiénce and has a glimpse of self-realization. 
My intention here is to show that this idea of 
self-realization is linked up with Eliot’s concept 
of time. . 

As Thomas Mann has observed, the percep- 
tion of time is closely bound up with the cons- 
ciousness of life.1 Taking up the preoccupation 
of time in literature as his area of study Meyer- 
hoff elaborates the ‘burden’ thus: 

What is man, if he is nothing but a victim 

of temporal succession and change ? What, 

if anything, endures throughout the cons- 
tanily changing stream of consciousness of 
the individual ? The question what is man, 
therefore, invariably refers to the question 
of what is time,’... And the . more seriously 
human beings become engaged in this quest, 
the more they become preoccupied and 
concerned with the consciousness of 
and its meaning for human life”’2 

The change of the temporal time is thus a 
constant threat to the self’s identification. 
When the individual is aware of his own 
change, both organic and psychological, in 
time, he is puzzled as to howto retain his 
identity through all the changes. This puzzling 
sense of time is denied by the Buddhist thin- 
kers whose denial of selfhood stems from their 
denial of time. According to them perfect 
reality lies beyond and outside time, and the 
ideal life is to be had only through an escape 
from time. Almost inthe same way David 
Hume ignores the claim to permanency, of an 
identical self, derives his Association-Theory. 


He finds human perceptions in perpetual flux, 


time- 


Lad 


and movement and concludes that the unique 
relations constituting memory structure are the- 
source of personal identity for human beings. 

The self for him is thus no more than a _ jstruc- 

ture caused by resemblance and  association.3 

The affirmative way to solve the problem of 
the self set against the flux of time, requires a 

belief in the soul, in the continuity and the 

unity of the temporal moments in rapid succes- 

sion. 

As Meyerhoff says, the correlation between 
the temporal moments and the self arises in 
two contexts, -first, within the temporal flow of 
specious present’4 as is exemplified in the 
technique of the Stream-of-consciousness ; 
and, secondly,-the”’ relations constituting the 
the memory structure, or personal past of an 
individual”’5 The second received a fresh 
renewal, if not its first advent (as Meyerhoff 
attributes the credit to St. Augustine), in the 
theories of Bergson and Proust. What was 
new in these two masters, says he, was that the 
“type of memory -the recollection of single, 
unique, unrepeatable experiences-was assigned 
to special function in the quest for the recovery 
of time and the self’’6.; The constant change of 
the self and the things as a normal 
life is often referred to by Eliot, and he seeks 


to find the continuity in the successive 
moments of time. 
In ‘The Dry Salvages, he refers to the 


constant change of the self. “You are not the 
same people who left that station. Or who 
will arrive at any terminus,...’’7 

Harry in The Family reunion finds the change- 
of things and of people normal, and its arres- 
ting unnatural.8 His problem is, as itis with 


course of 
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the other heroes in the Eliot play, to identity 
the self against the back-ground of ‘temporal’ 
time i.e. the time divided as past, present and 
future. 

To solve the riddle, Eliot touches, like 
Proust and Mann before him, “upon the 
strange and questionable double nature of that 
riddling element’’9 (Mann’s phrase). Mumford 
has described this double nature of time as the 
mechanical and the organic time 10. The 
mechanical time, he says, “is strung outin a 
succession of mathematically isolated 
instants,”11 while the organic time (as an 
instance of which he refers to the Bergsonian 
duration) is “cumulative in its effects’,12 in 
‘which “past that is already dead remains 
present in the future that has stillto be 
born’13 Thomas Mann, an exponent of the 
organtic time, thus asks, “Is not the pastness 
-of the past the profounder, the completer, the 
more legendary, the more immediately before 


‘the present it falls” 274 The self refuses to live 


in the confines of the present moment, for, in 
that case there would be no time for him (in 
identify 
himself), only fleeting life from moment to 
moment. So Proust seeks to render a time- 
dimension “by transcribing life ina way very 
dffferent from that conveyed by our lying 
senses’”15 and arrives at the “notion of the 
embodiment of time, the inseparableness from 
us of the past’’16. 

Almost in a similar way Eliot sees the past 
and the future as postulates ofthe present 
moment, expressing the deepest nature of the 


-self. To know who and what the self is, these 


postulates areto be explored. In ‘Burnt 
Norton I‘, ‘present’ is described as the central 
point in which both past and future merge: 


“Time past and time future 

What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end which is always present’’.17 
In moments of spiritual crisis this merging 


«of the past and the future compels a continuing . 





which he recognizes as reality. 
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process of evaluating the self’s identity. As in 
‘East Coker’ II, “......the pattern is aew in 
every moment. And every moment is a naw and 
shocking valuation of all we have been’’.8 

A favourite theme with Eliot in his plays s 
the burden of the past. Ashe saysin ‘Burnt 
Norton’, — 

“If all time is eternally present 

All time is unredeemable’’19 

Here is an obvious echo from Josiah Roycz. 

Thus Royce, ‘,...the past we view...(is) vey 

stern and hard reality. Whatis done, is 
done The past is irrevocable, unchar geabi3, 
adamantine,...Fools live in the present, ard 
dream there, taking it to be the real world. 

But whether acts wisely, knows that tue 

present is merely his chance for a decd ; ard 

that the worth of a deed is determined by ts 
intended relations to the past and fucure’’20 

Harry, Cobby, Celia, Lord Claver on—ull 
these characters prove in their own lives tae 
truth of this statement, Thus Harry fecls tkat 
he cannot disown his past which clings to hmm 
for ever ; 

“Jt seems I shall get rid of nothing. 

Of none of the shadows that I waated to 

escape,’*21 

He cannot return to the point of departure 
he knows that “the instinet to return 
to the point of departure and tc stuart 
again as if nothing had happened, is all 
folly.22 In strong contrast to the cluszer 
ofthe people around him who share what 
Mumford calls a mechanical time, ths ELot 
hero is burdened with the unredeemeble past 
and seeks to work out his salvation. To build 
his real future in his present, he has to find cut 
his real past which includes his hereditary 
Influences, too. 

At the moment of his full realization of htn- 
self including his real past, the Eliot herc is 
vouchsafed a signal insight into the nature of 
This moment 
of heightened consciousness Eliot characterizes 
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as the moment out of time. ‘As in ‘Burnt Nor- 
ton’Il, 

“Time past and timc future 

Allow but a little consciousness 

To be conscious is not to be in time’’23. 

The experience of the moment not in time 
may be, according to Eliot, of two kinds. As 
he says ‘in The Dry Salvages’ one is the 
occupation of the saint, and the other the ex- 
perience of most of us. 

sere to apprehend ' 

The point of intersection of the timeles 

With time, is an occupation for the saint— 

_ For most of us, there is only the unattended 
Moment, the moment in and out of time, 
The distraction fit, lostin a shaft of sun- 

 light?24 
Becket’s is the occupation of the saint—an 
intersection of the ‘timeless’ with the ‘time’. 
Thus he when prepared to be murdered : 
It is not: in time that my death shall be 
know,n 
It is out of time that my decision is taken25 
Avatha’s is ihe experience of the moment, 
in and out of time, lost in a shaft of sunlight. 
Thus she describes her moment of rapture to 
Harry : “There are hours when there seems to 
be no past or future, Oaly a present moment of 
pointed light/When you want to buro.../They 
only come once,’’26 | 
These two sorts of experience in Organic 
time along with that in mechanical time (which 
is bost revealed in Amy’s constant awareness of 
the clock-time in The Famiiy Reunion) are 
rendered by Anne Ward as almost a parallel to 
Hulmz’s description of the three possible worlds 
of the Bergsonian metaphysic.27 These are the 
world of dead matters, the world of vital 
phenomena and finally, the world of absolute 
religious and ethical values. Anne Ward has 
shown that each character in The Family 
Reunion belongs to either of the three worlds28. 
The comparison may, however, be extended 


so as to cover all the five plays as well. 

As Anne Ward has pointed out, the religi— 
ous apprehension of time (i. e. the third in the 
Bergsonian metaphysic) which is revealed most- 
ly through imagery and symbolism, shows 
Eliot’s tendency towards “‘abstract formulation 
rather than concrete realization of the world”29 
Symbols like “still point’ which characterizes a 
moment “in and out of time’’30 is indeed hard 
to define. They may be realized only when 
seen in relation to the individual’s deed in that 
particular moment, As Royce puts it, the 
significance of time loses its meaning “except 
for the deed, be this deed a mere act of atten- 
tion or an outward expression’31. With the 
Eliot heroes this deed is an act of choice, a 
decision taken in a moment, that is marked by 
its importance ‘and uniqueness. Becket’s 
decision to be martyred, marging his will of 
God, Harry’s decision to seek an absolute 
mercy, Celia’s choice of the hardest way and 
Colby’s denial of the life designed for him are 
the instances of the acts of choice done in the 
moment characterized by Eliot as the moment 
in and out of time. Decisions like these cannot 
be taken at the surface level of the self where 
acts are almost automatic and have hardly any 
relation to his past or future. 

Commenting on Eergson’s metaphysic, 
Hulme describes the act of free choice as one 
taken in a moment of tension, and this applies 
to Eliot as well. 

Thus Hulme on Bergson, `^ 
“He thinks that on the ‘level of the superfi- 
cial self our actions areto a great extent 
quite determined and automatic. One 
clear-cut psychic state influences the next, 
just as mechanically, one body influences 
another in the physical way. 


In this state the real flux of our feeling isn’t 


concerned atall... But there are acts of a 
different kind to this when the outer crust gets 
broken by the inner self breaking through ata 
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moment of tension and you get what may be 
called a free act. Such acts are of rare 
occurance. It is only at moments of tension 
and crisis that we choose in defiance of what is 
generally called a motive. Thus understood 
our free acts are exceptional’32. The Eliot 
play centres on the moment of crisis in| which 
the recurrence ofthe past inthe present 
amounts to a participation between the ideal 
and the real between imagination and 
apprehension. This moment of tension and 
crisis in which the exceptional free act is done, 
marks the final stage of the self, undertaken by 
Eliot to be explored in the name of reality. 
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Literature, (Vol. 21; 1949-50 ; Reprinted 
N. Y.: 
1961) p. 22 


ibid., pp. 23-30 : 
Thus the authoress.on Eliot’s time-vorld 


in relation to that of Hulme : 


“The emotional values attached by Eliot 
z0 the three different levels of time-cware- 
mess ;” she says, “differ from those 
attached by Bergson and strongly resem- 
bles those attached by Hulme”. ibid. 
p. 23 | 

She then shows, the characters in The 
Family Reunion as belonging to the threc 
levels : 

“The first level of awareness of time. 
which might be called a mechanical zware- 
ness, appears. .in Amy‘s attempts to 
ignore the facts of real change in the rela- 
tions of Harry ...... “ibid, p. 23 

“Eliots second world of time-awareness i; 
convincingly portrayed in The Famil; 

Reunion, in the attitudes of Harry 
and the characters who are -drawr into 
his ' experience. Agatha, Mary anc., 
Downing participate in varying degres, in 


-Harry’s removal from Amy’s time-world”. 


ibid, p.25 

And his final world, says Aane Ward, is 
“rendered necessary by the constitution of 
his first two world”. When Harry’s 
bureen of his guilt is gone and he is relea- 
sed for a moment from the endless crift of 
shricking forms-in'.a circular dese-t, he 
‘acknowledges’ the existence >of aa 
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‘absolute realm, beyond time”. ibid., p. 
30 

29, ibid., p. 33 

30. Commenting on Eliot’s use of symbols, 
G. Jones says that the moment of rose- 
garden, the moment in the arbour and the 
moment in the draughty church, together 
with the experience of the stillness at the 
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still point of the turning world “represent 
each time a flash of joint knowledge, of. 
consciousness strenuously achieved...” 

Approach to the Purpose, p. 177 

31. ‘Immortality’ ‘Ch. IV Religious Ques- 
tions’, The Basic Writings of J. Royce, 
Vol. I (ed. J. Mc Dermott), p. 390 

32. Speculations, pp. 190-191 r 


HARDEKAR MANJAPPA : HIS LIFE AND THOUGHTS 
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` 


Hardekar Manjappa (1886-1947) is one of 


the eminent political thinkers of Karnataka who ' 


wrote in the vernacular.l1 Born on 18th Feb- 
ruary 1886 at Banavasi of the’ Karwar District 
of thethen Bombay Presidency, he completed 
his ‘Aulki 2 in 1903 at Sirsi and became teacher 
at the age of seventeen. Within two years, i.e., 
in iS05,° he was influenced by the Swadeshi 
Movement led by Tilak due to‘the partition: of 
Bengel. The result was, he yesigned his job 
and eatered public life by undertaking journa- 
lism. From 1906 onwards he started editing 


Dhancrdhari from Davanagere. The main aim. 


of kis Dhanurdhari was to preach Tilak’s 
ideoicgies in the princely state of Mysore. 

In the twenties he came under the spell or 
Gandhiji and wholeheartedly accepted the nine 


m 


principleś3 of Gandhiji. For propagating these 
views he founded Satyagraha Samaja at Hubli in 
1922 and Satyagraha Ashrama near Harihar in 
1923. Though he is the chief follower of 
Gandhian ideals in Karnataka, particularly the 
Khadi cult, he had not identified himself 
with the Congress party. He was of the opinion 
that the real follower Sof Satyağraha Dharma 
would not and should. not join any party or 
organisation. But? however, he requested his: 
people to join the Congress.and thereby 
strenghened the national movement. 

But in ‘the thirties _ Re started expressing: 
doubts about India getting independence 


through non-violence preached by Gandhiji. In 


his early days he was influenced by Tilak’s: - 
slogan ‘Swaraj is my birth right and I shall 


+ 





aes 2° 


araman 


‘on national lines. 
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have it. Manjappa also came under the 
influence of Shri Veera Savarkar and Hindu 
Mahasabha ideologies. Hence, he started to 
advocate that he should not bother about the 
purity of means. India should some how get 
independence either through non-violence or 
violence. To him end justified the means and 
thus supported Subhas Chandra Bose against 
Gandhiji: However, Manjappa agreed that 


Gandhiji was a greater leader of the masses than, 


Subhas Chandra Bose.4 

` After 1927 he shifted his activities Poi 
Harihar to Almatti on the banks of river 
Krishna in the Bijapur District. There he 
founded a Vidhyalaya just to provide education 
From this placé, he had also 
edited journals like Sharand Sanaesh (weekly), 
Khadi Vijaya (monthly), later it was renamed.as 
Udyoga. Apart from writing books to 


‘different - sections of the society, he threw 


himself into thetask of moulding the 
consciousness of Karnatakatwa. 

- Observing strict celibacy, he continously 
edited journals since 1906, and produced more 
than 50 books in Kannada. Manjappa, after a 
prolonged but ‘untired life, sfeil ill all ofa 
sudden and he passed away on 3rd January, 
1947. Manjappa left an indelible 
his noble personality onthe minds `of the 
younger generations of Karnataka and India 


at large, 


It-may be noted here thatto Manjappa 
there could not be a clearcut distinction 
between the political and social views. 
However for our convenience, his views can 
be` classified into ‘political, social and 
economic. : i 

The main problem that attracted 


Manjappa to public life,-like other leaders of 
his times „was the liberation of the country 
from foreign bondage, Hence, he wrote as 
early as 1921 Bharatiyora Deshabhakti published 


by his own Rashtra Jeevana Granthamaie and . 


principles of patriotism he has 


imprint of. 


' should be: achieved through- 
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aroused people to fight for freedom. The 
author-has analysed, in this thought provoking 


~ book .the principles of patriotism  whick 


people to 
examining the 


generally moved the 
endeavour. After 


pa. riotic 
essentia 

attempted ir 
this book to find out the causes for lick o` 
patriotism among the Indians in the past. He 
is of the opinion that Indians attached greate: 

importance to religion ; than to nation. Furthe: 

he has vividly shown how on accowit o` 
internal dissensions. they lost their freedom 

The impact of the British rule and westerr idea. 
and institutions on Indian life has alsc beer. 
explained in this excellent work of Man appa 

The work, therefore, deserves to be read by ali 
those who are interested in the cultural and 
political evolution of India and her futur: 
growth as a nation. This is a rare writirg of a 
a very high order adorning Kannada lite-atur: 


it introduced for the first time Kannediga: 


to the ‘modern , Western : concepts, stch as 
nationalism, libënty, socialism etc. As the 
father of nationalist literature in Kannaca and 
a pioneer in the fleld of literature of though:, 
Manjappa occupies a distinct place and snjoy3 
high reputation as an ardent nationalist. 

As mentioned earlier, the main task ther 
was to liberate the country from foreigr 
bondage: Inthe twenties he agreed thet this 
non-volencs 
preached by. Gandhiji. Hence, in the twenties 
he became the-chief follower of Gaadhian 
ideals in Karnataka. For prop: gating 

Gandhisni-in Karnataka he founded Satyagraha 
Samaja in $1922 at Hubli and  Satpagraka 
Ashrama in 1923 onthe banks cf river 
‘Tunghadhadra near Harihar. 

Though he wasa strong  protagcnist cf 
Gandhian ideals in Karnataka, he did not join 
the Chngress. He ‘explains in his book, 
Satyagraha Dharma (1922) as to why he cid not 
join the Congress : >- 
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Political or social or similar conferences or 
crganisations function on ‘the principle of 
Majority opinion. Majority vote is their 
breath.’ Butfor, those who follow the 
principles of Satyogreha,truth is their breath. 
Therefore,a true follower of Sctyagrahe can- 
not join such meetings or organisations, and 
follow their injunctions. But he may join 
them only in so far as they do not coniflict. 
with his honest opinions; and help to run 
them, It seems necefsary to me rhat, those 
who want to follow faithfully the Principles 
of Satyagraha must refrain from associating 
themselves such bodies initially."5 _ 

Taough Manjappa did not join the Congress 


party he whole.heartedly accepted and 
propagated Gandhian ideals, particularly the 
Khadi ideal in this part of Karnataka. Khadi 


in the twenties was identified with the Brahmin 
movement. Hence, non-Brahmins, particularly, 
Lingayats were opposed to Khadi and did not 
join the Congress. Thanks to Manjappa who 
establ shed religious ranction for Khadi in 
Veerasaivism. The 2Ist injunction of 
Veerasaiva faith clearly implied support for 
Khadi- “The injunction in question declared 
that true Lingayat should wear cloth woven: by 
a true believer who does not use chimney pipes 
in its making.’’6 

Though Manjappa suported the constructive 
activit.es of Gandhiji and the idea that}; India 
would get independence through Gandhian 
principles of truth and non-violence in 1920 
and used to criticise those who differed yet 


within a decade he found that with the help of « 


truth and non-violence alone India could not 
attain rer independence from the British. That 
is why he did not support the Civil Disobe- 
dience movement led by Gandhiji in the thirties. 
' He wrote in his autobiography as to why he 
did noz join or support it: 

“J did not join the Gandhian movement of 

deliberately breaking the laws as it did not 


f 
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seem to me to be based on any principle. 
It is one thing to court prison when one 
acts according.to what one regards as truth. 
But to act deiiberately in order to go to the 
prison ia an-altogether different thing. The 


- Gandhian call to break the law fell into the . 


second category...It was merely a matter of 
political strategy and not related to 
any principle of truth. If this is not the 
case, then there are so many unjust laws 
under the British government that if we 
broke all of them we should never be out 
of the prison...‘*7 


Hence, from the thirties onwards Manjappa 
became a critique of Gandhiji and one finds 
this on two occasions, First, in 1934, when 
the Congress passed Communal Policy in its 
Bombay Session, Manjappa severely criticised 
it. According to Manjappait helped the 
British to implement their plan of dividing this 
country. Secondly,Manjappa ‘expressed his 
dissatisfaction over the resignation of the 
Congress ministries inthe year 1939. He 
considercd that step as the greatest blunder of 
the Congress Party. Manjappa was, after all, 
correct because. during war time, when: 
Congress was out of power and was also 


i suppressed by the British, Muslim League came 


into prominence and the way was prepared for 
partition. - we 
After 1939, Manjappa came under the 
influence of the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
ideologies of Shri Veera Savarkar. That is why 


he could visualise in his book  Ecchatta 
Hindustana that India should not be divided 
into Hindustan and Pakistan alter the 


attainment of freedom from _ the British. 
According to him the Muslim: animus against 
the Hindus was to be attributed to the Hindus 
themselves. The native communalism of the 
Hindus served to alienate the Muslims and to 
provoke them to demand for a separate Islamic 
state inthe sub-continent.8 He further said, 


< 
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communalism of the Hindus andthe fan fanaticism: 


of the Muslims had tended” to keep ` sep ‘the iwo") 


communities apart. And both have Snow 
realised the error of their -thinking and 
actions.9 Manjappa, therefore, visualised 


that in free India the Hindu-Muslim antipathy 
is sure to vanish. The original Dravidians .of 
India initiated tothe Arayan Faith became 
Aryans and practised the teachings of the Vedas 
In the same way Hindus and Muslims would 
be one people,”10 prophesied Manjappa. 
. Though history has not confirmed his prophecy, 
who could say at that time that it was an 
absolute impossibility ? 


It is because of these reasons that though 
he preached the Satyagraha Dharma of Gandhiji 
earlier, he changed his mind after 1939. He 

did not get enough support for his views. 
Subsequent political developments and the 
Second World War made a great impact on the 
mind and thoughts of Manjappa. He thought, 
it may not be possible for the Indians to gain 
political independence through non-violence 
alone.l11 After all during his early days he 
was very much influenced by Tilak’s teachings. 
Now he had also come under the influence of 
Shri Veera Savarkar, the Hindu Mahasabha 


leader, and the Hindu Mahasabha ideology.!2: 


Naturally, this led him to think that it may not 
be possible to attain independence by following 
Gandhian principles. So he expressed his 
‘ doubts about getting independence for India 
through non-violence. But all the while he was 
anxious that India should somehow get her 
. independence. After the Second World War 
and after watching the subsequent political 
developments in India~he was optimistic about 
India becoming an independént nation. This 
lie expressed’ clearly in his last work Ecchattd 
Hindusthona published in 1946 before he 
breathed his last on 3rd January, 1947. 
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Manjappa like Gandhiji not 

for freedom but also tried his level best for 

thé social reconstruction by eradicat ng th 

social evils casteism, untouchability, suppre- 
‘ssion of women and so on. 

' Though Manjappa supported Gandhiji s 
activities of social reconstruction, he disagreed 
with Gandhiji’s- acceptance of Varanoshrama 
Dharma expounded in Bhogavadgitc. T> 
Gandhiji, “The law of Varna means that every 
one shall follow asa matter of Dharm3- duty 
to the hereditary calling of his forefathers in 
so far'as‘it is not inconsistent with fundamental 
ethics. He will earn his livelihood by “ollov- 
ing that calling, He may not hoard riche, 
but should devote the surplus for the good cf 
the people."13 Gandhiji laid stress o3 
functions being hereditary, wat:r-tigLt 
divisions. But Manjappa did not accept 
Gandhiji’s views.on. the four-fold caste 
classification expounded in the Bhagavacgita.14 
Manjappa said that the four Varnes or caste», 
based on the accident of birth, must disappea-, 
and this would facilitate intermarriage amorg 
the main castes.15 Further, he thought, tLe 
roots of our political misfortunes could Le 
due to our social divisions into cast2s, ard 
only their complete removal would bring 
about the required unity.16 It was his 


only fought 


VICW 
that it wasa great achievement of Shrze 
Basayeshwara that he, worked fcr tue 


eradication of caste, root and branch That 
is why. Manjappa considered the fcllowing 
Vachana.of Shree Basaveshwara as crvcial :o 
our social problem and immortal ts 
message : 

‘“«Chennayya, the cobler, is my sire, 

Kakkayya the tenner,.my: uncle is ; 

Chikkaya.is my grandslre, lo’! 

My elder brother ‘is 

Bommayya the lutanist. ` 

Then, why, Kudala Sangama'do you not 

Take cognisance of me’’?7 


in 


s 
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Tkerefore, Manjappa opined that the 
presen: deplorable condition of- Indians can 
be atributed to their social system based on 
castes and sub-castes which must perish. To 
bring this about, according to Manjappa, it is 
to create revolution in men’s 
thinxizg. However, to Manjappa, it is more 
easy from a practical point of view to begin 
with t-e problem of eliminating the ` internal 
conics and frictions within religions anc 
castes. He argues that matters like dining 


necessary 


and biher socia! customs such as marriage and 
physiœ! relationship, should be matters of 
. free, personal choice. The only limits can be 
with regard to those that retard the develop- 
men: o° one’s mind and body. To Manjappa 
this indeed is the secret of regulated 
behaviour. m 

Tho-gh there were lot of differences between 
and Gandhiji field of 
politics. Manjappa whole-heartedly supported 
Gandkiji’s programme for eradicating untouch- 


Man-appa in the 


abilizy In his presidential address to the 
Dharwer District Congress Conference held 
at Eaveri in 1923, Manjappa declared 


empha-::cally, “‘...... that it was more beneficial 
to the country to worship the untouchables, 
instead of a Brahmin or a Jangama’”’.18 In fact 
he hai advocated feeding of the untouchabies 


instead of Brahmins and Jangamas on all 
auspicizus occasions. Like Gandhiji, he 
ddvocazed:that the . untouchables should be 


aliowed to draw water from public wèlls, enter 


tempi like the caste Hindus. He pleaded that - 


they shzuld be granted equal rights to mingle 
with cthers in places of public resort like 
educaziconal institutions, public meetings 
other p-blic places. But it was Manjappa’s 
humbie view that it was wrong to call them 
Harijens as was done by Gandhiji and it is more 
appropriate to call them Adijan ( aboriginal }.19 
He wes of the opinion that the word Harijan 
( devozee of God Vishnu) would introduce a 
communal element. So he argued that it is 


and : 
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better to call them Adijan. To call the untouch- 
ables as Harijans, as Gandhiji did, introduces 
an element of theology whereas Manjappa 
preferred to call them as Adijan which is more 
scientific, based ou scciological and anthro- 
pological materical available jin his:ry. 
Gandhiyi was sentimeutal while Manjappa 
was rational in this respect. It was then that 
he wrote and published Adijana Sudhnrane, 
wherein he advocated for the early emancipa- 
tion of untouchables and called upon the 
authorities to work for the upliftment of these 
downtrodden people who were severally named 
in various parts of this country. 

Like Auguste Comte, the founder of posi- 
tivism, the position of the women in society 
was another problem which attracted the 
attention of Manjappa. He opined in the 
preface to his book, Sthree Neethi Sangraha, . 
“Women are mothers of the nation. Their 
morale alone can bring peace and happiness to 
mankind. The main duty of the people who 
aspire for the happiness of mankind-is:‘to make 
them literate so that their morale is strengthen- 


ed.”20 He argued that man has dominated 
woman from ages past ; she has, therefore, 
developed an inferiority complex. She has 


been trained in such a way that she could get. 
salvation only by sacrificing her life for her 
husband’s appetites and values. In this 
connection Manjappa, like Gandhiji, seems to 
be a determined rebel. He further noted in the 
preface to the same book: ‘Men and women 
are the two wheels of the humanrace. Further, 
men and women are the two wheels of the 
chariot of nation. If this is the case, -who is 
superior and who is inferior’? Among the two 
if any one considers himself or herself as supe- ` 
rior and the other infcrior: both wiil have to 
lead x miserable life. So, those who intend to 
uplift the entire nation should not treat women 
as their slaves. If they do so, all their efforts 


. will certainly become futile...... ”21 Manjappa 


` wrote another book Dampatya Dharma, wherein: 


.as follows :22 
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_ he has suggested certain measures and reforms 


to raise the status of Indian women. They are 

1, Primary education shold be compulsory 
to each and every woman. But higher 
education should be provided to those 
who are extraordinary. 


2. ,Inter-caste marriage among Hindus is’ to 


be encouraged. 

3. Dowry system should be 
abolished. l 

4. Widow-remarriage can be permitted. He 
appealed to one and all particularly 
youths, to come foward and do’ their 
utmost to uplift the women in society. 


When the world is celebrating the lInterna-` 


tional Women’s Year, Manjappa’s -views are 
still valid and worth considering. - 


A 


HI 


_ In the economic sphere, Kayaka (Dignity of 
labour) principle of Shree Basaveshvara appea- 
led to him most and so he .insisted on the 
maintenance of self-respect and dignity of every 
individual through Kayaka philosophy. Fur- 
ther, like Gandhiji, he stood for the total abo- 


Jition of exploitation and poverty and for a 


kind of equality which even the radicals consi- , 


_ dered rather extreme and impracticable. His 


concept of trusteeship was not a compromise 
with this ideal but a device, so novel that it 
made sense to very few, to bring about sociali- 
sation of private property without Cepriving 
society of its wealth. Since change "of Sowner- 
ship does not lead to a change in the system, 

nor does the abolition of every private property 
remove the difference between the truly superior 
and the rest, it was a device for ensuring that 
the superiors do not perpetuate their economic 
predominance through inheritance by 
‘successors. His plea for village industries, and 
stress on the spinning wheel as their symbol, 


f 


completely .- 


produce thig goods it consumes within 


was not a plea for a return to primitiv eness. 
It was the only practical method available ther 
for checking the drain of wealth and skill fror. 
the villages to the towns, preventing ths 
growing social and cultural and economiz 
hiatus between the two providing, without anv 
governmental help, desperately needed practical 
employment to the vast under-émployed and 
under-productive rural masses, _ relievmg the 
incredibly abysmal poverty of the villages and 
thereby injecting some dynamism into an uttery 
stagnant economy . 23 He not only preached 
and practised Gandhiji’s Khadi cult brt als> 
gave a religious sanction to it. With tais he 
could attract the non-Brahmins to the Khaci 
cult and thereby strengthen the national move- 
ment in this part (Karnataka) of India. 

In order to propagate Khadi cult in arnz- 
taka, he started editing journals like Khaci 
Vijaya, Udyoga and wrote a book Khadi Shastra 
(1934) on scientific lines, just to establis tke 
thesis that, if it is to be really indepencent, a 
nation worth its name must be econonicaLy 
self-sufficient. It should, as far as possibi 2. 
ts own 
In other words, Menjapra 
argued that political nationalism is inacequa_e 
unless based on | economic nationalism. 
Studded with statistical data, this scholar y 
work should be regarded as a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the economics of our naticnalisn. 
It is because of his propagation of Khadi cult 
in Karnataka, he was affectionately caled tiie 
Karnataka Gandhi by Shri Deshpande Ganga- 
dhara Rao, a well known freedom fighter of 
Karnataka, Though he whole heartedly suppcr- 
ted and propagated Gandhiji’s Khadi cult in 
Karnataka, he disagreed with Gandhif reger- 
ding the bonfire of foreign cloth. He helé a 
very sensible view that ‘such cloth shculd > e 


economic ‘system. 


given tothe poor thus supporting Andrews 


against Gandhii.’24 


From 1906 to 1947, i. e., fromthe days of 


FN et et a 


_ adults he’ccmpiled Buddhiya Mathu, 
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agitation against the partition of Bengal to the 
intensified struggle for freedom in the forties, 
Manjappa ceaselessly toiled to educate the 
masses pclitically. Butit has tobe clearly 
understood that he did not interpret the term 
‘political’ in a narrow sense. Under it may be 
included his comprehensive attempt to stimulate 
an active sense of nationalism. With this 
objective he undertook lectures, especially in 
the countryside. ‘His approach was essentially 
constructive, and his emphasis was intensely 
ethical and religious. He would carry with 
him a one-stringed instrument, sing nationalis- 
tic songs, and .exhort the rural folk to give 
up the evil habits of drinking tea and coffee, 
and smoking. 


He wrote a vast array of books 
awakened the people to the greatness of their 
nation. No section of the public remained 
out side his influence. He educated the children 
in the language which they could follow, and he 
familiarised them with the lives of our great 
men like Gandhiji, 
In his Sthree Neethi Sangraha he sought to 
uphold the best ideals of womanhood. For 
which ran 
into twenty editions. Besides writing and 
lecturing on various subjects for all age groups, 
in 1922 and the Satyagraha Ashrama near 
Harihar in 1923. Hedid more than any single 
person to spread Gandhism in Karnataka. 
Apart from this, his contribution to Swadeshi 
Movement asa nationalist is very great. Ii 


should be recalled here, like Tilak who took 


advantage of religious festivals like Shivaji 
jayami and Ganesh Pooja to bring about politi- 
cal and national awakening among the masses, 
Manjappa also started the celebrations of Shree 
Basava Jayanti with the same purpose. Thus 
from 1919 onwards it became a national festival 
and he elevated Shree Basaveshvara_ to the 
national level. Speaking from the point of view 


which , 


Basaveshvara and others. ` 


FU A arr pe eee 


of economics it was Manjappa who spread the 
Khadi cult of Gandhiji, through his journal {ike 
Khadi Vijaya, Udyoga and his book Khadi Shastra 
When non-Brahmins were opposing Khadi as a 
Brahmin Movement, he discovered even a religi- 
ous sanction to it and there by he could attract 
even non-Brahmins to the Khadi cult which, in 
turn, strengthened the national movement. 
Thus he advanced the cause of freedom in 
Karnataka by popularising the Congress, 
though henever identified hiniself with the 
Congress Party as such. Later on he veered 
towards the Hindu Mahkashabha, but he had his 
disagreements with that body too. The truth is 
that he wanted todo so much by himself and be 
free that it is unfair to judge him by his attach- 
ment to a particular institution or cause ata 
particular time. In all that he did, he consi- 
dered himself to be first and foremost a 
nationalist. The goal of his life was a com- 
prehensive regeneration of India asa nation. 
His was a comprehensive regeneration of India 
as a nation. His efforts to examine her past 
were meant to provide the basis ‘for such 
regeneration. In a very real sense, each one of 
his activities, whatever its apparent form, may 
be related to this purpose of nationalism or 


' Rashtriya Dharma. 
he established the Satyagraha Samaja in Hubli — 





1. He could not understand English or 
Hindi. All Western knowledge came to 
him via Marathi, 

2. Seventh Standard. 

3. Satya, ahimsa, 
aparigraha, uswada, Nirbhaya, 
and aspirshya nivarane. 

4, G. S- Halappa, History of Freédom Move- 
ment of Karnataka, Vol. II, Govt, of 
Mysore, 1964, p. 371. 

5. Manjappa Hardekar, Satyagraha Dharma, 
(in Kannada) Harihar, 1922, p. 1. 

6. Manjappa Hardekar, Khadi Shastra (in. 

' Kannada) Navajeevana Grantha- 


brahmacharya, astheya, 
Swadeshi 
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SISTER CHRISTINE 


Tre following excerpts are from Prabuddha 
Bharata and relate to the life and work of 
sister Christine, a co-worker of sister. Nivedita. 
Siste~ Christine dedicated her life to the service 
of India and did much good work for the 
Ramrishna Mission. The quotations are 
from. the editorial comments about. sister 
Christine. Sister Chrtstine “Came to Calcutta} 
somecime in early 1903 and joined hands with 
Nivedita in her work for Indian women and 
chikizen. Nivedita .had reopened the school 
after her return to India in the February of 
1902 .....Nivedita had brought many things for 
her Eindergarten and Women’s school from 
the West...both Nivedita and Christina were 
fanular with the then prevalent, and the atest 
metnods of teaching. Sister Nivedita was 
alwars sought after by political and other 
socia workers and she took help from one 
Miss Bett, who had come from England and 
Sister Christine for running her school. 

“Sister Christine stayed with Sister Nivedita 
at 16 Bose Para Lane, Bagh Bazar Calcutta... 
Nivedita was of fiery and impatient nature, 
where as Christine was calm and patient. 
ln Nivedita’s words, “‘she is absolutely staunch. 
She jis gentle and clinging and not too 
dominant, but she is loyal, sympathetic and 
generous. Perfect in sweetness and perfect in 
trustworthiness and so large in her views. 
“The school was run by Sister Christine and 
she was helped by Sister Devamata, Sister 
Such ra, Swamy Saradananda and Swami 
Brahmananda. Sister Nivedita of course came 
and telped whenever she could release herself 
fromthe various labours of love which she 
unde:took to do every now and then. But 
Sister Nivedita was deeply involved in political 


school during these years. 


and other work,She” was acquainted and closely 
associated with some great Indians like 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Nilratan Sircar, Jagadish Chandra Bose (and 
his wife Lady Abala Bose), Sarojini Naidu and 
others. Sister Christine also became acquin- 
ted with them, even though she played no role 


whatever in Indians politics. she was very 
thickly in correspondence with Sri Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, who used to like her very 


much’ Sister Christine spoke Bengali fluently 
and her language was of the spoken  variely. 
Sister Nivedita spoke Suddha Bangla and spoke 
slowly. They used to visit the Holy Mother 


Sarada Devi and once they said to her that she 


was Ilke the Goddess Kali. Sarada Devi 
replied humorously “No my dears, I cannot 
become Kali or any such deity. In that case 
I shall have io remain with any tongue protru- 
ded all the time” 


Sister Nivedita died in 1911 and Sister 
Christine took full charge of the school and 
worked hard to develop it. This injured her 
health and she went to USA in 1914 for rest 
and recovery. The first war broke out about 
the same time and prevented her return to 
India. Sister Sudhira remained in charge of the 
The post war 
developments delayed her return till 1924. 
“In America she delivered many lectures during 
this time drawing attention of the Americans 
towards the social and educational conditions 
prevailing in India. ‘Sister Christine did not 
waste her time in America. Soona group of 
students gathered around her in Detroit; and 
she taught them Vedanta Philosophy, and told 
them about India...Her activities did not miss 
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SISTER CHRISTINE 


the eyes of the Detroit papers, They wrote 
long columns about her in their papers. 
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“After about ten years’ stay in the Uuited 
States, Sister Christine returned to India in the 
January of 1924; but she could not actively 
participate in the school work as before due to 
her shattered health. Soon after her coming 
to India she fell ill and desired to retire trom 
the educational activities! for good......In the 
March of 1928, Sister Christine sailed from 
Calcutta for America with Mr. Boshi Sen, in 
order to recuperate her health. This time she 
stayed for some days at New York, where she 
used to frequent the Vedanta Society and 
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deliver lectures there occasionally..... Swami 


Shivananda had invited her to come to India 


and take up the management of the school in 
her hands. She too wished to pass hber last 
days in holy India and even her passage was 
booked for India via Italy to sail on November 
1930, but destiny wished otherwise.....In her 
last days she stayed with one of her friends 
Mrs. Alice Fuller Le -Roy at New York. where 
the hostess offered her the best possible medical 
aid and care. Her final illness lasted only for 
about a week and during the last twent” four 
hours of her life she did not speak, though she 
was conscious. She passed away in the early 
morning of March 27, 1930. Thus ended the 
story of a dedicated life. 


FOLK TALES OF THE NAGAS 
JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


Before we embark upon narrating the folk 


tales of the Nagas, it is convenient and desirable 


to give a short 
(the Nagas) for 
subject jin issue, 
Nagaland was virtually a terra incognito 
until the early mnineteeth century. Very little 
was known about the country and its people 
except that the area was [inhabited by savage 
tribesmen, who practised the cult of head- 
hunting. The Keraits, referred to in the 
Mahabharata, who were allies of the Kauravas, 


back-ground of the people 
proper appreciation of the 


have been identified by Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee as Nagas. A tremendous transfor- 
mation, however, has taken place during the 
last one hundred and fifty years. From 
primitive conditions of existence, the Nagas 
have suddenly been catapulted into the modern 
scientific age. The isolation of the centuries 
has been broken, and the community is no 
longer lying torpid upon a ledge on a mountain 
side with a precipice below and a precipice 
above. The Naga tribes, unlike Brazils, Cinta 
Larger or Philippines. Tasadays are th-obbing 


with z new life—they are seeing new life. 

Sich abrupt transformation, however, 
invarābly produces an evolutionary crisis. 
The political turmoil, social malaise, and the 
cultural hotch-potch that we witness in the 
Nagaland at present are all symptoms of that 
crisis. The underground Nagas demand for 
independence is pitted against the majority’s 
desire fer peace. The social ethic of the past 
is getting eroded under the impact of conver- 
sion o7 the majority of the Nagas to Christia- 
nity accomplished under the patronage of the 
then Eritish Government and the onrush of the 
Western ideas. The destruction of the old 
values while a new philosophy of life is still 
in existence. Political stability, social harmony 
and cultural balance are only a question of 
time. Given goodwill and understanding, the 
changeover should be smooth ‘and quicker too 
for benefit of India and Nagaland as well. 

Nazaland has a geopolitical importance of 
its own. -With China in the North, Burma 
in the =ast and Bangladesh close to its western 
boundaries, the State is susceptible to the 
develosments in the region and the possibility 
of its being a cock-pit of international 

advenzurism can hardly be excluded. The 
interference by foreign powers, Pakistan and 
Red Chinain its affairs; their aid to and 
abetment of the Naga Underground—contri- 
buted to an insurgent stance developing 
inthe Hills and 
completely abated as yet. Itis of the utmost 
importance, therefore, that everything feasible 
is done to eliminate those factors which bred 
and are likely to breed fissiparous trends in 
the past and future as well, and to bring the 
Nagas nto the national mainstream, which is 
the salıtory aim of the Government of India. 
The Eritish established an administrative 
apparatus and maintained law and order in the 
Hill, but they insulated the area and kept it, 
more o7 less, asa pocket of. . exotic tribal 
culture. The important concession they made 


that situation has not 
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in the imperialistic way of colonialism, namely 
the Bible, the bottle and the bullet, was in 
favour of the Christian Missionaries. who have 
been able to convert the majority of the Nagas 
to Christianity with the result that a part of the 
educated Christian Nagas feels reluctant to 
participate in the mainstream of the Indian 
nationalism and way life. The administration 
and political seclusion, «of the Naga Hill 
naturally culminated in a feeling of seperation 
and it erupted in the form of rebellion, 
inspired and aided by foreign powers by a 
section of the Nagas inthe mid-fifties. The 
rigour of that rebellious and insurgent spirit 
has considerably softened due to the bilateral 
action of the Government of India and the 
same and peaceful sections of -the Nagas, 
but the flame still smoulders, though weakly. 

Nagaland has provided the pattern for 
the tribal movement in the north-eastern 
region. It was to satisfy ‘the political 
aspirations of the diverse ethnic and linguistic 
minorities in the region that the entire region 
was re-organised. The north eastern region 
now comprises seven distinct units. the States 
of Assam, Nagaland, Meghalaya, Manipur, and 
Tripura and the Union Territories of 
Arunachal Pradesh and Mizoram. The grant 
of statehood to Nagaland in 1963 with 
assurance to maintain the culture and way of 
life of the Nagas, was in fact, the starting 
point of their historical developments. It isa 
happy sign that since 1963, the major sections 
of the Nagas have taken to Parliamentary form 
of Government and pcaceful attitude and the 
Government of India is leaving no stone 
unturned to help the Nagasin improving 
their economic social and political life, which 
has been considerably stepped up. 
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FOLK TALES OF THE NAGAS 


and the modern ideas, the cultural achieve- 
ments of the Nagas, acquired with the 
“experience of generations after generations 


might be put into oblivion, an attempt is made 
to describe briefly one aspect of the Naga 
culture, namely, the folk tales. 

The folk tales of the Nagas fall into 
‘different categories. There are some with a 
historical touch about them, some in the 
nature of legends, and some like the Panchat- 
antra of Aesop’s Fables, are stories with 
humour and animal characters inter-woven 
in them. 

The Angamins (one of the many tribes of the 
Nagas) have a story that at the beginning of 
‘Creation, the tiger, spirit and man were all 
brothers. They tended their old mother by 
‘turns. When the spirit or man looked after the 
“mother, she felt better. The tiger, whcn-ever 
his turn came, licked the mother, with the 
outcome that she became weak and deteriated 


in health. In due course, her condition 
‘became critical, and it was crystal clear that 
death was knocking at her door. The spirit 


and man apprehended that if she breathed her 
last in the presence of the tiger, their 
-carnivorous brother might devour her. They. 
therefore, asked him to fetch water, giving him 
-a cracked gourd. The tiger went to the pond 
and filled the gourd with water, but it leaked 
out while he was still on his way home. So he 
went .back fora second fill, Like this, the 
tiger spent the whole day endeavouring to fill 
the gourd with water. Meanwhile the mother 
expired. The two brothers at home hurriedly 
interred her underneath the fire-place and lit 
the fire again. They were suspicious that the 
tiger might dig up the grave if she was buried 
elsewhere. Inthe evening the tiger returned 
-with the empty gourd and apologised for his 
inability to bring water. He enquired about 
his mother when he did not find her. The 
“Spirit and man both gave evasive replies. The 
adiger realised thatthe mother must have left 
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her mortal coil in his absence. He sniffed 
around the house, but could not locate the 
grave. Itis thus not taboo to build a house 
over an old grave. The three brothers felt 
that since the mother had died, ther could 
now seperate. But both the tiger and man 
wanted to livein the village and neither 
wanted to go to the forest. The spizit 
suggested that there should be a contest btween 
them and that the loser should go to tae 
woods. He fixed a target, and said thet both 
the tiger and man should run a race. Who- 
soever touched the target first wculd ve 
declared the winner. The spirit, however, 
knew that the man would not be ableio beat 
the tiger in the competition. So they together 
worked out a stratagem. A bow and aa arrcw 
were made, and the spirit instructed man to 
shoot, the target as soon as the race started. 
The plan worked. The man hit the target 
and claimed victory. The tiger felt deceived 
and ran to the jungle. 


Another story explains how man and dog 
became good frinds. Two pups, whose motker 
was killed by a deer, wanted to wreak vengence 
on her death. So they went to the elephant for 
succour. The elephant promised to chast:se 
the deer, but at night when the pups started 
barking at every sound the elephant became 
irritated and angry. He apprehended that the 
tiger might discover his hide-out and attack 
and kill him, and so hethrew the paps out. 
The pups then went to the tiger, thinking that 
he must be a stronger animal, and narratsd 
the entire story to him, The tiger assured to 
help them, but he also turned out the pups 
when they started barking at nigkt. The 
tiger was afraid that man might find out his 
lair. At last the pups took refuge under man, 
who gave them food and shelter, At nigat whan 
the pups started barking the man encouraged 
them to do so, and the pups were very hapy 
and beholden. They resolved to stay with 
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man, The dog has ever since been a faithful 
friend of man. When the pups were full 
grown ihcy apprised man of their desire to 
avenge the deer. Man took them for a hunt 
one day. They saw a deer, and the dogs gave 
ita hot chase, when the deer passed by the 
side of man, who was waiting in ambush, he 
killed it with his spear. The two dogs came 
running, wagged their tails and bit the right 
Jeg of the deer, Since then it is customary 
to set eside the right leg of the quarry for 


the dog, who tracks the animal. 

A familiar character in the folk-tales is one 
called Sakripu or Mache by the Angamis 
(a Naga tribe), Iki by the Semas (a Naga tribe), 
Che by the Rengmas (a Naga tribe) and 
Apfuhc by the Lothas (a Naga tribe). The 
hero is always tricking others and thriving at 
their expensc. Itis said that once: Gakripu 
was go:ng on a trading mission with a hundred 
rupees in his pocket. Onthe way, while 
passing through a forest, he was attacked by a 
bear. While he grappled and struggled with the 
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animal, his money was scattered on the ground. 
Meanwhile, another person, riding on a horse, 
came to the scene. Gakripu told him that the 
bear had got rid of the money which was thrown, 
and if the stranger also fought the bear,it would 
donate money for him also. The stranger 
believed the explanation, descended from the 
horse and began to wrestle with the beast. 
The clever Gakripu collected’ the money 
mounted the horse, and galloped away. The- 
other man struggled labouriously, but did not 


- obtain any money. 


Gakripu, riding merrily, came toa stream. 
There he met an old woman and her beautiful 
daughter, who were anxious to go across but. 
the water of the stream was too deep for them 
to cross over, like a good Samaritan, Gakripu 
offered to come to them for relief. He put the- 
daughter on the horseland promised the old 
lady that he would return after dropping the 
girl on the other side. The promise was not: 
meant to be redeemed. Gakripu eloped with. 
the comely and petty damsel. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU‘SS ROLE IN NATIONAL INTEGRA TION 


AKHILESHWAR SINGH 


Generally it is believed that after the 
independence and the partition of the country, 
the credit for the integration over five hundred 
“States” into the Indian Union and for 
‘democratizing them goes to Sardar Patel 
alone. But Nehru’s contributions in this respect 
were not insignificant or “superficial” as some 
people understand and plead. As far as the 
-determination of the crucial policies of national 
integration was concerned, Jawaharlal played 
an important role. He had firsthand know- 
ledge of the torrured and miserable cendition 
of the people of the Indian States and the 
autocracy of their rulers with his experience of 
Nabha Jail in 1923 and of Kashmir in 1946 he 
formed his idea of the autocracy prevalent in 
the states, whose rulers were mere figureheads 
-of the British Government’s Political 
Department. Jawaharlal himself denounced the 
princely states as “relics of medievalism’’ and 


-continued his battle vigorously against the British 


concept of paramountcy and its outcomes.1 
He had been one of the executives of the All 
India State’s People’s Conference for a number 
of years. Being a member of that body he 
always championed the cause of the 
-downtrodden people of these states. Expressing 
his concern about the future of the ‘Princely 
States” he had made it obvious at a meeting 
held in Delhi that “We will not recognise any 
independence for any state in India. Further, 
-any recognition of such independence by any 
foreign power, whichever it may be and 
‘whatever jt may be, will be considered an 
unfriendly act.” He further said, “probably, in 
independent Indian Unicn there will be no 
«distinction between a province as such and an 


d 


Indian State as such, but all will be states of 
the union or whatever name may be given to 
them. 

“we desire no suzerainty or paramountcy. 
We want freedom for all the people -o7 India, 
but it may be that for a particular per.od, the 
interim period. before other arrangements can 
be made and before some of thc States can 
come into the Union, we may carry on negotia- 
tions with them on a more or less standstill 
basis.”2 

Thus Nehru was fully conscious about zhe 
problem of national integration and futare 
frame work of the Indian Union comprising all 
the Princely States. As Mr. Hiren Mukerjee 
has pointed out, “without powerful momentum 
which, in spite of numerous difficulties. the 
States Peopls’s movement had creatad from 
Kashmir to Travancore and in crucial areas 
like Hyderabad and Orissa States, Patsl‘s tasks 
of integration would have been infinitely more 
difficult.3 And it was Nehru who was the 
creator of wide spread consciousness among 
the people of the Princely States that they were 
part and parcel of the national stream and thus — 
their voices must be respected equally along with 
that of the people of the British Provirces. The 
awakening of this consciousness made the cask 
of Patel easier. Since Patel was incharge of the 
State Ministry along with the Home Ministry, 
he was authorised by Nehru to  fursue the 
matter with the rulers ofthe States Yet no 
major decisions were taken by Patel or Lord 
Mountbatten without taking Nehru into 
confidence. Nehru, speaking in the Constituent 
Assembly with reference to the integration of 
the States, said : “In fact, many of us for many 
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P years past have had certain objectives in regard 
to Indian States and we have worked for them 
both through our political and other 
oganisations in India, through the people of the 
states, through the people of the provinces and 
_ otherwise. And, on the whole, what is 
happening today is in line with the objectives 
we hac laid down.”4 In the same speech he 
asserted that apart from the process of the 
externel integration of the States there was 
an internal integration of the states of equal 
significance. That was the democratization of 
the stares and their various organs and the 
establishment of responsible government in the 
states, since only this process, - in the real sense, 
could bring about full fledged integration and 
could express the wishes of the people at 
large.5 

Mr N. V. Gadgil, who had been one 
of Nehru’s Cabinet colleagues for five years and 
later on Governor of Punjab, criticising 
Nehru'’s policy on the Kashmir Issue, said: “I 
am afraid that Nehru is responsible for the 
prolongation of the problem through his 
willingness to compromise at every stage during 
the firs: five years, Quite a few believe that 
had Vellabhai been the man to handle the 
Kashm_r question, he would have never stopped 
with a partial control of the Jammu and 
Kashmir States, he would have occupied the 
whole of the State and would never have 
allowec it to be elevated to international 
importance.6 

Mr Jagjiwan Ram also thinks that Nehru 
was emotionally involved with the issue of 
Kashmir. On the other hand, if Sardar Patel 
bad kandled this issue he would have done it 
objectively.7 

Same allege that Jawaharlal 
this issue in the Security Council 
influence of Lord Mountbatten.8 

However, it should by now be clear that 
Jawalkaclal’s contributions to the integration of 
the States were no less important than those of 


Nehru took 
under the 
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patel and others. We may recall the vital 
contributions of Nehru in the formulation of 
basic policies of the Congress towards the 
Princes prior to ‘Independence’. ‘'Among 
the national leaders, Nehru took the keenest 
interest in the All India States People’s 


Conference and his was a leading role in the ` 


movement for the establishment of respon- 
sible government in the states. Jawaharlal 
moving a resolution into Constituent 
Assembly had said; “The more I have been 
associated with that struggle, the more I 
have seen that it cannot be separated from 
the all India problem, all India structure, 
just asthe states are an integral part of 
India. You cannot separate them.9 Only 
ten days befare the dawn of independence. 
Nehru madeitclear thatit was the firm 
decision of the country that the Indian States. 
should accede to the Union.10 Moving a 
resolution in the Constituent Assembly 
relating to the accession of the States, Nehru 
said; ‘As I stand in the house previously, in 
the world today this system of rule by 
monarchy, whatever good it may have done in 
the past, isnot a system that might be 
considered to be popular. It is a passing 
institution.11 Moreover, it was Jawaharlal 
who had vehemently opposed the official 
British view of paramountcy of the States 
urging that independence was not implied in 
it. On becoming Prime Minister, he urged 
Lord Mountbatten, as head of the State, to 
come into ‘negotiation’ with the princes, 
particularly with the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Above all it was Nehru who had established 
the States Ministry and entrusted it with the 
task of the accession ofthe States to the- 
Indian Union.i2 

Moreover, Mr. V. P. Menon has pointed 
out that Patel aud Nehru were in constant 
touch on any matter of significance relating to- 
this problem. Patel never toek any action in 


this regard without prior consultation with,. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU’S ROLE IN NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


and having the consent of Nehru.13, So far 
Kashmir was . concerne,d Nehru himself 
formulated the: Central Government’s policy 
about it. Evenin Junagarh and Hyderabad 
problems Nehru took keen interest and played 
a very significant role at various stages of the 
negotiatons. However, -it is popularry 


_ believed that Patel played the crucial role with 


regard to those states and made a prompt 
decision for taking military action against 
Hydcrabad while Nehru was in favour of 
making unnecssary delay.14 


- Therelative importance of Nehru and 


- Patel in tackling the problem of the States hds 


been correctly indicated by Hiren Moukerjee; 
*““Theré is no doubt that Patel’s consummation 
capacity came out in this great transaction, 
but Nehru’s role, while secondary to 
extent, was basic and -important.°[5 
Jawaharlal Nehru himself recognised Patel’s 
contributions in the 
country. Complimenting Patel, he said in 
one of ‘his speeches: “The forces that had 
been kept in check suddenly began to function 


' and we see them in rapid action. The forces 


are there of course, but J think in the manncr 
of dealing with the situation an intricate and 
difficult situation—this house will agree with 


friend and colleague,, the Deputy Prime 
Minister.16 In a word, Nehru’s contribution in 
this field largely related to policy matters which - 
were put into effect by Patel‘s pragmatism and 
sagacity. ` 
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Current. Affairs 


Elect-ral Reforms 


Public debate is going onin the country 
regarding suitable amendments to the Election 
Laws nthe height of experience of previous 
electicns. The Chief Election Commissioner - 
has made a number of useful suggestions’to 
safeguard against malpractices. 

Imposition of “presidents rule in the State 


just prior to Assembly Elections eliminate 
remote suspicions . of misuse of official 
machinery, At the centre, the Central 


Goveriment should function asa caretaker 


Goverament for’ a minimum period, 
immediatey proceeding elections of the 
parliarient. 

To . prevent ‘the imbalance between 


percen-age of votes ‘polled by ; a party and the 
seats secured by it, is proposed to fill up 50% 

of the seats as at present and the remaining 

50% from the list furnished by political parties in 

advance according to proportion of valid votes 
polled >y the political parties at the election. 
(This would perpetuate the anomaly to the 
the extent of 50%. It should be 100% in pro- 
portior to the votes polled by-each pclitical 


party. . Independents being grouped as one 
Party). 
Election Commission should conduct all 


electioms including elections to local bodies. 
(This isa very timely suggestion. Political 
corruption starts at Panchayat elections, 
Co-operatives elections. It repidly strengthens 
and spreads itself to parliament elections. 
As soon as one attains majority, he, dreams 
of beccming the Assembly member or parlia- 
ment member, why of even trying to be the 
Chief Minister, Central Minister Prime 


Minister and the president. The ladder com- 
mences at Primary. .co-operatives, and village 
panchayats, and spreads at Zilla Parishads, 
Assembly and Parliament. State Governments 
wield much. influence at elections to ‘Local 
bodies and the Ruling Party manipulates 
to perpetuate its hold by indirectly working 
for their own candidates. No parties should 
contest Local Bodies elections). 


Officials in charge of Elections should be. 


placed directly under the control of the Chief 
Election Commissioner- 


Indentity cards should be issued to every 
voter (Affixing Photographs is a costly a affair). 

' Government’ should not subsidise the 
political parties. Individuals contesting as 
Independents will be at fa disadvantage, | 

A suggestion -is made’ to disqualify 
candidates contesting elections as Independents, 
failing to secure a minimum percentage of 
valid. votes. This penalty shovld be made 


equally applicable to candidates sponsored by . 
parties. 


To avoid Defections, Candidates Rouge 
declare in the Nomination form itself: that he 
would resign his seat in case he changes his 
allegience from the Party on whose ‘symbol 


_ he contested. i (Eveu the Janata party which 


made vocifcrous promises of enacting Anti 
defection Law in 1977 have kept both their 
arms wide open welcoming any defector. This 
has cost them much. The party has lost 
many bye-Elections in Parliament and in 
provincial elections). (Coal Field Tribune) 
In Quest of Perfection 

The Bulgarian public has the first occasion 
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Nikolai Konstantinovich Roerich one of the 
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most inspired spiritual teachers of our century. 
On March 28 a retrospective exhibition ` of his 
paintings opened in the Sofia Arts 
It comprises 200 canvases sent for the occasion 
from 
the Russian Museum in Leningrad, the USA, 
India, and the private collection of his son 
Svetoslav Roerich. -In addition there’ is a 
bilingual Russo Bulgarian collection of his 
verse entitled Pismena and a superbly published 
album including a foreword by the Chairman 
of the Committee‘for culture Mrs. Lyudmila 
Zhivokva and a monograph by Profesror Bogo- 
mil Rainov, which introduce to the pnblica 
complex and heroic human life, permanently 
striving towards perfection and harmony. | 


of the Committee_for Culture Mrs. Lyudmila 
Zhivkova, who stressed in her speech the enor- 


mous role of the artist in the contemporary ` 
world, and his mission of a spiritual guide and’ 


tutor of mankind. ‘The opening of the exhibi- 
tion launches a major initiative of the. Commi- 
ttee for Culture, aimed at familiarizing the 
Bulgarian public with the life work of the great 
builders of culture who have been a model of 
humanism and accomplishment for the benefit 
to the 
public the impact of man’s ereative power, 
bolstering men’s hopes to see perfection and 
beauty achieved in their lifetime ; those giants 
of art have broadened not only the aesthetical, 
but also the ethical horizons of mankind 


Precisely the realization of this imperative 
has inspired the Committee for Culture ‘in its 
idea to introduce and portray the entire . crea- 
tiveness and life of the greatest hnmanists in 
mankind’s history. Why does the name of N. 
K. Roerich stand abreast.with the names of 


.‘Leonardo da Vinci, Rembrandt, Lomonossov, 


Einstein, Rabindranath Tagore, or Gorky ? 
Indeed, few of our contemporaries will not 
resort to the encyclopedia when they hear the 


Gallery. 


Studies reports that the world’s 
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name of Roerich. Yet the laconism of 
biographical notes they will hardly give them a 
fullidea of this great man: “Russian artist, 
born in Petersburg in 1874, died in Kalu, India 
in 1947, Since 1920 he’ has been primarily 
living inthe United States and Irdia, and 
taken part in: numerous  arcaracolgical 
expeditions in the eastern countries. He was 
also a writer, publicist, poet, philosopher and 
historian, his work, along with the 7 000 
paintings he made-in hbis- lifetime woulc fill 
seores of columns. He organised  scienzific 
expeditions, he was a great fighter for 
peace and cultural cooperation among nations. 
A pact in defence of cultural values sizned and 
ratified by many countrieés, cost Roezich 


„ long arduous years, of organizing work. I: is 
The exhidition was opened by the Chairman’ — 


known as the. Roerich Pact today. 

The opening of the exhibition was attended 
by Alexander Lilov, Politburo Member znd 
Secretary of the CC ofthe BCP. Tre great 


` painter’s son Svetoslav Roerich, himself an 


artist (his exhibition is to open short‘y at the 
Natonal §Art Gallery), was presert. The 
ceremony was attended also by Mazamiran 
Macagiansar, UNESCO. Deputy Direc or 
General. ` —News from Bulgaria 
World job crisis, : the worst is yet to come ? 
` An awesome task faces the entire world- o 
provide work for 1,250 million additional 
people between now and the year 2000. 
Most of the people who will need 
jobs have already been born. 
` The ILO’s Bureau of Statistics end Special 


thee 


active popu.- 
ation is expected to reach 2,500 million 3y tke 
turn of the century, an increase of 900 millicn 
over the active 1,600 million in 1975. 

There are already some 50 million unem- 
ployed and 300 million underemployed peopls 
in the world. a 

They need work, too. | 

With this backlog and the ‘massive numbers 
expected to join the workforce, a global and 
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concerted effort in development and employ- 
ment creation is needed to fill the 
dented crder of providing employment for 50 
million additional workers annually _ over 
the rest of the century. 

The challenge is comparable to creating 
new employment every year for virtually the 
entire population of France or Great Britain. 
TWO-FOLD INCREASE 

Between 1950 ard 1975, the ranks of the 
world’s workers grew by only 22 million each 
year. The virtual explosion of the labour 


force, wnich is now expected to result in an. 


annual increase of 50 million, is the direct 
consequence of the population boom of the 
1950s amd 1960s, especially jin 
countries. This increase'is more than double 
the amount which occurred ‘between 1920 
and 1975. ‘ 
This accelerated growth will weigh most 


heavily on the Third World which .will have 


to cope with 1,060 millon, jobseekers : about 
85 per cent of the entire 1,250 million 
forecast by 2000. 

Already struggling with ` backwardness, 


grinding poverty and widespread underemploy- . 
ment, tie Third World must now take prompt’ 


and adequate measures so that impending . 
waves of additional workers can be used to 
reinforce and accelerate over-all development 
rather than to slow or stall it completely. 


In the developed countries, the shock 
waves of the population explosion have. 
recedec. 


In these regions, the labour force increasé 
forecast for the year 2000 will total 119 million, 


as compared with 122 million recorded from, 


1950 1375. ' “| 


If during the coming ` year, the present 


downward trend in the birth rate continues - 


in the developed countries, they may well be 
faced with an entirely different problem at 
the beginning of the 2Ist century a stagnation 
in the supply of labour which : could slow 


unprece- 


developmg ` 
“completion of Israel’s 30th year. 
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the rhythm of their economic, growth and 
perhaps jeopardise the growth already 
achieved.. E 
-Food for thougt: In three “minutes it takes 
to read this article and study the table, the 
world’s labour force increased by some 250, -‘ 
workers. That means about 5,000 per. hour 
and 120,000 per day. During the latter part of 
the 1990s it is expected to increase ‘by about | 
156, 000 per day or 6500 per hour. 


Israel’s new Pressdent addresses the . Knesset 


(Parliament) ` 

Following are excerpts from the Inaugural 
Address by President Yitzhak Navon inthe 
Knesset on 29 May 1978. (News from Israel) 

“THIS CEREMONY takes place. on the 
From time to 
time one must rise above the the'limiťs of one’s 
personal experience limits of time ` and 
‘place, and contemplate the era in which we live , 


with a certain measure of detactiment in order 


to evaluate :ts full significance. Never has any 
_ generation in our history ‘moved between two 
" such strikingly opposite poles: The appalling 
holocaust, on the one hand, and the renewal of 
our independence on the other. A people needs 
tremendous moral and spiritual powers to 
carry its wounds in its heart and, at the same 
time to have faith in itself and estabuse its 
independent State, 

The great achievements of the State of, Israel 
did not begin with its establishment, That 
event was preceded by generations of dreamers - 
and fighters: The first pioneers and fighters 
inscribed glorious pages „in our history. As 
every nation develops its own character, con- 
sciously or through the force of circumstances, 
we must develop in ourselves and our children 
the capacity for remembrance and partnership 
with the internal people i in both dimensions. ' 
space and time. We must develop the: ability | 
to identify ourselves, with the generations that 
have gone without tearing outa single’ page 


from our history and a sense of a common fate 
i 


in . 


~ hundredfold. We have 
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with every Jewish community the world over. 
Since the first Zionist Congress 80 years ago 
our population in this country, has growna 
revived our ' ancient 
tongue with all its strata. We have establish- 
ed admirable and exemplary forms of settle- 
ment—the Kibbutzand the Moshav, which 
embody both a social idealand extraordinary 
practical achievements. We have created a 
People’s Army, great and courageous, peace- 
loving and victorious in war. In industry, sci- 
ence and technology we have impressive 
achievements to our credit. The development 
towns; from Kiryat Shmonah to Ejlal, which 
have known trials and tribulations, not only 
have transformed the map of the country and 
given it a new significance, but are becbming 
integrated inthe fabric of 
producing a young, capable leadership. We 
have established a ‘ramified educational system 
staffed by teaehers devoted to their work and 
imbued with the consciousness of their mission. 
We have established ingtitues of learning and 
research that have won a worldwide reputation 


our society and 


and have become a spiritual centre of Judaism . 


and a world centre of Jewish religious study, 
with growing numbers of “Yeshivot.? Our 
activity in literature, culture and the arts, in 
quality and extent is for beyond what is custo- 
mary in other countries with a population of 
similar size. | 

These achievements 
while preserving our democratic system and 
despite the cruel and bloody wars that have 
beeen forced upon us srom time to time, and 
which have inflicted many casualties. The 
thousands of bereaved families are not only a 
witness to the magnitude of the sacrifice we 
have had to make, they are also a source of 
inspiration by their fortitude and their devotion 
to the cause for which their dear ones fell. 

The Arab, population of Israel has also 


. registered-impressive achievements in education 


agriculture and social welfare as wellasa 


bave been attained | 


‘journalists in general. 
_ some of the active scientist engaged in the pro- 
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growing utilization of modern technology. 
We must work untiringly to foster frien dship 
between them and the rest of the population. 
Wanted a National Science News Service 


An all-India seminar on Science News 


Service, held in Calcutta on March 11 and 12, 


1978 under the auspices of the Indian Science 
News Association in collaboration with the 
Council of Scientific and, Industrial Reszarch 
and the Department of Science and "Technology 
ofthe Government of India, unanimously 
recommended the establishment of a Na-ional 
Science News Service for purposes of handling 
and distributing science news for use by the 
mass media, the technical press, R end D 
establishments and various other institutions ir 
need of such service. We have no doutt the 
recommendation will” be welcomed by al 
sections of the public interested to see science 
take its rightful place in the general mass medic 
and the various channels of communicztions 
let alone the community of scientists anc 


technologists directly involved in the scientific 
and technological, effort. 


The active participants in the seminar in- 
cluded university professors and memb:rs of 
the academic staff, research workers in scienti- 
fic institutions and government laboratories, 
‘directors and senior officers of scentific 
information and documentation centres cf var- 
ous government agencies including the Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology, the G. S.°. 
R., Defence and the Indian Standards Institu- 
tion, representative ofthe Unesco, ; staf 
members of technical libraries, editors cf 
science journals, representatives of the telev- 
sion, radio and the press, science correspor~ 
dents of news agencies and science write-s and 
Thus ‘the seminar heard 


duction of new. knowledge, methods and pro- 
cesses, information and documentaticn 
specialists overwhelmed by the informatico 
explosion and the exponential growzh of 


revere 
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sciertific literature, and the helpless editors, 
scierce journalists and correspondents charged 
with the task of formulating news and stories 
ou of this staggering material for the con- 
sumption of hungry readers listeners and 
view=rs through media whose controlling 
authorities were unwiling to spare space of 
time B 

This question of space in the printed mass 
media and oftime in radio and television, 
act.ng as a stumbling block to any serious 
attempt at carrying science to the layman was 
poia-ed out bya number of participants. 
Altnough space always presents a problem 


wher the varied needs of a media, are corsider- ` 


ed, the problem is no less psychological. 
Scierce is not popular with newspapers,’ 
because ‘it does not hove the thrills of politics 
or he romance of the cinema world’, because 
‘it is too orderly, too methodical’ and therefore 
bey oad our readers’, quoted Y. R. Chadha and 
P. S. Shankar of the CSIR Publication and 
Information Directorate, from a well known 
journalist The attitude of newspapers towards 
scienze, according to Jayanta Basu of the Saha 
Insitute of Nuclear Physics, is characterized 
by -bree a's, namely, awe, admiration and 
apatty. A background paper prepared by the 
Unesco staff for a meeting of experts on news 
excuznges in Asia (Colombo, December 1977) 
has noted that in many cities and towns there 
still exist daily or weekly newspapers which do 
not ever print a line about science and techno- 
logy. The reason is sometimes psychological 
in the,sense that the editor-in-chief does not 
understand science and its significance and 
some-imes economic, the paper being unat le to 
afforc a science journalist. But more freqvently 
suck. apathy is dictated by considerations of 
attracting and holding readers, ‘for which poli- 
tica., financial or local-colour news is consider- 
ed far too important to permit the allocation of 
space to any item more technical than the wea- 
wer Drecast’. Nigel Calder; the distinguished 
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science editor and TV script writer, who got the 
Kalinga Prize for 1972, once recorded his. 
experience as follows: “I find the scientists 
unstintingly helpful, and the ordinary viewers. 
and readers quite ready to exercise their minds 
in order to share the wonders of new know- 
ledge. The chief impediment to the populariza- 
tion of science is at neither end of the chain 
of communication; it lies in the middle, 
with the people who control the media and. 
who persistently underestimate the public 
interest in serious science. 

To the information and documentation 
scientist, the problem is to keep pace with the 
enormous speed of generation of scientific 
information and the. spate of  selentific 
discoveries and inventions. Intensive research 
in various fields of science being carried out by 
hundreds of thousands of workers now genera- 
tes a flood of research news: and information,. 
like of which has not been known afew decades 
before. In the field of ‘agricultural research 
alone, as T. C. Jain, V. N. Hittanagi and S. 
Prasanna-lakshmi of the International Crops 
Research Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics 
Hyderabad have stated, there are at present 
around 13,000 periodicals identified as potential 
sources Of knowledge, publishing annually 
2,50,000 papers approximately. Yet this source 
account other important 
materials- represented by books and mono- 
graphs. dissertations, seminar and conference 
proceedings, reports, trade literature, computer 
files and so on, This is simply an avalanche of 


. information whose management has posed a 


serious problem toa number of resourceful 
international information systems and agencies. 
In physics, one important journal, the Physicai 
Review, alone has shown such an exponential 
rate of growth that before long the earth itself” 
may prove inadequate forthe storage of its 
volumes, ; 
Luckily yet the problems of communicating 
science to the layman through the mass media. 
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are not the same as those 
formation explosion with which the practising 
scientists are now confronted. For, here what 
is important is news and not information.-. So 
the seminar debated at length what constituted 
science news. Ram D. Taneja -of the Indian 
Standards Institution who dealt with this ques- 
‘tion quated a few anticritics as to the definition 
of news:and gave, after Bruce Westley of 
New York Heraia Tribune, the following as the 
identifying marks:. timeliness, proximity, 


prominence, consequence, conflict and human 


interest. To this should be added’ ‘sociai 
significance’ after W. G. Bleyer, It is easy to 
understand why ‘a nuclear implosion in the 
deserts of Rajasthan, the landing of a man on 
the moon, or the failure of a nuclear power 
-driven satellite hits -the head lines and why a 
fundamental discovery frequently fails to do so 
until many years later when it occasions the 
award of a Nobel prize. At the same time a 
-constantly advancing area of knowledge made 
possible by an organized adventure into the 
uncertainty is frought with its own dramatic 
moments all the way provided there are people 
to appreciate the drama and the critics to in- 
terpret them. So, depending upon an apprecia- 
tive public which can be developed and good 
critics who can be trained, science can be con- 


tinuously on the news, and need not occasional-., 
ly hit the front page in circumstances entangled— 


with our hopes and fears. ' 

Now when science is all around us and 
media authorities are shy of it isthe most 
-opportune time for going about organizing a 
science news service. The seminar has revealed 
how anxious the scientists themselves are to 
talk to the people about their work despite their 
impregnable jargon. The government labora- 
tories and agencics despite their bureaucratic 
restraints and aversion for public criticism, are 
willing to explain to the people what they are 
doing with public money in the field of science. 
And the lay public is eagerly waiting to accept 
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science if it is made understandable to then. 
Science And Culture, April, 197 


The Froblem of food Adulteration in the City 
( of Calcutta ) . ; 

, Dr. Santigopal Bagchi writes in the Ca:cutt 
Municipal Gazette : 

Man is the best creation of the Almighty 
On the other hand, man is the most ferozious 
shrewd, selfish and greedy among all. Animal 
act mostly through natural instincts bnt a ma: 
has the natural instincts as well as intellec: ani 
mind, If human mind takes a turn toward 
Selfishness then the man can do any crime eve: 
cold . bloodcd murder. So, th 
problem of food adulteration shoulc bi 
considered in the above context. ` 

A group of unscrupulous businessmen com 
prising of manufacturers, wholesalers anc 
retailers are inclined to extract more mones 
beyond their usual-dues from normal transac 
tion of business by resorting to uphealth: 
practice of adulteration. The term adulteratio: 
has widely been used in the statute and th: 
same will be‘dealt with lateron. Adulteratior 
of food stuff with injurious substances is : 
heinous crime. The person who does it shoulc 
be considered asa murderer and ever. mor: 
than that since an ordinary murderer car. kill : 
single person ora limited number of >eopl: 
but the offender in food adulteration case kill 
innumerable persons in the community. Anı 
this fact is known to political leadets who hav: 
very rightly enacted a decent. enactment—“Th: 
prevention of Food Adulteration Ac” Th: 
last amendment of the Act was made in 1977. 
The punishment prescribed in the Acz is s- 
deterrent that a greedy trader will not dare tc 
resort to illicit practice of adulteration if penalt) 
could be imposed in 'a right spirit. Now, w= 
propose to deal with the definition of some ci 
the important terms of the Act abd also th: 
penalties prescribed for the offence there of, 

Definitions. ~ 

A. Adulterated;—an article of food shal 





-~ 


be deemed to be adulterated— 

(e) if the article sold by a vendor is not of 
the nature, substance or quality demanded by 
the purchaser. | ) 

(b)if the article 
substances, “ . \ 

(c) if any inferior or cheaper substance has 
been substituted wholly or in part for the 
article. | ; 

(d) if the constituents of the article has been 
wholly or in part abstracted so as to affect the 
nature and quality there of 

(e) if the article has been prepared, packed 
or kept under insanitary condition. 

(f the article consists filthy, rotten, 
deseased animal or vegitable subtance etc. 

(g) if the article obtained from a diseased 
animel. 

(h: ifthe article contains any poisonous: 
ingrecient. ` 


contains any other 


(i) if the container of the article is composed‘ 


of any poisonous or deleterious substance. 

(j) if the colouring matter other than thai 
prescribed is present in the article. 

(k) if the article contains any proRiR IES 
preservative, ; 

(1) if-the quality or purity iof the article 
falls below the prescribed standard. 

Nature of offences and penalties;— 

In the Act penalties have 'been prescribed 
for the following offences: 

(a) if any pcrson imports into India or 
manufactures for sale, or stores, sells or distri- 
butes any adulterated or misbranded articles 
of food. 


(b) if any person prevents a food inspector , 


from taking a sample or prevents him from 
exercising any other power conferred on him 
by this :Act 

(c) if any person being’ a manufacturer of 
an article of food possesses’ any material 
which may be -employed for the purpose of 
adulteration. | 

(d) if any person tampers or in any manner 
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interferes with such articles which have been 
kept in his custody by a F.' I. after taking a 
sample and seizure. 

(e) if any person uses any report of analysis 
for the purpose of advertisaing any article of 
food. 

(£) if and persor gives to the pirchi a 
false , warranty, 

Severe penalties for aforesid offences have 
been prescrided in the recent amendment of the 
Act during 1977. Both imprisonment and fine 
have been made compulsory for each offence. 
In some offences the minimum fine is either 


- Rs 500/—or Rs 1000/—-and the maximum has 
. been unlimited. Similarly, the term of imprison-- 


ment varies from 3 months to 3 years according 
to the the nature of offences. - . 

The impact of food adulteration in the city 
could be guessed from the annual reports of 
the department 

1976-77 | 

During the year, under reference the: food 
adulteration drive could not be taken for legal 


‘difficulties. And asa result 88 samples were 


taken only and out of which 21 samples were- 
found adulterated (24 Percent). 

From the above, we can assume that about 
30 percent of food samples are usually found 
adulterated. This is, of course, a serious affair. 
But the above reports. perhaps do not give us a 
clear Picture of adulteration, Firstly, the 
number. of samples taken is very small since 
standard of a large number of food articles has. 
been laid down in the Rules framed for the Act. 
But all the varieties of food articles, the 
standards of which are available haveZnot been 
drawn, Secondly aritcles of food are either- 
indigenously manufactured or imported from 
other states in batches and we have not been 
able to draw samples from each and every 
batch. And lastly, there is no indication as to 


` how many samples under reference have been 


drawn from the manufactures, wholesalers and 


retailers separately. Moreover, we do not have- 
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intelligence and surveillance machinery to collect 
informations secretly as to who and where the 
act of adulteration is being practised. 

There is no denying the fact that the punish- 
ment prescribed in the last amendment of the 
Act is seriously deterrent, But we should not 
feel complacent simply because of that fact’ 
since every thing is dependent on our ability as 
as to how best we could be able to prove the 
charge in the legal court within a reasonable 
time. Itis known to everybody that the 
procedure in the court is highly dilatory and time 
consuming- Secondly, award of punishment 
could further be delayed through appeals in 
higher courts including the Supreme Court, 
The other fact of the problem needs serious 
consideration. In one side the prosecuting 
agency is the municipal health authority and on 
thc other side the rich and resourceful traders 
who will stand as defendants. The traders do 
possess enormous amount of “Black Money” 
and they will not hesitate to spend any amount 
of money to win the favour and patronage of 
the prosecuting workers- The unfortunate 
part of the story is that none of the prosecuting 
workers does get one thousand rupees as his 
emolument in a month. So the possibility of 
malpractice cannot be overruled. 

The importance of the city of Calcutta in 
regard to distribution/supply of food is not 
only limited to city people alone. Calcutta is 
the trade centre for the entire West Bengal and 
various states under eastern zone. So, the city 
health authority is directly or indirectly 
responsible no look after the interest of about 
10 crores of people residing tn the vast area. 
As such our responsibility in this regard is 
enormous and we also cannot shirk our 
responsibility for any reason. In the above 
context every one of us will admit that 
efficiency of the “Food Cell” must be enhanced 
so that the team employed for checking up of 
the adulteration could meet the situation 
satisfactorily without any deficiencies 
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whatsoever. 

Emoluments of the staff must be enharced 
so the that.workers do not become prey.to the 
unscrupulous traders for their shser poverty 

Periodical review of the performances of the 
staff is to be arranged. Both reward and 
punishment system should be introduced to 
keep up the morale of the staff. Intradepirt- 
mental transfer system should be inzroduced 
by introducing a cadre system of service so 
that a worker of questionable conduct could 
be taken away from the “Food Ce 

An arrangemoant must be made so tht 
judgement of the court is published in all Local 
dailies regularly. 

A separate wing to be set uy by the staif 
of the intelligence branch of the state Govern- 
ment to keep a close watch on the performance 
of the staff engaged in anti-food adulter: tion 
programme. 

I like to point it out that the people w.il 
not spare or-pardon us if we fail to stop the 
malpractice of food adulteration particularly 
when an ideal Act with all powerful provi ions 
has been enacted for the purpose. Although 
our enemies are very strong and resourceful 
there is no rerson as to why we should noz be 
able to liquidate them. What is actually needed 
for us isa strong ‘FoodCell’? witk arrange 
ments for supervision and co-ordination of all! 
concerned and lastly our sincere desize to 
implement the spirit and objective of the Act. 
China witndraws assistance to Vietaam 

A note of the government of the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam (SRV) to the govern nent 
of the People’s Republic of China was made 
public on June 17. 

It is said in the note that the 
government has lately stoppec a_most 
completely its assistance to Vietram and 
recalled most ofthe Chinese specialists. and 
abrogated a number of agreements s gned 
between the governments of the two courtries. 
These unilateral decisions by the Chinese side 


Ch_nese 
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represent extrdemly serious actions. 

The excuse put foward by the Chinese side 
for motivating the Withdrawal of assistance 
hes nothing todo withthereal, state of 
th_ngs. 

On their part, the government and people of 
Vetnam have always given great attention to 
strengthening solidarity between the peoples of 
Viztnam and China. Ajthough certain disagree- 
meats between Vietnam and China persisted 
for many years, Vietnam did not take any 
actions that could damage this friendship. 

At a time when the Vietnamese side 
displays goodwill in its approach and in its 
actions, the Chinese side, on the contrary, is 
giving uninterruptedly all-round assistance to 
the authorities of Kampuchea which launched 
a border war of aggression against the people 
of ‘Yietnam, is slandering Vietnam by saying 
that it “attacks, persecutes and oppresses’ 
persons of the Chinese nationality, is carrying 
on instigating propaganda to stir up among 
Chmese people hostility toward the Vietnamese 
people, it has discontinued almost completely 
all -ts assistance to Vietnam, is systematically 
spreading slanderous fabrications about the 
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policy of the SRV. 

All this indicates, says the note of the SRV 
government, that China is pursuing a policy 
directed against Vietnam, that itis trying to 
cause difficulties in peace-time construction in 
Vietnam in order to destroy the traditional. 
solidarity and friendship between the two 
countries. The Chinese side fully bears the 
responsibility for the deterioration of relations 
between Vietnam and China to their present 


- state. 


Fhe Vietnamese peoples’ friendly sentiments 
toward the Chinese people rest on the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism and, proletarian 
internationalism. Even . when relations 
between the two countries were complicated, 
the Vietnamese people preserved revolutionary 
loyalty andthe purity of these sentiments, 
In the sameway now, despite difficulties 
caused by the Chinese side, the Vietnamese 
people will not Jet it arouse in them sentiments 
of narrow nationalism and will make every 
effort to protect the traditional friendship 
between the peoples of the two countries. 

Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta 
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WILFRED OWEN'S INFLUENCE ON THREE GENERATIONS 
OF POETS 


Prof. SASI BHUSAN DAS, Ex-Director, Institute of English, Calcutta 
( Continued from previous issue ) 


As the darkness of the outward world 
encompasses the poet’s soul, he had no other 
alternative than to wait in terror, like St. John 
of the Cross, in the darkness of his soul for a 
possible spiritual illumination. So in the cone 
cluding passage of the movement, Eliot 
paraphrases the teaching of the saint and 
integrates his philosophy with his own symbol. 
The meaning that emerges from the movement 
is, as Matthiessen puts it, that ‘Man may come 
to the end of his night of darki vacancy only if 
he learns that he “must go by the way of dis- 
possession’”’.98 Or, as Kristian Smidt puts it 
more clearly : “In the right spirit of humility 
even darkness and deprivation may be turned 
into a source of enlightenment. This is the 
theme of the third movement.’’99 

It may be worth while here to make the 
following observations as having some bearing 
in the context of this movement of East Coker 
asalso inthose ofthe .other Quartets in 
general. 

The difference between Eliots wartime 
poetry as in the Four Quartets, and Owen’s 
war poetry lies precisely in this. In spite of 
the similarity between Owen’s war and Eliot’s 
war, Eliot could age-barred as he was for 
active war service at the time he worte his 


Four Quartets.’‘view the war and contem- 
plate on its issues from a safe distance 
and with a detachment unthinkable for 


and unknown to Owen who found himself 
firmly caught in its grip from which ‘he could 
never escape andto whichhe ultimately 
succumbed. This difference between their 


, 


respective situations makes all the difference 
between Eliots spiritual speculations and 
Owen’s realistic ones in relations to heir 
respective wars. 

Weare told by Harold Owen, the war 
poet’s brother, in his Journey from Obscucity, 
Vol.I, how profoundly religious Wilfred was by 
his early family upbringing. But in spite o` his 
early religious training, Wilfred‘s belief in the 
orthodox Christianity was rudely shaken by the 
actualities of the War which was supported by 
the Church ina manner utterly repugnan. to 
his deeper religious feelings.100 When, there- 
fore, Wilfred found himself in the vortex o` the 
War which cast its sinister shadow on his oul, 
he found no basis in the darkness thereof for 
any ray of hope ofa spiritual illuminaticn or 
spiritual peace in the contemplation of eternity 
or God of the kind which forms.the basis of 
Eliot’s wartime meditations as embodied in his 
Four Quartets—meditations, which in on: of 
the darkest nights of his soul, sustained him in 
the war years and helped him to solve his war- 
time doubt and questionings : 

I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark 

come upon you which shall be ‘the darkness 

of God. 
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I said to my soul, be still, and wait without 
aope 

But the faith and the love and the hope are 
all in the waring. 
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So the darkness shall be the light, and 

stillness the dancing. 

Dut of the heart of the dark night of his 
soul, Eliot could occasionally pluck ‘a shaft 
of spiritual ‘sunlight’. But this, as we know, 
was impossible for Owen whose world was 
sho: with ‘the blackness of darkness’ in 
which Owen’s was the ‘barren plunging without 
end’, as the war poet says in his This is the 
Track. As for the spiritual peace, Owen knew 
ncne. His world and the situation in which 
he found himself were both hostile to peace, 
physical or spiritual. But he hada peace of a 
diferent kind of which he speaks, cynically, of 
canzse, in his Apologia : 

Heard music in the silentness of duty ; 

Found peace where  shell-storms spouted 

reddest spate. 

Or, in his Miners : 

- I thought of some who worked dark pits 
Of war, and died 
Digging the rock where Death reputes 
Peace lies indeed. 

“he difference between thetwo worlds, 
Elos and Owen's accounts for'the different 
Gcds who figure in their respective wartime for 
poetry. In wartime Eliot turned into himself, 
to eternity and to God and interpreted the 
darkness of the War which came upon his soul 
as ‘the darkness of God’ frem which 
rigat of humility he could expect to derive 
spriiual illumination. But the God in Owen’s 
world was like the Homeric gods careless man- 
kind, In his Greater Love, Owen speaks of the 
world of war as one ‘Where God seems not to 
cars’, as in his Exposure he speaks of the Wes- 
tern Front as a place where ‘love of God seems 
dym2’. Again, in Apologia he says 

I. too, saw God through the mud,— 

The mud that cracked . on cheeks when 

wretehes smiled. 

In some other respects, too, Owen’s was 
diffe-ent from Eliot’s. It was unredeemed by 
such features, symbolic of the timeiess moments 
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in time, of Eliot’s world as ‘running streams’, 
‘winter lightning’, ‘the wild thyme’, ‘the wild 
strawberry‘, and ‘the laughter in the garden’. 
On the other hand, Owen’s ‘world is but the 


‘trembling of a flare. And heaven but as the high 


And the yoices which Owen 
therefore, different from the 
whispers of immortality which not infrequently 
Eliot heard in his world, overshadowed ,though 
it was by the War. The Woices in Owen’s world 
are too painful, too terrific, and too many to 
be fully catalogued here. Only a few of them 
are listed below. These are 
the ‘dying tone 
Of receding voices that will not return. 
The wailing of the high far-travelling shells 


way for a shell’. 
heard were, 


The monstrous anger of our taciturn guns. 


oe OOIE) 
The shrill, demented choirs of wailing 
shells : 

And bugles calling for them from and 
shires. 


—(Anthem for Doomed Youth) 

In his world Owen hears not the ‘whisper 
of running streams’, but ‘the blood/Come garg- 
ling from the froth corrupted ‘lungs’, not’ the 
laughter inthe garden’, but the sound of 
‘treading blood from Jungs that had laughed 
laughter’.. The things Owen constantly hears 
and sees in his world are ‘Batter of guns and 
shatter of flying muscles Carnage incomparable, 
and human squander’. 

Owen ‘listens’ not for the ‘whisper of runn- 
ing streams’ or ‘the laughter in the garden’, 
but 

“for the shell-shrieks and the crumps, 

But that’s not all. 

For leaning out last midnight on my sill 

I heard the sighs of men, that have no skill 

To speak of their distress, no, nor the will ; 

A voice I know. And I must go. 
—(And | must Go) 
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Unlike Eliot, Owen heard not the echoes of 

eternity in time, but the agonising cries of men 
stifled and crushed on the Western Front. It is 
these cries of distressed humanity and not the 
whispers of immortality or eternity which Owen 
rendered into exquisite and imaginative patterns 
of poetry, and gave birth to, to adapt a phrase 
from Yeats’s Easteg.t91 6, ‘a;.terrific beauty’. 

Eliot solved his wartime problems by the 
contemplation of the timeless in time, of ‘the 
-still-point of the turning world, of eternity of 
‘God. . But Owen, like his soldiers in Insensibi- 
lity, solved his but in a different way : 

Dullness best solves 

The tease and doubt of shelling 

The ‘dullness’ spoken of here as a means of 
solution of Owen’s porblems needs some quali- 
‘fication. Itis that aspect of his mind which 
was distinct from his poetic sensibility with 
-which Owen was endowed in a supreme degree. 
In the present context, the ‘dullness’ is to be 
«clearly understood as that kind of ‘dullness’ or 
insensibility of which he speaksin his poem 
insensibiity and which Owen, like other common 
soldiers, had to develop in the fighting line to 
-counteract the horrors of war which otherwise 
would have unnerved him. Be it said here that 
this ‘dullnsss’ or ‘insensibility’ in , Owen’s case 
-did not, in the least, afect his poetic sensibili- 
ties and other finer feelings such as pity for 
others so much essential to the humane and 
-creative purposes. 

We have noted Eliot’s use of the imagery of 
darkness. It would be interesting to observe 
how the same imagery is employed by Owen for 
his different effects. 

In spite of his symbols of darkness and 
-death which make the atmosphere of the three 
middle sections of East Coker so somber and 
gloomy, Eliot provides ‘hints and guesses’ for a 
‘spiritual rebirth, for a positive faith in eternity 
and God. It is these ‘hints and guesses‘ which 
sustain him in the cataclysm of war, make him 
-accept the paradoxical teaching of St. John of 
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the Cross, and, finally, make him declare vith 2 
remarkable boldness; ‘the darkness shell bi 

the light, and the stillness the dancing’, | 

‘The darkness for Eliot was ‘the darkness ol 

God’. But for Owen it was the symbol oj 

death, both spiritual and physical, just a3 thd 
Sun for him was the symbol of ‘life—th2 Sun 
which ‘awoke him’ ‘at home’ and ‘even in 
France, until’ his death there on tke bark of 
the Sambre Canal. With high lhcpes wen 
started his life‘s journey in the pre-war days 
and for him ,the glancing day lookec gay and 
as he passed through the war years, it was not 
unlikely, in spite of his premonition of death in 
the war, that he hoped for the best and that the 
War would soon come to an end and he would 
be able to take up poetry writing more seriously | 
and in a more peaceful frame of mird znd ifi 
possible to prosecute his universi-y studies 
which was his ambition as his brotker Harold 
Owen tells usin his Journey from Obscurity. 
(Memoirs of the Owen Family), Voi. 111.101 And 
in spite of the horrors of the yar, Owen 

perhaps did not altogether give up tke hope of 
an early end of the War as its Sly tw:light said : 

Ibring him; wait till late!” And, we Lnow, 

he waited till late in the twilight of the War 





„When it was actually coming to an end only to 
be engulfed by 


its eternal “darkness—dz2ath : 
“But darkness harked forlorn to my ione pace.” 
In the ‘ghastly race’ that ‘his work and the War 
were running’, as Owen put it to tis brother 
Harold, the War ultimately bcame the 
winner.102 ‘The Promisers’, take it symboli- 
cally’or literally, promised in vain aad proved 
most deceptive at the last and most critica] 
hour, as his poem, The Promisers, from which 
the above simile of Owen’s life's journey is 
taken, so clearly shows, or as his Smile, “mile, 
Smile insinuates so unmistakably. 
Eliot’s position in East Coker III 
made sufficiently clear. 


has been 
As the Creat War 


throws the world as also the soul nto chaos 
sugzests, 


darkness, one can hope to get, Eliot 





ikina peace and divine illumination from 
he darkress of God’ which in the shape of the 
sreat War has been sent down by God asa 
purgation ror the world. For war can also be, 
is Prof. Grover Smith says ina comment on 
-ait Coke- IV, our purgatory wherein we can 
lave a sprritual cleansing for our sins : “War is 
he hell that can become our  purgatory.”103 
And the spiritual peace and such spiritual 
alues as Taith, love and hope, which are in the 
process of disintegration, can be restored in 
he soul by its ‘waiting’ in the right spirit of 

humility : 
But the faith and the love and the hope are 
all in the waiting. 


So the darkness shall be the light, and 
stillness tne dancing 
Utterly different as were Owen’s experiences 

he could Lardly declare, in a complacent mood 

like Eliot, in the above vein.. Before plunging 
in the battle, as described in Spring Offensive, 
his soldiers including himself bid their last good 
bye to ‘Ths sun, like a friend with whom their 

ery life and everything else they most. valued 

in it, was not of their own choosing, but a 

painful compulsion thrust upon them and was 

most unlike ‘the darkness of God’, which in his 
denial of self light Eliot, following the 
egative way of St. John ofthe Cross, wel- 
omed asé preliminary condition for the 
evival of spiritual illumination, or of faith, 
love and hope that ‘seemed to him increasingly 
hreatened with new dark ages’. The denial of 
Owen’s soldiers of the light ofthe sun leads 
hem not into a world of light of 
od, but, to use Owen’s words again, into ‘the 
blackness of darkness, of cold death where 
theirs was the barren plunging without end’. 
Unlike Eliot’s journey through the dark 
night of th> soul, which leads him ultimately 
into a wor.d of spiritual illumination, ths end 
of the journey of Owen’s soul is death, and 
nothing but death. The idea is succinctly and 
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unambiguously brought out by the war poet im 
his sonnet, The End : 
Shall life renew these bodies? Of a truth 
All death will He annul, all tears. 
assuage ?—- 
Owen’s reply, put in the tersest of - words, 
was a most emphatic ‘no’: 
it is death. 

, Yes, it is death, nay ‘murder. This is what 
is implied in the following ironical lines from. 
his Fragment : It is not death” : 

It is not death 
Without hereafter 
To one in dea th 
Of life and its laughter, 
Nor the sweet murder 
Dealt slow and even 
Unto the martyr 
Smiling at heaven : 
It is the smile 
: Faint as a (waning) myth, 
Faint, and exceeding small 
On a boy’s murdered mouth. | 
Before his final plunging and ‘lying dark for 
ever under abysmal war’, Owen had his 
occasional, nightmarish experience, on thè 
Western Front, of falling accidentally on a 
pitch dark night into a kind of shell-made well, 
15ft. deep. The experience is recorded in his 
letter to his mother dated March 14, 1917 : 
“Last night T was going round through 
pitch darkness to see a man ina dangerous 
state of exhaustion. I fell into a kind of” 
well, only about 15ft., but I caught the 
back of my head on the way down. The 
doctors (not in consultation!) say I have 
a slight concussion.” 104 
Accidents of this kind, says Mr. Blunden, 


‘might have been more frequent in the devastated. 


earch’. Insome of Owen’s letters there are 
references how on many a ‘pitch dark’ night he 
had to undertake the scouting duties of spot- 
ting the enemy hide-outs and how on many an: 
occasion for days together he had to ‘lie in. 
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‘holes, where at any moment a shell may put us 
-out’, and how, on one occasion, during intense 
enemy shelling, he ‘war blown in the air right 
away from the bank’ and ‘passed most of the 
following daysina railway cutting, in a hole 
just big enough to lic in, and covered with 
corrugated iron.’ Thus used to live, under the 
War conditions, in the darkness of small holes, 
which constantly gave Owen the impression of 


graves, it was impossible forhim not to 
¿associate the darkness, in his mind, with 
death. 


In Owen’s poetry, therefore, darkness and 
“blackness, which are synonymous, are of fre- 
quent occurrence and have, usually, an associa- 
‘tion with death. Not only is death painted 
‘dark by Owen, buta death-dealing weapon 
such as a ‘great gun’ or a ‘cannon’ is called by 
him a ‘long black arm’ or a ‘dark arm’. When 
a ‘disabled’ soldier, seated ‘in a Wheeled chair’, 
is ‘waiting for dark’, heis waiting we may 
presume, not only for the darkness of the night 
but also for the darkness of, to quote a phrass 
from Eliot’s The Hollow Men, the ‘other king- 
-dom’, the ‘twilight kingdom’ of actual death. 
-which would, now that ‘he threw away his 


kness’ in the war, release him from “he miser 
of his present accursed and execrable existence 
of a life-long invalid,his second and worst hell 
after his escape*from the first in the batticfield. 
For has he not ‘noticed’ ‘to-night’ how al: girls 
‘touch him like some queer disease’ cr ‘ho v the 
women’s eyes/Passed from him to zhe s rong 
men that were whole’ ? In Futility, the scldier 
killed in the'battlefield cannot be awakenci by 
the sun for the simple reason that his life's 
journey has abruptly ended in death’s dark 
kingdom. 


98. F.O. Matthiessen :, op. cit., p. 185. 

99. Kristian Smidt : op. cit., pp. 217-18. 

100. Edmund Blunden: op. cit., p. 25. See 
Owen’s letter, 3 June 1917, from the- 

_ hospital on the Somme. ` ~ 

101. Harold Owen: Journey from Obscurity 
(Memoirs of the Owen Family), Vol. iii | 
pp. 130 and 131, Chap. IX. Wet Socks. 
See also vol.1, chapters twelve (Wilfred) 
and thirteen (Summer 1911), pp 255-261. _ 

102. Ibid., vol. iii, War, chap. Nine (wet Socks) | 
p. 131. 

103. Grover Smith : op. cit., p. 274. 

104. Edmund Blunden : op. cit., p. ZD. 
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indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Soviet Women as I Saw Them 

It was my first visit to the Soviet Union and 
J frankly admit Soviet woman surprised me—an 
‘Indian housewife. I saw them shouldering the 
-heavy burden of men’s work at factories and 
‘fields and at the same time always remained 
feminine, Icving and dignified. 

I found Soviet woman an equal partner in 
country’s development. In faet, you name a 
field, you have Soviet women playing a leading 


ĵi 

role in it. You do not only find them in chops 
or driving tram, buses, trolleys and taxis, today 
Soviet women manage factories, have leading 
posts in Government Institutions and minis ries, 
There are women doctors, engineers, teachers, 
textile and dairy workers. And then who has 
not heard the name of the first woman— 
Cosmonaut Valentina Nikolayeve Tereshkcva ? 
I saw for myself the boundless oprortur ities 
given to Soviet women by their‘governmen’. I 
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as told -hat in the Soviet Union today two 
scientist; out of every five are women. Three 
put of every four And 
three out of every four doctors are again 
omen. You can now well imagine the 
significart role being played by the Soviet 
women. 
i What2ver a woman might be a test pilot or 
an archit2ct—she remained a woman. 
>. Andou look at their faces, you will 
understand the Soviet women—a hard worker, 
la wife, mother, comrade and friend—the 
‘embodiment of love and beauty. I found them 
charming and beautiful and was particularly 
impresscu by their love for nature and music, 
; I fourd Soviet women a complete mother. 
Even whe walking on the roads I could see 
their affection and motherly care for the chil- 
‘dren. And it explains why Soviet children aze 
i very kealthy and happy. After visiting 
| «“Daskinnir”—a departmental store for todays 


teachers are women. 
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children Ifeit that the Soviet Union isa 
_ heaven ‘or children. 
I was warmly greetcd by Soviet women 


and friecdship for Indian women. 
Issued L7 the Information Department of the 
! USSR Consulate General in Calcutta, 
' Outstantiag Patriot and Internationalist 
| THE BULGARIAN PEOPLE will celebrate 
- this year the 96th birth anniversary of their 
, distinguished leader, the late Georgi Dimitrov. 
, The passage of time seems to mark even more 
‘ clearly tae stature of the man who gained such 
outstanding distinction inthe ranks of the 
Bulgarian and international working class and 
| commuzist movement. His name and behests 
' have been an inspiring example to the younger 
generations, dedicated to the cause of peace and 
understanding among a!l nations and the buiid- 
ning of socialism in our country. 
The ¿on of a poor working class family join- 
ed the s-ruggle forthe emancipation of the 
working class through its revolutionary trade 


| wherever I went and found tonnes of goodwill 
| 
| 
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unions. As one of the founders and leaders of 
the trade union movement in Bulgaria, Georgi 
Dimitrov fearlessly combined . revolutionary 
theory and practice in the unrelenting struggle 
against capitalist exploitation. 

Certain leaders write the history of their 
country, but the lifework of others has had 
international repercussions. Georgi Dimitrov 
showed equal organizational talent as leader of 
the Balkan Communist Federation, of the Wes- 
tern Bureau, Secretary General of the Commu- 
nist International and leader of the Bulgarian 
working class and its Communist Party. 

His name is remembered and respected by 
the Bulgarian people and by the working class 
and Communist movement everywhere in the 
world as a man who dedicated his life to an 
inspiring ideal—the liberation of the working 
class and the triumph of socialism. He wasa 
convinced patriot and proletarian internationa- 
list. 

Georgi Dimitrov believed in the ultimate 
victory of the working class and communism 
and this gave him the strength and courage to 
face the Leipzig court and strike a crushing 
blow on fascism and give fresh impetus to the 
antifascist struggle. He was one of the uni- 
versally acknowledged leaders of the world 
working class and communist movement. As 
Secretary General of the Communist Interna- 
tional, he made a comprehensive analysis of the 
revolutionary struggles of the proletariat and 
mapped out the strategy and tactics of the in-- 
ternational workers and communist movement. 

Georgi Dimitrov made an outstanding. 
theoretical and practical contribution, to the 
building of socialism. He applied the Leninist 
principles of building socialism, by adapting 
them to the concrete conditions and way of life 
in Bulgaria. ; 

Bulgaria has grown and developed the way 
Dimitrov expected it to be; a country witha 
modern industry and revitalized agriculture, a- 
constantly growing cultural and scientific 
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potential, serving as a concrete example of the 
advantages of socialism. 
Georgi Dimitrov’s 
cornerstone of new, socialist (Bulgaria. His 
behests serve as guidelines in the building of our 
socialist society and in the jpursuit of ithe ideals 

of peace, socialism and human welfare. 
| (News From Bulgaria) 


Calcutta Book Fair 

The following Paragraphs are reproduced 
from the Calcutta Municipal Gazette :— 

Shri Pratul Chandra Gupta, Vice-Chance- 
lior of Rabindra Bharati University, formally 
inaugurated the third Calcutta Book Fair on 
Friday, 24th February, 
the maidan opposite Rabindra Sadan. Com- 
plaining about the price of books Shri Gupta 
said that “many of us will not be able to buy 
books” but the fair provided an unique oppor- 
tunity of “touching” them. In his address 
Shri Gupta drew a short outline of the history 


of publication in Calcutta from the decline of ; 


Chitpore to the rise of College Street publishing 
market. y 


7 


Shri Sambhu Ghosh, West Bangal Minister 


for Higher -Education, said at ithe inaugural . 
function that the State Government would help ` 


authors and publishers to bring out books 
related to the uplift of the, nation. Shri 
Ghosh pointed out that in Bengali one book 
was published for every 11,000 people whereas 
the ratio in Japan was 1 for 3,000. He regret- 
ted that considering the number of literate 
Bengalis the ratio was very poor. Shri Ghosh 
opined that Bengali publications mostly consis- 


ted of light reading materials. He stressed the ' 


need for raising higher the level of taste in the 
field of publication. 


On behalf of the organizers, the Publisher - 


and Book Seller’s Guild, Shri Supriya Sarkar, 
its president, urged the State Government ‘to 
provide a permanent pavilion for the fair which 


was now an annual event. Shri Janakinath ° 
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Basu, President of the Book Sellers and ?ubli- 
shers, Association of Bengal also requested the 
State Government to pursuade the Centre for 
holding the fourth World Book Fair ir 
Calcutta. ; 

On the first day fair twas opened 
public at6p.m. On other days 
March the fair remained open 


zo the 
upte 5tr 
‘from 1 p. m 
every day. On holidays the fair 
opened at 10 a. m. The usual Book Bazar 
opened on 3rd March and continued upto Stt 
March. The fair also arranged Bank and Pos. 


‘Office facilities for the visitors. 


The fair was a tremendous success this year 
Altogether 4 lac visitors went. About 200 
stalls were opened, Publishers from all ovez 
India and some from abroad participated in 
the fair. They included publishers from Bangla- 
desh, Britain, France, West Germany, Sovie- 
Russia, China and Japan. For the first tim: 
the National Atlas was available for sale 


The stalle“Were put up in beautiful decor 
' and books displayed subjectwise made the 
search for choice books easier. Catalogues 


containing list of books could be had free. 

Eager enthusiastic buyers showed  -emar- 
kable patience. During the peak hours whea 
the crowd thickened, men and women of al 
ages stood in long queues and waited their tura 
to enter the stalls. The desire to own books 
received fulfilment and the happy atmosphere 
of a cultural fete was created. 


CALCUTTA—PAST AND PRESENT 


This year, Calcutta Corporation also part.- 
cipated in the fair through its organ, The 
Calcutta Municipal Gazette. National Library 
Victoria Memorial, C. M. D. A. CMP and 
the Corporation jointly put up a stall “Calcutta 
—Past and Present’. Marking the bicentenary 
of the Bengali publishing the stall tracec tke 
history of printing in Bengal and projected 
Calcutta through its various phases of develop- 
ment. Facsimiles of the title -pazes of 
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Halked’s Grammar, Carey’s Dictonary of 
Bangalee Language and other Serampore Pub- 
lications were on display. Photostat copies of 
varicus reports for the improvement of Calcuita 


from 1806 to 1970, outlined the activities of © 
to the 


Corporation from its earlier stage 
present day. The shifting of the Chitpore 
Book Mart to the College Street area was ilius- 
trated in photographs. Photographs of two 
Calcutta streets told the story of Bengali’s 
books. Perhaps, Calcutta is the 
only- city in the world where a street is 
named after a 
and nother bears the name of the heroine of 
a Bergali fiction ‘Swarnalata’ Street. _ 

Tae CMDA and the CMTP displayed 
varios publicity posters relatedjto the develop- 
ment works undertaken by them. , 

A sales counter kept for sale some impor- 
tant issues of the Calcutta Municipal Gazette. 
The ‘Silver Jubilee Number ‘1924-1940 the 
issues on ‘Lenin’, ‘C. R. Das’, ‘Subhas Bose’, 
‘Amal Home’, the ‘Sarat Centenary’ and the 
‘Calcıtta numbers were in great 
demand. As no copies of the issue on Rabin- 
dranazh edited by Amal Home were available, 
innumerable requests for its reprint came from 
interested persons. Considering the remar- 
kable mpact of the issue and the growing 


demand for the same, the Late Suniti Chatto- | 


padhyay once advised the department concer- 
ned to publish a second edition of the issue. 


A commission of 10% was allowed on all’ 


issues of the Gazette and the 
amounted to Rs.2000/-approx. 

The Victoria Memorial also offered for sale 
prints of old paintings. 

Books on Calcutta ‘were on display in a 
show-case. These were not'sold at the stall 
but a separate tag on each book provided the 
buyers with ready information where the same 
could be brought from. A printed catalogue 
contairing lists of books on Calcutta was 
available for sale for Rs. 0.50 each. 
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‘Calcutta—Past and Present’ received ample 
praise from the press. 'The credit of its immense 
success rested on the organizers but it was Shri 
Nisith Ranjan Roy, Curator and Secretary of 
Victoria Memorial, whose advice and guidance 
made the whole project possible. A word of 
appreciation should also be spoken of them 
who had rendered valuable services for efficient 
management of the stall. 


Woman Of Korea A Proud History 


From time immemorial Women have played 
pivotal role in any country, society race or 
culture, They are the crux on which 
civilisation has grown up—right down from the 
days of Adam and Eve, Though beautiful and 
tempestous women like Helen of Troy and 
Cleopatra did more to bring about ruin and - 
destruction. The opposite sex in general have 
had always a sobering effect on the vicissitudes 
of time. temper and recklessness of men. \ 

In Korea also like any other nation women 
have played their bit in the national life so 


‘much so that the history of Korean women is 


but a part of the nation‘s cultural evolution. 
The status of women and the role played by 
them in Korea evolved and went through it’s 
own processes during the course of its ancient 
history influenced largely by its religion. 

Thus from the very early stages, we find 
that women‘s role in religious organisations 
were significant but the public roles in which 
women wielded spiritual or political power were 
generally not legitimate in the eyes of the state. 
Women had few official roles in Korean politics 
beforg¢ the 20th century. There were however 
some notable exceptions. Queen mothers were 


. allowed to be regents for their under-aged royal 


offspring and three women rulers occupied the 
throne of Silla. There women had legitimaet 
political authority. There are numerous 
examples of other, women who exercised 
political influence “behind the screen” Such 
women as royal consorts, secondary wives and’ 
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others with strategic positions were also 
involved in court politics and as a consequence 
in matters of national importance. 
SILLA QUEENS ; The three women who 
ccupied the throne of Silla were however 
unique exceptions in Korean history. Neither 


. KOGURYO nor PAEKCHE had women rulers. 


The same was true of the KORYO and YI 
dynasty. Women came to the throne in Silla 
because of the relatively strong | position Silla 
women had retained since the time of primitive 
tribal leagues. This was due also in part to 
the aristocratic “bone rank” system where 
only those belonging to the sacred bone branch 
of the royal family were eligible to sit on the 
throne 

While there had been exceptions of women 
being participants in public affairs it is the men 
who actually dominated whilst the woman in 
the general life of the people took complete 
control of the family. The wife in ancient 
Korea was responsible for the education of the 
children more so girls upto the age they got 
married. Here influence was ‘not however, 
limited to her daughters and ‘sons !upbringing— 
She was often honoured and awarded for her 
moeld behaviour and contribution when her 
husband or sons were successful in public 
life, 

It would be interesting to trace here the 
looks and dresses of aneient Korean women. 
the main clothing worn by korean women 
were the full skirt (CHIMA). blouse 
(CHOCGRI) trousers (PAJT) and overcoat 
(TURUMAGI).  <Aecroding to murals in 
ancient tombs some women were clad in long 
gowns instead of blouses and skirts. Women 
used to wear trousers when they rode horses 
but skirts always remained a part ofthe 
formal attire. 

Such beautiful and traditional attire 
enhanced the beauty of Korean women gave 
them immense majesty and poise. 
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Before coming to the modern age Korean 
women underwent changes in their status and 
outlook “during the Mongal invasions and 
afterwards during the reign of the YI 
dynasty rulers. The worst period faced bY 
Korean women were during the Japanes> and 
Manchu invasion when hundreds of virtuous 
Korean women who in order to safeguard their 
honour rather than betaken by the enemy 
and committed suicide in large numbers. 

The acts of bravery committed by Korear 
women are many in face of immense hardship 
barbarity of the enemy. 

Real emancipation of Korean woman came 
with the 19th century when she shed her 
isolationism and began to take to westerr anc 
scientific ideas. The year 1866 will always be 
remembered by Korean as it was in that year 
that modern education for women was started, 

After this the progress has been tremendous 


and Korean women-never looked back. The 


Japanese occupation and their barbaric rule 
gave impetus to women’s emancipation in 
Korea as they came forward to stand besides 
their men to fight against the Japanese. 
JAPANESE OPPRESSION: The direction 
of the women’s movement was partiy defined 
for them. The oppressive political cond tions 
of Japanese colonialism would have politicized 
most groups. -Many educated young people, 
instead of becoming -loyal subjeets for the 
Japanese emperor, became ardent advocatzs of 
nationalism. Patriotism was given pr ority 
over all other concerns. (Leisurely social 
gatherings were hardy to be expceted in such a 
tense political climate, The unusual determi- 
nation of the women in this period placed many 
of them in the political limelight involving them 
in social activities and reform movements. 
On the list of reforms the establishment of 
equal education for men and women was a 
crucial but not definitive answer to problems of 


the society. Progressive leaders believed thta 
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e country needed the “gifts” of woman and 

makable social energies. From it origins 

he struggle for equality was conceived asa 

meaas to work in society rather than as conflict 
between women and men. 


Therein lay the logic of equal education. 

In o-der to cooperate with men women were in 

urry to become intellectual and professionally 

equels. Such were the motivations that led 

Korean women to adopt new social and 
political roles. | 


` Like all Koreans however women maintained 
suprisingly strong ties with the past, The 
Korean national consciousness took form in 
Unifed Silla. It survived through the foreign 
invasion of the Mogols in the thirteenth 
century. The Manchus in the seventeenth 
century and the Japanese colonial period 
century. It’ is possible 
that these continuous confrontations with 
foreizn powers on home territory reinforced 
rather than destroyed the cultural unity of the 
Korean people, 


MEETING FUTURE CHALLENGES: For. 
tunately, in the history of Korea, great leaders 
and >eople of vision showed a direction. 
Those who looked first for the inner self of 
Korean culture were able to help create a new 
order. Women came from many classes, 
ideological backgrounds, and had varied 
persenalities and potentialities. They were 
giver. only a passing glance in historical 
sources and dynastic records and they could 
not record their own history. 


The cleafest voices were 
enlightenment. As they spoke others were 
brought out of silence—the illiterate, the 
workers and the poor. Korean women have 
already made a departure from the status ‘quo, 
taking steps to equip themselves with! the self- 
‘reliance arid self-direction that will enable them 
to meet the challenges oe society and the 
mod=rn world. 


during the . 


Asoka,Kanishka And Anagarika Dharmapala 

Tarak Chatterjee, M.A. writes in the 
Maha Bodhi :- 

We know very litte of importance about 
the history of Buddhism, till we cometo the 
reign of the Maurya-emperor Asoka who trans- 
formed the comparatively insignificant sect into 
a world religion. It was during his -reign that | 
the third Buddhist Council (sangeti) was held 
at Pataliputra. 

The grand personality of Asoka, and the 
steadfastness of his purpose, backed by . the 
resources ofa “mighty empire, gave, an 
unparallel impetus to the religion he 
patronised. Men were athirst for the know- 
ledge that would relieve them. from the woes 
and miseries of the world. That knowledge 
was vouchsafed to the noble son of the Sakyas, 
and the torch that would dispel the gloom of 
misery and ignorance was lighted at Gaya 
under the Holy Bodhi Tree, Then appeared 
the torch-bearer, more than two hundred yaars 
later, who Jed the holy light from village to 
village, from city to city, from province to 
province, from country to country, and from 
continent to continent. Three continents now 
drank the nectar of bliss, thanks to the super- 
human energy and undying zeal of the Maurya 
Emperor, and the time was not far distant, 
when the name of Buddha would be daily 
uttered in nearly one-third of the households of 
the entire-world. It is not every age, it is nor- 
every nation, that can produce a ruler of this 
type, andthe emperor Asoka still remains 
without a parallel in the history of the 
world. 

Buddhism which was thus raised to the 
status of a world religion became, of course, 
the leading religion in India. The bands of 
foreign invaders that appeared on Indian soil 


_ were attracted by its catholicity, and must have 


been ‘converted in large numbers, One of 
these, the Greek King Menander, still lives in 
the Buddhist tradition, as Raja Milinda, dnd 
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liberal thought through the ages beginning 
with the Vedic times, running through Greece, 
Rome, the development of Christian thought, » 
the trends of the Middle Ages, the illuminction | 
of the Reformation and the Renaissance, the l 
outburst of great rationality in tke Age of 
Reason, and finally emerging in the modern ` 


an important work on Buddhist doctrines is 
pr associated with this name. But, by far, the 
| greatest name and among the foreign: patrons 
, of Buddhism is that of Kanishka. His fame 
i in the Buddhist world is only second to that 
l of Asoka. Like the Maurya Emperor Asoka, 

he convoked a Buddhist Council, the fourth of 


ao 


its kind, to settle the text of the holy scriptures, 
and his political relation with the Central 
Asiatic states probably helped the propagation 
of Buddhism in Central and Northern Asia, 
Buddhism had already reached China on the 
one hand, and Burma, Siam the Malaya penin- 
sula and island in the Indian Archipelago on 
the other. Thus towards the end of the 
Kushana dynasty it was the leading religion in 
the whole of Asia. 

Now to come to modern times, it 
not be inappropriate to mention that Buddhism 
would hot have been so effulgent but for the 
contribution and missionary zeal of Anagarika 
Dharmapala. He was practically responsible 
for the revival of the lost glory of Buddhism, 
which suffered a set back for nearly ten centu- 
ries. This vendrable sage attended the 
Chicago conference in 1893 along with Swami 
Vivekananda and after returning laid ‘the 
foundation for the revival of Buddhism. Ven. 
Dharmapala, in certain — respects may ‘be 
ccompard favourably with the mighty monarch 
Asoka. He revived the sagging faith of the 
Buddhist world. Ven. Dharmapala founded 
the Maha Bodhi Society in 1892; undoubtedly 
he was one of the greatest exponents of the 
noble path, Buddhism is not a religion but a 
way of life and I conclude that the voice of 
Lord Buddha will run across the corridors of 
time perpetually. Swami Vivekananda has 
said. “The character of Bhagavan Buddha is 
certainly the noblest in the whole range of 
human history.” | 
The Progress Of Liberal Thougnt With Speclal 
Reference To Europe 

The interesting story of the 


would 


progress of 
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age where liberality is in regression, constitutes | 


avery instructive and atthe same iime 
interesting study. 

Possibly the earliest record. of literalism is 
to be found in the Vedas. At any raze, toward 
the beginning when society had not become 
stereotyped and vested interests had not become 
sufficiently strong, society was very liberal. 
Ladies participated in all social functions, and 
compoesed verse that found place in our sacred 
literatare. ‘Svaymvara’ or marrigge by choice 
and consent was there, and ladies were 
accorded Place’of respect in house ard in 
society. Slavery on the Indian soil was rever 
so complete and so inhuman asin most cther 


countries, Contrary to the soeial d_stinctions 


brought about by the vested interests and the - 
priestly classes ata later date, the pristine 


glory and effulgence of darly Vedic civiltzction 
regarded all mankind as children of immortality 
The Vedie lore exhorted the people to be as 
any other society ever did ‘Together wal.x ye, 
together speak ye, be ye of the same resclve, 
was a famous Vedic exhortation. Sc, con rary 
to what the'vested interests Imace of that 
society atalater stage, and contrary to the 
criticism of Mr.. S. A. Dange anc the 
famous German Indologist, Mr. Alfred 
Hillebrandt (notwithstanding the fact they also 
contain an element of truth) the Vedic society 
was on the whole very liberal, 
This liberal strain was once 
phasized when the Buddha: reformed our 
society and voietd protest against social 
injustice and repressi òn that had grown in the 
meantime. Thata liberal society mrst be 
based on peace and eschew all violence. in every 
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' form is an axiomatic truth. The Buddha said, 
| ‘never does hatred cease by hatred cease by 
hating, 17 is overcome oy love. This the eternal 
Law.’5 His Eightfold path and Four Aryan 
Truths. all point toa liberal middle course, 
avoiding excess in every form. The religion he 
preackec was: ‘Avoid everything sinful. do 
good. maintain a clean and pure mind. This 
' is the essence of the Buddhist teaching.’6 In 
- this age of economic exploitation and oppres 
sion when people do not hesitate to adopt every 
unscruptlous means to further their own selfish 
_ ends, how noble and liberal was the teaching of 
the Buddha ! What a lyric of liberalism it was ! 
_ plain simple life, avoiding all tortures to the 
_ body (asceticism) and doing good acts for their 
own sake, was the Summum bonum of the 
teaching of the Enlightened One. He preached 
‘He who neither for his own sake nor for the 
i Sake of others desires progeny, wealth or 
kingdom (i. e, political power), ' nor desires 
his own prosperity by unfair means is the truly 
| good, virtuous and wise man’? The 
Enlightened. One (Tathagata) said ‘The steel 
is corroded by its own rust (i. e. not by any 
external enemy), also the acts of the sinner and 
' his excess bring about his own downfall’8 Tha 
| liberal suggestion was tendered: ‘Anger is 
i overcome by love, evil by goodness, poverty by 
| charity ard untruth by truth’9 This liberal 
attitude, was rooted in high ethical sense and 
self-control. The Buddha said, ‘One should be 
good by tae restraint of eye, good by restrairt 
of ear, gaod by restraint of nose, and good by 
| restraint cf tongue,’10 


| 
' In the West as well, liberal thought pro- 


gressed over along. period in spite of its 
suppressicn at certain periods. Greece was the 
fountain-source of liberal thought. When in 
the sixth century B. C. Thales asked the 
question. ‘From where came water?’ and 
replied, ‘From 2 combination of gases,ll the 
answer wzs extremely modern and dramatically 
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opposite to the mythological explanation. the 
contribution of pythagoras in Mathematics. 
Geometry and inthe theory of numbers. as. 
also his famous formula, ‘The things are 
numbers’ are valid contributions in their proper 
spheres as also in the sphere of liberal thought. 
Xenophone pointed out in a rare liberal spirit 
that ‘If bulls and lions had hands and if 
they could paint and produce works of art 
they would paint god in the forms of bulls and 
lions...... The Ethiopeans make their God . 
black,12 Protagoras taught that the sole 
means of knowing is sensation, and that ‘man 
is the measure of all things’. Socrates 
challenged the established order with ‘his 
famous precept, ‘Gnothi Seaution’,13 and that 
fine analytical and critical process of thinking 
which is at all times at the root of liberal and 
scientific thinking. Platc adopteda bold 
rationalistic method of thinking. Fora long 
period in ancient Greece there was a 
considerable clash between the Church and 
liberal thinkers. Xenophone said in the third 
century B. C. that all gods and goddesses were 
simply human beings, for he saw in ‘Zeus a 
conqueror, Athena a warrior queen, and in 
Aphrodite a courtesan.’ Plutarch pointed out 
that in different nations the idea of God 
has differed considerably, and that ‘there ` 
were gods of the barbarians and gods 
of ithe Greeks; gods of the Middle as 
also gods of the North.’14 Many a liberal spirit 
had to face bitter persecution for telling incon- 
venient and unorthodox truths. Thus, 
Anaxagoras was literally chased for having said 
that it was nothing more than a simple earth 
that we call moon. Protagoras was banished 
by the lawyers of Athens for having said that 
he:doubted the existence of God. A price was 
fixed on the head of Diagoras of Melos for 
scoffing at the mysteries, and Socrates had to. 
drink hemlock on the charge of corrupting the 
youth of Athens with rational liberal thought. 
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In spite of all this, liberal thought progressed, 
and about the fiifth century B,C. in Greece. 
some sort of disbelicf was widely (diffused in 


masses. But except the Cynics, there was no 
other sect that was openly at war with church 
and religion. 

In Rome also liberalism progressed satisfac- 
torily. Lucilius (sccond centurs BC.) mer- 


cilessly ridiculed all those who worshspped the ' 


images of gods and goddesses. Towards the 
close of the Republican period incredulity 
gained much ground. But the majority of 
liberal thinkers avoided attacking religion 
publicly. For the grrater part it remained an 
article of luxury reserved for the few elite avoi- 
ding public parade of it. Lucretius (96-55 
B.C.) explained the universe not br God, but 
by atoms. As Rene Pichon has "pointed out 
it is in the name of science that the poet of 
atoms (i.e. Lucretius) hab driven out Divinty 
from earth.’ 15 Lucretius reproaches religion 
for having driven men on to the paths of 
crimes, and praised his master Eptcures (342- 
270 B.C.) for being the man who ‘before all 
others. liberated man from religion.’ Long 
after his death the Christians with the support 
-of Julian the Apostle (A.D. 331-363) comple- 
tely destroyed thd works of Epicurus. But his 
immortal fame lives in the admiration of Virgil 
(70-19 B.C.). The pious Virgil’ exalted the 
names of Epicurus and Lucretius and praised 


them for ‘having killed all fears’.16 
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of Maithili Literature— by 
Mishra published by Sahitya 
Demy oct PP. 308 
end 


Histury 
Dr. Jayikanta 
Akademi, New Delhi. 
+VII, saper board binding decorative. 


paper. with bicolour jacket, price Rs. 15. 
Various authorities at different times have 
described Maithili as a dialect of Bengali or 
Hindi. 
is a dis-inct language with its own literature 
and cukure. The learned author of this book 
accepts this classification and establishes its 


correctness. Maithili speaking people number 


about twenty million and these people appear 


to be maintaining their distinctive character as 
a separate cultural and literary community. 
The territory which the Maithili speaking 
people live in is partly in Bihar and partly in 
Nepal. ‘it is now known as Tirhut or Mithila ; 
it has teen called Videha, Vaishali and Mithila 
in previous periods of history. The book is 
a comprehensive treatise of Maithili language 
and literature since the 8th Century. 

The Sikhs and their Literature by N. Gerald 
Barrier, Associate Professor of South Asian 
Histor7, University of Missouri, witha fore- 
ward ty Kushwant Singh, Editor Illustrated 
Weekly of India, published by Manoher Book 
Service, 2 Daryaganj, Ansari Road, Patna 
Bhawaa, Delhi-6. Royal Q-+0 pp. 154+ 
XLV, cloth bound with. illustrated jacket, Price 
Rs 28.00. Kushwant Singh says in his Foreward 
“With the callapse of the Sikh kingdom in 1849, 
it seemed to many that Sikhism had run its 


course and would soon become an episodic 
chapter in the history of Hinduism. Lore 
Dalhousie, The Governor General, who 


annexed the Punjab was of the opinion that 


within a few years the Sikhs would cease to be. 
However, it was he more than anyone else who 
took measures to prevent a wholesale 
back of Sikhs into Hinduism. He 
observance of Khalsa traditions (long hair and 
beard compulsory for Sikh 


sliding 
made the 


soldiery. Every 


Yet others have declared that Maithili 
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unit had a Granthi (scripture reader) attached + 


to it and attendance at gurdwara was made 
obligatory. 
“The Sikh intelligentsia responded to the 


Government gestures. Litarature extolling the 
teaching of the Gurus and the heroism of the 
Khalsa began to be published in (Gurumukhi, 
a script which came to be almost entirely used 
by the Sikhs...... > Out of these historical 
developments evolved the cultural urge which 
created the literature of the Sikhs. 
Dr. Norman Gerald Barrier, who knows Hindi, 
Punjabi and Urdu, and has done valuable 
research work in the fielé he has chosen for his 
enquiries, has produced a treatise of great 
documentary importance. 

Modern Ceylon Studies, A journal of the social 
Sciences, of the University of Ceylon, published 
since January 1970, Twice a year in January 
and July containing articles of interest to 
students of Economics, Politics, Social Anthro- 
pology, Education, Linguistics, Psychology, 
History and Geography. The articles will 
relate mainly but not exclusively to Ceylon. 
Institutes and libraries desirous of obtaining 
these journals should write to the Librarian, 
University of Ceylon, Peradenia, Ceylon. The 
subscription charges are Rs 15 in Ceylon, Bs 20 
for India, $5 for the U.S.A. and £2 or its 
equiralent for other places. The editorial-board 
of the journal is impressive from the academic 
point of view and the contributions are autho-. 
ritative and of a high intellectual standard. 
All the articles in the first number were- written 
by holders of Doctor’s degrees of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London and Washington Univer- 
sities. ‘The journal presents a convincing 
image of Ceylonese scholarship and achieve- 
ments in the cultural sphere. We have not yet 
received the numbers published (during recent 
years, but we have no doubts that these 
numbers have maintained the standard of pre- 


' vious years. 





